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*'  The  eye  sees  only  that  which  it  brings  with  it  the  powee 
OF  seeing." — Cicero. 

"Open  thou  mine  eye&>th4lT'I3jaybeho-lb;  wondrous  things 
OUT  OF  tht  i,Ayf.^'-^'F^dMi  119  :'f&.  •-• 


"For  WITH  thee  is  the  fountain 


©"E'LiFE  :  In  thy  light  shall 


we  see  light," — Psalm ■S6-':'-9i'\''".  \ 

"For  we  know  in  part,  and  we  prophesy  in  part;  but  v»^hen 
that  which  is  perfect  is  come,  that  which  is  in  part 

SHALL  be  done  AWAY." — 1  CoT.  13  :  9,  10. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 
THE  WOEKS  OF  GOD  ;  OR  THE  EXECUTION  OF  THE  DECREES. 


SECTION  I. — CREATION". 

I.  Definition  of  Creation. 

By  creation  we  mean  that  free  act  of  the  triune  God  by  which  in  the 
beginning  for  his  own  glory  he  made,  without  the  use  of  i^reexisting  mate- 
rials, the  whole  visible  and  invisible  universe. 

Creation  is  designed  origination,  by  a  transcendent  and  personal  God, 
of  that  which  itself  is  not  God.  The  universe  is  related  to  God  as  our  own 
volitions  are  related  to  ourselves.  They  are  not  ourselves,  and  we  are 
greater  than  they.  Creation  is  not  simply  the  idea  of  God,  or  even  the 
plan  of  God,  but  it  is  the  idea  externalized,  the  j^lan  executed  ;  in  other 
words,  it  implies  an  exercise,  not  only  of  intellect,  but  also  of  will,  and  this 
will  is  not  an  instinctive  and  unconscious  will,  but  a  will  that  is  personal 
and  free.  Such  exercise  of  will  seems  to  involve,  not  self-development,  but 
self-limitation,  on  the  part  of  God  ;  the  transformation  of  energy  into 
force,  and  so  a  beginning  of  time,  with  its  finite  successions.  But,  what- 
ever the  relation  of  creation  to  time,  creation  makes  the  universe  wholly 
dependent  uj^on  God,  as  its  originator. 

F.  H.  Johnson,  in  Andover  Rev.,  March,  1891 :  280,  and  "What  is  Reality,  285—"  Creation 
is  desigrned  orifrination.  .  .  .  Men  never  could  have  thought  of  God  as  the  Creator  of 
the  world,  were  it  not  that  they  had  first  known  themselves  as  creators."  We  agree 
with  the  doctrine  of  Hazard,  Man  a  Creative  First  Cause.  Man  ci-eates  ideas  and  voli- 
tions, without  use  of  preexisting  material.  He  also  indirectly,  through  these  ideas 
and  volitions,  ci-eates  brain-modifications.  This  creation,  as  Johnson  has  shown,  ia 
without  hands,  yet  elaborate,  selective,  progressive.  Schopenhauer :  "  Matter  is  noth- 
ing more  than  causation ;  its  true  being  is  its  action." 

Prof.  C.  L.  Herrick,  Denison  Quarterly,  1S96:248,  and  Psychological  Review,  March, 
1899,  advocates  what  he  calls  dynamium,  which  he  regards  as  the  only  alternative  to  a 
materialistic  dualism  which  posits  matter,  and  a  God  above  and  distinct  from  matter. 
He  claims  that  the  predicate  of  reality  can  apply  only  to  energy.  To  speak  of  energy  as 
residinu  in  something  is  to  introduce  an  entirely  incongruous  concept,  for  it  continues 
our  guest  ad  inflnitum.  "  Force,"  he  says,  "is  energy  under  resistance,  or  self-limited 
energy,  for  all  parts  of  the  universe  are  derived  from  the  energy.  Energy  manifesting 
itself  under  self-conditioning  or  differential  forms  is  force.  The  change  of  pure  energy 
into  force  is  creation  —  the  introduction  of  resistance.  The  progressive  complication  of 
this  interference  is  evolution  — a  form  of  orderly  resolution  of  energy.  Substance  ia 
pure  spontaneous  energy.  God's  substance  is  his  energy — the  infinite  and  inexhaust- 
ible store  of  spontaneity  which  makes  up  his  being.    The  form  which  self-limitation 
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impresses  upon  substance,  in  revealing-  it  in  force,  is  not  God,  because  it  no  longer 
possesses  the  attributes  of  spontaneity  and  universality,  though  it  emanates  from  him. 
When  we  speak  of  energ-y  as  self-limited,  we  simply  imply  that  spontaneity  is  intelli- 
gent. The  sum  of  God's  acts  is  his  being.  There  is  no  causa  podcrior  or  extrajica,  which 
spurs  him  on.  We  must  recognize  in  the  source  what  appears  in  the  outcome.  We 
can  speak  of  absolute,  but  not  of  infinite  or  immutable,  substance.  The  Universe  is  but 
the  partial  expression  of  an  infinite  God." 

Our  view  of  creation  is  so  nearly  that  of  Lotze,  that  we  here  condense  Ten  Brooke's 
statement  of  his  philosophy  :  "  Things  are  concreted  laws  of  action.  If  the  idea  of  being 
must  include  permanence  as  weU  as  activity,  we  must  say  that  only  the  personal  truly 
is.  All  else  is  flow  and  process.  AVe  can  interpret  ontology  only  from  the  side  of  per- 
sonality. Possibilitj'  of  interaction  requires  the  dependence  of  the  mutually  related 
manj'  of  the  system  upon  an  all-embracing,  coordinating  One.  The  finite  is  a  mode  or 
phenomenon  of  the  One  Being.  Mere  things  are  only  modes  of  energizing  of  the  One. 
Self-conscious  personalities  are  created,  posited,  and  depend  on  the  One  in  a  different 
way.  Interaction  of  things  is  immanent  action  of  the  One,  which  the  perceiving  mind 
interprets  as  causal.  Real  Interaction  is  possible  only  between  the  Infinite  and  the 
created  finite,  i.  c,  self-conscious  persons.  The  finite  is  not  a  part  of  the  Infinite,  nor 
does  it  partly  exhaust  the  stuff  of  the  Infinite.  The  One,  by  an  act  of  freedom,  posits 
the  many,  and  the  many  have  their  ground  and  luiity  in  the  AVill  and  Thought  of  the 
One.    Both  the  finite  and  the  Infinite  are  free  and  intelligent. 

"  Space  is  not  an  extra-mental  reality,  si/i  (;e>ien\s,  nor  an  oi-der  of  relations  among 
realities,  but  a  form  of  dynamic  appearance,  the  ground  of  which  is  the  fixed  orderly 
changes  in  reality.  So  time  is  the  form  of  change,  the  subjective  interpretation  of 
timeless  yet  successive  changes  in  reality.  So  far  as  God  is  the  ground  of  the  world- 
process,  he  is  in  time.  So  far  as  he  transcends  the  world-process  in  his  self-conscious 
personality,  he  is  not  in  time.  Motion  too  is  the  subjective  interpi-etation  of  changes 
in  things,  which  changes  are  determined  by  the  demands  of  the  world-sj'stem  and  the 
purpose  being  realized  in  it.  Not  atomism,  but  dynamism,  is  the  truth.  Physical 
phenomena  are  referable  to  the  activity  of  the  Infinite,  which  activity  is  given  a 
8ubstauti\-e  character  because  we  think  under  the  form  of  substance  and  attribute. 
Mechanism  is  compatible  with  teleology.  Mechanism  is  universal  and  is  necessary  to  all 
system.  But  it  is  limited  by  purpose,  and  by  the  possible  appearance  of  any  new  law, 
force,  or  act  of  freedom. 

"  The  soul  is  not  a  function  of  material  activities,  but  is  a  true  reality.  The  system 
is  such  that  it  can  admit  new  factors,  and  the  soul  is  one  of  these  possible  new  factors. 
The  soul  is  created  as  substantial  realitj%  in  contrast  with  other  elements  of  the  S3's- 
tem,  which  are  only  phenomenal  manifestations  of  the  One  Reality.  The  relation 
between  soul  and  body  is  that  of  interaction  between  the  soul  and  the  universe,  the 
body  being  that  part  of  the  universe  which  stands  in  closest  relation  with  the  soul 
( versus  Bradley,  who  holds  that  '  body  and  soul  alike  are  phenomenal  arrangements, 
neither  one  of  which  has  any  title  to  fact  which  is  not  owned  by  the  other ' ).  Thouerht 
is  a  knowledge  of  reality.  We  must  assume  an  adjustment  between  subject  and  object. 
This  assumption  is  founded  on  the  postulate  of  a  morally  perfect  God."  To  Lotze, 
then,  the  only  real  creation  is  that  of  finite  pei-soualities,  —  matter  being  only  a  mode 
of  the  divine  activity.  See  Lotze,  Microcosmos,  and  Philosophy  of  Religion.  Bowne, 
in  his  Metaphysics  and  his  Philosophy  of  Theism,  is  the  best  expositor  of  Lotze's  system. 

In  furtlier  explanation  of  our  definition  we  remark  that 

(  a  )  Creation  is  not  " production  out  of  nothing,"  as  if  "  nothing  "  were 
a  substance  out  of  which  "  something  "  could  be  formed. 

We  do  not  regard  the  doctrine  of  Creation  as  bound  to  the  use  of  the  phrase  "creation 
out  of  nothing,"  and  as  standing  or  falling  with  it.  The  phrase  is  a  philosophical  one, 
for  which  we  have  no  Scriptural  warrant,  and  it  is  objectionable  as  intimating  that 
"  nothing  "  can  itself  be  an  object  of  thought  and  a  source  of  being.  The  germ  of  truth 
Intended  to  be  conveyed  in  it  can  better  be  expressed  in  the  phrase  "without  use  of 
preexisting  materials." 

(  &  )  Creation  is  not  a  fashioning  of  preexisting  materials,  nor  an  emana- 
tion from  the  substance  of  Deity,  bitt  is  a  making  of  that  to  exist  which 
once  did  not  exist,  either  in  form  or  substance. 
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Thei'e  is  nothing  divine  in  creation  but  the  orig:ination  of  substance.  Fashionin}?  is 
competent  to  the  creature  also.  Gasseiuli  said  to  Descartes  that  God's  creation,  if  he 
is  the  author  of  forms  but  not  of  substances,  is  only  that  of  the  tailor  who  clothes  a 
man  with  his  apparel.  But  substance  is  not  necessarily  material.  We  are  to  conceive 
of  it  rather  after  the  analogy  of  our  own  ideas  and  volitions,  and  as  a  manifestation  of 
spirit.  Creation  is  not  simply  the  thought  of  God,  nor  even  the  plan  of  God,  but  rather 
the  externalization  of  that  thought  and  the  execution  of  that  plan.  Nature  is  "  a  great 
sheet  let  down  from  God  out  of  heaven,"  and  containing  "nothing  that  is  common  or 
unclean ;  "  but  nature  is  not  God  nor  a  part  of  God,  any  more  than  our  ideas  and  voli- 
tions are  ourselves  or  a  part  of  ourselves.  Nature  is  a  partial  manifestation  of  God, 
but  it  does  not  exhaust  God. 

(c)  Creation  is  not  an  instinctive  or  necessary  process  of  the  divine 
nature,  but  is  tlie  free  act  of  a  rational  will,  jjut  forth  for  a  definite  and 
sufficient  end. 

Creation  is  different  in  kind  from  that  eternal  process  of  the  divine  nature  in  virtue 
of  which  we  speak  of  generation  and  procession.  The  Son  is  begotten  of  the  Father, 
and  is  of  the  same  essence  ;  the  world  is  created  without  preexisting  material,  is  differ- 
ent from  God,  and  is  made  by  God.  Begetting  is  a  necessarj'  act;  creation  is  the  act  of 
God's  free  grace.    Begetting  is  eternal,  out  of  time ;  creation  is  in  time,  or  with  time. 

Studia  Biblica,  4 :  148  — "  Creation  is  the  voluntary  limitation  which  God  has  imposed 
on  himself. ...  It  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  creation  of  free  spirits. ...  It  is  a  form  of 
almighty  power  to  submit  to  limitation.  Creation  is  not  a  development  of  God,  but 
a  circumscription  of  God.  .  .  .  The  world  is  not  the  expression  of  God,  or  an  ema- 
nation from  God,  but  rather  his  self-limitation." 

( d )  Creation  is  the  act  of  the  triune  God,  in  the  sense  that  all  the  persons 
of  the  Trinity,  themselves  uncreated,  have  a  part  in  it  —  the  Father  as  the 
originating,  the  Son  as  the  mediating,  the  Spirit  as  the  realizing  cause. 

That  all  of  God's  creative  activity  is  exercised  through  Christ  has  been  sufficiently 
proved  in  our  treatment  of  the  Trinity  and  of  Christ's  deity  as  an  element  of  that 
doctrine  ( see  pages  310, 311 ).  We  may  here  refer  to  the  texts  which  have  been  previously 
considered,  namely,  John  1 :  3,  4  —  "All  things  were  made  through  him,  and  without  him  was  not  anything 
made.  That  which  hath  been  made  was  life  in  him";  1  Cor.  8:6 — "one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  are  all 
things";  Col.  i;16  —  "all  things  have  been  created  through  him,  and  unto  him  "  ;  Heb.  1:10 — "Thou,  Lord,  in  the 
beginning  hast  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth,  and  the  heavens  are  the  works  of  thy  hands." 

The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  seems  to  be  that  of  completing,  bringing  to  perfection. 
We  can  understand  this  only  by  remembering  that  our  Cln-istian  knowledge  and  love 
are  brought  to  their  consummation  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  he  is  also  the  principle 
of  our  natural  self-consciousness,  uniting  subject  and  object  in  a  subject-object.  If 
matter  is  conceived  of  as  a  manifestation  of  spirit,  after  the  idealistic  philosophy,  then 
the  Holy  Spirit  may  be  regarded  as  the  perfecting  and  realizing  agent  in  the  external- 
ization of  the  divine  ideas.  While  it  was  the  W^ord  though  whom  all  things  were  made, 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  the  author  of  life,  order,  and  adornment.  Creation  is  not  a  mere 
manufacturing,— it  is  a  spiritual  act. 

John  Caird,  Fundamental  Ideas  of  Christianity,  1:120— "The  creation  of  the  world 
cannot  be  by  a  Being  who  is  external.  Power  presupposes  an  object  on  which  it  is 
exerted.  139  —  There  is  in  the  very  nature  of  God  a  reason  why  he  should  reveal  him- 
self in,  and  communicate  himself  to,  a  world  of  finite  existences,  or  fulfil  and  realize 
himself  in  the  being  and  life  of  nature  and  man.  His  nature  would  not  be  what 
it  is  if  such  a  world  did  not  exist ;  something  would  be  laeking  to  the  completeness  of 
the  divine  being  without  it.  144 —  Even  with  respect  to  human  thought  or  intelligence, 
It  is  mind  or  spirit  which  creates  the  world.  It  is  not  a  ready-ma'de  woi-ld  on  which 
we  look  ;  in  perceiving  our  world  we  make  it.  153-154  —  We  make  progress  as  we  cease 
to  think  our  own  thoughts  and  become  media  of  the  universal  Intelligence."  While 
we  accept  Caird's  idealistic  interpretation  of  creation,  we  dissent  from  his  intimation 
that  creation  is  a  necessity  to  God.  The  trinitarian  being  of  God  renders  him  sufficient 
to  himself,  even  without  creation.  Yet  those  very  trinitarian  relations  throw  light 
upon  the  method  of  creation,  since  they  disclose  to  us  the  order  of  all  the  divine  activ- 
ity.   On  the  definition  of  Creation,  see  Shedd,  History  of  Doctrine,  1 :  11. 
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II.     Proof  of  the  Doctrine  of  Creation. 

Creation  is  a  truth  of  which  mere  science  or  reason  cannot  fully  assure 
us.  Physical  science  can  observe  and  record  changes,  but  it  knows  nothing 
of  origins.  Reason  cannot  absolutely  disprove  the  eternity  of  matter. 
For  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  Creation,  therefore,  we  rely  wholly  upon 
Scripture.  Scripture  supplements  science,  and  renders  its  explanation  of 
the  universe  complete. 

Drummond,  in  his  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  Woi-ld,  claims  that  atoms,  as  "manu- 
factured articles,"  and  the  dissipation  of  energy,  prove  the  creation  of  the  visible  from 
the  invisible.  See  the  same  doctrine  propounded  in  "The  Unseen  Universe."  But  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  tells  us :  "  Geolog-y  is  the  autobiography  of  the  earth,—  but  like  all  auto- 
biographies, it  does  not  go  back  to  the  beginning."  Hopkins,  Yale  Lectures  on  the 
Scriptural  View  of  Man:  " There  is  nothing  a  prlwi  against  the  eternity  of  matter." 
Wardlaw,  Syst.  Theol.,  2:65  —  "We  cannot  form  any  distinct  conception  of  creation 
out  of  nothing.  The  very  idea  of  it  might  never  have  occurred  to  the  mind  of  man, 
had  it  not  been  traditionally  handed  down  as  a  part  of  the  original  revelation  to  the 
parents  of  the  race." 

Hartmann,  the  German  philosopher,  goes  back  to  the  original  elements  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  then  says  that  science  stands  petriticd  before  the  question  of  their  origin,  as 
before  a  Medusa's  head.  But  in  the  presence  of  problems,  says  Dorner,  the  duty  of 
science  is  not  petrifaction,  but  solution.  This  is  peculiarly  true,  if  science  is,  as 
Hartmann  thinks,  a  complete  explanation  of  the  universe.  Since  science,  by  her  own 
acknowledgment,  furnishes  no  such  explanation  of  the  origin  of  things,  the  Scripture 
revelation  with  regard  to  creation  meets  a  demand  of  human  reason,  by  adding  the 
one  fact  without  which  science  must  forever  be  devoid  of  the  highest  unity  and  ration- 
ality.   For  advocacy  of  the  eternity  of  matter,  see  Martineau,  Essays,  1 :  157-169. 

E.  H.  Johnson,  in  Andovcr  Kevicw,  Nov.  1891 :505  sf/.,  and  Dec.  1891 : 593  s'/.,  remarks 
that  evolution  can  be  traced  backward  to  more  and  more  simple  elements,  to  matter 
without  motion  and  with  no  quality  but  being.  Now  make  it  still  more  simple  by 
divesting  it  of  existence,  and  you  get  back  to  the  necessity  of  a  Creator.  An  infinite 
number  of  past  stages  is  impossible.  There  is  no  infinite  number.  Somewhei-e  there 
must  be  a  beginning.  We  grant  to  Dr.  Johnson  that  the  only  alternative  to  crea- 
tion is  a  materialistic  dualism,  or  an  eternal  matter  which  is  the  product  of  the  divine 
mind  and  will.  The  theories  of  dualism  and  of  creation  from  eternity  we  shall  discuss 
hereafter. 

1.     Direct  Scripture  Statements. 

A.  Genesis  1  : 1  — "In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the 
earth."  To  this  it  has  been  objected  that  the  verb  N"|^3  does  not  necessarily 
denote  production  without  the  use  of  preexisting  materials  (  see  Gen.  1  :  27 
— "  God  created  man  in  his  own  image  "  ;  c/.  2  : 7 — "  the  Lord  God  formed 
man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground  "  ;  also  Ps.  51  :  10 — "  Create  in  me  a  clean 
heart"). 

"In  the  first  two  chapters  of  Genesis  N13  is  used  ( 1)  of  the  creation  of  the  universe 
(1:1);  ( 2 )  of  the  creation  of  the  great  sea  monsters  ( 1 :  21 ) ;  ( 3 )  of  the  creation  of  man 
( 1 :  27 ).  Everywhere  else  we  read  of  God's  mahing,  as  from  an  already  created  substance, 
the  firmament  (1:7),  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  (1:16),  the  brute  creation  ( 1 :  25 ) ;  or  of  his 
/ormi/ifif  the  beasts  of  the  field  out  of  the  ground  (2:19);  or,  lastly,  of  his  huilding  up 
into  a  woman  the  rib  he  had  taken  from  man  ( 2 :  22,  margin )"—  quoted  from  Bible  Com., 
1 :  31.  Guyot,  Creation,  30  —  "  Bara  is  thus  reserved  for  marking  the  first  introduction 
of  each  of  the  three  great  spheres  of  existence  —  the  world  of  matter,  the  world  of  life, 
and  the  spiritual  world  represented  by  man." 

We  grant,  in  rei^ly,  that  the  argument  for  absolute  creation  derived  from 
the  mere  word  N'^3  is  not  entirely  conclusive.  Other  considerations  in 
connection  with  the  use  of  this  word,  however,  seem  to  render  this  inter- 
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pretation  of  Gen.  1  : 1  the  most  plausible.     Some  of  these  considerations 
we  proceed  to  mention. 

(a)  While  we  acknowledge  that  the  verb  N^3  "does  not  necessarily  or 
invariably  denote  production  without  the  use  of  preexisting  materials,  we 
still  maintain  that  it  signifies  the  production  of  an  effect  for  which  no  nat- 
ural antecedent  existed  before,  and  which  can  be  only  the  result  of  divine 
agency."  For  this  reason,  in  the  Kal  species  it  is  used  only  of  God,  and  is 
never  accompanied  by  any  accusative  denoting  material. 

No  accusative  denoting  material  follows  bara,  in  the  passages  indicated,  for  the  reason 
that  all  thoug-ht  of  matoria)  was  absent.  See  Dillmann,  Genesis,  18;  Oehlcr,  Theol. 
0.  T.,  1: 177.  The  quotation  in  the  text  above  is  from  Green,  Hebrew  Chrestomathy, 
S7.  But  E.  G.  Robinson,  Christian  Theology,  88,  remarks:  "Whether  the  Scriptures 
teach  the  absolute  origination  of  matter  — its  creation  out  of  nothing  — is  an  open 
question.  .  .  .  No  decisive  evidence  is  furnished  by  the  Hebrew  word  bara." 

A  moderate  and  scholarly  statement  of  the  facts  is  furnished  by  Professor  W.  J. 
Beecher,  in  S.  S.  Times,  Dec.  23, 1893:807  —  "  To  create  is  to  originate  divinely.  .  .  .  Cre- 
ation, in  the  sense  in  which  the  Bible  uses  the  word,  does  not  exclude  the  use  of  mate- 
rials previously  existing ;  for  man  was  taken  from  the  ground  (Gen.  2:7),  and  woman 
was  builded  from  the  rib  of  a  man  ( 2 :  22 ) .  Ordinarily  God  brings  things  into  existence 
through  the  operation  of  second  causes.  But  it  is  possible,  in  our  thinking,  to  with- 
draw attention  from  the  second  causes,  and  to  think  of  anything  as  originating  simply 
from  God,  apart  from  second  causes.  To  think  of  a  thing  thus  is  to  think  of  it  as 
created.  The  Bible  speaks  of  Israel  as  created,  of  the  promised  prosperity  of  Jerusalem 
as  created,  of  the  Ammonite  people  and  the  king  of  Tyre  as  created,  of  persons  of  any 
date  in  history  as  created  ( Is.  43  : 1-15 ;  65  :  18 ;  Ez.  21 :  30 ;  28  :  13, 15 ;  Ps.  102 :  18 ;  Ecol.  12 : 1 ;  Mai.  2 :  10  ). 
Miracles  and  the  ultimate  beginnings  of  second  causes  are  necessarily  thought  of  as 
creative  acts ;  all  other  originating  of  things  may  be  thought  of,  according  to  the  pur- 
pose we  have  in  mind,  either  as  creation  or  as  effected  by  second  causes." 

(6)  In  the  account  of  the  creation,  XT3  seems  to  be  distinguished  from 
ntyj?,  "  to  make  "  either  with  or  without  the  use  of  already  existing  material 
(^r\W};h  X"^3,  "created  in  making"  or  "made  by  creation, "  in  2:3;  and 
K'J^!1,  of  the  firmament,  in  1 :  7),  and  from  IV',  "  to  form  "  out  of  such  mate- 
rial. (See  S<^3"1,  of  man  regarded  as  a  spmtual  being,  in  1  :  27  ;  but  "^TA, 
of  man  regarded  as  a  physical  being,  in  2  :  7. ) 

See  Conant,  Genesis,  1 ;  Bible  Com.,  1 :  37  — '"  created  to  make '  ( in  Gen.  2:3)  =  created 
out  of  nothing,  in  order  that  he  might  make  out  of  it  all  the  works  recorded  in  the  six 
days."  Over  against  these  texts,  however,  we  must  set  others  in  which  there  appears 
no  accurate  distinguishing  of  these  words  from  one  another.  Bara  is  used  in  Gen.  1 : 1, 
asah  in  Gen.  2:4,  of  the  creation  of  the  heaven  and  earth.  Of  earth,  both  yaf^ar  and 
asah  are  used  in  Is.  45 :  18.  In  regard  to  man,  in  Gen.  1 :  27  we  find  bara ;  in  Gen.  1 :  26  and  9  ; 
6,  asah ;  and  in  Gen.  2  :  7,  yatzar.  In  Is.  43  ;  7,  all  three  are  found  in  the  same  verse :  "  whom 
I  have  bara  for  my  glory,  I  have  yatzar,  yea,  I  have  amh  him."  In  Is.  45  :  12,  "  asah  the  earth,  and  bara 
man  upon  it " ;  but  in  Gen.  1 ;  1  we  read :  "  God  bara  the  earth,"  and  in  9  :  6  "  asah  man."  Is.  44  :  2  — 
"the  Lord  that  £Ma?i  thee  { i.  e.,  man)  and  yafzar  thee"  ;  but  in  Gen.l  :27,  God  "bora  man."  Gen.  5  :2 
—  "male  and  female  bara  he  them."  Gen.  2:22  —  "the  rib aso7).  he  a  woman"  ;  Gen. 2:7  —  "he  yatzar  man"; 
i.  e.,  bara  male  and  female,  yet  asah  the  woman  and  yatzar  the  man.  Asah  is  not 
always  used  for  ti-atisform:  Is.  41:20  —  "fir-tree,  pine,  box-tree "  in  nature  —  bara;  Ps.si:10— 
"bara.  in  me  a  clean  heart";  Is.  65:18  — God  "  baro  Jerusalem  into  a  rejoicing." 

(  e )  The  context  shows  that  the  meaning  here  is  a  making  without  the 
use  of  preexisting  materials.  Since  the  earth  in  its  rude,  unformed,  chaotic 
condition  is  still  called  "the  earth"  in  verse  2,  the  word  KTp  in  verse  1 
cannot  refer  to  any  shajjiug  or  fashioning  of  the  elements,  but  must  signify 
the  calling  of  them  into  being. 
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Oehler,  Theolog-j'  of  O.  T.,  1:177  — "By  the  absolute  bernsliith,  'in  the  beginning,'  the 
divine  creation  is  fixed  as  an  absolute  beginning,  not  as  a  working  on  something  that 
already  existed."  Verse  2  cannot  be  the  beginning  of  a  history,  for  it  begins  with  'and.' 
Delitzsch  says  of  the  expression  '  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void' :  "■  From  this  it  is  evident 
that  the  void  and  formless  state  of  the  earth  was  not  uncreated  or  without  a  beginning. 
...  It  is  evident  that '  the  heaven  and  earth '  as  God  created  them  in  the  beginning  were  not 
the  well-ordered  universe,  but  the  world  in  its  elementary  form." 

(d)  The  fact  that  X  T  3  may  have  had  an  original  signification  of  '  'cutting, " 
"forming,"  and  that  it  retains  this  meaning  in  the  Piel  conjugation,  need 
not  prejudice  the  conclusion  thus  reached,  since  terms  expressive  of  the 
most  spiritual  processes  are  derived  from  sensuous  roots.  If  N'^3  does  not 
signify  absolute  creation,  no  word  exists  in  the  Hebrew  language  that  can 
express  this  idea. 

(  e )  But  this  idea  of  production  without  the  use  of  j^reexisting  materials 
unquestionably  existed  among  the  Hebrews.  The  later  Scriptures  show 
that  it  had  become  natural  to  the  Hebrew  mind.  The  possession  of  this 
idea  by  the  Hebrews,  while  it  is  either  not  found  at  all  or  is  very  dimly 
and  ambiguously  expressed  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  heathen,  can  be 
best  explained  by  supposing  that  it  was  derived  from  this  early  revelation 
in  Genesis. 

E.  H.  Johnson,  Outline  of  Syst.  Theol.,  94—  "Rom.  4 :  17  tells  us  that  the  faith  of  Abra- 
ham, to  whom  God  had  promised  a  son,  grasped  the  fact  that  God  calls  into  existence 
'  the  things  that  are  not.'  This  may  be  accepted  as  Paul's  interpretation  of  the  first  verse  of 
the  Bible."  It  is  possible  that  the  heathen  had  occasional  glimpses  of  this  truth, 
though  with  no  such  clearness  as  that  with  which  it  was  held  in  Israel.  Perhaps  we 
may  say  that  through  the  perversions  of  later  nature-worship  something  of  the  origi- 
nal revelation  of  at)Solute  creation  shines,  as  the  first  writing  of  a  palimpsest  appears 
faintly  through  the  subsequent  script  with  which  it  has  been  overlaid.  If  the  doctrine 
of  absolute  creation  is  found  at  all  among  the  heathen,  it  is  greatly  blurred  and 
obscured.  No  one  of  the  heathen  books  teaches  it  as  do  the  sacred  Scriptures  of  the 
Hebrews.  Yet  it  seems  as  if  this  "  One  accent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  The  heedless  world 
has  never  lost." 

Bib.  Com.,  1  :  31  — "  Perhaps  no  other  ancient  language,  however  refined  and  philo- 
sophical, could  have  so  clearly  distinguished  the  different  acts  of  the  Maker  of  all  things 
[as  the  Hebrew  did  with  its  four  different  words],  and  that  because  all  heathen  philos- 
ophy esteemed  matter  to  be  eterniil  and  uncreated."  Prof.  E.  D.  Burton:  "Brah- 
manism,  and  the  original  religion  of  which  Zoroastrianism  was  a  reformation,  were 
Eastern  and  Western  divisions  of  a  primitive  Aryan,  and  probably  monotheistic, 
religion.  The  Vedas,  which  represented  the  Brahmanism,  leave  it  a  question  whence  the 
world  came,  whether  from  God  by  emanation,  or  by  the  shaping  of  material  eternally 
existent.  Later  Brahmanism  is  pantheistic,  and  Buddhism,  the  Reformation  of  Brah- 
manism, is  atheistic."  See  Shedd,  Dogm.  Theol.,  1:471,  and  Mosheim's  references  in 
Cudworth's  Intellectual  System,  3  :  140. 

Weareinclinedstill  to  hold  that  the  doctrine  of  absolute  creation  was  known  to  no 
other  ancient  nation  besides  the  Hebrews.  Recent  investigations,  however,  render 
this  somewhat  more  doubtful  than  it  once  seemed  to  be.  Sayce,  Hibbert  Lectures,  142, 
143,  finds  creation  among  the  early  Babylonians.  In  his  Religions  of  Ancient  Egypt 
and  Babylonia,  372-397,  he  says :  "  The  elements  of  Hebrew  cosmology  are  all  Babylon- 
ian; even  the  creative  word  itself  was  a  Babylonian  conception ;  but  the  spirit  which 
inspires  the  cosmology  is  the  antithesis  to  that  which  inspii'ed  the  cosmology  of  Baby- 
lonia. Between  the  polytheism  of  Babylonia  and  the  monotheism  of  Israel  a  gulf  is 
fixed  which  cannot  be  spanned.  So  soon  as  we  have  a  clear  monotheism,  absolute 
creation  is  a  corollary.  As  the  monotheistic  idea  is  corrupted,  creation  gives  place  to 
pantheistic  transformation." 

It  is  now  claimed  by  others  that  Zoroastrianism,  the  Vedas,  and  the  religion  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians  had  the  idea  of  absolute  creation.  On  creation  in  the  Zoroastrian 
system,  see  our  treatment  of  Dualism,  page  382.  Vedic  hymn  in  Rig  Veda,  10 :  9, 
quoted  by  J.  F.  Clarke,  Ten  Great  Religions,  3 :  205  —  "  Originally  this  universe  was  soul 
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only ;  nothing-  else  whatsoever  existed,  active  or  inactive.  He  thought :  '  I  will  ci'eate 
worlds';  thus  he  created  those  various  worlds:  earth,  light,  mortal  being,  and  the 
watere."  Rcnouf,  Hibbert  Lectures,  210-223,  speaks  of  a  papyrus  on  the  staircase  of  the 
British  Museum,  which  reads:  "'The  great  God,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  who 
made  all  things  which  are  .  .  .  the  almighty  God,  self-existent,  who  made  heaven  and 
earth ;  .  .  .  the  heaven  was  yet  uncreated,  uncreated  was  the  earth ;  thou  hast  put 
together  the  earth  ;  .  .  .  who  made  all  things,  but  was  not  made." 

But  the  Egyptian  religion  in  its  later  development,  as  well  as  Brahmanism,  was  pan- 
theistic, and  it  is  possible  that  all  the  expressions  we  have  quoted  are  to  be  interpreted, 
not  as  indicating  a  belief  in  creation  out  of  nothing,  but  as  asserting  emanation,  or  the 
taking  on  by  deity  of  new  forms  and  modes  of  existence.  On  creation  in  heathen  sys- 
tems, see  Pierret,  Mythologie,  and  answer  to  it  by  Maspero ;  Hymn  to  Amen-Rha,  in 
"  Records  of  the  Past "  ;  G.  C.  MUller,  Literature  of  Greece,  87, 88 ;  George  Smith,  Chal- 
dean Genesis,  chapters  1, 3,  5  and  6 ;  Dillmann,  Com.  on  Genesis,  6th  edition,  Introd.,  5- 
10;  LeNormant,  Hist.  Ancienne  de  1'  Orient,  1 :  17-26 ;  5  :  238 ;  Otto  Zockler,  art. :  Schijp- 
fung,  in  Herzog  and  Plitt,  Encyclop.;  S.  B.  Gould,  Origin  and  Devel.  of  Relig.  Beliefs, 
281-292. 

B.  Hebrews  11:3  — "By  faith  we  understand  that  the  worlds  have  been 
framed  by  the  word  of  God,  so  that  what  is  seen  hath  not  been  made  out 
of  things  which  appear"  =  the  world  was  not  made  out  of  sensible  and 
preexisting  material,  but  by  the  direct  fiat  of  omnipotence  ( see  Alford,  and 
Liinemann,  Meyer's  Com.  in  loco). 

Compare  3  Maccabees  7  :  28  —  e|  ouk  ovtuiv  eT^o^J)o■e^■  oura  6  0e6s.  This  the  "Vulgate  trans- 
lated by  "quia  ex  nihilo  fecit  ilia  Deus,"  and  from  the  Vulgate  the  phrase  "creaticju 
out  of  nothing"  is  derived.  Hedge,  Ways  of  the  Spirit,  points  out  that  Wisdom  11 :  17 
has  €|  ttMopi^ou  uA»)s,  interprets  by  this  the  i^  ovk.  oi't<ui'  in  2  Maccabees,  and  denies  that 
this  last  refers  to  creation  out  of  nothing.  But  we  must  remember  that  the  later 
Apocryphal  writings  were  composed  under  the  influence  of  the  Platonic  philosophy; 
that  the  passage  in  Wisdom  may  be  a  rationalistic  inter in-etation  of  that  in  Maccabees ; 
and  that  even  if  it  were  independent,  we  are  not  to  assume  a  harmony  of  view  in  the 
Apocrypha.  2  Maccabees  7 :  28  must  stand  by  itself  as  a  testimony  to  Jewish  belief  in 
creation  without  use  of  preexisting  material,  —  belief  which  can  be  traced  to  no  other 
source  than  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  Compare  Ex.  34 :  10 — "  I  will  do  marvels  such  as  have 
not  been  wrought  [  marg.  'created']  in  all  the  earth  "  ;  Num.  16  :  30  —  "  if  Jehovah  make  a  new  thing  "  [raarg. 
'create  a  creation"];  Is.  4:5 — "Jehovah  will  create  ...  a  cloud  and  smoke"  ;  41 :20 — "the  Holy  One  of  Israel  hath 
created  it";  45:7,8  —  "I  form  the  light,  and  create  darkness  ";  57:19  —  "I  create  the  fruit  of  the  lips  "  ;  65 :  17  — 
"  I  create  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  "  ;  Jer.  31 :  22 — "Jehovah  hath  created  a  new  thing." 

Rom.  4:17  —  "  God,  who  giveth  life  to  the  dead,  and  calleth  the  things  that  are  not,  as  though  they  were  "  ;  1  Cor. 
1 :  28  —  "  things  that  are  not "  [did  God  choose]  "  that  he  might  bring  to  naught  the  things  that  are  "  ;  2  Cor. 
4:6  —  "  God,  that  said,  Light  shall  shine  out  of  darkness  "  =  created  light  without  preexisting  mate- 
rial,—for  darkness  is  no  material;  Col.  1:  16, 17 — "in  him  were  all  things  created  ....  and  he  is 
before  all  things "  ;  so  also  Ps.  33  : 9  —  "he  spake,  and  it  was  done "  ;  148 :  5  —  "he  commanded,  and  they  were 
created."  See  Philo,  Creation  of  the  World,  chap.  1-7,  and  Life  of  Moses,  book  3,  chap. 
36— "He  produced  the  most  perfect  work,  the  Cosm(JS,  out  of  non-existence  (toO  ixr) 
oi'Tos )  into  being  ( fi?  to  cli-ai )."  E.  H.  Johnson,  Syst.  Theol.,  94—  "We  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Hebrew  mind  had  the  idea  of  creation  out  of  invisible  materials. 
But  ci-eation  out  of  visihlc  materials  is  in  Hebrews  11 :  3  expressly  denied.  This  text  is 
therefore  equivalent  to  an  assertion  that  the  universe  was  made  without  the  use  of  any 
prefe'.xisting  materials." 

2.     Indirect  evidence  from  Scripture. 

(  a )  The  past  duration  of  the  world  is  limited  ;  ( 6  )  before  the  world 
began  to  be,  each  of  the  persons  of  the  Godhead  already  existed  ;  (  c  )  the 
origin  of  the  universe  is  ascribed  to  God,  and  to  each  of  the  persons  of  the 
Godhead.  These  representations  of  Scriptiu-e  are  not  only  most  consistent 
with  the  view  that  the  universe  was  created  by  God  without  use  of  preex- 
isting material,  but  they  are  inexplicable  upon  any  other  hyi)othesis. 
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(  a  )  Mark  13 :  19  —  "  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation  which  God  created  until  now  "  ;  John  17:5  —  "  before  the 
world  was  "  ;  Eph.  1:4—"  before  the  foundation  of  the  world."  ( b )  Ps.  90 : 2  — "  Before  the  mountains  were  brought 
forth,  Or  ever  thou  hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the  world,  Even  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  thou  art  God"  ;  Prov. 
8:23  — "I  was  set  up.from  everlasting,  from  the  beginning,  Before  the  earth  was";  John  1  : 1 — "In  the  beginning 
was  the  Word "  ;  Col.  1:17— "he  is  before  all  things"  ;  Heb.  9 :  14 —  " the  eternal  Spirit "  (see  Tholuck,  Com. 
inloco).  (c)  Eph.3:9  —  "  God  who  created  all  things  "  ;  Rom.  11:36  —  "ofhim  ....  are  all  things  "  ;  1  Cor. 
8:6  —  "one  God,  the  Father,  of  whom  are  all  things  ...  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  are  all  things  "  ;  John 
1  :  3  —  " aU  things  were  made  through  him  "  ;  Col.  1  :  16  —  "in  him  were  all  things  created  ...  all  things  have  been 
created  through  him,  and  unto  him  "  ;  Heb.  1:2  —  "through  whom  also  he  made  the  worlds  "  ;  Gsn.  1 : 2  — "  and  the 
Spirit  of  God  moved  [mars'.  '  was  brooding ']  upon  the  face  of  the  waters."  From  these  j^assages  we  may 
also  Infer  that  (1)  all  things  are  absolutely  dependent  upon  God;  (2)  God  exercises 
supreme  control  over  all  things;  (3)  God  is  the  only  Infinite  Being;  (4)  God  alone  is 
eternal ;  ( 5 )  there  is  no  substance  out  of  which  God  creates ;  ( 6 )  things  do  not  proceed 
from  God  by  necessary  emanation ;  the  universe  has  its  source  and  originator  in  God's 
transcendent  and  personal  will.  See,  on  this  indirect  proof  of  creation,  Philippi, 
Glaubenslehre,  2  :  231.  Since  other  views,  however,  have  been  held  to  be  more  rational, 
we  proceed  to  the  examination  of 

III.     Theories  which  oppose  Ckeation. 

1.     Di(aHs7n. 

Of  dualism  there  arc  two  forms  : 

A.  That  which  holds  to  two  self-existeut  i)riuciples,  God  and  matter. 
These  are  distmct  from  and  coeternal  with  each  other.  Matter,  however, 
is  an  unconscious,  negative,  and  imperfect  substance,  which  is  subordinate 
to  God  and  is  made  the  instrument  of  his  will.  This  was  the  underlying 
princii)le  of  the  Alexandrian  Gnostics.  It  was  essentially  an  attemjjt  to 
combine  with  Christianity  the  Platonic  or  Aristotelian  conception  of  the 
vTiT]-  In  this  way  it  was  thought  to  account  for  the  existence  of  evil,  and 
to  escape  the  difficulty  of  imagining  a  production  without  use  of  preexist- 
ing material.  Basilides  (flourished  125)  and  Valentinus  (died  160),  the 
rei)resentatives  of  this  view,  were  influenced  also  by  Hindu  i^hilosophy, 
and  their  dualism  is  almost  indistinguishable  from  pantheism.  A  similar 
view  has  been  held  in  modern  times  by  John  Stuart  Mill  and  apparently  by 
Frederick  W.  Kobertson. 

Dualism  seeks  to  show  how  the  One  becomes  the  many,  how  the  Absolute  gives  birth 
to  the  relative,  how  the  Good  can  consist  with  evil.  The  vAr;  of  Plato  seems  to  have 
meant  nothing  but  emptj-  space,  whose  not-being,  or  merely  negative  existence,  pre- 
vented the  full  realization  of  the  divine  ideas.  Aristotle  regarded  the  vKt)  as  a  more 
positive  cause  of  imperfection,— it  was  like  the  hard  material  which  hampers  the 
sculptor  in  expressing  his  thought.  The  real  problem  for  both  Plato  and  Aristotle  was 
to  explain  the  passage  from  pure  spiritual  existence  to  that  which  is  phenomenal  and 
imperfect,  from  the  absolute  and  unlimited  to  that  which  exists  in  space  and  time. 
Finiteness,  instead  of  being  created,  was  regarded  as  having  eternal  existence  and  as 
limiting  all  divine  manifestations.  The  vAi),  from  being  a  mere  abstraction,  became 
either  a  negative  or  a  positive  source  of  evil.  The  Alexandrian  Jews,  under  the  Influ- 
ence of  Hellenic  culture,  sought  to  make  this  dualism  explain  the  doctrine  of  creation. 

Basilides  and  Valentinus,  however,  were  also  under  the  influence  of  a  pantheistic 
philosophy  brought  in  from  the  remote  East  — the  philosophy  of  Buddhism,  which 
taught  that  the  original  Source  of  all  was  a  nameless  Being,  devoid  of  all  qualities,  and 
so,  indistinguishable  from  Nothing.  From  this  Being,  which  is  Not-being,  all  existing 
things  proceed.  Aristotle  and  Hegel  similarly  taught  that  pure  Being  =  Nothing.  But 
inasmuch  as  the  object  of  the  Alexandrian  philosophers  was  to  show  how  something 
could  be  originated,  they  were  obliged  to  conceive  of  the  primitive  Nothing  as  capable 
of  such  originating.  They,  morover,  in  the  absence  of  any  conception  of  absolute 
creation,  were  compelled  to  conceive  of  a  material  which  could  be  fashioned.  Hence 
the  Void,  the  Abyss,  is  made  to  take  the  place  of  matter.    If  it  be  said  that  they  did 
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not  conceive  of  the  Void  or  the  Abyss  as  substance,  we  reply  that  they  gave  it  just  as 
substjintial  existence  as  they  g-ave  to  the  first  Cause  of  thing-s,  which,  in  spite  of  their 
negative  descriptions  of  it,  involved  Will  and  Design.  And  although  they  do  not 
attribute  to  this  secondary  substance  a  positive  influence  for  evil,  they  notwithstand- 
ing see  in  it  the  unconscious  hinderer  of  all  good. 

Principal  TuUoch,  in  Encyc.  Brit.,  10:701  — "In  the  Alexandrian  Gnosis the 

stream  of  being  in  its  ever  outward  flow  at  length  comes  in  contact  with  dead  matter 
which  thus  receives  animation  and  becomes  a  living  source  of  evil."  Windclband, 
Hist.  Philosophy,  129,  144,  239  —  "  With  Valentinus,  side  by  side  with  the  Deity  poured 
forth  into  the  Pleroma  or  Fulness  of  spiritual  forms,  appears  the  Void,  likewise  original 
and  from  eternity ;  beside  Form  appears  matter;  beside  the  good  appears  the  evil." 
Mansel,  Gnostic  Heresies,  139 — "The  Platonic  theory  of  an  inert,  semi-existent  matter, 

was  adopted  by  the  Gnosis  of  Egypt 187  —  Valentinus  does  not  content 

himself,  like  Plato, withassumingasthegermof  the  natural  world  an  unformed 

matter  existing  from  all  eternity The  whole  theory  may  be  described  as  a 

development,  in  allegorical  language,  of  the  pantheistic  hypothesis  which  in  its  outline 
had  been  previously  adopted  by  Basilides."  A.  H.  Newman,  Ch.  History,  1 :  181-193, 
calls  the  philosophy  of  Basilides  "  fundamentally  pantheistic."  "  Valentinus,"  he  says, 
"  was  not  so  careful  to  insist  on  the  original  non-existence  of  God  and  everything."  We 
reply  that  even  to  Basilides  the  Non-existent  One  is  endued  with  iiower ;  and  this  power 
accomplishes  nothing  until  it  comes  in  contact  with  things  non-existent,  and  out  of 
them  fashions  the  seed  of  the  world.  The  things  non-existent  are  as  substantial  as  is 
the  Fashioner,  and  they  imply  both  objectivity  and  limitation. 

Lightfoot,  Com.  on  Colossians,  76-113,  esp.  82,  has  traced  a  connection  between  the 
Gnostic  doctrine,  the  earlier  Colossian  heresy,  and  the  still  earlier  teaching  of  the 
Essenes  of  Palestine.  All  these  were  characterized  by  ( 1)  the  spirit  of  caste  or  intel- 
lectual exclusivcuess ;  (3)  peculiar  tenets  as  to  creation  and  as  to  evil;  (3)  practical 
asceticism.  Matter  is  evil  and  separates  man  from  God;  hence  intermediate  beings 
between  man  and  God  as  objects  of  worship  ;  hence  also  mortification  of  the  body  as  a 
means  of  purifying  man  from  sin.  Paul's  antidote  for  both  erroi's  was  simply  the 
person  of  Christ,  the  true  and  only  Mediator  and  Sanctifler.  Sec  Guericke,  Church 
History,  1 :  161. 

Harnack,  Hist.  Dogma,  1:128  — "The  majority  of  Gnostic  undertakings  may  be 
viewed  as  attempts  to  transform  Christianity  into  a  theosophy.  ...  In  Gnosticism  the 
Hellenic  spirit  desired  to  make  itself  master  of  Christianitj',  or  more  correctly,  of  the 
Christian  communities."  .  .  .  232  —  Harnack  represents  one  of  the  fundamental  philo- 
soiihic  doctrines  of  Gnosticism  to  be  that  of  the  Cosmos  as  a  mixture  of  matter  with 
divine  sparks,  which  has  arisen  from  a  descent  of  the  latter  into  the  former  [  Alex- 
andrian Gnosticism],  or,  as  some  say,  from  the  perverse,  or  at  least  merely  permitted 
undertaking  of  a  subordinate  spirit  [  Syrian  Gnosticism  ].  We  may  compare  the  Hebrew 
Sadducee  with  the  Greek  Epicurean ;  the  Pharisee  with  the  Stoic ;  the  Essene  with  the 
Pj'thagorean.  The  Pharisees  overdid  the  idea  of  God's  transcendence.  Angels  must 
come  in  between  God  and  the  world.  Gnostic  intermediaries  were  the  logical  out- 
come. External  works  of  obedience  were  alone  valid.  Christ  preached,  instead  of 
this,  a  religion  of  the  heart.  Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus,  1:52  —  "The  rejection  of 
animal  sacrifices  and  consequent  abstaining  from  temple- worship  on  the  part  of  the 
Essenes,  which  seems  out  of  harmony  with  the  rest  of  their  legal  obedience,  is  most 
simiily  explained  as  the  consequence  of  their  idea  that  to  bring  to  God  a  bloody  animal 
offering  was  derogatory  to  his  transcendental  character.  Therefore  they  interpreted 
the  O.  T.  command  in  an  allegorizing  way." 

Lyman  Abbott:  "The  Oriental  dreams;  the  Greek  defines;  the  Hebrew  acts.  All 
these  influences  met  and  intermingled  at  Alexandria.  Emanations  were  mediations 
between  the  absolute,  unknowable,  all-containing  God,  and  the  i^ersonal,  revealed  and 
holy  God  of  Scripture.  Asceticism  was  one  result :  matter  is  undivine,  therefore  get 
rid  of  it.  License  was  another  result :  matter  is  undivine,  therefore  disregard  it  — 
there  is  no  disease  and  there  is  no  sin—  the  modern  doctrine  of  Christian  Science." 
Kedney,  Christian  Doctrine,  1 :  360-373 ;  3 :  354,  conceives  of  the  divine  glory  as  an  eternal 
matei-ial  environment  of  God,  out  of  which  the  universe  is  fashioned. 

The  author  of  "  The  Unseen  Universe  "  ( page  17 )  wrongly  calls  John  Stuart  Mill  a 
Manichtran.  But  Mill  disclaims  belief  in  the  piyrsonality  of  this  principle  that  resists  and 
limits  God,— see  his  posthumous  Essays  on  Religion,  176-195.  F.  W.  Robertson,  Lectures 
on  Genesis,  4-16  —  "Before  the  creation  of  the  world  all  was  chaos  .  .  .  but  with  the 
creation,  order  began.  .  .  .  God  did  not  cease  from  creation,  for  creation  is  going  on 
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every  day.    Nature  is  God  at  work.    Only  after  surprising  changes,  as  in  spring-time, 
do  we  say  figuratively, '  God  rests.'  "    See  also  Frothingham,  Christian  Philosophy. 

With  regard  to  this  view  we  remark  : 

(  a  )  The  maxim  ex  nihilo  nihil  fit,  upon  which  it  rests,  is  true  only  in 
so  far  as  it  asserts  that  no  event  takes  j^lace  -n-ithout  a  cause.  It  is  false,  if 
it  mean  that  nothing  can  ever  be  made  excej^t  out  of  material  jirevioasly 
existing.  The  maxim  is  therefore  applicable  only  to  the  realm  of  second 
causes,  and  does  not  bar  the  creative  power  of  the  great  first  Cause.  The 
doctrine  of  creation  does  not  dispense  with  a  cause  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  assigns  to  the  universe  a  sufficient  cause  in  God. 

Lucretius  :  "  Nihil  posse  creari  De  nihilo,  neque  quod  genitum  est  ad  nihil  revocari." 
Persius  :  "Gigni  De  nihilo  nihil,  in  nihilum  nil  posse  reverti."  Martcngen,  Dogmatics, 
116  —  "  The  nothing,  out  of  which  God  creates  the  world,  is  the  eternal  possibilities  of 
his  will,  which  are  the  sources  of  all  the  actualities  of  the  world."  Lewes,  Problems  of 
Life  and  Mind,  3:  292  — "When  therefore  it  is  argued  that  the  creation  of  something 
from  nothing  is  unthinkable  and  is  therefore  peremptorily  to  be  rejected,  the  argu- 
ment seems  to  me  to  be  defective.  The  process  is  thinkable,  but  not  imaginabli3, 
conceivable  but  not  probable."  See  Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  3:  81  ,s(/.  Lipsius, 
Dogroiitik,  288,  remarks  that  the  theory  of  dualism  is  quite  as  difHcult  as  that  of  abso- 
lute creation.  It  holds  to  a  point  of  time  when  God  began  to  fashion  preexisting  mate- 
rial, and  can  give  no  rejison  why  God  did  not  do  it  before,  since  there  must  always 
have  been  in  him  an  impulse  toward  this  fiishioning. 

(  6  )  Although  creation  without  the  use  of  preexisting  material  is  incon- 
ceivable, in  the  sense  of  being  unpicturable  to  the  imagination,  yet  the 
eternity  of  matter  is  equally  inconceivable.  For  creation  without  jire- 
existing  material,  moreover,  we  find  remote  analogies  in  our  own  creation 
of  ideas  and  volitions,  a  fact  as  inexplicable  as  God's  bringing  of  new  sub- 
stances into  being. 

Mivart,  Lessons  from  Nature,  371,  372 — "  We  have  to  a  certain  extent  an  aid  to  the 
thought  of  absolute  creation  in  our  own  free  volition,  which,  as  al)80lutely  originating 
and  determining,  maj-  be  taken  as  the  type  to  us  of  the  creative  act."  We  speak  of  '  the 
creative  faculty  '  of  the  artist  or  poet.  We  cannot  give  reality  to  the  i)roducts  of  our 
imaginations,  as  God  can  to  his.  But  if  thought  were  only  substance,  the  analogy 
would  be  complete.  Shedd,  Dogm.  Tlieol..  1 : 4(i7  —  "  Our  thoughts  and  volitions  are 
created  exnihih),  in  the  sense  that  one  thought  is  not  made  out  of  another  thought,  nor 
one  volition  out  of  another  volition."  So  created  substance  may  be  only  the  mind  and 
will  of  God  in  exercise,  automatically  in  matter,  freely  in  the  case  of  free  beings  ( see 
pages  90, 10.5-110,  383,  and  in  our  treatment  of  Preservation. 

Beddoes :  "  I  have  a  bit  of  Fiat  in  my  soul.  And  can  myself  create  mj'  little  world." 
Mark  Hopkins  :  "  Man  is  an  image  of  God  as  a  creator.  .  .  .  He  can  purposely  create, 
or  cause  to  be,  a  future  that,  but  for  him,  would  not  have  been."  E.  C.  Stedman, 
Nature  of  Poetry,  223 —  "  So  far  as  the  Poet,  the  artist,  is  creative,  he  becomes  a  sharer 
of  the  divine  imagination  and  power,  and  even  of  the  divine  responsi')ility."  Words- 
worth calls  the  poet  a  "serene  creator  of  immortal  things."  Imagination,  he  says,  is 
but  another  name  for  "  clearest  insight,  amplitude  of  mind,  And  reason  in  her  most 
exalted  mood."  "  If  we  are  'gods '  (Ps.  82: 6 ),  that  part  of  the  Infinite  which  is  embodied 
in  us  must  partake  to  a  limited  extent  of  his  power  to  create."  Veitch,  Knowing  and 
Being,  289  —  "  Will,  the  expression  of  personalit}',  both  as  originating  resolutions  and 
moulding  existing  materia]  into  form,  is  the  nearest  approach  in  thought  which  we 
can  make  to  divine  creation." 

Creation  is  not  simplj-the  thought  of  God,  —it  is  also  the  wiU  of  God  — thought  in 
expression,  reason  externalized.  Will  is  creation  out  of  nothing,  in  the  sense  that  there 
is  no  use  of  preexisting  material.  In  man's  exercise  of  the  creative  imagination  there 
is  will,  as  well  as  intellect.  Royce,  Studies  of  Good  and  Evil,  256,  points  out  that  we 
can  be  original  in  ( 1 )  the  style  or  form  of  our  work ;  ( 3 )  in  the  selection  of  the  objects 
we  imitate  ;  (3)  in  the  invention  of  relativ-ely  novel  combinations  of  material.  Style, 
subject,  combination,  then,  comprise  the  methods  of  our  originality.    Our  new  con- 
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ceptions  of  nature  as  the  expression  of  the  divine  mind  and  will  briag  creation  more 
within  our  compreliension  than  did  the  old  conception  of  the  world  as  substance  capa- 
ble of  existing-  apart  from  God.  Hudson,  Law  of  Psychic  Phenomena,  294,  thinks  that 
we  have  power  to  create  visible  phantasms,  or  embodied  thouj^-hts,  that  can  be  subject- 
ively perceived  by  others.  See  also  Hudson's  Scientific  Demonstratiim  of  Future  Life, 
153.  He  defines  genius  as  the  result  of  the  synchronous  action  of  the  objective  and 
subjective  faculties.  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  in  his  judgment,  was  a  wonderful  psychic. 
Intuitive  perception  and  objective  reason  were  with  him  always  iu  the  ascendant. 
His  miracles  were  misinterpreted  psjx'hic  phenomena.  Jesus  never  claimed  that  his 
works  were  outside  of  natural  law.  All  men  have  the  same  intuitional  power,  though 
in  difl'ering-  degrees. 

"We  may  add  that  the  begetting  of  a  child  by  man  is  the  giving  of  substantial  exist- 
ence to  another.  Christ's  creation  of  man  may  be  like  his  own  begetting  by  the  Father. 
Behrends :  *'  The  relation  between  God  and  the  universe  is  more  intimate  and  organic 
than  that  between  an  artist  and  his  work.  The  marble  figure  is  independent  of  the 
sculptor  the  moment  it  is  completed.  It  remains,  though  he  die.  But  the  universe 
would  vanish  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  divine  presence  and  indwelling.  If  I  were  to 
use  any  figure,  it  would  be  that  of  generation.  The  immanence  of  God  is  the  scci-et  of 
natural  permanence  and  uniformity.  Creation  Is  primai-ily  a  spiritual  act.  The  uni- 
verse is  not  what  we  see  and  handle.  The  real  universe  is  an  empire  of  energies,  a  hier- 
archy of  correlated  forces,  whose  reality  and  unity  are  rooted  in  the  rational  will  of 
(jod  perpetually  active  in  preservation.  But  there  is  no  identity  of  substance,  nor  is 
there  any  division  of  the  divine  substance." 

Bowne,  Theory  of  Thought  and  Knowledge,  36— "A  mind  is  conceivable  which  should 
create  its  objects  outright  by  pure  self-activity  and  without  dependence  on  anything 
beyond  itself.  Such  is  our  conception  of  the  Creator's  relation  to  his  objects.  But 
this  is  not  the  case  with  us  except  to  a  very  slight  extent.  Our  mental  life  Itself 
begins,  and  we  come  only  gradually  to  a  knowledge  of  things  and  of  ourselves.  In 
some  sense  our  objects  are  given  ;  that  is,  we  cannot  have  objects  at  wiU  or  vary  their 
properties  at  our  pleasure.  In  this  sense  we  are  passive  in  knowledge,  and  no  ideal- 
ism can  remove  this  fact.  But  in  some  sense  also  our  objects  are  our  own  products  ; 
for  an  existing  object  becomes  an  object  for  us  only  as  we  think  it,  and  thus  make  it 
our  object.  In  this  sense,  knowledge  is  an  active  process,  and  not  a  passive  reception 
of  readymade  information  from  without."  Clarke,  Self  and  the  Father,  38  —  "  Are  we 
humiliated  by  having  data  for  our  imaginations  to  work  upon  ?  by  being  unable  to 
create  material?  Not  unless  it  be  a  shame  to  be  second  to  the  Creator."  Causation  is 
as  mysterious  as  Creation.  Balzac  lived  with  his  characters  as  actual  beings.  On  the 
Creative  Principle,  see  N.  R.  Wood,  The  Witness  of  Sin,  114-135. 

(  c  )  It  is  imijhilosopliical  to  j^ostulate  two  eternal  substances,  when  one 
seli'-existent  Cause  of  aU  things  will  account  for  the  facts,  (d)  It  contra- 
dicts our  fundamental  notion  of  God  as  absolute  sovereign  to  suppose  the 
existence  of  any  other  substance  to  be  independent  of  his  wiU.  (  c  )  This 
second  substance  with  which  God  must  of  necessity  work,  since  it  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  theory,  inherently  evil  and  the  source  of  evil,  not  only  limits 
God's  power,  but  destroys  his  blessedness.  (/)  This  theory  does  not 
answer  its  purpose  of  accounting  for  moral  evil,  unless  it  be  also  assumed 
that  spirit  is  material, — in  which  case  dualism  gives  place  to  materialism. 

Martensen,  Dogmatics,  121  — "  God  becomes  a  mere  demiurge,  if  nature  existed  before 
spirit.  That  spirit  only  who  in  a  perfect  sense  is  able  to  commence  his  work  of  crea- 
tion can  have  power  to  complete  it."  If  God  does  not  create,  he  must  use  what  mate- 
rial he  finds,  and  this  working  with  intractable  material  must  be  his  perpetual  sorrow . 
Such  limitation  in  the  power  of  the  deity  seemed  to  John  Stuart  Mill  the  best  explana- 
tion of  the  existing  imperfections  of  the  universe. 

The  other  form  of  dualism  is  : 

B.  That  which  holds  to  the  eternal  existence  of  two  antagonistic  spirits, 
one  evil  and  the  other  good.     In  this  view,  matter  is  not  a  negative  and 
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imperfect  substance  wlaich  nevertlieless  has  self-existence,  but  is  either  the 
work  or  the  instrument  of  a  personal  and  positively  malignant  intelligence, 
who  wages  war  against  all  good.  This  was  the  view  of  the  Manichseans. 
Manichseanism  is  a  compound  of  Chi-istianity  and  the  Persian  doctrine  of 
two  eternal  and  opposite  intelligences.  Zoroaster,  however,  held  matter  to 
be  pure,  and  to  be  the  creation  of  the  good  Being.  Mani  apparently 
regarded  matter  as  captive  to  the  evil  spirit,  if  not  absolutely  his  creation. 

The  old  story  of  Mani's  travels  in  Greece  is  wholly  a  mistake.  Guericke,  Church 
History,  1 :  185-18",  maintains  that  Manichceanism  contains  no  mixture  of  Platonic 
philosophy,  has  no  connection  -with  Judaism,  and  as  a  sect  came  into  no  direct  relations 
with  the  Catholic  church.  Hamoch,  Wegweiser,  22,  calls  Manichaeanism  a  compound 
of  Gnosticism  and  Parseeism.  Herzog,  EncyclopSdie,  art. :  Mani  und  die  ManichSer, 
regards  Manichseanism  as  the  fruit,  acme,  and  completion  of  Gnosticism.  Gnosticism 
was  a  heresy  in  the  church ;  Manichajanism,  like  New  Platonism,  was  an  anti-church. 
J.  P.  Lange :  "  These  opposing-  theories  represent  various  pagan  conceptions  of  the 
world,  which,  after  the  manner  of  palimpsests,  show  through  Christianity."  Isaac 
Taylor  speaks  of  "the  creator  of  the  carnivora" ;  and  some  modern  Christians  practi- 
cally regard  Satan  as  a  second  and  equal  God. 

On  the  Religion  of  Zoroaster,  see  Haug,  Essays  on  Parsees,  139-161,  302-309 ;  also  our 
quotations  on  pp.  347-349;  Monier  "Williams,  in  19th  Century,  Jan.  1881 :  155-177  — Ahura 
Mazda  was  the  creator  of  the  universe.  Matter  was  created  by  him,  and  was  neither 
identified  with  him  nor  an  emanation  from  him.  In  the  divine  nature  thei'e  were  tAvo 
opposite,  but  not  opposing,  principles  or  forces,  called  "  twins"  —  the  one  constructive, 
the  other  destructive ;  the  one  beneficent,  the  other  maleficent.  Zoroaster  called  these 
"twins"  also  by  the  name  of  "spirits,"  and  declared  that "  these  two  spirits  created,  the 
one  the  reality,  the  other  the  non-reality."  Williams  says  that  these  two  principles 
were  conflicting  only  in  name.  The  only  antagonism  was  between  the  resulting  good 
and  evil  brought  about  by  the  free  agent,  man.    See  Jackson,  Zoroaster. 

We  may  add  that  in  later  times  this  personification  of  principles  in  the  deity  seems  to 
have  become  a  definite  belief  in  two  opposing  personal  spirits,  and  that  Mani,  Manes, 
or  Manichieus  adopted  this  feature  of  Parseeism,  with  the  addition  of  certain  Christian 
elements.  Hageubach,  History  of  Doctrine,  1 :  -470  —  "  The  doctrine  of  the  Manicha»ans 
was  that  creation  was  the  work  of  Satan."  See  also  Gieseler,  Church  History,  1 :203 ; 
Neander,  Church  History,  1 :  478-505 ;  Blunt,  Diet.  Doct.  and  Hist.  Theology,  art. :  Dual- 
ism ;  and  especially  Baur,  Das  manichiiische  Religionssystem.  A.  H.  Newman,  Ch.  His- 
tory, 1 :  194  —  "  Manicha?ism  is  Gnosticism,  with  its  Christian  elements  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  the  Zoroastrian,  old  Babylonian,  and  other  Oriental  elements  raised 
to  the  maximum.  Manicha'ism  is  Oriental  dualism  under  Christian  names,  the  Chris- 
tian names  employed  retaining  scarcely  a  trace  of  their  proper  m(!aning.  The  most 
fundamental  thing  in  Manicha?ism  Ls  its  absolute  dualism.  The  kingdom  of  light  and 
the  kingdom  of  darkness  with  their  rulers  stand  eternally  opposed  to  each  other." 

Of  this  view  we  need  only  say  that  it  is  refuted  (  a )  by  all  the  arguments 
for  the  unity,  omnipotence,  sovereignty,  and  blessedness  of  God  ;  {b)  by 
the  Scripture  representations  of  the  prince  of  evil  as  the  creature  of  God 
and  as  subject  to  God's  control. 

Scripture  passages  showing  that  Satan  is  God's  creature  or  subject  are  the  following : 

Col.  1  :  16  —  "  for  in  him  were  all  tMngs  created,  in  the  heavens  and  upon  the  earth,  things  risible  and  things  invisible, 
whether  thrones  or  dominions  or  principalities  or  powers  " ;  cf.  Eph.  6  :  12  —  "  onr  wrestling  is  not  against  flesh  and 
blood,  but  against  the  principalities,  against  the  powers,  against  the  world-rulers  of  this  darkness,  against  the  spiritual 
hosts  of  wickedness  in  the  heavenly  places  " ;  2  Pet.  2:4  —  "God  spared  not  the  angels  when  they  sinned,  but  cast  them 
down  to  hell,  and  committed  them  to  pits  of  darkness,  to  be  reserved  unto  judgment "  ;  Rev.  20  :  2  —  "  laid  hold  on  the 
dragon,  the  old  serpent,  which  is  the  Devil  and  Satan  "  ;  10  —  "and  the  devil  that  deceived  them  was  cast  into  the  lake 
of  fire  and  brimstone." 

The  closest  analogy  to  Manichtean  dualism  is  found  in  the  popular  conception  of  the 
devil  held  by  the  mediieval  Roman  church.  It  is  a  question  whether  he  was  regarded 
as  a  rival  or  as  a  servant  of  God.  Matheson,  Messages  of  Old  Religions,  says  that 
Parseeism  recognizes  an  obstructive  element  in  the  nature  of  God  himself.  Moral  evil 
is  realitj',  and  there  is  that  element  of  truth  in  Parseeism.    But  there  is  no  reconcilia" 
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tion,  nor  is  it  shown  that  all  things  work  tog-ethor  for  good.  E.  H.  Johnson :  "  This 
theory  sets  up  matter  as  a  sort  of  deity,  a  senseless  idol  endowed  with  the  truly  divine 
attribute  of  self-existence.  But  we  can  acknowledge  but  one  God.  To  erect  matter 
into  an  eternal  Thing,  independent  of  the  Almighty  but  forever  beside  him,  is  the  most 
revolting  of  ail  theories."  Tennyson,  Unpublished  Poem  (  Life,  1 :  314 )  —  "  Oh  me  !  for 
why  is  all  around  us  hero  As  if  some  lesser  God  had  made  the  world,  But  had  not  force 
to  shape  it  as  he  would  Till  the  high  God  behold  it  from  beyond,  And  enter  it  and  make 
it  beautiful  'i " 

E.  G.  Robinson :  "  Evil  ia  not  eternal ;  if  it  were,  we  should  be  paying  our  respects  to 
it.  .  .  .  There  is  much  Manichseism  in  modern  piety.  We  would  influence  soul  through 
the  body.  Hence  sacramentariaiiism  and  penance.  Puritanism  is  theological  Mani- 
chiBanism.  Christ  recommended  fasting  because  it  belonged  to  his  age.  Christianity 
came  from  Judaism.  Churchism  comes  largely  from  reproducing  what  Christ  did. 
Christianity  is  not  perfunctory  in  its  practices.  We  are  to  fast  only  when  there  is  good 
reason  for  it."  L.  H.  Mills,  New  World,  March,  1895 :  51,  suggests  that  Phariseeism  may 
be  the  same  with  Farseeism,  which  is  but  another  name  for  Parseeism.  He  thinks  that 
Resurrection,  Immortahty,  Paradise,  Satan,  Judgment,  Hell,  came  from  Persian 
sources,  and  gradually  drove  out  the  old  Sadduceean  simplicity.  Ptleiderer,  Philos. 
Religion,  1 :  206  —  "According  to  the  Persian  legend,  the  first  human  pair  was  a  good 
creation  of  the  all-wise  Spirit,  Ahura,  who  had  bi-eathed  into  them  his  own  breath. 
But  soon  the  primeval  men  allowed  themselves  to  be  seduced  by  the  hostile  Spirit 
Angromainyu  into  lying  and  idolatry,  whei-eby  the  evil  spirits  obtained  power  over 
them  and  the  earth  and  spoiled  the  good  creation." 

Disselhoflf,  Die  klassische  Poesie  und  die  guttliche  Offenbarung,  13-25—"  The  Gathas 
of  Zoroaster  are  the  fli'st  poems  of  humanity.  In  them  man  rouses  himself  to  assert 
his  superiority  to  nature  and  the  spirituality  of  God.  God  is  not  identified  with 
nature.  The  impersonal  nature-gods  are  vain  idols  and  are  causes  of  corruption. 
Their  worshipers  are  servants  of  falsehood.  Ahura- Mazda  ( living-wise )  is  a  moral  and 
spiritual  personality.  Ahriman  is  equally  eternal  but  not  equally  powerful.  Good 
has  not  complete  victory  over  evil.  Dualism  is  admitted  and  unity  is  lost.  The  con- 
flict of  faiths  leads  to  separation.  While  one  portion  of  the  race  remains  in  the  Iranian 
highlands  to  maintain  man's  freedom  and  independence  of  nature,  another  portion  goes 
South- East  to  the  luxuriant  banks  of  the  Gamges  to  serve  the  deified  forces  of  nature. 
The  East  stands  for  unity,  as  the  West  for  duality.  Yet  Zoroaster  in  the  Gathas  is 
almost  deified;  and  his  religion,  which  begins  by  giving  predominance  to  the  good 
Spirit,  ends  by  being  honey-combed  with  nature-worship." 

2.     Emanation. 

This  theory  holds  that  the  universe  is  of  the  same  s  ubstauce  with  God, 
and  is  the  proditct  of  successive  evohitions  from  his  being.  This  was  tlie 
view  of  the  Syrian  Gnostics.  Their  system  was  an  attempt  to  interj^ret 
Christianity  in  the  forms  of  Oriental  theosophy.  A  similar  doctrine  w:is 
taught,  in  the  last  century,  by  Swedenborg. 

We  object  to  it  on  the  following  grounds:  (a)  It  virtually  denies  the 
infinity  and  transcendence  of  God,  —  by  applying  to  him  a  principle  of 
evolution,  growth,  and  progress  which  belongs  only  to  the  finite  and  imper- 
fect. ( 6  )  It  contradicts  the  divine  holiness,  —  since  man,  wh  o  by  the 
theory  is  of  the  substance  of  God,  is  nevertheless  morally  evil.  (  c )  It 
leads  logically  to  pantheism, —  since  the  claim  that  human  personality  is 
illusory  cannot  be  maintained  without  also  surrendering  belief  in  the  per- 
sonahty  of  God. 

Saturninus  of  Antioch,  Bardesancs  of  Edessa,  Tatian  of  Assyria,  Marcion  of  Sinope, 
all  of  the  second  century,  were  representatives  of  this  view.  Blunt,  Diet,  of  Doct.  and 
Hist.  Theology,  art. :  Emanation :  "The  divine  operation  was  symbolized  by  the  image 
of  the  rays  of  light  proceeding  from  the  sun,  which  were  most  intense  when  nearest  to 
the  luminous  substance  of  the  body  of  which  they  formed  a  part,  but  which  decreased 
in  intensity  as  they  receded  from  their  source,  until  at  last  they  disappeared  altogether 
in  darkness.    So  the  spiritual  effulgence  of  the  Supreme  Mind  formed  a  world  of  spirit. 
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the  intensity  of  which  varied  inversely  with  its  distance  from  its  source,  until  at 
leng-th  it  vanished  in  matter.  Hence  tliere  is  a  chain  of  ever  expanding-  ^ons  which 
are  increasing-  attenuations  of  his  substance  and  the  sum  of  which  constitutes  his  ful- 
ness, i.  e.,  the  complete  revela.tion  of  his  hidden  being-."  Emanation,  from  c,  and  manare, 
to  flow  forth.  Guericke,  Church  History,  1 :  160  — "many  flames  from  one  lig-ht  .... 
the  direct  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  creation  from  nothing."  Neander,  Church  His- 
tory, 1 :  373-oT4.  The  doctrine  of  emanation  is  distinctly  materialistic.  We  hold,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  universe  is  an  expression  of  God,  but  not  an  emanation  from  God. 

On  the  difference  between  Oriental  emanation  and  eternal  generation,  see  Shedd, 
Dogm.  TheoL,  1 :  470,  and  History  Doctrine,  1 :  11-13,  318,  note  —  "  1.  That  which  is  eter- 
nally generated  is  infinite,  not  finite ;  it  is  a  divine  and  eternal  person  who  is  not  the 
world  or  any  portion  of  it.  In  the  Oriental  schemes,  emanation  is  a  mode  of  account- 
ing for  the  origin  of  the  finite.  But  eternal  generation  still  leaves  the  finite  to  be 
oi'iginated.  The  begetting  of  the  Son  is  the  generation  of  an  infinite  person  who  after- 
wards creates  the  finite  universe  deniliilo.  2.  Eternal  generation  has  for  its  result  a 
subsistence  or  personal  hypostasis  totally  distinct  from  the  world;  but  emanation  in 
relation  to  the  deity  jields  only  an  impersomd  or  at  most  a  personified  energy  or  eflSu- 
ence  which  is  one  of  the  powers  or  principles  of  nature —  a  mere  anima  mundi."  The 
truths  of  which  emanation  was  the  perversion  and  caricature  were  therefore  the  gen- 
eration of  tlie  Son  and  the  procession  of  the  Si)irit. 

Principal  TuUoch,  in  Encyc.  Brit.,  10 :  704  — "  All  the  Gnostics  agree  in  regarding  this 
world  as  not  proceeding  immediately  from  the  Supreme  Being.  .  .  ,  The  Supreme 
Being  is  regarded  as  wholly  inconceivable  and  indescribable  —  as  the  unfathomable 
Abyss  ( Valentinus)  — the  Uimameable  (  Bsisilides ).  From  this  transcendent  source 
existence  springs  by  emanation  in  a  series  of  spiritual  powers.  .  .  .  The  passage  from 
the  higher  spiritual  world  to  the  lower  material  one  is,  on  the  one  hand,  apprehended 
as  a  mere  continued  degeneracy  from  the  Source  of  Life,  at  length  terminating  in  the 
kingdom  of  darkness  and  death — the  bordering  chaos  surrounding  the  kingdom  of 
light.  On  the  other  hand  the  pjissage  is  apprehended  in  a  more  precisely  dualistic  form, 
as  a  positive  invasion  of  the  kingdom  of  light  by  a  self-exLstent  kingdom  of  darkness. 
According  as  Gnosticism  adopted  one  or  other  of  these  modes  of  explaining  the  exist- 
ence of  the  present  world,  it  fell  into  the  two  great  divisions  which,  from  their  places 
of  origin,  have  received  the  respective  names  of  the  Alexandrian  and  Syrian  Gnosis. 
The  one,  as  we  have  seen,  prcsents  more  a  Western,  the  other  more  an  Eastern  type  of 
speculation.  The  dualistic  element  in  the  one  case  scarcel}'  appears  beneath  the  panthe- 
istic, and  bears  resemblance  to  the  Platonic  notion  of  the  Oa>),  a  mere  blank  necessity,  a 
limitless  void.  In  the  other  case,  the  dualistic  element  is  clear  and  prominent,  corres- 
ponding to  the  Zarathustrian  doctrine  of  an  active  principle  of  evil  as  well  as  of  good 
—  of  a  kingdom  of  Ahriman,  as  well  as  a  kingdom  of  Ormuzd.  In  the  Syrian  Gnosis 
.  .  .  there  appeiu"s  from  the  first  a  hostile  principle  of  evil  in  collision  with  the  good." 

We  must  remember  that  dualism  is  an  attempt  to  substitute  for  the  doctrine  of  abso- 
lute creation,  a  theory  that  matter  and  evil  are  due  to  something  negative  or  positive 
outside  of  God.  Dualism  is  a  theory  of  origins,  not  of  results.  Keeping  this  in  mind, 
we  may  call  the  Alexandrian  Gnostics  dualists,  while  we  regard  emanation  as  the  char- 
acteristic teaching  of  the  Syrian  Gnostics.  These  latter  made  matter  to  be  only  an 
efflux  from  God  and  evil  only  a  degenerate  form  of  good.  If  the  Syrians  held  the  world 
to  be  independent  of  God,  this  independence  was  conceived  of  only  as  a  later  result  or 
product,  not  as  an  original  fact.  Some  Uke  Saturninus  and  Bardesanes  verged  toward 
Mauichiuan  doctrine ;  othei-s  like  Tatian  and  Marcion  toward  Egyptian  dualism ;  but 
all  held  to  emanation  as  the  philosophical  explanation  of  what  the  Scriptures  call  crea- 
tion. These  remarks  will  serve  as  qualification  and  criticism  of  the  opinions  which  we 
proceed  to  quote. 

Sheldon,  Ch.  Hist.,  1:306— "The  Syrians  were  in  general  more  dualistic  than  the 
Alexandrians.  Some,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Hindu  pantheists,  regarded  the  material 
realm  as  the  region  of  emptiness  and  illusion,  the  void  opposite  of  the  Pleroma,  that 
world  of  spiritual  realitj' and  fulness;  others  assigned  a  more  positive  nature  to  the 
material,  and  regarded  it  as  capable  of  an  evil  aggressiveness  even  apart  from  auy 
quickening  by  the  incoming  of  life  from  above."  Manscl,  Gnostic  Heresies,  139— "Like 
Saturninus,  Bardesanes  is  said  to  have  combined  the  doctrine  of  the  malignity  of  mat- 
ter -ndth  that  of  an  active  principle  of  evil ;  and  he  connected  together  these  two  usu- 
ally antagonistic  theories  by  maintaining  that  the  inert  matter  was  co-eternal  with 
God,  while  Satan  as  the  active  principle  of  evil  was  produced  from  matter  ( or,  accord- 
ing to  another  statement,  co-eternal  with  it ),  and  acted  in  conjunction  with  it.    143  — 
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The  feature  which  is  usually  selected  as  characteristic  of  the  Syrian  Gnosis  is  the  doc- 
trine of  dualism ;  that  is  to  say,  the  assumption  of  the  existence  of  two  active  and 
independent  principles,  the  one  of  g-ood,  the  other  of  evil.  This  assumption  wsis  dis- 
tinctly held  hy  Saturninus  and  Bardesanes  ...  in  contradistinction  to  the  Platonic 
theory  of  an  inert  semi-existent  matter,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Gnosis  of  Egypt. 
The  former  principle  found  its  log-ical  development  in  the  next  century  in  Mani- 
cheism ;  the  latter  leads  with  almost  equal  certainty  to  Pantheism." 

A.  H.  Newman,  Ch.  History,  1 :  193  —  "  Marcion  did  not  speculate  as  to  the  origin  of 
evil.  The  Demiurge  and  his  kingdom  are  apparently  regarded  as  existing  from  eter- 
nity. Matter  he  regarded  as  intrinsically  evil,  and  he  practised  a  rigid  asceticism." 
Mansel,  Gnostic  Heresies,  210 —  "  Marcion  did  not,  with  the  majority  of  the  Gnostics, 
regard  the  Demiurge  as  a  derived  and  dependent  being,  whose  imperfection  is  due  to 
his  remoteness  from  the  highest  Cause;  nor  yet,  accordinsr  to  the  Persian  doctrine,  did 
he  assume  an  eternal  principle  of  pure  malignity.  His  second  principle  is  independent 
of  and  co-eternal  with,  the  fli-st ;  opposed  to  it  however,  not  as  evil  to  good,  but  as 
imperfection  to  perfection,  or,  as  Marcion  expressed  it,  as  a  just  to  a  good  being.  218 
—  Non-recognition  of  any  principle  of  pure  evil.  Three  principles  only  :  the  Supreme 
God,  the  Demiurge,  and  the  eternal  Matter,  the  two  latter  being  imperfect  but  not 
necessarily  evil.  Some  of  the  Marcionitcs  seem  to  have  added  an  evil  spirit  as  a  fourth 
principle.  .  .  .  Marcion  is  the  least  Gnostic  of  all  the  Gnostics.  .  .  .  31  — The  Indian 
influence  may  be  seen  in  Egypt,  the  Persian  in  Syria.  .  .  .  33 — To  Platonism,  modified 
by  Judaism,  Gnosticism  owed  much  of  its  philosophical  form  and  tendencies.  To  the 
dualism  of  the  Persian  religion  it  owed  one  form  at  least  of  its  speculations  on  the 
origin  and  remedy  of  evil,  and  many  of  the  details  of  its  doctrine  of  emanations.  To 
the  Buddhism  of  India,  modified  again  probably  by  Platonism,  it  was  indebted  for 
the  doctrines  of  the  antagonism  between  s]:)iritand  matter  and  the  unreality  of  derived 
existence  ( the  germ  of  the  Gnostic  Docetism ),  and  in  part  at  least  for  the  theory  which 
regards  the  universe  as  a  series  of  successive  emanations  from  the  absolute  Unity." 

Emanation  holds  that  some  stuff  has  proceeded  from  the  nature  of  God,  and  that 
God  has  formed  this  stuff  into  the  universe.  But  matter  is  not  composed  of  stuff  at 
all.  It  is  merely  an  activity  of  God.  Origenheld  thati^uxrj  etymologieally  denotes  a 
being  which,  struck  off  from  God  the  central  source  of  light  and  warmth,  has  cooled 
in  its  love  for  the  good,  but  still  has  the  possibility  of  returning  to  its  spiritual  origin. 
Pfleiderer,  Philosoi>hy  of  Religion,  3 :  371,  thus  describes  Origen's  view  :  "  As  our  body, 
while  consisting  of  many  members,  is  yet  an  organism  which  is  held  together  by  one 
soul,  so  the  universe  is  to  be  thought  of  as  an  immense  living  being,  which  is  held 
together  by  one  soul,  the  power  and  the  Logos  of  God."  Palmer,  Theol.  Definition,  63, 
note  — "  The  evil  of  Eraanationism  is  seen  in  the  history  of  Gnosticism.  An  emanation 
is  a  portion  of  the  divine  essence  regarded  as  separated  from  it  and  sent  forth  as  inde- 
pendent. Having  no  pei'petual  bond  of  connection  with  the  divine,  it  either  sinks  into 
degradation,  as  Basilides  taught,  or  becomes  actively  hostile  to  the  divine,  as  the 

Ophites  believed In  like  manner  the  Deists  of  a  later  time  came  to  regard  the 

laws  of  nature  as  having  an  independent  existence,  i.  e.,  as  emanations." 

John  Milton,  Christian  Doctrine,  holds  this  view.  Matter  is  an  efflux  from  God  him- 
self, not  intrinsically  bad,  and  incapable  of  annihilation.  Finite  existence  is  an  emana- 
tion from  God's  substance,  and  God  has  loosened  his  hold  on  those  living  portions  or 
centres  of  finite  existence  which  he  has  endowed  with  free  will,  so  that  these  Indei^end- 
ent  beings  may  originate  actions  not  moi'ally  referable  to  himself.  This  doctrine  of 
free  will  relieves  Milton  from  the  charge  of  pantheism ;  see  Masson,  Life  of  Milton, 
6 :  834-836.  Lotze,  Philos.  Religion,  xhoii,  li,  distinguishes  creation  from  emanation  by 
saying  that  creation  necessitates  a  divine  Will,  while  emanation  flows  by  natural  conse- 
quence from  the  being  of  God.  God's  motive  in  creation  is  love,  which  urges  him  to 
communicate  his  holiness  to  other  beings.  God  creates  individual  finite  spirits,  and 
then  permits  the  thought,  which  at  first  was  only  his,  to  become  the  thought  of  these 
other  spirits.  This  transference  of  his  thought  by  will  is  the  creation  of  the  world, 
P.  W.  Farrar,  on  Heb.  1:2  —  "  The  word  ^Eoh.  was  used  by  the  Gnostics  to  describe  the 
various  emanations  by  which  they  tried  at  once  to  widen  and  to  bridge  over  the  gulf 
between  the  human  and  the  divine.  Over  that  imaginary  chasm  John  threw  the  arch 
of  the  Incarnation,  when  he  wrote :  '  The  "Word  became  flesb '  ( John  1 :  14 )." 

Upton,  Hibbert  Lectures,  chap.  3  —  "  In  the  very  making  of  souls  of  his  own  essence 
and  substance,  and  in  the  vacating  of  his  own  causality  in  order  that  men  may  be  free, 
God  already  dies  in  order  that  they  may  live.  God  withdraws  himself  from  our  wills, 
so  as  to  make  possible  free  choice  and  even  possible  opposition  to  himself.   Individual- 
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ism  admits  dualism  but  not  complete  division.  Our  dualism  holds  stUl  to  underground 
connections  of  Ufe  between  man  and  man,  man  and  nattire,  man  and  God.  Even  the 
physical  creation  is  ethical  at  heai"t :  each  thing  is  dependent  on  other  things,  and  must 
serve  them,  or  lose  its  own  life  and  beauty.  The  branch  must  abide  in  the  vine,  or  it 
withers  and  is  cut  off  and  burned  "  (275 ). 

Swedenborg  held  to  emanation,  —see  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom,  283,  303,305 — "Every 
one  who  thinks  from  clear  reason  sees  that  the  universe  is  not  created  from  nothing. 

....  All  things  were  created  out  of  a  substance As  God  alone  is  substance  in 

itself  and  therefore  the  real  esse,  it  is  evidence  that  the  existence  of  things  is  from  no 
other  source.  .  .  .  Yet  the  created  universe  is  not  God,  because  God  is  not  in  time  and 
space.  .  .  .  There  is  a  creation  of  the  universe,  and  of  all  things  therein,  by  continual 

mediations  from  the  First In  the  substances  and  matters  of  which  the  earths 

consist,  there  is  nothing  of  the  Divine  in  itself,  but  they  are  deprived  of  all  that  is 

divine  in  itself StUl  they  have  brought  with  them  by  continuation  from  the 

substance  of  the  spiritual  sum  that  which  was  there  from  the  Divine."  Swedenborg- 
ianism  is  "materialism  driven  deep  and  clinched  on  the  inside."  This  system  reverses 
the  Lord's  prayer ;  it  should  read  :  "  As  on  earth,  so  in  heaven."  He  disliked  certain 
sects,  and  he  found  that  all  wlio  belonged  to  those  sects  were  in  the  hells,  condemned 
to  everlasting  punishment.  The  truth  is  not  materialistic  emanation,  as  Swedenborg 
imagined,  but  rather  divine  energizing  in  space  and  time.  The  universe  is  God's  system 
of  graded  self-limitation,  from  matter  up  to  mind.  It  has  had  a  beginning,  and  God 
has  instituted  it.  It  is  a  finite  and  partial  manifestation  of  the  infinite  Spirit.  Matter 
is  an  expression  of  spirit,  but  not  an  emaTiation  from  spirit,  anj-  more  than  our 
thoughts  and  volitions  are.  Finite  sjiirits,  on  the  other  hand,  are  differentiations  within 
the  being  of  God  himself,  and  so  are  not  emanations  from  him. 

Napoleon  asked  Goethe  what  mattter  was.  "  jKspn't  j;cie  — frozen  spirit"  was  the 
answer  Schelling  wished  Goethe  had  given  him.  But  neither  is  matter  spirit,  nor  are 
matter  and  spirit  together  mere  natural  efTliixes  from  God's  substance.  A  divine  insti- 
tution of  them  is  retiuisite  (quoted  substantially  from  Dornor,  System  of  Doctrine, 
2:40).  Schlegel  in  a  similar  manner  called  architecture  "frozen  music,"  and  another 
writer  calls  music  "dissolved  architecture."  There  is  a  "  psychical  automatism,"  as 
Ladd  says,  in  his  Philosophy  of  Mind,  169 ;  and  Hegel  calls  natui-e  "the  corpse  of  the 
understanding— spirit  in  alienation  from  itself."  But  spirit  is  the  Adam,  of  which 
nature  is  the  Eve ;  and  man  says  to  nature :  "  This  is  bone  of  my  bones,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh,"  as 
Adam  did  in  Gen.  2 :  23. 

3.     Creation  from  eternity. 

Tliis  theory  regards  creation  as  an  act  of  God  in  eternity  past.  It  -was 
projjounded  by  Origen,  and  lias  been  held  in  recent  times  by  Martensen, 
Martineau,  John  Caird,  Knight,  and  Pfleiderer.  The  necessity  of  suppos- 
ing such  creation  from  eternity  has  been  argued  from  God's  omnipotence, 
God's  timelessness,  God's  immutability,  and  God's  love.  We  consider 
each  of  these  arguments  in  their  order. 

Origen  held  that  God  was  from  eternity  the  creator  of  the  world  of  spirits.  Marten- 
sen,  in  his  Dogmatics,  114,  shows  favor  to  the  maxims :  "Without  the  world  God  is  not 

God God  created  the  world  to  satisfy  a  want  in  himself He  cannot  but 

constitute  himself  the  Father  of  spirits."  Schiller,  Die  Freundschaft,  last  stanza,  gives 
the  following  popular  expression  to  this  A-iew:  "Freundlos  war  dcr  grosse  Welten- 
meister ;  Fiihlte  Mangel,  darum  schuf  er  Geister,  Sel'ge  Spiegel  seiner  Sellgkeit.  Fand 
das  hochste  Wesen  schon  kein  Gleiches;  Aus  dem  Kelch  des  ganzen  Geisterreiches 
SchSumt  ihm  die  Unendlichkeit."  The  poet's  thought  was  perhaps  suggested  by 
Goethe's  Sorrows  of  Werthcr :  "  The  flight  of  a  bird  above  my  head  inspired  me  with 
the  desire  of  being  transported  to  the  shores  of  the  immeasurable  watcs,  there  to 
quaff  the  pleasures  of  life  from  the  foaming  goblet  of  the  infinite."  Robert  Browning, 
Rabbi  Ben  Ezra,  31  — "But  I  need  now  as  then.  Thee,  God,  who  mouldest  men.  And 
since,  not  even  when  the  whirl  was  worst.  Did  I  —  to  the  wheel  of  life  With  shapes  and 
colors  rife.  Bound  dizzily  — mistake  my  end.  To  slake  thy  thirst."  But  this  regards  the 
Creator  as  dependent  upon,  and  in  bondage  to,  his  own  world. 

Pythagoras  held  that  nature's  substances  and  laws  are  eternal.  Martineau,  Study  of 
Religion,  1 :  144 ;  2 :  250,  seems  to  make  the  creation  of  the  world  an  eternal  pi'ocess, 
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conceiving-  of  it  as  a  self -sundering-  of  tlie  Deity,  in  whom  in  some  way  tlie  world  was 
always  contained  ( Schurman,  Belief  in  God,  140 ).  Kniglit,  Studies  in  Pliilos.  and  Lit., 
94,  quotes  from  Byron's  Cain,  1:1  —  "Let  him  Sit  on  his  vast  and  solitary  throne, 
Creating-  worlds,  to  make  eternity  Less  burdensome  to  his  inunense  existence  And 
unparticipated  solitude He,  so  wretched  in  his  height,  So  restless  in  his  wretched- 
ness, must  still  Create  and  recreate."  Byron  puts  these  words  into  the  mouth  of 
Lucifer.  Yet  Knight,  in  his  Essays  in  Philosophy,  143,  247,  regai'ds  the  miiverse  as  the 
everlasting  effect  of  an  eternal  Cause.  rDualism,  he  thinks,  is  involved  in  the  very 
notion  of  a  search  for  God. 

W.  N.  Clarke,  Christian  Theology,  117  —  "  God  is  the  source  of  the  universe.  Whether 
by  immediate  production  at  some  point  of  time,  so  that  after  he  had  existed  alone 
there  came  by  his  act  to  be  a  univei'se,  or  by  perpetual  production  from  his  own  spirit- 
ual being,  so  that  his  eternal  existence  was  always  accompanied  by  a  universe  in  some 

stage  of  being,  God  has  brought  the  universe  into  existence Any  method  in 

which  the  independent  God  could  produce  a  universe  which  without  him  could  have 
had  no  existence,  is  accordant  with  the  teachings  of  Scripture.  Many  find  it  easier 
philosophically  to  hold  that  God  has  eternally  brought  forth  creation  from  himself,  so 
that  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  there  was  not  a  universe  in  some  stage  of  exist- 
ence, than  to  think  of  an  instantaneous  creation  of  all  existing  things  when  there  had 
been  nothing  but  God  before.  Between  these  two  views  theology  is  not  compelled  to 
decide,  provided  we  believe  that  God  is  a  free  Spirit  greater  than  the  universe."  We 
dissent  from  this  conclusion  of  Dr.  Clarke,  and  hold  that  Scripture  requires  us  to  trace 
the  universe  back  to  a  beginning,  while  reason  itself  is  better  satisfied  with  this  Tiew 
than  it  can  be  with  the  theory  of  creation  from  eternity. 

( a  )  Creation  from  eternity  is  not  necessitated  by  God's  omnipotence. 
Omnipotence  does  not  necessarily  imply  actual  creation  ;  it  implies  only 
po-wer  to  create.  Creation,  moreover,  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case  a  thing 
begun.  Creation  from  eternity  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  that  which 
is  self-contradictory  is  not  an  ol)ject  of  power. 

The  argument  rests  upon  a  misconception  of  eternity,  regarding  it  as  a  prolongation 
of  time  into  the  endless  past.  We  have  seen  in  our  discussion  of  eternity  as  an  attribute 
of  God,  that  eternity  is  not  endless  time,  or  time  without  beginning,  but  rather  superi- 
ority to  the  law  of  time.  Since  eternity  is  no  more  past  than  it  is  present,  the  idea  of 
creation  from  eternity  is  an  irrational  one.  We  must  distinguish  creation  in  eternity 
past  ( =  God  and  the  world  coeterual,  yet  God  the  cause  of  the  world,  as  he  is  the 
begetter  of  the  Son)  {rom  contimioiis  creaf to?!,  (which  is  an  explanation  of  preserva- 
tion, but  not  of  creation  at  all ).  It  is  this  latter,  not  the  former,  to  which  Kothe  holds 
(see  under  the  doctrine  of  Preservation,  pages  415,  416).  Birlis,  Difficulties  of  Belief, 
81,  82 — "  Creation  is  not  from  eternity,  since  past  eternity  cannot  be  actually  traversed 
any  more  than  we  can  reach  the  bound  of  an  eternity  to  come.  There  was  no  time 
before  creation,  because  there  was  no  succession.'" 

Birks,  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Creation,  78-105 — "The  first  verse  of  Genesis  excludes 
five  speculative  falsehoods :  1.  that  there  is  nothing  but  unci-eated  matter ;  2.  that 
there  is  no  God  distinct  from  his  creatures  ;  3.  that  creation  is  a  series  of  acts  without 
a  beginning ;  4.  that  there  is  no  real  universe ;  5.  that  nothing  can  be  known  of 
God  or  the  origin  of  things."  Veitch,  Knowing  and  Being,  33—"  The  ideas  of  creation 
and  creative  energy  are  emptied  of  meaning,  and  for  them  is  substituted  the  conception 
or  fiction  of  an  eternally  related  or  double-sided  world,  not  of  what  has  been,  but  of 
what  always  is.  It  is  another  form  of  the  see-saw  philosophj-.  The  eternal  Self  only  is, 
if  the  eternal  manifold  is ;  the  eternal  manifold  is,  if  the  eternal  Self  is.  The  one,  in 
being  the  other,  is  or  makes  itself  the  one ;  the  other,  in  being  the  one,  is  or  makes 
itself  the  other.  This  may  be  called  a  unity ;  it  is  rather,  if  we  might  invent  a  term 
suited  to  the  new  and  marvellous  conception,  an  unparalleled  and  unbegottcn  twinity." 

(&)  Creation  from  eternity  is  not  necessitated  by  God's  timelessness. 
Because  God  is  free  from  the  law  of  time  it  does  not  follow  that  creation  la 
free  from  that  law.  Rather  is  it  true  that  no  eternal  creation  is  conceiv- 
able, since  this  involves  an  infinite  number.  Time  must  have  had  a  begin* 
aing,  and  since  the  universe  and  time  are  coexistent,  creation  coixld  not 
have  been  from  eternity. 
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Jude  25 — "  Before  all  time  "  —implies  that  time  had  a  beg-iuning,  and  Eph.  1:4  —  "  before  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world  " —  implies  that  creation  itself  had  a  beginning-.  Is  creation  infinite? 
No,  says  Dorner,  Glaubenslehre,  1 :  459,  because  to  a  perfect  creation  unitj^  is  as  neces- 
sary as  multiplicity.  The  universe  is  an  organism,  and  there  can  be  no  organism  with- 
out a  definite  number  of  parts.  For  a  similar  reason  Dorner,  System  Doctrine,  a :  28, 
denies  that  the  viniverse  can  be  eternal.  Granting  on  the  one  hand  that  the  world 
though  eternal  might  be  dependent  upon  God  and  as  soon  as  the  plan  was  evolv^ed 
there  might  be  no  reason  why  the  execution  should  be  delayed,  yet  on  the  other  hand 
the  absolutely  limitless  is  the  Imperfect  and  no  universe  with  an  infinite  number  of 
parts  is  conceivable  or  possible.  So  Julius  Miiller,  Doctrine  of  Sin,  1 :  230-2-5 — "  What 
has  a  goal  or  end  must  have  a  beginning  ;  history,  as  teleological,  implies  creation." 

Lotze,  Philos.  Ueligion,  74 — "  The  world,  with  respect  to  its  existence  as  well  as  its 
content,  is  completely  dependent  on  the  wiU  of  God,  and  not  as  a  mere  involuntary 
development  of  his  nature.  .  .  .  The  word 'creation' ought  not  to  be  used  to  designate 
a  deed  of  God  so  much  as  the  absolute  dependence  of  the  world  on  his  will."  So  Schur- 
man.  Belief  in  God,  140, 158,  225  — "Creation  is  the  eternal  dependence  of  the  world  on 

God Nature  is  the  externalization  of  spirit Material  things  exist  simply  as 

modes  of  the  divine  activity ;  they  have  no  existence  for  themselves."  On  this  view 
that  God  is  the  Ground  but  not  the  Creator  of  the  world,  see  Hovey,  Studies  in  Ethics 
and  Religion,  23-5(5 — "  Creation  is  no  more  of  a  mystery  than  is  the  causal  action  "  in 
which  botn  Lotze  and  Schurman  believe.  "  To  deny  that  divine  power  can  originate 
real  being  —  can  add  to  the  sum  total  of  existence- is  much  like  saying  that  such 
power  is  finite."  No  one  can  prove  that  "  it  is  of  the  essence  of  spirit  to  reveal  itself," 
or  if  so,  that  it  must  do  this  by  means  of  an  organism  or  ext(;rnalization.  Eternal 
succession  of  changes  in  nature  is  no  more  comprehensible  than  are  a  creating  God 
and  a  universe  originating  in  time." 

(c)  Creation  from  eternity  is  not  necessitated  by  God's  immutability. 
His  immutability  requires,  not  an  eternal  creation,  but  only  an  eternal  ijlan 
of  creation.  Tlie  opposite  principle  would  compel  us  to  deny  the  jjossibility 
of  miracles,  incarnation,  and  regeneration.  Like  creation,  these  too  would 
need  to  be  eternal. 

We  distinguish  between  idea  and  plan,  between  plan  and  execution.  Much  of  God's 
plan  is  not  yet  executed.  The  beginning  of  its  execution  is  as  easy  to  conceive  as  is 
the  continuation  of  its  execution.  IJut  the  bciriuning  of  the  execution  of  God's  plan 
is  creation.  Active  will  is  an  element  in  creation.  God's  will  is  not  always  active. 
He  waits  for  "the  fulness  of  the  time"  (Gal.  4:4)  before  he  sends  forth  his  Son.  As  we  can 
trace  back  Christ's  earthly  life  to  a  beginning,  so  we  can  trace  back  the  life  of  the 
univ^erse  to  a  beginning.  Those  who  hold  to  creation  from  eternity  usually  interpret 
Gen.  1 : 1  —  "In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,"  and  John  1 : 1  —  "  In  the  beginning  was  the 
Word,"  as  both  and  alike  meaning  "in  eternity."  But  neither  of  these  texts  has  this 
meaning.  In  each  we  are  simi)ly  carried  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  creation,  and  it 
is  asserted  that  God  was  its  author  and  that  the  Word  already  was. 

(  d  )  Creation  from  eternity  is  not  necessitated  by  God's  love.  Creation 
is  finite  and  cannot  furnish  perfect  satisfaction  to  the  infinite  love  of  God. 
God  has  moreover  from  eternity  an  object  of  love  infinitely  superior  to  any 
jjossible  creation,  in  the  person  of  his  Son. 

Since  all  things  are  created  in  Christ,  the  eternal  Word,  Reason,  and  Power  of  God, 
God  can  "reconcile  all  things  to  himself"  in  Christ  ( Col.  1 :  20 ).  Athanasius  called  God  KTi'crT>)s,  ov 
Tex^CTTi^  —  Creator,  not  Artisan.  By  this  he  meant  that  God  is  immanent,  and  not  the 
God  of  deism.  But  the  moment  we  conceive  of  God  as  revealing  himself  in  Christ,  the 
idea  of  creation  as  an  eternal  satisfaction  of  his  love  vanishes.  God  can  have  a  plan 
without  executing  his  plan.  Decree  can  precede  creation.  Ideas  of  the  universe  may 
exist  in  the  divine  mind  before  they  are  realized  by  the  divine  will.  There  are  purposes 
of  salvation  in  Christ  which  antedate  the  world  ( Eph.  1:4).  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
once  firmly  grasped,  enables  ua  to  see  the  fallacy  of  such  views  as  that  of  Pfleiderer, 
Philos.  Religion,  1 :  2S6  —  "  A  beginning  and  ending  in  time  of  the  creating  of  God  are 
not  thinkable.  That  would  be  to  suppose  a  change  of  creating  and  resting  in  God, 
which  would  equalize  God's  being  with  the  changeable  course  of  human  life.    Nor 
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could  it  be  conceived  what  should  have  hindered  God  from  creating  the  world  up  to  the 
beginning  of  his  creating.  .  .  .  We  say  rather,  with  Scotus  Erigena,  that  the  divine 
creating  is  equally  eternal  with  God's  being." 

(c)  Creation  from  eternity,  moreover,  is  inconsistent  ^dtli  the  divine 
independence  and  personality.  Since  God's  power  and  love  are  infinite,  a 
creation  that  satisfied  them  must  be  infinite  in  extent  as  -well  as  eternal  in 
past  duration  —  in  other  words,  a  creation  equal  to  God.  But  a  God  thus 
dependent  upon  external  creation  is  neither  free  nor  sovereign.  A  God 
existing  in  necessary  relations  to  the  universe,  if  different  in  substance  from 
the  universe,  must  be  the  God  of  duahsm  ;  if  of  the  same  substance  with  the 
universe,  must  be  the  God  of  j^antheism. 

Gore,  Incarnation,  130, 137  —  "  Christian  theology  is  the  harmony  of  pantheism  and 
deism.  .  .  .  It  enjoys  all  the  riches  of  pantheism  without  its  inherent  wealiiiess  on  the 
moral  side,  without  maliing  God  dependent  on  the  world,  as  the  world  is  dependent  on 
God.  On  the  other  hand,  Christianity  converts  an  unintelligible  deism  into  a  rational 
theism.  It  can  explain  how  God  became  a  creator  in  time,  because  it  knows  how  crea- 
tion has  its  eternal  analogue  in  the  uncreated  nature  ;  it  was  God's  nature  eternally  to 
produce,  to  communicate  itself,  to  live."  In  other  words,  it  can  explain  how  God  can 
beeternallyali\e,  independent,  self-sufficient,  since  he  is  Trinity.  Creation  frora  eter- 
nity is  a  natural  and  logical  outgrowth  of  Unitarian  tendencies  in  theology.  It  is  of  a 
piece  with  the  Stoic  monism  of  which  we  read  in  Hatch,  Hibbert  Lectures,  177  —  "  Stoic 
monism  conceived  of  the  world  as  a  self -evolution  of  God.  Into  such  a  conception  the 
idea  of  a  beginning  does  not  necessarily  enter.  It  is  consistent  with  the  idea  of  an 
eternal  process  of  differentiation.  That  which  is  always  has  been  under  changed  and 
changing  forms.  The  theory  is  cosmological  rather  than  cosmogonical.  It  rather 
explains  the  world  as  it  is,  than  gives  an  account  of  its  origin." 

4.  Spontaneous  generation. 

This  theory  holds  that  creation  is  but  the  name  for  a  natural  process  still 
going  on,  —  matter  itself  having  in  it  the  jjower,  under  proper  conditions, 
of  taking  on  new  functions,  and  of  developing  into  organic  forms.  This 
view  is  held  by  Owen  and  Bastian.     We  object  that 

(a)  It  is  a  pure  hypothesis,  not  only  unverified,  but  contrary  to  all  known 
facts.  No  credible  instance  of  the  production  of  living  forms  from  inor- 
ganic material  has  yet  been  adduced.  So  far  as  science  can  at  jiresent  teach 
us,  the  law  of  natiu'e is  "  omne  vi%T.im  e  vivo,"  or  "ex  ovo. " 

Owen,  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrates,  3:814-818  —  on  Monogeny  or  Thau- 
matogeny ;  quoted  in  Argyle,  Reign  of  Law,  281  —  "  We  discern  no  evidence  of  a  pause 
or  intromission  in  the  creation  or  coming-to-be  of  new  plants  and  animals."  So  Bastian, 
Modes  of  Origin  of  Lowest  Organisms,  Beginnings  of  Life,  and  articles  on  Heteroge- 
neous Evolution  of  Living  Things,  iu  Nature,  »  :  170,  1U3,  219,  410,  431.  See  Huxley's 
Address  before  the  British  Association,  and  Keply  to  Bastian,  in  Nature,  2  :  400,  473 ; 
also  Origin  of  Species,  69-79,  and  Physical  Basis  of  Life,  in  Lay  Sermons,  142.  Answers 
to  this  last  by  Stirling,  in  Half-hours  with  Modern  Scientists,  and  by  Beale,  Protoplasm, 
or  Life,  Matter,  and  Mind,  73-75. 

In  fav^or  of  Redi's  maxim,  "omne  vivum  e  vivo,"  see  Huxley,  in  Encyc.  Britannica, 
art.:  Biology,  689 — "At  the  present  moment  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  trustworthy  direct 
evidence  that  abiogenesis  does  take  place  or  has  taken  place  within  the  period  during 
which  the  existence  of  the  earth  is  recoi-ded  "  ;  Flint,  Physiology  of  Man,  1 :  263-265  — 
"As  the  only  true  philosophic  view  to  take  of  the  question,  we  shall  assume  in  common 
with  nearly  all  the  modern  writers  on  physiology  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  spon- 
taneous generation,  —  admitting  that  the  exact  mode  of  production  of  the  infusoria 
lowest  in  the  scale  of  life  is  not  understood."  On  the  Philosophy  of  Evolution,  see 
A.  H.  Strong,  Philosophy  and  Religion,  39-57. 
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(  &  )  If  sncli  instances  could  be  atitlienticatecl,  tliey  would  prove  notldng 
as  against  a  proper  doctrine  of  creation,  —  for  there  would  still  exist  an 
impossibility  of  accounting  for  these  vivific  i3roi:)erties  of  matter,  except 
upon  the  Scriptural  view  of  an  intelligent  Contriver  and  Originator  of 
matter  and  its  laws.  In  short,  evolution  implies  pre\dous  involution,  — if 
anything  comes  out  of  matter,  it  must  first  have  been  put  in. 

Sully :  "  Every  doctrine  of  evolution  must  assume  some  definite  initial  arrangement 
which  is  supposed  to  contain  the  possibilities  of  the  order  which  we  find  to  be  evolved 
and  no  other  possibility."  Bixhy,  Crisis  of  Morals,  2o8  — "If  no  creative  flat  can  be 
believed  to  create  something-  out  of  nothing,  still  less  is  evolution  able  to  perform  such 
a  contradiction."  As  we  can  get  moi-ality  only  out  of  a  moral  g-erm,  so  we  can  get 
vitality  only  out  of  a  vital  germ.  Martiueau,  Seat  of  Authority,  14  — "By  brooding 
long  enough  on  an  egg  that  is  next  to  nothing,  you  can  in  this  way  hatch  any  universe 
actual  or  possible.  Is  it  not  evident  that  this  is  a  mere  trick  of  imagination,  concealing 
its  thefts  of  causation  by  committing  them  little  by  little,  and  taking  the  heap  from  the 
divine  storehouse  grain  by  grain  ?  " 

Hens  come  before  eggs.  Perfect  organic  forms  are  antecedent  to  all  life-cells, 
whether  animal  or  vegetable.  "  Omnis  cellula  e  ccllula,  sed  primaria  cellula  ex  organ- 
ismo."  God  created  first  the  tree,  and  its  seed  was  in  it  when  created  ( Gen.  1 :  12 ).  Proto- 
plasm is  not  protDU,  but  dcutcron  ;  the  elements  arc  antecedent  to  it.  It  is  not  true  that 
man  was  never  made  at  all  but  only  "  growed  "  like  Topsy ;  see  Watts,  New  Apologetic, 
xvi,  313.  Koyce,  Spirit  of  Modern  Philosopliy,  273  —  "  Evolution  is  tl;e  attempt  to  com- 
prehend the  world  of  experience  in  terms  of  the  fundamental  idealistic  postulates :  ( 1) 
without  ideas,  there  is  no  reality ;  ( 2 )  rational  order  requires  a  rational  Being  to  intro- 
duce it ;  (1)  beneath  oiu-  conscious  self  there  must  be  an  infinite  Self.  The  question  is: 
Htistiie  world  a  meaning?  It  is  not  enough  to  refer  ideas  to  mechanism.  Evolution, 
from  the  nebula  to  man,  is  only  the  unfolding  of  the  life  of  a  divine  Self." 

(o)  This  theory,  therefore,  if  true,  only  supplements  the  doctrine  of 
original,  absolute,  immediate  creation,  with  another  doctrine  of  mediate 
and  derivative  creation,  or  the  development  of  the  materials  and  forces 
originated  at  the  beginning.  This  development,  however,  cannot  i:>roceed  to 
any  valuable  end  -without  guidance  of  the  same  intelligence  which  initiated 
it.  The  Scriptures,  although  they  do  not  sanction  the  doctrine  of  sponta- 
neous gcucu-atiou,  do  recognize  i^rocesses  of  develoijment  as  sui^i^lementing 
the  divine  fiat  which  first  called  the  elements  into  being. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  free  will,  and  free  will  does  not,  like  the  deterministic  will, 
run  in  a  groove.  If  there  be  free  will  in  man,  then  much  more  is  there  free  will  in 
God,  and  God's  will  does  not  run  in  a  groove.  God  is  not  bound  by  law  or  to  law.  Wis- 
dom does  not  impl}^  monotony  or  uniformity.  God  can  do  a  thing  once  that  is  never 
done  again.  Circumstances  are  never  twice  alike.  Here  is  the  basis  not  oiilj'  of  crea- 
tion but  of  now  creation,  including  miracle,  incarnation,  resurrection,  regeneration, 
redemption.  Though  will  both  in  God  and  in  man  's  for  the  most  part  automatic  and 
acts  according  to  law,  yet  the  power  of  new  beginnings,  of  creative  action,  resides  in 
will,  wherever  it  is  free,  and  this  free  will  chiefly  makes  God  to  be  God  and  man  to  be 
man.  Without  it  life  would  be  hardly  worth  the  living,  for  it  would  be  only  the  life  of 
the  brute.  All  schemes  of  evolution  which  ignore  thus  freedom  of  God  are  pantheistic  in 
their  tendencies,  for  they  practically  deny  both  God's  transcendence  and  his  personality. 

Leibnitz  declined  to  accept  the  Newtonian  theory  of  gravitation  because  it  seemed 
to  him  to  substitute  natural  forces  for  God.  In  our  own  day  many  still  refuse 
to  accept  the  Darwinian  theory  of  evolution  because  it  seems  to  them  to  substitute 
natural  forces  for  God ;  see  John  Fiske,  Idea  of  God,  97-103.  But  law  is  only  a  method  ; 
it  presupposes  a  lawgiver  and  requires  an  agent.  Gravitation  and  evolution  are  but 
the  habitual  operations  of  God.  If  spontaneous  generation  should  be  proved  true,  it 
would  be  only  God's  way  of  originating  life.  E.  G.  Robinson,  Christian  Theology,  91  — 
"Spontaneous  generation  does  not  preclude  the  idea  of  a  creative  will  working  by 
natural  law  and  secondary  causes.  ...  Of  beginnings  of  life  physical  science  knows 
nothing.  ...  Of  the  processes  of  nature  science-  Is  competent  to  speak  and  against  its 
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teachings  respecting  these  there  is  no  need  that  theology  should  set  itself  in  hostility. 
.  .  .  Ev^en  if  man  were  derived  from  the  lower  animals,  it  would  not  prove  that  God 
did  not  create  and  order  the  forces  employed.    It  may  be  that  God  bestowed  upon  ani- 
mal life  a  plastic  power." 
Ward,  Naturalism  and  Agnosticism,  1 :  180  —  "  It  is  far  truer  to  say  that  the  universe 

is  a  life,  than  to  say  that  it  is  a  mechanism We  can  never  get  to  God  through  a 

mere  mechanism.  .  .  .  With  Leibnitz  I  would  argue  that  absolute  passivity  or  inertness 
is  not  a  reality  but  a  limit.  369  —  Mr.  Spencer  grants  that  to  interpret  spirit  in  terms  of 
matter  is  impossible.  303  —  Natural  selection  without  teleological  factors  is  not  adequate 
to  account  for  biological  evolution,  and  such  teleological  factors  imply  a  psychical 
something  endowed  with  feelings  and  will,  i.  c.  Life  and  Mind.  2 :  130-135 —  Conation  is 
more  fundamental  than  cognition.  149-151  —  Things  and  events  precede  space  and  time. 
There  is  no  empty  space  or  time.  253-357  —  Our  assimilation  of  nature  is  the  greeting  of 
spirit  by  spirit.  259-367  —  Either  nature  is  itself  intelligent,  or  there  is  intelligence  beyond 
it.  274-276— Appearances  do  not  veil  reality.  274— The  truth  is  not  God  and  mech- 
anism, but  God  onlij  and  no  mechanism.  283—  Naturalism  and  Agnosticism,  in  spite  of 
themselves,  lead  us  to  a  world  of  Spiritualistic  Monism."  Newman  Smyth,  Christian 
Ethics,  36—  "Spontaneous  generation  Is  a  fiction  in  ethics,  as  It  is  in  psychology  and 
biology.  The  moral  cannot  be  derived  from  the  non-moral,  any  more  than  conscious- 
ness can  be  derived  from  the  unconscious,  or  Ufe  from  the  azoic  rocks." 

IV.     The  Mosaic  Account  op  Creation. 

1.  Its  twofold  nature,  —  as  uniting  the  ideas  of  creation  and  of  develop- 
ment. 

{a)  Creation  is  asserted.  — •  The  Mosaic  narrative  avoids  the  error  of  mak- 
ing the  universe  eternal  or  the  result  of  an  eternal  i^rocess.  The  cosmogony 
of  Genesis,  unlike  the  cosmogonies  of  the  heathen,  is  prefaced  by  the 
oi'iginating  act  of  God,  and  is  supplemented  by  successive  manifestations 
of  creative  power  in  the  introduction  of  brute  and  of  human  life. 

All  nature- worship,  whether  it  take  the  form  of  ancient  polytheism  or  modern  mate- 
rialism, looks  upon  the  universe  only  as  a  birth  or  growth.  This  view  has  a  basis  of 
truth,  inasmuch  as  it  regards  natural  forces  as  having  a  real  existence.  It  is  false  in 
regarding  these  forces  as  needing  no  originator  or  upholder.  Hesiod  taught  that  in  the 
beginning  was  formless  matter.  Genesis  does  not  begin  thus.  God  is  not  a  demiurge, 
woHking  on  eternal  matter.  God  antedates  matter.  He  is  the  creator  of  matter  at  the 
first  ( Gen.  1:1  —  hara  )  and  he  subsequently  created  animal  life  (  Gen.  1 :  21  —  "  and  God  created  " 
—  hara)  and  the  life  of  man  (Gen.  1:27  —  "and  God  created  man"  —hara  again). 

Many  statements  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  err  by  regai-ding  it  as  an  eternal  or 
self-originated  process.  But  the  process  requires  an  originator,  and  the  forces  require 
an  upholder.  Each  forward  step  implies  increment  of  energy,  and  progress  toward  a 
rational  end  implies  intelligence  and  foresight  in  the  governing  power.  Schurman  says 
well  that  Darwinism  explains  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  but  cannot  explain  the  arrival  of 
the  fittest.  Schurman,  Agnosticism  and  Keligion,  34  —  "A  primitive  chaos  of  star-dust 
which  held  in  its  womb  not  only  the  cosmos  that  fills  space,  not  only  the  living  crea- 
tures that  teem  upon  it,  but  also  the  intellect  that  interprets  it,  the  will  that  confronts 
it,  and  the  conscience  that  transfigures  it,  must  as  certainly  have  God  at  the  centre, 
as  a  universe  mechanically  arranged  and  periodically  adjusted  must  have  him  at  the 
circumference.  .  .  .  There  is  no  real  antagonism  between  creation  and  evolution.  59  — 
Natural  causation  is  the  expression  of  a  supernatural  Mind  in  natui-e,  and  man  — a 
being  at  once  of  sensibility  and  of  rational  and  moral  self-activity  —  is  a  signal  and 
ever-present  example  of  the  interfusion  of  the  natural  with  the  supernatural  in  that 
part  of  universal  existence  nearest  and  best  known  to  us." 

Scebohm,  quoted  in  J.  J.  Murphy,  Nat.  Selection  and  Spir.  Freedom,  76—  "  When  we 
admit  that  Darwin's  argument  in  f ;ivor  of  the  theory  of  evolution  proves  its  truth,  we 
doubt  whether  natural  selection  can  be  in  any  sense  the  cause  of  the  origin  of  spe- 
cies. It  has  probably  played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  evolution  ;  its  role  has 
been  that  of  increasing  the  rapidity  with  which  the  process  of  development  has  pro- 
ceeded. Of  itself  it  has  probably  been  powerless  to  originate  a  species ;  the  machinery 
by  which  species  have  been  evolved  has  been  completely  indopeudeut  of  natural  selec- 
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tion  and  could  have  produced  all  the  results  which  we  call  the  evolution  of  species 
without  its  aid ;  though  the  process  would  have  been  slow  had  there  been  no  struggle 
of  life  to  increase  its  pace."  New  World,  June,  1896:237-263,  art.  by  Howisoa  on  the 
Limits  of  Evolution,  finds  limits  in  ( 1)  the  noumenal  Reality ;  { 2 )  the  bi-eak  between 
the  organic  and  the  inorganic ;  (3)  break  between  physiological  and  logical  genesis; 
(4)  inability  to  explain  the  great  fact  on  which  its  own  movement  rests;  (5)  the  a 
'priori  self-consciousness  which  is  the  essential  being  and  true  person  of  the  mind. 

Evolution,  according  to  Herbert  Spencer,  is  "an  integration  of  matter  and  concomi- 
tant dissipation  of  motion,  during  which  the  matter  passes  from  an  indefinite  inco- 
herent homogeneity  to  a  definite  coherent  heterogeneity,  and  during  which  the  retained 
motion  goes  through  a  parallel  transformation."  D.  W.  Simon  criticizes  this  definition 
as  defective  "  because  ( 1 )  it  omits  all  mention  both  of  cnergj-  and  its  differentia- 
tions; and  (2)  because  it  introduces  into  the  definition  of  the  process  one  of  the  phe- 
nomena thereof,  namely,  motion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  energj'  or  force,  and  law, 
are  subsequently  and  illicitly  introduced  as  distinct  factors  of  the  process  :  they  ought 
therefore  to  have  found  recognition  in  the  definition  or  description."  Mark  Hopkins, 
Life,  189— "God:  what  need  of  him?  Have  we  not  force,  uniform  force,  and  do  not 
all  things  continue  as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation,  if  it  ever  had  a 
beginning  ?  Have  we  not  the  to  vav,  the  universal  All,  the  Soul  of  the  universe,  work- 
ing itself  up  f  rf)tn  unconsciousness  through  molecules  and  maggots  and  mice  and  mar- 
mots and  monkeys  to  its  highest  culmination  in  man  ?  " 

(  &  )  Development  is  recognized. — The  Mosaic  account  repi'esents  the 
present  order  of  things  as  the  result,  not  simply  of  original  creation,  bnt 
also  of  subsecpient  arrangement  and  development.  A  fashioning  of  inor- 
ganic materials  is  described,  and  also  a  use  of  these  materials  in  providing 
the  conditions  of  organized  existence.  Life  is  described  as  rein-odncing 
itself,  after  its  first  introduction,  according  to  its  own  laws  and  by  virtue  of 
its  own  inner  energy. 

Martensen  wrongly  asserts  that "  Judaism  represented  the  world  exclusively  as  crea- 
tura,  not  natura ;  as  (CTiVt!,  not  (^ucris."  This  is  not  true.  Creation  is  represented  as  the 
bringing  forth,  not  of  something  dead,  but  of  something' living  and  cajiable  of  self- 
development.  Creation  lays  the  foundation  for  cosmogony.  Not  only  is  there  a  fash- 
ioning and  arrangement  of  the  material  which  the  original  creative  act  has  brought 
into  being  (  see  Gen.  1 : 2, 4,  6,  7,  9, 16, 17 ;  2 : 2,  6,  7,  8  —  Spirit  brooding ;  dividing  light  from  dark- 
ness, and  waters  from  waters ;  dr}--  land  appearing ;  setting  apart  of  sun,  moon,  and 
stars;  mist  watering;  forming  man's  bodj-;  planting  garden)  but  there  is  also  au 
imparting  and  using  of  the  productive  powers  of  the  things  and  beings  created  (Gen.  1:12, 
22,  24,  28  — eartli  brought  forth  grass;  trees  jielding  fruit  whose  seed  was  in  itself; 
earth  brought  forth  the  living  creatures ;  man  commanded  to  be  fruitful  and  multiply). 

The  tendency  at  present  among  men  of  science  is  to  regard  the  whole  history  of  life 
upon  the  planet  as  the  result  of  evolution,  tlius  excluding  creation,  both  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  history  and  along  Its  course.  On  the  progress  from  the  Orohippus,  the 
lowest  member  of  the  equine  series,  an  animal  with  four  toes,  to  Anchitherlum  with 
three,  then  to  Hipparion,  and  finally  to  our  common  horse,  see  Huxley,  in  Nature  for 
May  11, 1873 :  33,  34.  He  ai-gues  that,  if  a  complicated  animal  like  the  horse  has  arisen  by 
gradual  modification  of  a  lower  and  less  specialized  form,  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  other  animals  have  arisen  in  a  different  way.  Clarence  King,  Address  at  Yale  Col- 
lege, 1877,  regards  American  geology  as  teaching  the  doctrine  of  sudden  yet  natural 
modification  of  species.  "  When  catastrophic  change  burst  in  upon  the  ages  of  uni- 
formity and  sounded  in  the  ear  of  every  living  thing  the  words :  '  Change  or  die ! ' 
plasticity  became  the  sole  principle  of  action."  Nature  proceeded  then  by  leaps,  and 
corresponding  to  the  leaps  of  geology  we  find  leaps  of  biology. 

We  grant  the  probabilitj'  that  the  great  majority  of  what  we  call  species  were  pro- 
duced in  some  such  ways.  If  science  should  render  it  certain  that  all  the  present  species 
of  living  creatures  were  derived  by  natural  descent  from  a  few  original  germs,  and 
that  these  germs  were  themselves  an  evolution  of  inorganic  forces  and  materials,  we 
should  not  therefore  regard  the  Mosaic  account  as  proved  untrue.  We  should  only  be 
required  to  revise  our  interpretation  of  the  word  hara  in  Gen.  1 :  21,  27,  and  to  give  it  there 
tlie  meaning  of  mediate  creation,  or  creaticm  by  law.  Such  a  meaning  might  almost 
seem  to  be  favored  by  Gen.  1:11  —  "let  the  earth  put  forth  grass "  ;  20  —  " let  the  waters  bring  forth  abun- 
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dantly  the  moving  creature  that  hath  life  "  ;  2:7  —  "  the  lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust "  ;  9  —  "  out  of  the  ground 
made  the  Lord  God  to  grow  every  tree  "  ;  c/.  Mark  4 :  28  —  auTo/xarrj  ij  yrj  KapTTO(pop(l  —  "  the  earth  brings  forth 
fruit  automatically."  Goethe,  Spriiche  in  Roimen  :  "  Was  war  ein  Gott  der  nur  von  aussen 
stiesse,  Im  Kreis  das  All  am  Finger  lauf  en  liesse  ?  Ihm  ziemt's  die  Welt  iin  Inneru  zu 
bewegen,  Sich  in  Natur.  Natur  in  sich  zu  liegen,  So  dass,  was  in  Ihm  lebt  und  webt  und 
ist,  Nio  seine  Kraft,  nie  seinen  Geist  vcrmisst "  — "  No,  siicli  a  God  my  worsliip  may  not 
win,  Who  lets  the  world  about  his  finger  spin,  A  thing  eternal ;  God  must  dwell  within." 

All  the  growth  of  a  tree  takes  place  in  from  four  to  six  weeks  in  May,  June  and  July. 
The  addition  of  woody  libre  between  tlie  bark  and  the  trunk  resulty,  not  by  imparta- 
tion  into  it  of  a  new  force  fi-om  without,  but  by  the  awakening  of  the  life  within. 
Environment  changes  and  growth  begins.  We  may  even  speak  of  an  immanent  tran- 
scendence of  God  —  an  unexhausted  vitality  which  at  times  makes  great  movements 
forward.  This  is  what  the  ancients  were  trying  to  express  when  they  said  that  trees  were 
inhabited  by  dryads  and  so  groaned  and  bled  when  wounded.  God's  life  is  in  all.  In 
evolution  we  cannot  say,  with  LeConte,  that  the  higher  form  of  energy  is  "  derived 
from  the  lower."  Rather  let  us  say  that  both  the  higher  and  the  lower  are  constantly 
dependent  for  their  being  on  the  will  of  God.  The  lower  is  only  God's  preparation  for 
his  higher  self-manifestation  ;  see  Upton,  Hibbert  Lectures,  165,  1G6. 

Even  Haeckcl,  Hist.  Creation,  1 :  38,  can  say  that  in  the  Mosaic  narrative  "  two  great 
and  fundamental  ideas  meet  us  —  the  idea  of  separation  or  differentiation,  and  the  idea 
of  progressive  development  or  perfecting.  We  can  bestow  our  just  and  sincere  admir- 
ation on  the  Jewish  lawgiver's  grand  insight  into  nature,  and  his  simple  and  natural 
hypothesis  of  creation,  without  discovering  in  it  a  divine  revelation."  Henry  Drum- 
inond,  whose  first  book,  Natui-al  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World,  he  himself  in  his  later  days 
regretted  as  tending  in  a  deterministic  and  materialistic  direction,  came  to  believe 
rather  in  "  spiritual  law  in  the  natural  world."  His  Ascent  of  Man  regards  evolution 
and  law  as  only  the  methods  of  a  present  Deity.  Darwinism  seemed  at  first  to  show 
that  the  past  history  of  life  upon  the  planet  was  a  history  of  heartless  and  cruel  slaugh- 
ter. The  survival  of  the  fittest  had  for  its  obverse  side  the  destruction  of  myriads. 
Nature  was  "  I'ed  in  tooth  and  claw  with  ravine."  But  further  thought  has  shown  that 
this  gloomy  view  results  from  a  partial  induction  of  facts.  Pala3ontological  life  was 
not  only  a  struggle  for  life,  but  a  struggle  for  the  life  of  others.  The  beginnings  of 
altruism  are  to  be  seen  in  the  instinct  of  reproduction  and  in  the  care  of  offspring.  In 
every  lion's  den  and  tiger's  lair,  in  every  mother-eagle's  feeding  of  her  young,  there 
is  a  self-sacrifice  which  faintly  shadows  forth  man's  subordination  of  personal  interests 
to  the  interests  of  others. 

Dr.  George  Harris,  in  his  Moral  Evolution,  has  added  to  Drummord's  doctrine  the 
further  consideration  that  the  struggle  for  one's  own  life  has  its  moral  side  as  well  as 
thestrugglefor  the  life  of  others.  The  instinct  of  self-preservation  is  the  beginning 
of  right,  righteousness,  justice  and  law  upon  earth.  Every  creature  owes  it  to  God  to 
preserve  its  own  being.  So  we  can  find  an  adumbi'ation  of  morality  even  in  the  preda- 
tory and  internecine  warfare  of  the  geologic  ages.  The  immanent  God  was  even  then 
preparing  the  way  for  the  rights,  the  dignity,  the  freedom  of  humanity.  B.  P.  Bowne, 
in  the  Independent,  April  19, 1900—"  The  Copernican  system  made  men  dizzy  for  a  time, 
and  they  held  on  to  the  Ptolemaic  system  to  escape  vertigo.  In  like  manner  the  con- 
ception of  God,  as  revealing  himself  in  a  great  historic  movement  and  process,  in  the 
consciences  and  lives  of  holy  men,  in  the  unfolding  life  of  the  church,  makes  dizzy  the 
believer  in  a  dictated  book,  and  he  longs  for  some  fixed  word  that  shall  be  sure  and 
stedfast."  God  is  not  limited  to  creating  from  without :  he  can  also  create  from  within ; 
and  development  is  as  much  a  part  of  creation  as  is  the  origination  of  tlio  elements. 
For  further  discussion  of  man's  origin,  see  section  on  Man  a  Creation  of  God,  in  our 
treatment  of  Anthropology. 

2.     Ifs  2y>'02)er  interpretation. 

We  adopt  neither  (  a  )  the  allegorical,  or  mythical,  (b)  the  hyperliteral, 
nor  ( c )  the  hyperscientific  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic  narrative  ;  but 
rather  (d)  the  pictorial-summary  interpretation, — which  holds  that  the 
accoimt  is  a  rough  sketch  of  the  history  of  creation,  true  in  all  its  essential 
features,  but  presented  in  a  gi-aphic  form  suited  to  the  common  mind  and 
to  earlier  as  well  as  to  later  ages.  While  conveying  to  primitive  man  as 
accurate  an  idea  of  God's  work  as  man  was  able  to  comi^rehend,  the  revela- 
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tion  was  yet  given  in  pregnant  language,  so  that  it  could  expand  to  all  the 
ascertained  results  of  subsequent  j^hysical  research.  This  general  corres- 
pondence of  the  narrative  with  the  teachings  of  science,  and  its  jiower  to 
adapt  itself  to  every  advance  in  human  knowledge,  differences  it  from  every 
other  cosmogony  current  among  men. 

(a)  The  alleg(yrical,  or  mythical  interpretation  represents  the  Mosaic  account  as 
embodying,  like  the  Indian  and  Greek  cosmogonies,  the  poetic  speculations  of  an  early 
race  as  to  the  origin  of  the  present  system.  We  object  to  this  interpi-etation  upon  the 
ground  that  the  narrative  of  creation  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  succeeding 
history,  and  is  therefore  most  naturally  regarded  as  itself  historical.  This  connection 
of  the  narrative  of  «reation  with  the  subsequent  history,  moreover,  prevents  us  from 
believing  it  to  be  the  description  of  a  vision  granted  to  Moses.  It  is  more  probably  the 
record  of  an  original  re\'elation  to  the  fii-st  man,  handed  down  to  Moses'  time,  and  used 
by  Moses  as  a  proper  introduction  to  his  history. 

We  object  also  to  the  view  of  some  higher  critics  that  the  book  of  Genesis  contains 
two  inconsistent  stories.  Marcus  Dods,  Book  of  Genesis,  2 — "The  compiler  of  this 
book  . . .  laj's  side  by  side  two  accounts  of  man's  creation  which  no  ingenuity  can  recon- 
cile." Charles  A.  Briggs:  "The  doctrine  of  creation  in  Genesis  1  is  altogether  differ- 
ent from  that  taught  in  Genesis  2."  W.  N.  Clarke,  Christian  Theology,  199-201  —  "  It  has 
been  commonly  assumed  that  the  two  are  parallel,  and  tell  one  and  the  same  story  ; 
but  examination  shows  that  this  is  not  the  case.  .  •  .  We  have  here  the  record  of  a 
tradition,  rather  than  a  revelation.  ...  It  cannot  be  taken  as  literal  history,  and  it 
does  not  tell  by  divine  authority  how  man  wfis  created."  To  these  utterances  we  reply 
that  the  two  accounts  are  not  inconsistent  but  complementary,  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  dcscril)ing  man's  creation  as  the  crown  of  God's  general  work,  the  second 
describing  man's  creation  with  greater  particularity  as  the  beginning  of  human 
history. 

Canon  Rawlinson,  in  Aids  to  Faith,  275,  compares  the  Mosaic  account  with  the  cos- 
mogony of  Bcrosus,  the  Chaldean.  Ptleiderer,  Philos.  of  llehgion,  1 :  267-~72,  gives  an 
account  of  heathen  theories  of  the  origin  of  tlie  universe.  Anaxagoras  was  the  first 
who  represented  the  chaotic  lii-st  matter  as  formed  througli  the  ordering  understand' 
ing  ( vovq )  of  God,  and  Aristotle  for  that  rejison  called  him  "  tlie  first  sober  one  among 
many  drunken."  Sclmrman,  BeUef  in  God,  138^  "  In  these  cosmogonies  the  world  and 
the  gods  grow  up  together ;  cosmogony  is,  at  tlie  same  time,  theogony."  Dr.  E.  G. 
Kobiuson :  "  The  Bible  writei-s  believed  and  intended  to  state  that  the  world  -was  made 
in  three  literal  days.  But,  on  the  principle  that  God  may  have  meant  more  than  tliey 
did,  the  doctrine  of  periods  may  not  be  inconsistent  with  tlieir  account."  For  com- 
parison of  the  Biblical  with  heathen  cosmogonies,  see  Blackie  in  Theol.  Eclectic,  1 :  77- 
87;  Guyot,  Creation,  58-();5;  Pope,  Theology,  1:401,  402;  Bible  Commentary,  1:36,48; 
Mcllvaine,  WLsdom  of  Holy  Scripture,  1-54;  J.  F.  Clarke,  Ten  Great  Ueligions,  2  :  193- 
221.  For  the  theory  of  'prophetic  vision,'  see  Kurtz,  Hist,  of  Old  Covenant,  Introd., 
i-xxxvii,  civ-cxxx  ;  and  Hugh  Miller,  Testimony  of  the  Ifocks,  179-210;  Hastings,  Diet. 
Bible,  art.:  Cosmogony;  Sayce,  Religions  of  Ancient  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  372-397. 

( h )  The  hyi)crUtcral  interpretation  would  withdi-aw  the  narrative  from  all  compar- 
ison with  the  conclusions  of  science,  by  putting  the  ages  of  geological  history  between 
the  first  and  second  verses  of  Gen.  1,  and  by  making  the  remmnder  of  the  chapter  an 
account  of  the  fitting  up  of  the  earth,  or  of  some  limited  portion  of  it,  in  sLs  days  of 
twenty-four  hours  each.  Among  the  advocates  of  this  view,  now  generally  discarded, 
are  Chalmers,  Natunil  Theology,  Works,  1 :  228-258,  and  John  Pye  Smith,  Mo.saic  Account 
of  Creation,  and  Scriptui-e  and  Geology.  To  this  view  we  object  that  there  is  no  indica- 
tion, in  the  Mosaic  narrative,  of  so  vast  an  interval  between  the  first  and  the  second 
verses ;  that  there  is  no  indication,  in  the  geological  history,  of  any  such  break  between 
the  ages  of  preparation  and  the  present  time  (see  Hugh  Miller,  Testimony  of  the 
Rocks,  141-178) ;  and  that  there  are  indications  in  the  Mosaic  record  itself  that  the  word 
"  day  "  is  not  used  in  its  literal  sense ;  while  the  other  Scriptures  unquestionably  employ 
it  to  designate  a  period  of  indefinite  duration  (Gen.  1 :  5— "God  called  the  light  Day"  — a  day 
before  there  was  a  sun  ;  8 — "there  was  evening  and  there  was  morning,  a  second  day  "  ;  2  :  2  —  God 
"  rested  on  the  seventh  day  "  ;  f/.Heb.4  : 3-10  — where  God's  day  of  rest  seems  to  continue,  and 
his  people  are  exhorted  to  enter  into  it ;  Gen.  2 .-  4  —  "the  day  that  Jehovah  made  earth  and  heaven" 
—  "day"  here  covers  all  the  seven  days ;  cf.Is.2:12  —  "a  day  of  Jehovah  of  hosts"  ;  Zech.  14  :  7  — "it 
shall  be  one  day  which  is  known  unto  Jehovah  ;  not  day,  and  not  night "  ;  2  Pet.  3:8  —  "one  day  is  with  the  Lord  as 
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a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day  " ).  Guyot,  Creation,  34,  objects  also  to  this  inter- 
pretation, that  the  uarrative  purports  to  g-ive  a  history  of  the  making  of  tiie  heavens 
as  well  as  of  the  earth  (  Gen.  2 : 4  —  "these  are  the  generations  of  the  heaven  and  of  the  earth" ),  whereas 
this  interpretation  confines  the  history  to  the  earth.  On  the  meaning  of  the  woi'd  "day," 
as  a  period  of  indefinite  duration,  see  Dana,  Manual  of  Geology,  7U ;  LeConte,  Religion 
and  Science,  263. 

( c )  The  hyper  scientific  interpretation  would  find  in  the  narx-ativc  a  minute  and  pi-e- 
cise  cori-espondence  with  the  geological  record.  This  is  not  to  be  expected,  since  it  is 
foreign  to  the  purpose  of  revelation  to  teach  science.  Although  a  general  concord 
between  the  Mosaic  and  geological  histories  may  be  pointed  out,  it  is  a  needless  embar- 
rassment to  compel  ourselves  to  find  in  every  detail  of  the  former  an  accurate  state- 
ment of  some  scientific  fact.    Far  more  probable  we  hold  to  be 

(d)  The  pictorial-summarij  iuterpretatlon.  Before  explaining  this  in  detail,  we  would 
premise  that  we  do  not  hold  this  or  any  future  scheme  of  reconciling  Genesis  and  geol- 
ogy to  be  a  finality.  Such  a  settlement  of  all  the  questions  involved  would  presuppose 
not  only  a  perfected  science  of  the  physical  universe,  but  also  a  perfected  science  of 
hermeneutics.  It  is  enough  if  we  can  offer  tentative  solutions  which  represent  the 
present  state  of  thought  upon  the  subject.  Remembering,  then,  that  any  such  scheme 
of  reconciliation  may  speedily  be  outgrown  without  prejudice  to  the  truth  of  the 
Scripture  narrative,  we  present  the  following  as  an  approximate  account  of  the  coin- 
cidences between  the  Mosaic  and  the  geological  records.  The  scheme  here  given  is  a 
combination  of  the  conclusions  of  Dana  and  Guyot,  and  assumes  the  substantial  truth 
of  the  nebular  hypothesis.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Augustine,  who  knew 
nothing  of  modern  science,  should  have  reached,  by  simple  study  of  the  text,  some  of 
the  same  results.  See  his  Confessions,  13  :  8— "First  God  created  a  cliaotic  matter, 
which  was  Hc.rf  to  nothing.  This  chaotic  matter  was  made  from  nothing,  before  all 
days.  Then  this  chaotic,  amorphous  matter  was  subse(]uently  arranged,  in  the  suc- 
ceeding six  days";  De  Genes,  ad  Lit.,  4:37  — "The  length  of  these  days  is  not  to  be 
determined  by  the  length  of  our  week-days.  There  is  a  series  in  both  cases,  and  that 
is  all."    "We  proceed  now  to  the  scheme  : 

].  The  earth,  if  originally  in  the  condition  of  a  gaseous  fluid,  must  have  been  void 
and  formless  as  described  in  Genesis  1 :  2.  Here  the  earth  is  not  yet  separated  from  the 
condensing  nebula,  and  its  fluid  condition  is  indicated  by  the  term  "  waters." 

3.  The  beginning  of  activity  in  matter  would  manifest  itself  by  the  production  of 
light,  since  light  is  a  resultant  of  molecular  activity.  This  corresponds  to  the  state- 
ment in  verse  3.  As  the  result  of  condensation,  the  nebula  becomes  luminous,  and  this 
process  from  darkness  to  light  is  described  as  follows :  "there  was  evening  and  there  was  morning, 
one  day."  Here  we  have  a  day  without  a  sun  —  a  feature  in  the  narrative  quite  consistent 
with  two  facts  of  science :  first,  that  the  nebula  would  naturally  be  self-luminous,  and, 
secondly,  that  the  earth  proper,  which  reached  its  present  form  before  the  sun,  would, 
when  it  was  thrown  off,  be  itself  a  self-luminous  and  molten  mass.  The  day  was  there- 
fore continuous  —  day  without  night. 

3.  The  development  of  the  earth  into  an  independent  sphere  and  its  separation  from 
the  fluid  around  it  answers  to  the  dividing  of  "the  waters  under  the  firmament  from  the  waters  above," 
in  verse 7.  Here  the  word  "waters "  is  used  to  designate  the  " primordial  cosmic  material" 
( Guyot,  Creation,  35-37 ),  or  the  molten  mass  of  earth  and  sun  united,  from  which  the 
earth  is  thrown  off.  The  term  "waters"  is  the  best  which  the  Hebrew  language  affords  to 
express  this  idea  of  a  fluid  niixss.  Ps.  148  seems  to  have  this  meaning,  where  it  speaks  of 
the  "waters  that  are  above  the  heavens"  (verse  4)  — waters  which  are  distinguished  from  the 
" deeps  "  below  ( verse  7  ),  and  the  "  vapor  "  above  ( verse  8  ). 

4.  The  production  of  the  earth's  physical  features  by  the  partial  condensation  of  the 
vapors  which  enveloped  the  igneous  sphere,  and  by  the  consequent  outlining  of  the 
continents  and  oceims,  is  next  described  in  verse  9  as  the  gathering  of  the  waters  into  one 
place  and  the  appearing  of  the  dry  land. 

5.  The  expi-ession  of  the  idea  of  life  in  the  lowest  plants,  since  it  was  in  type  and 
effect  the  creation  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  is  next  described  in  verse  11  as  a  bringing 
into  existence  of  the  characteristic  forms  of  that  kingdom.  This  precedes  all  mention 
of  animal  life,  since  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  the  natural  basis  of  the  animal.  If  it  be 
said  that  our  earliest  fossils  are  animal,  we  reply  that  the  earliest  vegetable  forms,  the 
alfjfv,  were  easily  dissolved,  and  might  as  easily  disappear;  that  graphite  and  bog-iron 
ore,  appearing  lower  down  than  any  animal  remains,  are  the  result  of  preceding  vege- 
tation; that  animal  forms,  whenever  and  wherever  existing,  must  subsist  upon  and 
presuppose  the  vegetable.    The  Eozoon  is  of  necessity  preceded  by  the  Eophytc.     If  it 
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be  said  that  fruit-trees  could  not  have  been  created  on  the  third  day,  we  reply  that 
since  the  creation  of  the  vegetable  king-dom  was  to  be  described  at  one  stroke  and  no 
mention  of  it  was  to  be  made  subsequently,  this  is  the  proper  place  to  introduce  it  and 
to  mention  its  main  characteristic  forms.  See  Bible  Commentary,  1 :  36 ;  LeConte, 
Elements  of  Geology,  136,  285. 

6.  The  vapors  which  have  hitherto  shrouded  the  planet  are  now  cleared  away  as  pre- 
liminary to  the  introduction  of  life  in  its  higher  animal  forms.  The  consequent 
appearance  of  solar  light  is  described  in  verges  16  and  17  as  a  making  of  tlie  sun,  moon,  and 
Stars,  and  a  giving  of  them  as  luminaries  to  the  earth.  Compare  Gea.  9 :  13  —  "I  do  set  my 
bow  in  the  cloud."  As  the  i'ainl)Ow  had  existed  in  nature  before,  but  wfis  now  appointed  to 
serve  a  peculiar  purpose,  so  in  the  record  of  creation  sun,  moon  and  stars,  which  existed 
before,  were  appointed  as  visible  liglits  for  the  earth,  —  and  that  for  the  reason  that  the 
earth  was  no  longer  self-luminous,  and  the  light  of  the  sun  strusigling  through  the 
earth's  encompassing  clouds  was  not  sufficient  for  the  higher  forms  of  life  which  were 
to  come. 

7.  The  exhibition  of  the  four  grand  types  of  the  animal  kingdom  ( radiate,  molluscan, 
articulate,  vertebrate ),  whicii  chaiacterizes  the  next  stage  of  geological  progress,  is 
represented  in  verses  20  and  21  as  a  creation  of  the  lower  animals  —  those  that  swarm  in 
the  waters,  and  the  creei)ing  and  llj'ing  species  of  the  land.  Huxley,  in  his  American 
Addresses,  objects  to  this  assigning  of  the  origin  of  birds  to  the  fifth  day,  and  declares 
that  terrestrial  animals  exist  in  lower  strata  than  any  form  of  bird, —  birds  appearing 
only  in  the  Oolitic,  or  New  lied  Samlstone.  But  we  reiily  that  the  lifth  day  is  devoted 
to  sea-productions,  while  land-productions  belong  to  the  sixth.  Birds,  according  to  the 
latest  science,  are  sea-productions,  not  land-jiroductions.  They  originated  from  Sauri- 
ans,  and  were,  at  the  first.  Hying  lizards.  There  being  but  one  mention  of  sea-produc- 
tions, all  these,  birds  included,  are  crowded  into  the  flt'tli  day.  Tims  Genesis  antici- 
pates the  latest  science.  On  the  ancestry  of  birds,  see  Pop.  Science  Monthly,  March, 
1884 :  606 ;  Bai)ti8t  Magazine,  18T7  :  505. 

8.  The  introduction  of  manunals  —  viviparous  species,  which  are  eminent  above  all 
other  vertebrates  for  a  quality  prophetic  of  a  high  moi-al  purpose,  that  of  suckling  their 
young  —  is  indicated  in  verses  24  and  25  by  the  creation,  on  the  sixth  day,  of  cattle  and 
beasts  of  prey. 

9.  Man,  the  first  being  of  moral  and  intellectual  qualities,  and  the  first  in  whom  the 
unity  of  tlie  great  design  has  full  expression,  forms  in  both  the  Mosaic  and  geologic 
record  the  last  step  of  progress  in  creation  ( see  verses  26-31 ).  With  Prof.  Bana,  we  may 
say  that  "  in  this  succession  we  observe  not  merely  an  order  of  events  like  that  deduced 
from  science ;  there  is  a  system  in  the  arrangement,  and  a  far-reaching  prophecy,  to 
which  philosophy  could  not  have  attained,  however  instructed."  See  Dana,  Manual 
of  Geology,  741-746,  and  Bib.  Sac,  April,  ias5  :  201-224.  Richard  Owen  :  "  Man  from  the 
beginning  of  organisms  was  ideally  present  ujion  the  earth";  see  Owen,  Anatomj'of 
Vertebrates,  3 : 796 ;  Louis  Agassiz :  "Man  is  the  puri)ose  toward  which  the  whole 
animal  creation  tends  from  the  fii-st  ajipearance  of  the  first  paheozoic  fish." 

Prof.  .Tohii  M.  Taylor :  "  Man  is  not  merely  a  mortal  but  a  moral  being.  If  he  sinks 
below  this  plane  of  life  he  misses  the  path  marked  out  for  him  by  all  his  past  develop- 
ment. In  order  to  progress,  the  higher  vertebrate  had  to  subordinate  everything  to 
mental  development.  In  order  to  become  hutnan  it  had  to  develop  the  rational  intelli- 
gence. In  order  to  become  higher  man,  present  man  must  suliordiuatc  everything  to 
moral  development.  This  is  the  great  law  of  animal  and  human  development  clearly 
revealed  in  the  sequence  of  physical  and  psychical  functions."  W.  E.  Gladstone  in  S. 
S.  Times,  April  26, 18!t0,  calls  the  Mosaic  days  "  chapters  in  the  history  of  creation."  He 
objects  to  calling  them  epochs  or  periods,  because  they  are  not  of  equal  length,  and 
they  sometimes  overlap.  But  he  defends  the  general  correspondence  of  tlie  Mosaic 
narrative  with  the  latest  conclusions  of  science,  and  remarks :  "Any  man  whose  labor 
and  duty  for  several  scores  of  years  has  included  as  their  central  point  the  study  of  the 
means  of  making  himself  intelligible  to  the  mass  of  men,  is  in  a  far  better  position  to 
judge  what  would  be  the  forms  and  methods  of  speech  proper  for  the  Mosaic  writer  to 
adopt,  than  the  most  perfect  Hebraist  as  such,. or  the  most  consummate  votary  of 
physical  science  as  such." 

On  the  whole  subject,  see  Guyot,  Creation  ;  Review  of  Guyot,  in  N.  Eng.,  July,  1884 : 
591-594 ;  Tayler  Lewis,  Six  Days  of  Creation  ;  Thompson,  JIan  in  Genesis  and  in  Geology ; 
Agassiz,  in  Atlantic  Monthly,  Jan.  1874 ;  Dawson,  Story  of  the  Earth  and  Man,  32,  and 
in  Expositor,  Apl.  1886 ;  LeConte,  Science  and  Religion,  264 ;  Hill,  in  Bib.  Sac,  April, 
1875 ;  Peirce,  Ideality  in  the  Physical  Sciences,  38-72 ;  Boardman,  The  Creative  Week ; 
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Godet,  Bib.  Studies  of  O.  T.,  65-138 ;  Bell,  in  Nature,  Nov.  34  and  Dec.  1,  1883 ;  W.  E 
Gladstone,  in  Nineteenth  Century,  Nov.  18S5  :  08;>-707,  Jan.  1S86  : 1, 176  ;  i-eply  by  Huxley, 
in  Nineteenth  Century,  Dec.  1885,  and  Feb.  1886;  Sclmiid,  Theories  of  Darwin;  Bart- 
lett.  Sources  of  History  in  tlie  Pentateuch,  1-35;  Cottei-ill,  Does  Science  Aid  Faith  in 
Keg-ard  to  Creation  ?  Cox,  Miracles,  1-39  —  chapter  1,  on  the  Original  Miracle  —  that  of 
Creation  ;  Zockler,  Theologie  und  Naturwissenschaft,  and  Urgeschichte,  1-77;  Reusch, 
Bib.  Schopfung-sgeschichte.  On  difficulties  of  the  nebular  hypothesis,  see  Stallo,  Mod- 
ern Physics,  377-393. 

V.     God's  End  in  Cbeation. 

Infinite  wisdom  must,  in  creating,  i^ropose  to  itself  the  most  comprehen- 
sive and  the  most  vahiable  of  ends,— the  end  most  worthy  of  God,  and  the 
end  most  fruitful  in  good.  Only  in  the  light  of  the  end  proposed  can  we 
properly  judge  of  God's  work,  or  of  God's  character  as  revealed  therein. 

It  would  seem  that  Scripture  should  give  us  an  answer  to  the  question :  Why  did 
God  create  ?  The  great  xVrchitect  can  best  tell  his  own  design.  Ambi-ose  :  "  To  whom 
shall  I  give  greater  credit  concerning  God  than  to  God  himself  V  "  George  A.  Gordon, 
New  Epoch  for  Faith,  15  —  "  God  is  necessarily  a  being  of  ends.  Teleology  is  the  warp 
and  woof  of  humanity;  it  must  be  in  the  warp  and  woof  of  Deity.  Evolutionary 
science  has  but  strengthened  this  view.  Natural  science  is  but  a  mean  disguise  for 
ignorance  if  it  does  not  imply  cosmical  purpose.  The  movement  of  life  from  lower  to 
higher  is  a  movement  upon  ends.  Will  is  the  last  account  of  the  universe,  and  will  is 
the  faculty  for  ends.  The  moment  one  concludes  that  God  is,  it  appears  certain  that 
he  is  a  being  of  ends.  The  universe  is  alive  with  desire  and  movement.  Fundamentally 
it  is  throughout  an  expression  of  will.  And  it  follows,  that  the  ultimate  end  of  God  in 
human  history  must  be  worthy  of  himself." 

In  determining  this  end,  we  turn  first  to  : 
1.     The  testimony  of  Scripture. 

This  may  be  summed  up  in  foiu-  statements.  God  finds  his  end  (  a  )  in 
himself  ;  ( ^> )  in  his  own  will  and  i^leasure  ;  ( c  )  in  his  own  glory  ;  (  d  )  in 
the  making  known  of  his  power,  his  wisdom,  his  holy  name.  All  these 
statements  may  be  combined  in  the  following,  namely,  that  God's  supreme 
end  in  creation  is  nothing  outside  of  himself,  but  is  his  own  glory  —  in  the 
revelation,  in  and  through  creatures,  of  the  infinite  perfection  of  his  own 
being. 

(a)  Rom.  11;  36  -"unto  Mm  are  all  things";  Col.  1:16  —  "all  things  have  been  created  ....  unto  him" 
(  Christ ) ;  compare  Is.  48 :  11  —  "  for  mine  own  sake,  for  mine  own  sake,  wDl  I  do  it  ...  .  and  my  glory  will  I 
not  give  to  another  "  ;  and  1  Cor.  15  :  28  —  "  subject  all  things  unto  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all."  Proverbs  16 ;  4 
=  not  "  The  Lord  hath  made  all  things  for  himself  "  ( A.  V. )  but  "  Jehovah  hath  made  every- 
thing for  its  own  end"  (  Rev.  Vers.). 

( h )  Eph.  1 : 5,  6,  9  — "  having  foreordained  us  ...  .  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will,  to  tha  praise  of 
the  glory  of  his  grace  ....  mystery  of  his  will,  according  to  his  good  pleasure  which  he  purposed  in  him  "  ;  Rev. 
4  :  11  _  "  thou  didst  create  all  things,  and  because  of  thy  will  they  were,  and  were  created." 

(c)  Is.  43:7  —  "whom  I  have  created  for  my  glory  "  ;  60:21  and  61 :3  — the  righteousness  and  bless- 
edness of  the  redeemed  are  secui-ed,  that  "  he  may  be  glorified  " ;  Luke  2: 14  —  the  angels' song 
at  the  birth  of  Christ  expressed  the  design  of  the  work  of  salvation  :  "Glory  to  God  in  tha 
highest,"  and  only  thi'ough,  and  for  its  sake,  "on  earth  peace  among  men  in  whom  he  is  well  pleased." 

( d )  Ps.  143  :  11  — " In  thy  righteousness  bring  my  soul  out  of  trouble "  ;  Ez.  36 : 21,  22  —  "I  do  not  this  for  your 
sake  ....  but  for  mine  holy  name  "  ;  39 : 7  ~  "  my  holy  name  will  Imake  known";  Rom.9:17  —  to  Pharaoh  : 
"  For  this  very  purpose  did  I  raise  thee  up,  that  I  might  show  in  thee  my  power,  and  that  my  name  might  be  published 
abroad  in  aU  the  earth  "  ;  22,  23 — "riches  of  his  glory"  made  known  in  vessels  of  wrath,  and  in 
vessels  of  mercy  ;  Eph.  3 : 9, 10  —  "  created  all  things ;  to  the  intent  that  now  unto  the  principalities  and  the 
powers  in  the  heavenly  places  might  be  made  known  through  the  church  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God."  See  Godet, 
on  Ultimate  Design  of  Man ;  "  God  in  man  and  man  in  God,"  in  Pi'iuceton  Rev.,  Nov. 
1880 ;  Hodge,  Syst.  Theol.,  1 :  430,  535, 565,  508.  Per  contra,  see  Miller,  Fetich  iu  Theology, 
19,39-45,88-98,143-140. 
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Since  holiness  is  the  fundamental  attribute  in  God,  to  make  himself,  his 
own  pleasure,  his  own  glory,  his  own  manifestation,  to  be  his  end  in  crea- 
tion, is  to  find  his  chief  end  in  his  o^vti  holiness,  its  maintenance,  exjires- 
sion,  and  communication.  To  make  this  his  chief  end,  however,  is  not  to 
exclude  certain  subordinate  ends,  such  as  the  revelation  of  his  wisdom, 
•l^ower,  and  love,  and  the  consequent  hapi^iness  of  innumerable  creatures  to 
whom  this  revelation  is  made. 

God's  glory  is  that  which  makes  him  glorious.  It  is  not  something  without,  like  the 
praise  and  esteem  of  men,  but  something  within,  like  the  dignity  and  value  of  his  own 
attributes.  To  a  noble  man,  praise  is  very  distasteful  unless  he  is  conscious  of  some- 
thing in  himself  that  justifies  it.  We  must  be  like  God  to  be  self-respecting.  Pythag- 
oras said  well:  "Man's  end  is  to  be  like  God."  And  so  God  must  look  within,  and 
find  his  honor  and  his  end  in  himself.  Robert  Browning,  Hohenstiel-Schwangau : 
"This  is  the  glory,  that  in  all  conceived  Or  felt  or  known,  I  recognize  a  JViind,  Not 
mine  but  like  mine,— for  the  double  joy  Making  all  things  forme,  and  me  for  Him." 
Schurman,  Belief  in  God,  214-216  —  "  God  glorifies  himself  in  communicating  himself." 
The  object  of  his  love  is  the  exercise  of  his  holiness.  Self-affirmation  conditions  self- 
communication. 

E.  G.  Robinson,  Christian  Theology,  94, 196  —  "Law  and  gospel  are  only  two  sides  of 
the  one  object,  the  highest  glory  of  God  in  the  highest  good  of  man  ....  Nor  is  it 
unworthy  of  God  to  make  himself  his  own  end :  (a )  It  is  both  unworthy  and  criminal 
for  a  finite  being  to  make  himself  his  own  end,  because  it  is  an  end  that  can  be  reached 
only  by  degrading  self  and  wronging  others  ;  but  ( h )  For  an  infinite  Creator  not  to 
make  himself  his  own  end  would  be  to  dishonor  himself  and  wrong  his  creatures ;  since, 
theri'by,  (^c)  he  must  either  act  without  an  end,  which  isirnitioiial,  or  from  an  end  which 
is  inii>ossible  without  wronging  his  creatures;  because  (t/)  the  highest  welfare  of  his 
creatures,  and  consetiuently  tlieir  happiness,  is  impossible  except  through  tlie  subor- 
dination and  conformity  of  their  wills  to  that  of  tlieir  infmitely  perfect  Ruler;  and 
(e)  without  this  highest  welfare  and  happiness  of  Ins  creatures  God's  own  end  itself 
becomes  impossible,  for  he  is  glorified  only  as  his  character  is  reflected  in,  and  recog- 
nized by,  his  intelligent  creatures."  Creation  can  add  nothing  to  the  essential  wealth 
or  worthiness  of  God.  If  the  end  were  outside  himself,  it  would  make;  him  depend- 
ent and  a  servant.  The  old  theologians  therefore  spoke  of  God's  "  declarative  glory," 
rather  than  God's  "essential  glory,"  as  resulting  from  man's  obedience  and  salvation. 

2.     The  testimony  of  reason. 

That  his  own  glory,  in  the  sense  just  mentioned,  is  God's  supreme  end 
in  creation,  is  evident  from  the  following  considerations  : 

(a)  God's  own  glory  is  the  only  end  actually  and  perfectly  attained  in 
the  universe.  Wisdom  and  omnipotence  cannot  choose  an  end  Avhich  is 
destined  to  be  forever  tinattaiued  ;  for  "what  his  soul  desireth,  even  that 
he  doeth"  (Job  23  :13).  God's  stipreme  end  cannot  be  the  happiness  of 
creatures,  since  many  are  miserable  here  and  will  be  miserable  foi-ever. 
God's  supreme  end  cannot  be  the  holiness  of  creatiu-es,  for  many  are 
unholy  here  and  wiU  be  unholy  forever.  But  while  neither  the  holiness 
nor  the  happiness  of  creatures  is  actually  and  perfectly  attained,  God's 
glory  is  made  known  and  will  be  made  known  in  both  the  saved  and  the 
lost.     This  then  must  be  God's  sujireme  end  in  creation. 

This  doctrine  teaches  us  that  none  can  frustrate  God's  plan.  God  will  get  glory  out 
of  evei-y  human  life.  Man  may  glorify  God  voluntarily  by  love  and  obedience,  but  if 
he  will  not  do  this  he  will  be  compelled  to  glorify  God  by  his  rejection  and  punishment. 
Better  be  the  molten  iron  that  runs  freely  into  the  mold  prepared  by  the  great 
Designer,  than  be  the  hard  and  cold  iron  that  mi«t  be  hammered  into  shape.  Cleanthes, 
quoted  by  Seneca :  "  Ducunt  volentem  fata,  nolentem  trahunt."  W.  C.  Wilkinson, 
Epic  of  Saul,  271  — "But  some  are  tools,  and  othei-8  ministers,  Of  God,  who  works  his 
holy  will  with  all."    Christ  baptizes  "in  the  Holy  Spirit  and  in  fire"  (Mat.  3:11).    Alexander 
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McLaren :  "  There  are  two  flres,  to  one  or  other  of  which  we  must  be  delivered.  Either 
we  shall  g-ladly  accept  the  purifying:  fire  of  the  Si)irit  which  burns  sin  out  of  us,  or  we 
shall  have  to  meet  the  puniti\-e  fire  which  burns  up  us  and  our  sins  together.  To  be 
cleansed  by  the  one  or  to  be  consumed  by  the  other  is  the  choice  before  each  one  of 
us."  Hare,  Mission  of  the  Comforter,  on  John  16 : 8,  shows  that  the  Holy  Spirit  either 
convinces  those  who  yield  to  his  influence,  or  convicts  those  who  resist  —  the  word  €\eyx<a 
having  this  double  significance. 

(  6  )  God's  glory  is  the  end  intrinsically  most  valuable.  The  good  of 
creatures  is  of  insignificant  importance  compared  with  this.  "Wisdom  dic- 
tates that  the  greater  interest  should  have  precedence  of  the  less.  Because 
God  can  choose  no  greater  end,  he  must  choose  for  his  end  himself.  But 
this  is  to  choose  his  holiness,  and  his  glory  in  the  manifestation  of  that 
holiness. 

Is.  40 :  15, 16 —  "  Behold,  the  nations  are  as  a  drop  of  a  bucket,  and  are  counted  as  the  small  dust  of  the  balance  " 
—  like  the  drop  that  falls  unobserved  from  the  bucket,  like  the  fine  dust  of  the  scales 
which  the  tradesman  takes  no  notice  of  in  weighing-,  so  are  all  the  combined  millions  of 
earth  and  heaven  before  God.  He  created,  and  he  can  in  an  instant  destroy.  The  uni- 
verse is  but  a  drop  of  dew  upon  the  fringe  of  his  garment.  It  is  more  important  that 
God  should  be  glorified  than  that  the  univei-se  should  be  happy.  As  we  read  in  Heb.  6 :  13 
— "  since  he  could  swear  by  none  greater,  he  sware  by  himself"—  so  here  we  may  say :  Because  he  could 
choose  no  greater  end  in  creating,  he  chose  himself.  But  to  swear  by  himself  is  to  swear 
by  his  holiness  ( Ps.  89 :  35 ).  We  infer  that  to  find  his  end  in  himself  is  to  find  that  end  in 
his  holiness.    See  Martineau  on  Malebranche,  in  Types,  177. 

The  stick  or  the  stone  does  not  exist  for  itself,  but  for  some  consciousness.  The  soul 
of  man  exists  in  part  for  itself.  But  it  is  conscious  that  in  a  more  important  sense  it 
exists  for  God.  "  Modern  thought,"  it  is  said,  "  worships  and  serves  the  creature  more 
than  the  Creator ;  indeed,  the  chief  end  of  the  Creator  seems  to  be  to  glorify  man  and 
to  enjoy  him  forever."  So  the  small  boy  said  his  Catechism:  "Man's  chief  end  is  to 
glorify  God  and  to  annoy  him  forevei-."  Prof.  Clifford:  "The  kingdom  of  God  is 
obsolete;  the  kingdom  of  man  has  now  come."  All  this  is  the  insanity  of  sin.  Per 
contra,  see  Allen,  Jonathan  Edwards,  339,  330— "Two  things  are  plain  in  Edwards's 
doctrine:  first,  that  God  cannot  love  anything  other  than  himself:  he  is  so  great,  so 
preponderating  an  amount  of  being,  that  what  is  left  is  hardly  worth  considering ; 
secondly,  so  far  as  God  has  any  love  for  the  creature,  it  is  because  he  is  himself  diffused 
therein  :  the  fulness  of  his  own  essence  has  overflowed  into  an  outer  world,  and  that 
which  he  loves  in  created  beings  is  his  essence  imparted  to  them."  But  we  would  add 
that  Edwards  does  not  say  they  are  themselves  of  the  essence  of  God ;  see  his  "Works, 
3 :  310,  311. 

(  c )  His  o^vn  glory  is  the  only  end  which  consists  with  God's  independ- 
ence and  sovereignty.  Every  being  is  deijendent  Tipon  whomsoever  or 
whatsoever  he  makes  his  ultimate  end.  If  anything  in  the  creature  is  the 
last  end  of  God,  God  is  dependent  upon  the  creature.  But  since  God  is 
dependent  only  on  himself,  he  must  find  in  himself  his  end. 

To  create  is  not  to  increase  his  blessedness,  but  only  to  i-eveal  it.  There  is  no  need 
or  deficiency  which  creation  supplies.  The  creatures  who  derive  all  from  him  can  add 
nothing  to  him.  All  our  worship  is  only  the  rendering  back  to  him  of  that  which  is  his 
own.  He  notices  us  only  for  his  own  sake  and  not  because  our  little  rivulets  of  praise 
add  anything  to  the  ocean-like  fulness  of  his  joy.  For  his  own  sake,  and  not  because 
of  our  misery  or  our  prayers,  he  redeems  and  exalts  us.  To  make  our  pleasure  and 
welfare  his  ultimate  end  would  be  to  abdicate  his  throne.  He  creates,  therefore,  only 
for  his  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  his  glory.  To  this  reasoning  the  London  Spectator 
replies :  "  The  glory  of  God  is  the  splendor  of  a  manifestation,  not  the  intrinsic  splendor 
manifested.  The  splendor  of  a  manifestation,  however,  consists  in  the  effect  of  the 
manifestation  on  those  to  whom  it  is  given.  Precisely  because  the  manifestation  of 
Goc  's  goodness  can  be  useful  to  us  and  cannot  be  useful  to  him,  must  its  manifestation 
be  intended  for  our  sake  and  not  for  his  sake.  We  gain  everything  by  it  —  he  nothing, 
except  so  far  as  it  is  his  own  wiU  that  we  should  gain  what  he  desires  to  bestow  upon 
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us."  In  this  last  clause  we  find  the  acknowledgment  of  weaiiness  in  the  theory  that 
God's  supi-eme  end  is  the  good  of  his  creatures.  God  does  g;un  the  fulfilment  of  his 
plan,  the  doing  of  his  will,  the  manifestation  of  himself.  The  great  painter  loves  his 
picture  less  than  he  loves  his  ideal.  He  paints  in  order  to  express  himself.  God  loves 
each  soul  which  he  creates,  but  he  loves  yet  more  the  expression  of  his  own  perfections 
in  it.  And  this  self-expression  is  his  end.  llobert  Browning,  Paracelsus,  54 —  "  God  is 
the  perfect  Poet,  Who  in  creation  acts  his  own  conceptions."  Shedd,  Dogm.  Theol., 
1 :357,  358;  Shairp,  Province  of  Poetry,  H,  13. 

God's  love  makes  him  a  self-expressing  being.  Self-expression  is  an  inborn  impulse 
in  his  creatures.  All  genius  partakes  of  this  chanicteristic  of  God.  Sin  substitutes 
concealment  for  outflow,  and  stops  this  self-communication  which  would  make  the 
good  of  each  the  good  of  all.  Yet  even  sin  cannot  completely  prevent  it.  The  wicked 
man  is  impelled  to  confess.  By  natural  law  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  wUl  be  made  mani- 
fest at  the  judgment.  Kegeneration  restores  the  freedom  and  joy  of  self-manifesta- 
tion. Christianity  and  confession  of  Christ  are  inseparable.  Tlie  preacher  is  simply  a 
Christian  further  advanced  in  this  divine  privilege.  We  need  utterance.  Prayer  is  the 
most  complete  self-expression,  and  God's  presence  is  the  only  land  of  perfectly  free 
speech. 

The  great  poet  comes  nearest,  in  the  realm  of  secular  things,  to  realizing  this  privi- 
lege of  the  Christian.  No  great  poet  ever  wrote  his  best  work  for  money,  or  for  fame, 
or  even  for  tlie  sake  of  doing  good.  Hawthorne  was  half-humorous  and  only  partially 
sincere,  when  he  said  he  would  never  have  written  a  page  except  f  t)r  paj'.  The  hope 
of  pay  may  have  set  his  pen  a-going,  but  only  love  for  his  work  could  have  made  that 
Avork  what  it  is.  Motlej'  more  truly  declared  that  it  was  all  up  witli  a  writer  when  he 
began  to  consider  the  money  he  was  to  receive.  But  Hawthorne  needed  the  money  to 
live  on,  while  Motley  had  a  rich  father  and  uncle  to  back  him.  The  great  writer  cer- 
tainly absorbs  himself  in  his  work.  With  him  necessity  and  freedom  combine.  He 
sings  as  the  bird  sings,  without  dogmatic  intent.  Yet  he  is  great  in  proportion  as  he  is 
moral  and  religious  at  heart.  "  Anna  virumque  eano  "  is  the  only  firet  person  singular 
in  till!  .lOneitl  in  wliicli  tlie  author  himself  speaks,  yetthe  wliole  /Kncid  is  a  revelation 
of  Virgil.    So  we  know  little  of  Shakespeare's  life,  but  much  of  Shakespeare's  genius. 

Nothing  is  added  to  the  tree  when  it  blossoms  and  bears  fruit ;  it  only  rcvtjtals  its  own 
inner  nature.  But  we  must  distinguish  in  man  his  true  nature  from  his  false  nature. 
Not  his  private  peculiarities,  but  that  in  him  which  is  permanent  and  universal,  is  the 
real  treasure  upon  which  the  great  poet  d  raws.  Longfellow :  "  He  is  the  greatest  artist 
then.  Whether  of  pencil  or  of  pen.  Who  follows  nature.  Never  man,  iis  artist  or  as 
artizan,  Pursuing  his  own  fantiisies,  Can  touch  tlie  human  heart  or  please.  Or  satisfy  our 
nobler  needs."  Tennyson,  after  observing  the  subaqiioo-us  life  of  a  brook,  exclaimed  : 
"What  an  imagination  (!()d  has  I  "  Caird,  Pliilos.  Ueligion,  315 — "  The  world  of  finite 
intelligences,  though  distinct  from  (lod,  is  still  in  its  ideal  nature  one  with  him.  That 
which  God  creates,  and  by  which  he  reveals  the  hidden  treasures  of  his  wisdom  and 
love,  is  still  not  foreign  to  his  own  infinite  life,  but  one  with  it.  In  the  knowledge  of 
the  minds  that  know  him,  in  the  self-surrender  of  the  hearts  that  love  him,  it  is  no 
paradox  to  allirm  that  he  knows  and  loves  himself." 

(d)  His  ovm  glory  is  au  end  wliicli  compreliends  and  secures,  as  a  sub- 
ordinate end,  every  interest  of  the  universe.  The  interests  of  the  universe 
are  bound  up  in  the  interests  of  God.  There  is  no  holiness  or  hapjiiness 
for  creatures  excei)t  as  God  is  absolute  sovereign,  and  is  recognized  as 
such.  It  is  therefore  not  selfishness,  but  benevolence,  for  God  to  make 
his  own  glory  the  supreme  object  of  creation.  Glory  is  nut  vain-glory,  and 
in  expressing  his  ideal,  that  is,  in  expressing  himself,  in  his  creation,  he 
communicates  to  his  creatures  the  utmost  possible  good. 

This  self-expression  is  not  selfishness  but  benevolence.  As  the  true  poet  forgets 
himself  in  his  work,  so  God  does  not  manifest  himself  for  the  sake  of  what  he  can  make 
by  it.  Self-manifestation  is  an  end  in  itself.  But  God's  self-manifestation  comprises 
all  good  to  his  ci'eatures.  We  are  bound  to  love  ourselves  and  our  own  interests  just 
in  proportion  to  the  value  of  tliose  interests.  The  monarch  of  a  realm  or  the  general 
of  an  army  must  be  careful  of  his  life,  because  the  sacrifice  of  it  may  involve  the  loss 
of  thousands  of  lives  of  soldiers  or  subjects.  So  God  is  the  heart  of  the  great  sj'stem. 
Only  by  being  tributai-y  to  the  heart  can  the  members  be  supplied  with  streams  of 
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holiness  and  happiness.  And  so  for  only  one  Being:  in  the  univei-se  is  it  safe  to  liv^e  for 
himself.  Man  should  not  live  for  himself,  because  there  is  a  higher  end.  But  there  is 
no  higher  end  for  God.  "■  Only  one  being  in  the  universe  is  excepted  from  the  duty  of 
subordination.  Man  must  be  subject  to  the  '  higher  powers '  ( Rom.  13 : 1 ).  But  there  are  no 
higher  powers  to  God."    Sec  Park,  Discourses,  181-209. 

Bismarck's  motto :  "  Ohne  Kaiser,  kein  Reich  "—  "  Without  an  emperor,  there  can  be 
no  empire  "  —  aiiplies  to  God,  as  Von  Moltke's  motto  :  "  Erst  wfigeu,  dann  wagen  "  — 
"First  weigh,  then  dare"  —  applies  to  man.  Edwards,  Works,  3:315 — " Selfishness  is 
no  otherwise  vicious  or  unbecoming  than  as  one  is  less  than  a  multitude.  The  public 
weal  is  of  greater  value  than  his  particular  interest.  It  is  fit  and  suitable  that  God  should 
value  himself  infinitely  more  than  his  creatures."  Shakespeare,  Hamlet,  3:3— "The 
single  and  peculiar  life  is  bound  With  all  the  strength  and  armor  of  the  mind  To  keep 
itself  from  noyance ;  but  much  more  That  spirit  upon  whose  weal  depends  and  rests 
The  lives  of  many.  The  cease  of  majesty  Dies  not  alone,  but  like  a  gidf  doth  draw 
What 's  near  it  Avith  it :  it  is  a  massy  wheel  Fixed  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  mount, 
To  whose  huge  spokes  ten  thousand  lesser  things  Are  mortis'd  and  adjoined ;  which , 
when  it  falls,  Each  small  annexment,  petty  consequence,  Attends  the  boisterous  ruin. 
Never  alone  did  the  king  sigh.  But  with  a  general  groan." 

(  e  )  God's  glory  is  the  eucl  wliich  in  a  right  moral  system  is  liroposed  to 
creatitres.  This  must  therefore  be  the  end  which  he  in  whose  image  they 
are  made  proposes  to  himself.  He  who  constitutes  the  centre  and  end  of 
all  his  creatures  must  find  his  centre  and  end  in  himself.  This  principle 
of  moral  philosophy,  and  the  conclusion  drawn  from  it,  are  both  expKcitly 
and  implicitly  taught  in  Scripture. 

The  beginning  of  all  religion  is  the  choosing  of  God's  end  as  our  end  — the  giving  up 
of  our  prefei-ence  of  happiness,  and  the  entrance  upon  a  life  devoted  to  God.  That 
happiness  is  not  the  ground  of  moral  obligation,  is  plain  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
happiness  in  seeking  happiness.  That  the  holiness  of  God  is  the  ground  of  moral  obli- 
gation, is  plain  from  the  fact  that  the  search  after  holiness  is  not  only  successful  in 
itself,  but  brings  happiness  also  in  its  train.  Archbishop  Leighton,  Works,  6ii5— "  It  is 
a  wonderful  instance  of  wisdom  and  goodness  that  God  has  so  connected  his  own  glory 
with  our  happiness,  that  we  cannot  properly  intend  the  one,  but  that  the  other  must 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  our  own  felicity  is  at  last  resolved  into  his  eternal 
glory."  That  God  will  certainly  secure  the  end  for  which  he  created,  his  own  glory, 
and  that  his  end  is  our  end,  is  the  true  source  of  comfort  in  affliction,  of  strength  in 
labor,  of  encouragement  in  prayer.  See  Psalm  25 :  11  — "  For  thy  name's  sake ....  Pardon  mine  iniquity, 
for  it  is  great"  ;  115:1 — "Not  unto  us,  0  JehoTah,  not  unto  us,  But  unto  thy  name  give  glory";  Mat.  6  :33 — "Seek  ye 
first  his  kingdom,  and  his  righteousness ;  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you  "  ;  1  Cor.  10  :  31  —  "Whether 
therefore  ye  eat,  or  drink,  or  whatsoeTer  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God  "  ;  1  Pet.  2:9  —  "ye  are  an  elect  race  .... 
that  ye  may  show  forth  the  excellencies  of  him  who  called  you  o^'  of  darkness  into  his  marvelous  light "  ;  4:11—. 
speaking,  ministering,  "that  in  all  things  God  may  be  glorified  through  Jesus  Christ,  whose  is  the  glory  and  the 
dominion  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen."  On  the  whole  subject,  see  Edwai'ds,  Works,  3  :  193-357  ;  Janet, 
Final  Causes,  443-455 ;  Princeton  Theol.  Essays,  3 :  15-33  ;  Murphy,  Scientific  Bases  of 
Faith,  358-363. 

It  is  a  duty  to  make  the  most  of  ourselves,  but  only  for  God's  sake.  Jer.  45 : 5  —  "  seekest 
thou  great  things  for  thyself?  seek  them  not!"  But  it  is  nowhere  forbidden  us  to  seek  great 
things  for  God.  Rather  we  are  to  "  desire  earnestly  the  greater  gifts "  ( 1  Cor.  12 :  31 ).  Self-realization 
as  well  as  self-expression  is  native  to  humanity.  Kant:  "Man,  and  with  him  every 
rational  creature,  is  an  end  in  himself."  But  this  seeking  of  his  own  good  is  to  be  sub- 
ordinated to  the  higlier  motive  of  God's  glory.  The  difference  between  the  regenerate 
and  the  unregenerate  may  consist  wholly  in  motive.  The  latter  lives  for  self,  the  for- 
mer for  God.  Illustrate  by  the  young  man  in  Yale  College  who  began  to  learn  his 
lessons  for  God  instead  of  for  self,  leaving  his  salvation  in  Christ's  hands.  God  requires 
self-renunciation,  taking-  up  the  cross,  and  following  Christ,  because  the  first  need  of 
the  sinner  is  to  change  his  centre.  To  be  self-centered  is  to  be  a  savage.  The  struggle 
for  the  life  of  othei-s  is  better.  But  there  is  something  higher  still.  Life  has  dignity 
according  to  the  worth  of  the  object  we  install  in  place  of  self.  Follow  Christ, 
make  God  the  center  of  your  life, — so  shall  you  achieve  the  best ;  see  Colestock, 
Changing  Viewpoint,  113-123. 
26 
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George  A.  Gordon,  The  New  Epoch  for  Faith,  11-13  — "  The  ultimate  view  of  the  uni- 
verse is  the  religious  view.  Its  worth  is  ultimately  worth  for  the  supreme  Beiug. 
Here  is  the  note  of  permanent  value  in  Edwards's  great  essay  on  The  End  of  Creation. 

The  final  value  of  creation  is  its  value  for  God Men  are  men  in  and  through 

society— here  is  the  truth  whicli  Aristotle  teaches — but  Aristotle  fails  to  see  that 
society  attains  its  end  only  in  and  through  God."  Hovey,  Studies,  65  —  "To  manifest 
the  glory  or  perfection  of  God  is  therefore  the  chief  end  of  our  existence.  To  live  in 
such  a  manner  that  his  life  is  rellected  in  ours;  that  his  character  shall  reappear,  at 
least  faintly,  in  ours  ;  that  his  holiness  and  love  shall  be  recognized  and  declared  by  us, 
is  to  do  that  for  which  we  are  made.  And  so,  in  requiring  us  to  glorify  himself,  God 
simply  requires  us  to  do  what  is  absolutely  right,  and  what  is  at  the  same  time  indis- 
pensable to  our  highest  welfare.  Any  lower  aim  could  not  have  been  placed  before 
us,  without  making  us  content  with  a  character  unlike  that  of  the  First  Good  and 
the  First  P'air."  See  statement  and  criticism  of  Edwards's  view  in  Allen,  Jonathan 
Edwards,  227-238. 

VI.       REIiATION   OF   THE   DoOTEINE   OF   CREATION   TO    OTHER    DoCTRINES. 

1.     To  the  holiness  and  benevolence  of  God. 

Creation,  as  the  work  of  God,  manifests  of  necessity  God's  moral  attri- 
butes. But  the  existence  of  physical  and  moral  evil  in  the  universe  aijpoars, 
at  first  sight,  to  imjjugn  these  attributes,  and  to  contradict  the  Hcripture 
declaration  that  the  work  of  God's  hand  was  "very  good"  (Gen.  1  :  31 ). 
This  difficulty  may  be  in  great  part  removed  by  considering  that : 

(  a )  At  its  first  creation,  the  world  was  good  in  two  senses  :  first,  as  free 
from  moral  evil,  —  sin  being  a  later  addition,  the  work,  not  of  God,  but  of 
created  si)irits  ;  secondly,  as  adai>ted  to  beneficent  ends,  —  for  example, 
the  revelation  of  God's  perfection,  and  the  probation  and  hai^jjiness  of 
intelligent  and  obedient  creatures. 

( 6 )  Physical  pain  and  imperfection,  so  far  as  they  existed  before  the 
introduction  of  moral  evil,  are  to  be  regarded  :  first,  as  congruous  parts  of 
a  systeiu  of  which  sin  was  foreseen  to  be  an  incident ;  and  secondly,  as 
constituting,  in  part,  the  means  of  future  discipline  and  redemption  for  the 
fallen. 

The  coprolites  of  Saurians  contain  the  scales  and  bones  of  fish  which  they  have 
devoured.  Rom.  8 :  20-22  —  "  For  the  creation  was  subjected  to  vanity,  not  of  its  own  will,  but  by  reason  of  him 
who  subjected  it,  in  hope  that  the  creation  itself  alsu  shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the  liberty  of 
the  glory  of  the  children  of  God.  For  we  know  that  the  whole  creation  [  the  irrational  creation  ]  groaneth  and 
travailelh  in  pain  together  until  now  "  ;  23  —  our  mortal  body,  as  a  part  of  nature,  participates  in 
the  same  groaning.  2  Cor.  4 :  17 — "  our  light  affliction,  which  is  for  the  moment,  workoth  for  us  more  and  more 
exceedingly  an  eternal  weight  of  glory."  Bowne,  Philosoj^hy  of  Theism,  224-210 —"  How  explain 
our  rather  shaljby  universe?  Pessimism  assumes  that  perfect  wisdom  is  compatible 
only  with  a  perfect  work,  and  that  we  know  the  universe  to  be  truly  worthless  and 
insignificant."  John  Stuart  Mill,  Essays  on  KeUgion,  29,  brings  in  a  fearful  indictment 
of  nature,  her  storms,  lightnings,  earthquakes,  blight,  decay,  and  death.  Christianity 
however  regards  these  as  due  to  man,  not  to  God  ;  as  incidents  of  sin ;  as  the  groans  of 
creation,  crying  out  for  relief  and  liberty.  Man's  body,  as  a  part  of  nature,  waits  for 
the  adoption,  and  resurrection  of  the  body  is  to  accompany  the  renewal  of  the  world. 

It  was  Darwin's  judgment  that  in  the  world  of  nature  and  of  man,  on  the  whole, 
*' happiness  decidedlj-  pre^-ails."  Wallace,  Darwinism,  36-40 — "Animals  enjoy  all  the 
happiness  of  which  they  are  capable."  Drummond,  Ascent  of  Man,  203  sq.  —  "In  the 
struggle  for  life  there  i;;  no  hate  — only  hunger."  Martineau,  Study,  1 :  330— "Waste 
of  life  is  simply  nature's  exuberance."  Newman  Smj'th,  Place  of  Death  in  Evolution, 
44-56  — "Death  simply  buries  the  useless  waste.  Death  has  entered  for  life's  sake." 
These  utterances,  however,  come  far  short  of  a  proper  estimate  of  the  evils  of  the 
world,  and  they  ignore  the  Scriptural  teaching  with  regard  to  the  connection  between 
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death  and  sin.  A  future  world  into  which  sin  and  death  do  not  enter  shows  that  the 
present  world  is  abnormal,  and  that  morality  is  the  only  cure  for  mortality.  Nor  can 
the  imperfections  of  the  Universe  be  explained  by  saying  that  they  furnish  opportunity 
for  strufifgie  and  for  virtue.  Robert  Browning,  Ring-  and  Book,  Pope,  1375 —  "  I  can 
believe  this  dread  machinery  Of  sin  and  sorrow,  would  confound  me  else,  Devised, — 
all  pain,  at  most  expenditure  Of  pain  by  Who  devised  pain, —  to  evolve.  By  new  machin- 
ery in  counterpart,  The  moral  qualities  of  man  — how  else?  — To  make  him  love  in 
turn  and  be  beloved,  Creative  and  self-sacrificing  too.  And  thus  eventually  godlike." 
This  seems  like  doing  evil  that  good  may  conne.  We  can  explain  mortality  only  by 
immorality,  and  that  not  in  God  but  in  man.  Eairbairn:  "Suffering  is  God's  protest 
against  sin." 

Wallace's  theory  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  was  suggested  bj'  the  prodigal  destruc- 
tiveness  of  nature.  Tennyson  :  "  Finding  that  of  fifty  seeds  She  often  brings  but  one 
to  bear."  William  James  :  "  Our  dogs  are  in  our  human  life,  but  not  of  it.  The  dog, 
under  the  knife  of  vivisection,  cannot  understand  the  purpose  of  his  suffering.  For 
him  it  is  only  pain.  So  we  may  lie  soaking  in  a  spiritual  atmosphere,  a  dimension  of 
Being  which  we  have  at  present  uo  organ  for  apprehending.  If  we  knew  the  purpose 
of  our  life,  all  that  is  heroic  in  us  would  religiously  acquiesce."  Mtison,  Faith  of  the 
Gospel,  7-  —  "  Love  is  prepared  to  take  deeper  and  sterner  measures  than  benevolence, 
which  is  by  itself  a  shallow  thing."  The  Lakes  of  Killarny  in  Ireland  show  what  a 
paradise  this  world  might  be  if  war  had  not  desolated  it,  and  if  man  had  properly  t-ared 
for  it.  Our  moral  sense  cannot  justify  the  evil  In  creation  except  upon  the  hypothesis 
that  this  has  some  cause  and  reason  in  the  misconduct  of  man. 

This  is  not  a  perfect  world.  It  was  not  perfect  even  when  originally  constituted. 
Its  imperfection  is  due  to  sin.  God  made  it  with  reference  to  the  Fall, —  the  stage  was 
aiTanged  for  the  great  drama  of  sin  and  redemption  which  was  to  be  enacted  thei-eon. 
We  accept  Bushnell's  idea  of  "'anticipative  consequences,"  and  would  illustrate  it  by 
the  building  of  a  hospital-room  while  yet  no  member  of  the  family  is  sick,  and  by  the 
saU^ation  of  the  patriarchs  through  a  Christ  yet  to  come.  If  the  earliest  vertebrates  of 
geological  history  wei'e  types  of  man  and  preparations  for  his  coming,  then  pain  and 
death  among  those  same  vertebrates  may  equally  have  been  a  type  of  man's  sin  and  its 
results  of  misery.  If  sin  had  not  been  an  incident,  foreseen  and  provided  for,  the  world 
might  have  been  a  paradise.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  will  become  a  paradise  only  at  the 
completion  of  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ.  Kreibig,  Versohnung,  369 —  "  The  death 
of  Christ  was  accompanied  by  startling  occurrences  in  the  outward  world,  to  show  that 
the  effects  of  his  sacrifice  reached  even  into  nature."  Perowne  refers  Ps.  96 :  10  — "Tlie 
world  also  is  established  that  it  cannot  be  moved  "  —  to  the  restoration  of  the  inanimate  creation  ;  cf, 
Heb.  12 :  27  —  "  And  this  word,  Yet  once  more,  signifieth  the  removing  of  those  things  that  are  shaken,  as  of  things  that 
have  been  made,  that  those  things  which  are  not  shaken  may  remain  " ;  Rev.  21 : 1,  5  — "  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth 

.  .  .  Behold,  I  make  all  things  new." 

Much  sport  has  been  made  of  this  docti'ine  of  anticipative  consequences.  James  D. 
Dana :  "  It  is  funny  that  the  sin  of  Adam  should  have  killed  those  old  trilobites !  The 
blunderbuss  must  have  kicked  back  into  time  at  a  tremendous  rate  to  have  hit  those 
poor  innocents  !  "  Yet  every  insurance  policy,  every  taking  out  of  an  umbi-ella,  every 
buying  of  a  wedding  ring,  is  an  anticipative  consequence.  To  deny  that  God  made  the 
world  what  it  is  in  view  of  the  events  that  were  to  take  place  in  it,  is  to  concede  to  him 
less  wisdom  than  we  attribute  to  our  fellow-man.  The  most  rational  explanation  of 
physical  evil  in  the  universe  is  that  of  Rom.  8  :  20,  21  —  "  the  creation  was  subjected  to  vanity  ....  by 
reason  of  him  who  subjected  it"— i.  e.,  by  reason  of  the  first  man's  sin  —  "in  hope  that  the  creation 
itself  also  shall  be  delivered." 

Martineau,  Types,  2 :  151  — "  What  meaning  could  Pity  have  in  a  world  where  suffer- 
ing was  not  meant  to  be?"  Hicks,  Critique  of  Design  Arguments,  386— "The  very 
badness  of  the  world  convinces  us  that  God  is  good."  And  Sir  Henry  Taylor's  words  : 
"  Pain  in  man  Bears  the  high  mission  of  the  Hail  and  fan ;  In  brutes  't  is  surely  piteous  " 
—  receive  their  answer :  The  brute  is  but  an  appendage  to  man,  and  like  inanimate 
natui'e  it  suffers  from  man's  fall  — suffers  not  wholly  in  vain,  for  even  pain  in  brutes 
serves  to  illustrate  the  malign  influence  of  sin  and  to  suggest  motives  for  resisting  it. 
Pascal :  "  Whatever  virtue  can  be  bought  with  pain  is  cheaply  bought."  The  pain  and 
imperfection  of  the  world  are  God's  frown  upon  sin  and  his  warning  against  it.  See 
Bushnell,  chapter  on  Anticipative  Consequences,  in  Nature  and  the  Supernatural, 
194-219.  Also  McCosh,  Divine  Government,  26-35, 249-261 ;  Farrar,  Science  and  Theology, 
82-105;  Johnson,  in  Bap.  Rev.,  6  :  141-154  ;  Fairbairn,  Philos.  Christ.  Religion,  94-168. 
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2.     To  the  wisdom  and  frec-ivlll  of  God. 

No  plan  whatever  of  a  finite  creation  can  fully  express  the  infinite  per- 
fection of  God.  Since  God,  however,  is  immutable,  he  must  always  have 
had  a  plan  of  the  universe  ;  since  he  is  perfect,  be  must  have  had  the  Lest 
possible  plan.  As  wise,  God  cannot  choose  a  plan  less  good,  instead  of  one 
more  good.  As  rational,  he  cannot  between  plans  equally  good  make  a 
merely  arbitrary  choice.  Here  is  no  necessity,  but  only  the  certainty  that 
infinite  wisdom  will  act  wisely.  As  no  compulsion  from  without,  so  no 
necessity  from  within,  moves  God  to  create  the  actual  universe.  Creation 
is  both  wise  and  free. 

As  God  is  both  rational  and  wise,  his  having  a  plan  of  the  universe  must  be  better  than 
his  not  having'  a  i)lan  would  be.  Hut  the  universe  once  was  not ;  j'et  without  a  uni- 
verse God  was  blessed  and  sufficient  to  himself.  God's  perfection  therefore  requires, 
not  that  he  have  a  universe,  but  that  he  have  a  plan  of  the  universe.  Again,  since  God 
is  both  rational  and  wise,  his  actual  creation  cannot  be  the  worst  possible,  nor  one 
arbitrarily  chosen  from  two  or  more  equally  good.  It  must  be,  aU  things  considered, 
the  best  possible.    We  are  optimists  rather  than  pessimists. 

But  we  reject  that  form  of  optimism  which  regards  e\'il  as  the  indispensable  condition 
of  tlie  good,  and  sin  as  the  direct  product  of  God's  will.  We  hold  that  other  form  of 
optimism  which  regards  sin  as  naturally  destructive,  but  as  made,  in  spite  of  itself,  by 
an  overruling  providence,  to  contribute  to  the  highest  good.  For  the  optimism  which 
makes  evil  the  necessary  condition  of  liuite  being,  see  Leibnitz,  Opera  Philosophica, 
408,  C24  ;  Hedge,  Ways  of  the  Spirit,  241 ;  and  Pope's  Essay  on  Man.  For  the  better  form 
of  optimism,  see  Heraog,  Encyclopiidie,  art.:  Schopfung,  13 :()")  1-05:5;  Chalmers,  Works, 
2:280;  M;u-k  Hopkins,  in  Andover  llev.,  March,  1885:197-210;  Luthardt,  Lehre  des 
freien  Willens,  9,  10— "Calvin's  (iuia  voluit  is  not  the  last  answer.  We  could  have  no 
heart  for  such  a  God,  for  he  would  himself  have  no  heart.  Formal  will  alone  hsus  no 
heart.    In  God  resU  freedom  controls  formal,  as  in  fallen  man,  formal  controls  real." 

Janet,  in  his  Final  Causes,  429  S(/.  and  490-503,  claims  that  optimism  subjects  God  to 
fate.  We  have  shown  that  this  objection  mistakes  the  certainty  which  is  consistent 
with  freedom  for  the  necessity  which  is  inconsistent  with  freedom.  The  opposite  doc- 
trine attributes  an  irrational  arbitrariness  to  God.  We  are  warrantt^d  in  saying  that 
the  universe  at  present  existing,  considered  as  a  partial  realization  of  God's  develo]>- 
ing  jilan,  is  the  best  possible  for  tiiis  particular  point  of  time,—  in  short,  tiiat  all  is  for 
the  best,—  see  Rom.  8 :  28 — "  to  them  that  love  God  all  things  work  together  for  good  "  ;  1  Cor.  3 :  21  — "  aU  thiugs 
are  yours." 

For  denial  of  optimism  in  any  form,  see  Watson,  Theol.  Institutes,  1 :  419 ;  Hovey,  God 
with  Us,  300-208  ;  Hodge,  Syst.  Theol.,  1 :  419,  432, 500,  and  2  :  145 ;  Lipsius,  Dogmatik,  234- 
255;  Flint,  Theism,  227-250  ;  Baird,  Eh)him  Kevealed,  397-409,  and  esp.  405— "A  wisdom 
the  resources  of  which  have  been  so  expended  tliat  it  cannot  equal  its  past  achiev^e- 
ments  is  a  linite  capacity,  and  not  the  boundl«;s  depth  of  the  infinite  God."  But  we 
reply  that  a  wisdom  which  does  not  do  that  which  is  best  is  not  wisdom.  The  limit  is 
not  in  God's  abstract  power,  but  in  his  otlier  attributes  of  truth,  love,  and  holiness. 
Hence  G  od  can  say  in  Is.  5  :  4  — "  what  cotdd  have  been  done  more  to  my  vineyard,  that  I  have  not  done  in  it  ?  " 

The  perfect  antithesis  to  an  ethical  and  theistic  optimism  is  found  in  the  non-moral 
and  atheistic  pessimism  of  Schopenhauer  (Die  Welt  als  Wille  und  Vorstellimg)  and 
Hartmann  ( Pliilosophie  des  Unbewussten ).  "All  life  is  summed  up  in  effort,  and  etfort 
is  painful ;  therefore  life  is  pain."  But  we  might  retort:  "  Life  is  active,  and  action  is 
always  accompanied  with  pleasure;  therefore  life  is  pleasure."  See  lYances  Power 
Cobbe,  Peak  in  Darien,  95-134,  for  a  grapluc  account  of  Schopenhauer's  heartlessness, 
cowardice  and  arrogance.  Pessimism  is  natural  to  a  mind  soured  by  disappointment 
and  forgetful  of  God  :  Ecd.  2  :  11  —  "all  was  vanity  and  a  striving  after  wind."  Homer :  "  There  is 
nothing  whatever  more  wretched  than  man."  Seneca  praises  death  as  the  best  inven- 
tion of  nature.  Byron :  "  Count  o'er  the  joys  thine  hours  have  seen,  Count  o'er  thy  days 
from  anguish  free.  And  know,  whatever  thou  hast  been,  'T  is  something  better  not  to 
be."  But  it  has  been  left  to  Schopenhauer  and  Hartmann  to  define  will  as  unsatisfied 
yearning,  to  regard  life  itself  as  a  huge  blunder,  and  to  urge  upon  the  human  race,  as 
the  only  measure  of  permanent  relief,  a  united  and  uui\'ersal  act  of  suicide. 
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G.  H.  Beard,  in  Andover  Rev.,  March,  1892— "Schopenhauer  utters  one  New  Testament 
truth:  the  utter  delusiveness  of  self-indulg-euce.  Life  Avhich  is  dominated  by  the 
desires,  and  devoted  to  mere  getting-,  is  a  pendulum  swinging- between  pain  and  ennui." 
Bowne,  Philos.  of  Theism,  1»4  —  "For  Schopenhauer  the  world-ground  is  pure  will, 
without  intellect  or  personality.  But  pui-e  will  is  nothing.  Will  itself,  except  as  a 
function  of  a  conscious  and  intelligent  spirit,  is  notliing."  Royce,  Spirit  of  Mod. 
Philos.,  253-260  —"Schopenhauer  united  Kant's  thought,  'The  inmost  life  of  all  things  is 
one,'  with  the  Hindoo  insight,  'The  life  of  all  these  things,  That  art  Thou.'  To  him  music 
shows  best  what  the  will  is  :  passionate,  struggling,  wandering,  restless,  ever  returning 
to  itself,  fuU  of  longing,  vigor,  majesty,  caprice.  Schopenhauer  condemns  individual 
suicide,  and  counsels  resignation.  That  I  must  ever  desire  yet  never  fully  attain,  leads 
Hegel  to  the  conception  of  the  absolutely  active  and  triumphant  spirit.  Schopenhauer 
finds  in  it  proof  of  the  totally  evil  nature  of  things.  Thus  while  Hegel  is  an  optimist, 
Schopenhauer  is  a  pessimist." 

Winwood  Reade,  in  the  title  of  his  book.  The  Martyrdom  of  Man,  intends  to  describe 
human  history.  O.  W.  Holmes  says  that  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  represents  the 
universe  as  a  trap  which  catches  most  of  the  hviinan  vermin  that  have  its  bait  dangled 
before  them."  Strauss  :  "  If  the  prophets  of  pessimism  prove  that  man  had  better 
never  have  lived,  they  thereby  prove  that  themselves  had  better  never  have  prophesied." 
Hawthorne,  Note-book  :  "  Curious  to  imagine  what  mournings  and  discontent  would 
be  excited,  if  any  of  the  great  so-called  calamities  of  human  beings  were  to  be  abol- 
ished,—as,  for  instance,  death." 

On  both  the  optimism  of  Leibnitz  and  the  pessimism  of  Schopenhauei-,  see  Bowen, 
Modern  Philosophy ;  Tulloch,  Modern  Theories,  169-221 ;  Thompson,  on  Modern  Pessim- 
ism, in  Present  Day  Tracts,  6  :  no.  34  ;  Wright,  on  Ecclesiastes,  111-216 ;  Barlow,  Ulti- 
matum of  Pessimism  :  Culture  tends  to  misery  ;  God  is  the  most  miserable  of  beings ; 
creation  is  a  plaster  for  the  sore.  See  also  Mark  Hopkins,  in  Princeton  Review,  Sept. 
1882  :  197— "Disorder  and  misery  are  so  mingled  with  order  and  beneficence,  that  both 
optimism  and  pessimism  are  possible."  Yet  it  is  evident  that  there  nuist  be  more  con- 
struction than  destruction,  or  the  world  would  not  bo  existing.  Buddhism,  with  its 
.  Nirvana-ref iige,  is  essentially  pessimistic. 

3.     To  Christ  as  the  Revealer  of  God. 

Since  Christ  is  the  Kevealer  of  God  in  creation  as  well  as  in  reiTemption, 
the  remedy  for  2)essiniisni  is  (  1 )  the  recognition  of  God's  transcendence  — 
the  universe  at  present  not  fully  expressing  his  power,  his  holiness  or  his 
love,  and  nature  being  a  scheme  of  progressive  evolution  which  we  imper- 
fectly comprehend  and  in  which  there  is  much  to  follow  ;  ( 2  )  the  recog- 
nition of  sin  as  the  free  act  of  the  creature,  by  which  all  sorrow  and  pain 
have  been  caused,  so  that  God  is  in  no  projjer  sense  its  author  ;  ( 3  )  the 
recognition  of  Christ /o?-  ns  on  the  Cross  and  Christ  in  ns  by  his  Spirit,  as 
reveahng  the  age-long  sorrow  and  suffering  of  God's  heart  on  account  of 
human  transgression,  and  as  manifested,  in  self-sacrificing  love,  to  dehver 
men  from  the  manifold  evils  in  which  their  sins  have  involved  them  ;  and 
( 4 )  the  recognition  of  present  probation  and  futiu'e  judgment,  so  that  jjro- 
vision  is  made  for  removing  the  scandal  now  resting  upon  the  divine 
government  and  for  justifying  the  ways  of  God  to  men. 

Christ's  Cross  is  the  proof  that  God  suffers  more  than  man  from  human  sin,  and  Christ's 
judgment  will  show  that  the  wicked  cannot  always  prosper.  In  Christ  alone  we  find 
the  key  to  the  dark  iiroblcms  of  history  and  the  guarantee  of  hiunan  progress.  Rom.  3 
25  —  "  whom  God  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  through  faith,  in  his  blood,  to  show  his  righteousness  because  of  the  pass- 
ing over  of  the  sins  done  aforetime  in  the  forbearance  of  God  "  ;  8 :  32  — "  Ha  that  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered 
him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  he  not  also  with  him  freely  give  us  all  things  ?  "  Eeb.  2  :  8,  9  — "  we  see  not  yet  all 
things  subjected  to  him.  But  we  behold  ....  Jesus  ....  crowned  with  glory  and  honor ' ' ;  Acts  17  :  31  —  "  he  hath 
appointed  a  day  in  which  he  will  judge  the  earth  in  righteousness  by  the  man  whom  he  hath  ordained."  See  Hill, 
Psychology,  28:5;  Bradford,  Hei-cdity  and  Christian  Problems,  240,  241;  Bruce,  Provi- 
dential Order,  71-88 :  J.  M.  Whiton,  in  Am.  Jour.  Theology,  April,  1901  :  318. 

G.  A.  Gordon,  New  Epoch  of  Faith,  199  —  "  The  book  of  Job  is  called  by  Huxley  the 
claaslc  of  pessimiem."    Dean  Swift,  on  the  successive  anniversaries  of  his  own  birth, 
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was  accustomed  to  read  the  third  chapter  of  Job,  which  begins  with  the  terrible 
"let  the  day  perish  wherein  I  was  born"  (3:3).  But  predestination  and  election  are  not  arbi- 
trary. Wisdom  has  chosen  the  best  possible  plan,  has  ordained  the  salvation  of  all 
who  could  wisely  have  been  saved,  has  permitted  the  least  evil  that  it  was  wise  to 
permit.  Rev.  4  :  11 — "  Thou  didst  create  aU  things,  and  because  of  thy  will  they  were,  and  were  created."  Mason, 
Faith  of  the  Gospel,  79—  "  All  things  were  present  to  God's  mind  because  of  his  will, 
and  then,  when  it  pleased  him,  had  being  given  to  them."  Pfleiderer,  Grundriss,  36, 
advocates  a  realistic  idealism.  Christianity,  he  says,  is  not  absti-act  optimism,  for  it 
recognizes  the  evil  of  the  actual  and  regards  conflict  with  it  as  the  task  of  the  world's 
history ;  it  is  not  pessimism,  for  it  regards  the  evil  as  not  unconquerable,  but  regards 
the  good  as  the  end  and  the  power  of  the  world. 

Jones,  Robert  Browning,  109,  311  —  "  Pantheistic  optimism  asserts  that  all  things  are 
good  ;  Christian  optimism  asserts  that  all  things  are  icorMng  together  for  good.  Reverie 
in  Asolando  :  'From  the  first  Power  was  —  I  knew.  Life  has  made  clear  to  me  That, 
strive  but  for  closer  view.  Love  were  as  plain  to  sec.'  Balaustion's  Adventure  :  '  Glad- 
ness be  with  thee.  Helper  of  the  world  !  T  think  this  is  the  authentic  sign  and  seal  Of 
Godship,  that  it  ever  waxes  glad,  And  more  glad,  until  gladness  blossoms,  bursts  Into  a 
rage  to  sufEer  for  mankind  And  recommence  at  sorrow.'  Browning  endeavored  to 
find  God  in  man,  and  still  to  leave  man  free.  His  optimistic  faith  sought  reconcilia- 
tion with  morality.  He  abhorred  the  doctrine  that  the  evils  of  the  world  are  due  to 
merely  arbitrary  sovereignty,  and  this  doctrine  he  has  satirized  in  the  monologue  of 
Caliban  on  Fetebos :  '  Loving  not,  hating  not,  ,iust  choosing  so.'  Pippa  Passes :  '  God  's 
in  his  heaven — All  "s  right  with  tlie  world.'  But  how  is  this  consistent  with  tlie  guilt  of 
the  sinner?  Browning  does  not  say.  He  leaves  the  antinomy  unsolved,  only  striving 
to  hold  both  trutlis  in  their  fulness.  Love  demands  distinction  between  God  and  man, 
yet  love  unites  God  and  man.  Saul :  'All 's  love,  but  all 's  law.'  Carlyle  forms  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  Browning.  Carlyle  was  a  pessimist.  He  would  renounce  happiness  for 
duty,  and  as  a  means  to  this  end  would  suppress,  not  idle  speech  alone,  but  thought 
itself.  The  battle  is  fought  moreover  in  a  foreign  cause.  God's  cause  is  not  ours. 
Duty  is  a  menace,  like  the  duty  of  a  slave.  The  moral  law  is  not  a  beneficent  revela- 
tion, reconciling  God  and  man.  All  is  fear,  and  there  is  no  love."  Carlyle  took  Emer- 
son tlu-inigh  the  London  slums  at  midnight  and  asked  him  :  "  Do  you  believe  in  a  devil 
now  V  "  But  Emerson  replied  :  "  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  greatness  and 
goodness  of  the  English  people."  On  Browning  and  Cai-lyle,  see  A.  H.  Strong,  Great 
Poets  and  their  Theology,  373-447. 

Henrj'  Ward  Beecher,  when  asked  whether  life  was  worth  living,  replied  that  that 
depended  very  much  upon  the  liver.  Optimism  and  pessimism  are  largely  matters  of 
digcsti(m.  President  Mark  Hopkins  asked  a  bright  student  if  he  did  not  believe  this  the 
best  possible  system.  When  the  student  replied  in  the  negative,  t  lie  Presidentasked  him 
how  he  could  improve  upon  it.  He  answered  :  "  I  would  kill  off  all  the  bed-bugs,  mos- 
quitoes and  fleas,  and  make  oranges  and  bananas  grow  further  nortli."  The  lady  who 
was  bitten  by  a  mosquito  asked  whether  it  would  be  proper  to  speak  of  the  creature  as 
"  a  depraved  little  insect."  She  was  told  that  this  would  be  improper,  because  depravity 
always  implies  a  previous  state  of  innocence,  whereas  the  mostiuito  has  always  been  as 
bad  as  he  now  is.  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  however,  seems  to  have  held  the  contrary  view. 
When  ho  had  captured  the  mosquito  who  had  bitten  him,  he  crushed  the  insect,  saying  : 
"  There  1  I  '11  show  yoti  that  there  is  a  God  in  Israel !  "  He  identified  the  mosquito  with 
all  the  corporate  evil  of  the  world.  Allen,  Religious  Progress,  23  — "  Wordsworth 
hoped  still,  although  the  French  Revolution  depressed  him  ;  Macaulay,  after  reading 
Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes,  denied  aU  religious  progress."  On  Huxley's  account  of 
evil,  see  Uiiton,  Hibbert  Lectures,  2i>b  sq. 

Pfleiderer,  Philf)s.  Religion,  1 :  301, 303—"  The  Greeks  of  Homer's  time  had  a  nai've  and 
youthful  optimism.  But  they  changed  from  an  optimistic  to  a  pessimistic  view.  This 
change  resulted  from  their  increasing  contemplation  of  the  moral  disorder  of  the 
world.  "  On  the  melancholy  of  the  Greeks,  see  Butcher,  Aspects  of  Greek  Genius,  130- 
165.  Butcher  holds  that  the  great  difference  between  Greeks  and  Hebrews  was  that 
the  former  had  no  hope  or  ideal  of  progress.  A.  H.  Bradford,  Age  of  Faith,  74-103  — 
"  The  voluptuous  poets  are  pessimistic,  because  sensual  pleasure  quickly  passes,  and 
leaves  lassitude  and  enervation  behind.  Pessimism  is  the  basis  of  Stoicism  also.  It 
is  inevitable  where  there  is  no  faith  in  God  and  in  a  future  life.  The  life  of  a  seed  under- 
ground is  not  inspiring,  except  in  prospect  of  sun  and  flowers  and  fruit."  Bradley, 
Appearance  and  ReaUty,  xiv,  sums  up  the  optimistic  view  as  follows:  "The  world  is 
the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  and  everything  in  it  is  a  necessary  evil."    He  should 
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have  added  that  pain  is  the  exception  in  the  world,  and  finite  free  will  is  the  cause  of 
the  trouble.  Pain  is  made  the  means  of  developing  character,  and,  when  it  has  accom- 
plished its  purpose,  pain  will  pass  away. 

Jackson,  James  Martineau,  390—"  All  is  well,  says  an  American  preacher,  for  if  there 
is  anything-  that  is  not  well,  it  is  well  that  it  is  not  well.  It  is  well  that  falsity  and  hate 
are  not  well,  that  malice  and  envy  and  cruelty  are  not  well.  W  hat  hope  for  the  world 
or  what  trust  in  God,  if  they  were  well  ?  "  Live  speUs  Evil,  only  when  we  read  it  the 
wrong  way.  James  RusseU  Lowell,  Letters,  2 : 51  —  "The  more  I  learn  ....  the  more 
my  confidence  in  the  general  good  sense  and  honest  intentions  of  mankind  increases. 
....  The  signs  of  the  times  cease  to  alarm  me,  and  seem  as  natural  as  to  a  mother  the 
teething  of  her  seventh  haby.  I  take  great  comfort  in  God.  I  think  that  he  is  con- 
siderably amused  with  us  sometimes,  and  that  he  likes  us  on  the  whole,  and  would  not 
let  us  get  at  the  matchbox  so  carelessly  as  he  does,  unless  he  knew  that  the  frame  of 
his  uni\-erse  was  fireproof." 

Compare  with  all  this  the  hopeless  pessimism  of  Omar  Khayydm,  Rubdiydt,  stanza  99  — 
"Ah  Love!  could  you  and  I  with  Him  conspire  To  grasp  this  sorry  scheme  of  things 
entire,  Would  not  we  shatter  it  to  bits  — and  then  Remould  it  nearer  to  the  heart's 
desire  ?  "  Royce,  Studies  of  Good  and  Evil,  14,  in  discussing  the  Problem  of  Job,  sug- 
gests the  following  solution  :  "  When  you  suffer,  your  sufferings  are  God's  sufferings, 
not  his  external  work,  not  his  external  penalty,  not  the  fruit  of  his  neglect,  but 
identically  his  own  personal  woe.  In  you  God  himself  suffers,  ])recisely  as  you  do,  and 
has  all  your  concern  in  overcoming  this  grief.  "  F.H.Johnson,  What  is  Reality,  349, 
505  —  "The  Christian  ideal  is  not  maintainable,  if  we  assume  that  God  could  as  easily 

develop  his  creation  without  conflict Happiness  is  only  one  of  his  ends;  the 

evolution  of  moral  character  is  another."  A.  E.  Waffle,  L^ses  of  Moral  Evil:  "(1)  It 
aids  development  of  holy  character  by  opposition ;  ( 2 )  affords  opportunity  for  minister- 
ing ;  (3)  makes  known  to  us  some  of  the  chief  attributes  of  God;  (4)  enhances  the 
blessedness  of  heaven. " 

4.     To  Provide7ioc  and  Redemption. 

Christianity  is  essentially  a  scheme  of  supernatural  love  and  po-wer.  It 
conceives  of  God  as  above  the  world,  as  well  as  in  it,  —  able  to  manifest 
himself,  and  actually  manifesting  himself,  in  ways  unknown  to  mere  nature. 

But  this  absolute  sovereignty  and  transcendence,  which  are  manifested 
in  ijrovidence  and  redemptit)n,  are  inseparal)le  from  creatorshi]).  If  the 
world  be  eternal,  like  God,  it  must  be  an  efflux  from  the  substance  of  God 
and  must  be  absolutely  equal  with  God.  Only  a  proper  doctrine  of  creation 
can  secure  God's  absolute  distinctness  from  the  world  and  his  sovereignty 
over  it. 

The  logical  alternative  of  creation  is  therefore  a  system  of  pantheism,  in 
which  God  is  an  impersonal  and  necessary  force.  Hence  the  pantheistic 
dicta  of  Fichte  :  "  The  assumption  of  a  creation  is  the  fundamental  error 
of  all  false  metaphysics  and  false  theology  " ;  of  Hegel :  "  God  evolves  the 
world  otit  of  himself,  in  order  to  take  it  back  into  himself  again  in  the 
Sj^uit"  ;  and  of  Strauss  :  "Trinity  and  creation,  speculatively  viewed,  are 
one  and  the  same,  —  only  the  one  is  viewed  absolutely,  the  other 
empirically." 

Sterrett,  Studies,  155, 156—  "Hegel  held  that  it  belongs  to  God's  nature  to  create. 
Creation  is  God'spositing  an  other  which  is  not  an  other.  The  creation  is  his,  belongs  to 
his  being  or  essence.  This  involves  the  finite  as  his  own  self-posited  object  and  self- 
revelation.  It  is  necessary  for  God  to  create.  Love,  Hegel  says,  is  only  another  ex- 
pression of  the  eternaOy  Triune  God.  Love  must  create  and  love  aiwthcr.  But  in  loving 
this  other,  God  is  only  loving  himself.  "  We  have  already,  in  our  discussion  of  the  theory 
of  creation  from  eternity,  shown  the  insufficiency  of  creation  to  satisfy  either  the  love 
or  the  power  of  God.  A  proper  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  renders  the  hypothesis  of  an 
eternal  creation  unnecessary  and  irrational.  That  hypothesis  is  pantheistic  in  tendency 
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Luthardt,  Compendium  der  Dogmatik,  97  —  "  Dualism  might  be  called  a  logical  alterna- 
tive of  creation,  but  for  the  fact  that  its  notion  of  two  gods  in  self -contradictory,  and 
leads  to  the  lowering  of  the  idea  of  the  Godhead,  so  that  the  impersonal  god  of 
pantheism  takes  its  place.  "    Dorner,  System  of  Doctrine,  2:11  —  "  The  world  cannot  be 

necessitated  in  order  to  satisfy  either  want  or  over-fulness  in  God The  doctrine 

of  absolute  creation  prevents  the  confoundiny  of  God  with  the  world.  The  declaration 
that  the  Spirit  brooded  over  the  formless  elements,  and  that  life  was  developed  under  the 
continuous  operation  of  God's  laws  and  presence,  prevents  the  separation  of  God  from 
the  world.  Thus  pantheism  and  deism  are  both  avoided."  See  Kant  and  Spinoza  con- 
trasted in  Shedd,  Dogm.  Theol.,  1 :  468,  469.  The  unusually  full  treatment  of  the 
doctrine  of  creation  in  this  chapter  is  due  to  a  conviction  that  the  doctrine  constitutes 
an  antidote  to  most  of  the  false  philosophy  of  our  time. 

5.     To  the  Observance  of  the  Sabbath. 

Wo  perceive  from  tliis  point  of  view,  moreover,  the  importance  and  value 
of  the  Sabbath,  as  commemorating  God's  act  of  creation,  and  thus  God's 
13ersonality,  sovereignty,  and  transcendence. 

(a)  The  SaT)bath  is  of  j^erpetual  obhgatiou  as  God's  appointed  memorial 
of  his  creating  actix-ity.  The  Sabbath  requisition  antedates  the  decalogue 
and  forms  a  part  of  the  moral  law.  Made  at  the  creation,  it  appKes  to  man 
as  man,  everywhere  and  always,  in  his  jjresent  state  of  being. 

Gen.  2:3  —  "  And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  hallowed  it ;  because  that  in  it  he  rested  from  all  his  work  which 
God  had  creat«d  and  made. "  Our  rest  is  to  be  a  miniature  representation  of  God's  I'cst.  As 
God  worked  si.t  divine  days  and  rested  one  divine  daj',  so  are  we  in  imitation  of  him 
to  v/ork  si\  human  days  and  to  rest  one  human  day.  In  the  Old  Testament  there  are 
indications  of  an  observance  of  the  Sabbath  day  before  the  Mosaic  legislation  :  Gen.  4  :  3 
—  "  And  in  process  of  time  [lit.  'at  the  end  of  days '  ]  it  came  to  pass  that  Cain  brought  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground  an 
offering  unto  Jehovah"  ;  Gen.  8 :  10, 12  —  Noah  twice  Avaited  seven  days  befoi'c  sending  forth  the 
dove  from  the  ark  ;  Gen.  29 :  27, 28  — "  fulfil  the  week  "  ;  cf.  Judges  14  :  12  —  "  the  seven  days  of  the  feast  "  ; 
Ei.  16 : 5  —  double  portion  of  manna  promised  cm  the  sixth  day,  that  none  be  gathered 
on  the  Sabbath  ( rf.  verses  20,  30 ).  This  division  of  days  into  weeks  is  best  explained  by 
the  original  institution  of  the  Sabbath  at  man's  creation.  Moses  in  the  fourth  com- 
mandment therefore  speaks  of  it  as  already  known  and  observed  :  Ei.  20:8  — 
"  Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy." 

The  Sabbath  is  recognized  in  Assyrian  accounts  of  the  Creation  ;  see  Trans.  Soc.  Bib. 
Arch.,  5  :  427, 428  ;  Schrader,  Keilinschriftcn,  cd.  1883  :  18-23.  Professor  Sayce  :  "  Seven 
was  a  sacred  number  descended  to  the  Semites  from  their  Accadian  predecessors.  Seven 
by  seven  had  the  magic  knots  to  be  tied  by  the  witch ;  seven  times  had  the  body  of  the 
sick  man  to  be  anointed  by  the  purifying  oil.  As  the  Sabbath  of  rest  fell  on  each 
scAcnth  day  of  the  week,  so  the  planets,  like  the  demon-messengei-s  of  Anu,  were  seven 
in  number,  and  the  gods  of  the  number  seven  received  a  pai'ticular  honor."  But  now 
the  discovery  of  a  calendar  tablet  in  Mesopotamia  shows  us  the  week  of  seven  days 
and  the  Sabbath  in  full  sway  in  ancient  Babylon  long  before  the  daj's  of  Moses.  In  this 
tablet  the  seventh,  the  fourteenth,  the  twenty-first  aad  the  twenty-eighth  daj's  are  called 
Sabbaths,  the  very  word  used  by  Moses,  and  following  it  are  the  words:  'A  day  of 
rest. '  The  restrictions  are  quite  as  rigid  in  this  tablet  as  those  in  the  law  of  Moses. 
This  institution  must  have  gone  back  to  the  Accadian  period,  before  the  days  of 
Abraham.  In  one  of  the  recent  discoveries  this  day  is  called  '  the  day  of  rest  for  the 
heai't,'  but  of  the  gods,  on  account  of  the  propitiation  offered  on  that  day,  their  heart 
being  put  at  rest.    See  Jastrow,  in  Am.  Jour.  Theol.,  April,  1898. 

S.  S.  Times,  Jan.  1892,  art.  by  Dr.  Jensen  of  the  University  of  Strassburg  on  the  Bibli- 
cal and  Babylonian  Week :  Suhattu  in  Babylonia  means  day  of  propitiation,  implying 
a  religious  purpose.  A  week  of  seven  days  is  impUed  in  the  Babylonian  Flood-Story, 
the  rain  continuing  six  days  and  ceasing  on  the  seventh,  and  another  period  of  seven 
days  intervening  between  the  cessation  of  the  storm  and  the  disembarking  of  Noah, 
the  dove,  swaUow  and  raven  being  sent  out  again  on  the  seventh  day.  Sabbaths  are 
called  days  of  rest  for  the  heart,  days  of  the  completion  of  labor."  Hutton,  Essays, 
2  :  229  —  "  Because  there  is  in  God's  mind  a  spring  of  eternal  rest  as  well  as  of  creative 
energy,  we  are  enjoined  to  respect  the  law  of  rest  as  well  as  the  law  of  labor."    We 
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may  question,  indeed,  -whether  this  doctrine  of  God's  rest  does  not  of  itself  refute  the 
theory  of  eternal,  continuous,  and  necessary  creatiou. 

(  b )  Neither  our  Lord  nor  liis  apostles  abrogated  the  Sabbath  of  the  deca- 
logue. The  new  dispensation  does  away  with  the  Mosaic  prescriptions  as 
to  the  method  of  keeping  the  Sabbath,  but  at  the  same  time  declares  its 
observance  to  be  of  divine  origin  and  to  be  a  necessity  of  human  nature. 

Not  everything'  in  the  Mosaic  law  is  abrogated  in  Christ.  Worship  and  reverence, 
regard  for  life  and  purity  and  property,  are  binding-  still.  Christ  did  not  nail  to  his 
cross  every  commandment  of  the  decalogue.  Jesus  does  not  defend  himself  from  the 
charge  of  Sabbath-breaking  by  saying  that  the  Sabbath  is  abrogated,  but  by  asserting 
the  true  idea  of  the  Sabbath  as  fulfilling  a  fundamental  human  need.  Mark  2:27—  "The 
Sabbath  -was  made  [  by  God  ]  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath."  The  Puritan  restrictions  are  not 
essential  to  the  Sabbath,  nor  do  they  correspond  even  with  the  methods  of  later  Old 
Testament  observance.  The  Jewish  Sabbath  was  more  like  the  New  England  Thanks- 
giving than  like  the  New  England  Fast-day.  Nehemiah  8:12,18  —  "And  all  the  people  -went  their 
-way  to  eat,  and  to  drink,  and  to  send  portions,  and  to  make  great  mirth.  .  .  .  And  they  kept  the  feast  seven  days ;  and 
on  the  eighth  day  -was  a  solemn  assembly,  according  unto  the  ordinance" — seems  to  include  the  Sabbath 
day  as  a  day  of  gladness. 

Origen,  in  Homily  23  on  Numbers  ( Migne,  II :  358 ) :  "  Leaving  therefore  the  Jewish 
observances  of  the  Sabbath,  let  us  see  what  ought  to  be  for  a  Christian  the  observance 
of  the  Sabbath.  On  the  Sabbath  day  nothing  of  all  the  actions  of  the  world  ought  to 
be  done."  Christ  walks  through  the  cornfield,  heals  a  paralytic,  and  dines  with  a  Phari- 
see, all  on  the  Sabbath  day.  John  Milton,  in  his  Christian  Doctrine,  is  an  extreme  anti- 
sabbatarian,  maintaining  that  the  decalogue  was  abolished  with  the  Mosaic  law.  He 
thinks  it  uncertain  whether  "  the  Lord's  day  "  was  weekly  or  annual.  The  observance 
of  the  Sabbath,  to  his  mind,  is  a  matter  not  of  authority,  but  of  convenience.  Arch- 
bishop Paley :  "  In  my  opinion  St.  Paul  considered  the  Sabbath  a  sort  of  Jewish  ritual, 
and  not  obligatory  on  Christians.  A  cessation  on  that  day  from  labor  beyond  the  time 
of  attending  public  worship  is  not  intimated  in  any  part  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
notion  that  Jesus  and  his  apostles  meant  to  retain  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  only  shifting 
the  day  from  the  seventh  to  the  fii-st,  prevails  without  sufficient  reason." 

According  to  Guizot,  CaMn  was  so  pleased  with  a  play  to  be  acted  in  Geneva  on 
Sunday,  that  he  not  only  attended  but  deferred  his  sermon  so  that  his  congregation 
might  attend.  When  John  Knox  visited  Calvin,  he  found  him  playing  a  game  of 
bowls  on  Sunday.  Martin  Luther  said :  "  Keep  the  day  holy  for  its  use's  sake,  both  to 
body  and  soul.  But  if  anywhere  the  day  is  made  holy  for  the  mere  day's  sake,  if  any 
one  set  up  its  observance  on  a  Jewish  foundation,  then  I  order  you  to  work  on  it.  to 
ride  on  it,  to  dance  on  it,  to  do  anything  that  shall  reprove  this  encroachment  on  the 
Christian  spii'it  and  liberty."  But  the  most  liberal  and  even  radical  writers  of  our  time 
recognize  the  economic  and  patriotic  uses  of  the  Sabbath.  R.  W.  Emerson  said  that 
its  observance  is  "  the  core  of  our  civilization."  Charles  Sumner :  "  If  we  would  per- 
petuate our  Republic,  we  must  sanctify  it  as  well  as  fortify  it,  and  make  it  at  once  a 
temple  and  a  citadel."  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes:  "He  who  ordained  the  Sabbath 
loved  the  poor."  In  Pennsylvania  they  bring  up  from  the  mines  every  Sunday  the 
mules  that  have  been  working  the  whole  week  in  darkness,— otherwise  they  would 
become  blind.  So  men's  spiritual  sight  will  fail  them  if  they  do  not  weekly  come  up 
into  God's  light. 

(c)  The  Sabbath  law  binds  us  to  set  apart  a  seventh  portion  of  our  time 
for  rest  and  worship.  It  does  not  enjoin  the  simultaneous  observance  by 
all  the  world  of  a  fixed  portion  of  absolute  time,  nor  is  such  observance 
possible.  Chi-ist's  example  and  apostolic  sanction  have  transferred  the 
Sabbath  from  the  seventh  day  to  the  first,  for  the  reason  that  this  last  is 
the  day  of  Christ's  resuiTection,  and  so  the  day  when  God's  spiritual  cre- 
ation became  in  Christ  comx^lete. 

No  exact  portion  of  absolute  time  can  be  simultaneously  observed  by  men  in  differ- 
ent longitudes.  The  day  in  Berlin  begins  six  hours  before  the  day  in  New  York,  so  that 
a  whole  quarter  of  what  is  Sunday  in  Berlin  is  still  Saturday  iu  New  York.  Crossing 
the  180th  degree  of  longitude  from  West  to  East  we  gain  ji  day,  and  a  seventh-day 
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Sabbatarian  who  circumnavigated  the  globe  mig-ht  thus  return  to  his  starting  point 
observing  the  same  Sabbath  with  his  fellow  Christians.  A.  S.  Carman,  in  the  Examiner, 
Jan.  4, 1894,  asserts  that  Hob.  4:5-9  alludes  to  the  change  of  day  from  the  seventh  to  the 
first,  in  the  references  to  "a  Sabbath  rest"  that  "remaineth,"  and  to  "another  day  "  taking  the 
place  of  the  original  promised  day  of  rest.  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles :  "  On  the 
Lord's  Day  assemble  ye  together,  and  give  thanks,  and  break  bread." 

The  change  from  the  seventh  day  to  the  first  seems  to  have  been  due  to  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ  upon  "the  first  day  of  the  week"  (Mat.  28:1),  to  his  meeting  with  the  disciples 
upon  that  day  and  upon  the  succeeding  Sunday  ( John  20: 26),  and  to  the  pouring  out  of 
the  Spirit  upon  the  Pentecostal  Sunday  seven  weeks  after  (Acts 2:1  — see  Bap.  Quar. 
Rev.,  185:229-232).  Thus  by  Christ's  own  example  and  by  apostolic  sanction  the  first 
day  became  "  the  Lord's  day  "  ( Rev.  1 ;  10  ),  on  which  believers  met  regularlj'  each  week  with 
their  Lord  (Acts  20: 7 —  "  the  first  day  of  the  week,  when  we  were  gathered  together  to  break  bread")  and 
brought  together  their  benevolent  contributions  (1  Cor.  16:1,  2 — "Now  concerning  the  collection  for 
the  saints  .  .  .  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week  let  each  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store,  as  he  may  prosper,  that  no  col- 
lections be  made  when  I  come ").  Eusebius,  Com.  on  Ps.  92  ( Migne,  "V  :  1 191,  C) :  "  Wherefore  those 
things  [  the  Levi!  ical  regulations  ]  having  been  already  rejected,  the  Logos  through  the 
new  Covenant  transferred  and  changed  the  festival  of  the  Sabbath  to  the  rising  of  the 
sun  .  .  .  the  Lord's  day  .  .  .  holy  and  spiritual  Sabbaths." 

Justin  Martyr,  First  Apology : "  On  the  day  called  Sunday  all  who  live  in  city  or 
country  gatlicr  together  in  one  place,  and  the  memoirs  of  the  apostles  or  the  writings 
of  the  proplK'ts  are  read.  .  .  .  Sunday  is  the  day  on  which  we  all  hold  our  common 
assembly,  because  it  is  the  first  day  on  which  God  made  the  world  and  Jesus  our  Savior 
on  the  same  day  rose  from  the  dead.  For  he  Wiis  crucified  on  the  day  before,  that  of 
Saturn  (  Saturday) ;  and  on  tiie  day  after  that  of  Saturn,  which  is  the  day  of  the  Sun 
(Sundaj'),  having  appeared  to  his  apostles  and  disciples  he  taught  them  these  things 
which  we  have  submitted  to  you  for  your  consideration."  This  seems  to  intimate  that 
Jesus  between  his  resurrection  and  ascension  gave  command  respecting  the  obser- 
vance of  the  first  day  of  the  week.  He  was  "  received  up"  only  after  "he  had  given  commandment 
through  the  Holy  Spirit  unto  the  apostles  whom  ho  had  chosen  "  (  Acts  1:2). 

The  Christian  Sal)bath,  then,  is  the  day  of  Christ's  resurrection.  The  Jewish  Sabbath 
commemorated  only  the  beginning  of  the  world  ;  the  Christian  Saljbath  commemor- 
ates also  the  new  creation  of  the  world  in  Christ,  in  which  God's  work  in  humanity 
first  becomes  complete.  C.  H.  M.  on  Gen.  2:  "If  I  celebrate  the  seventh  dayit  marksm^ 
as  an  earthly  man,  inasmuch  as  that  day  is  clearly  the  restof  earth  —  creation-rest ;  if  I 
intelligently  celebrate  the  first  day  of  the  week,  I  am  marked  as  a  heavenly  man,  believ- 
ing in  the  new  creation  in  Christ."  (  Gal.  4  :  10, 11  —  "  Ye  observe  days,  and  months,  and  seasons,  and 
years.  I  am  afraid  of  you,  least  by  any  means  I  have  bestowed  labor  upon  you  in  vain ' ' ;  Col.  2 :  IG,  17  —  "  Let  no 
man  therefore  judge  you  in  meat,  or  in  drink,  or  in  respect  of  a  feast  day  or  a  new  moon  or  a  sabbath  day :  which  are 
a  shadow  of  the  things  to  come ;  but  the  body  is  Christ's.')  See  George  S.  Gray,  Eight  Studies  on  the 
Lord's  Day ;  Hessey,  Bampton  Lectures  on  the  Sunday  ;  Gilfillan,  The  Salil)ath  ;  Wood, 
Sabbath  Es.sjiys ;  Bacon,  Sabbath  Observance ;  Hadley,  Essays  Philological  and  Criti- 
cal, 325-34.5;  Hodge,  Syst.  TheoL,  3  :  321-348;  Lotz,  Qusrstiones  de  Historia  Sabbati ; 
Maurice,  Sermons  on  the  Sabbath ;  Prize  Essays  on  the  Sabl)ath  ;  Crafts,  The  Sabbath 
for  Man  ;  A.  E.  Wallle,  The  Lord's  Day ;  Alvah  Hovej',  Studies  in  Ethics  and  Religion, 
271-320;  Guirey,  The  Hallowed  Day;  Gamble,  Siniday  and  the  Sabbath;  Driver,  art.: 
Sabbath,  in  Hastings'  Bible  Dictionary;  Broadus,  Am.  Com.  on  Mat.  12:3.  For  the 
seventh-day  view,  see  T.  B.  Brown,  TIk;  Sabbath  ;  J.  N.  Andrews,  Historj-  of  the  Sab- 
bath.   Per  contra,  see  Prof.  A.  Kauschenbusch,  Saturday  or  Sunday  ? 


SECTION   II. —  PRESERVATION. 


1.     Definition  of  Preservation. 

Preservation  is  that  continuous  agency  of  God  by  which  he  maintains 
in  existence  the  things  he  has  created,  together  with  the  properties  and 
powers  with  which  he  has  endowed  them.     As  the  doctrine  of  creation  is 
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our  iittcmpt  to  explain  tlie  existence  of  the  universe,  so  the  doctrine  of 
Preservation  is  our  attempt  to  explain  its  continuance. 

In  explanation  we  remark  : 

(a)  Preservation  is  not  creation,  for  preservation  presupposes  creation. 
That  which  is  jjreserved  must  already  exist,  and  must  have  come  into  exist- 
ence by  the  creative  act  of  God. 

( 6 )  Preservation  is  not  a  mere  negation  of  action,  or  a  refraining  to 
destroy,  on  the  part  of  God.  It  is  a  positive  agency  by  which,  at  every 
moment,  he  sustains  the  persons  and  the  forces  of  the  universe. 

( c )  Preservation  implies  a  natural  concuiTence  of  God  in  all  operations 
of  matter  and  of  mind.  Though  personal  beings  exist  and  God's  will  is  not 
the  sole  force,  it  is  still  true  that,  without  his  concurrence,  no  person  or 
force  can  continue  to  exist  or  to  act. 

Doi-ner,  System  of  Doctrine,  2:40-43— "Creation  and  preservation  cannot  be  the 
same  thing,  for  then  man  would  ho  only  tlic  product  of  natural  forces  supervised  by 
God,  —  whereas,  man  is  above  nature  and  is  inexplicable  from  nature.  Nature  is  not 
the  whole  of  the  universe,  but  only  the  preliminary  basis  of  it.  .  .  .  The  rest  of  God  is  not 
cessation  of  activity,  but  is  a  new  exercise  of  powei*.  "  Nor  is  God  "  the  soul  of  the 
universe. "    This  phrase  is  pantheistic,  and  implies  that  God  is  the  only  agent. 

It  is  a  wonder  that  physical  life  continues.  The  pumping  of  blood  through  the 
heart,  whether  we  sleep  or  wake,  requires  an  expenditure  of  energy  far  beyond  our 
ordinary  estimates.  The  muscle  of  the  heart  never  rests  except  between  the  beats. 
All  the  blood  in  the  body  passes  through  the  heart  in  each  half-minute.  The  grip  of 
the  heart  is  greater  than  that  of  the  fist.  The  two  ventricles  of  the  heart  hold  on  the 
arei'age  ten  ounces  or  five-eighths  of  ,a  pound,  aud  this  amount  is  pumped  out  at  each 
beat.  At  72  per  minute,  this  is  45  pounds  per  minute,  2,700  pounds  per  hour,  and  6-1, SOC 
pounds  or  32  and  four  tenths  tons  per  day.  Encyclopfedia  Britannica,  11 :  554—  "  The 
heart  does  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  mechanical  W(n-k  of  the  body  — a  work 
equivalent  to  raising  its  own  weight  over  13,000  feet  an  hour.  It  takes  its  rest  only  in 
short  snatches,  as  it  were,  its  action  as  a  whole  being  continuous.  It  must  necessarily 
be  the  earliest  sufferer  from  any  improvidence  as  regards  nutrition,  mental  emotion 
being  in  this  respect  quite  as  potential  a  cause  of  constitutional  bankruptcy  as  the  most 
violent  muscular  exertion." 

Before  the  days  of  the  guillotine  in  France,  when  the  criminal  to  be  executed  sat  in  a 
chair  and  was  decapitated  by  one  blow  of  the  sharp  sword,  an  observer  declared  that 
the  blood  spouted  up  several  feet  into  the  air.  Yet  this  great  force  is  exerted  by  the 
heart  so  noiselessly  that  we  are  for  the  most  part  unconscious  of  it.  The  power  at 
work  is  the  power  of  God,  and  we  call  that  exercise  of  power  by  the  name  of  preserva- 
tion. Crane,  Religion  of  To-morrow,  130  —  "We  do  not  get  bread  because  God 
instituted  certain  laws  of  growing  wheat  or  of  baking  dough,  he  leaving  these  laws  to 
run  of  themselves.  But  God,  personally  present  in  the  wheat,  makes  it  grow,  and  in 
the  dough  turns  it  into  bread.  He  does  not  make  gravitation  or  cohesion,  but  these  are 
phases  of  his  present  action.  Spirit  is  the  reality,  matter  and  law  are  the  modes  of  its 
expression.  So  in  redemption  it  is  not  by  the  working  of  some  perfect  plan  that  God 
saves.  Ho  is  the  immanent  God,  and  all  of  his  benefits  are  but  phases  of  his  person 
and  immediate  influence." 

n.     Peoof  of  the  Doctrine  of  Preservation. 

1.     From  Scripture. 

In  a  number  of  Scripture  passages,  preservation  is  expressly  distin- 
guished from  creation.  Though  God  rested  from  his  work  of  creation 
and  established  an  order  of  natural  forces,  a  special  and  continuous  divine 
activity  is  declared  to  be  put  forth  in  the  ui^holding  of  the  universe  and  its 
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powers.  This  divine  activity,  moreover,  is  declared  to  be  tlie  activity  of 
Christ ;  as  lie  is  the  mediating  agent  in  creation,  so  he  is  the  mediating 
agent  in  preservation. 

Nehemiah  9:6  —  "  Thon  art  Jehovah,  even  thou  alone ;  thou  hast  made  heaven,  the  heaven  of  heavens,  with  all 
their  host,  the  earth  and  all  things  that  are  thereon,  the  seas  and  all  that  is  in  them,  and  thou  preservest  them  all "  ;  Job 
7 :  20  —  "0  thou  watcher  [  luarg. '  preserver '  ]  of  men !  "  Ps.  36 :  6  —  "  thou  preservest  man  and  beast "  ;  104 :  29,  30 

—  "  Thou  takest  away  their  breath,  they  die,  And  return  to  their  dust.  Thou  sandest  forth  thy  Spirit,  they  are  created, 
And  thou  renewest  the  face  of  the  ground."  See  Perowne  on  Ps.  104  —  "A  i)salm  to  the  God  who  is  in 
and  with  nature  foi'  g-ood.  "  Humboldt,  Cosmos,  2 :  413—  "  Psalm  104  presents  an  image 
of  the  whole  Cosmos."  Acts  17 :  28 — "in  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being  "  ;  Col.  1 :  17 — "in  him 
all  things  consist "  ;  Heb.  1 :  2,  3  —  "upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power. "  John  5  :  17 —  "My  Father 
worketh  even  until  now,  and  I  work  "  —  refers  most  naturally  to  preser\ation,  since  creation  is  a 
work  completed ;  comjjare  Gen.  2:2  —  "on  the  seventh  day  God  finished  his  work  which  he  had  made ;  and 
he  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all  his  work  which  he  had  made. "  God  is  the  upholder  of  physical  life  ; 
see  Ps.  66  :  8,  9  — "  0  bless  our  God  ... .  who  holdeth  our  soul  in  life."  God  is  also  the  upholder  of  spirit- 
ual life  ;  see  1  Tun.  6 :  13  — "I  charge  thee  in  the  sight  of  God  who  preserveth  all  things  alive  "  (  ^wovoi'oOi'to?  rd 
TTtti'Ta  )  =  the  great  Preserver  enables  us  to  persist  in  oia-  Christian  course.  Mat.  4:4  — 
"  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God  " —  though  originally 
referring  to  physical  nourishment  is  equally  true  of  spiritual  sustentation.   In  Ps.  104 :  26 

—  "There  go  the  ships,"  Dawson,  Mod.  Ideas  of  Evolution,  thinks  the  reference  is  not  to 
man's  works  but  to  God's,  as  the  parallelism  :  "There  is  leviathan"  would  indicate,  and  that 
by  "ships"  are  meant  "floaters"  like  the  nautilus,  which  is  a  "little  ship."  The  104th  Psalm 
is  a  long  hymn  to  the  preserving  power  of  God,  who  keeps  alive  all  the  creatures  of  the 
deep,  both  small  and  great. 

2.     From  Bcason. 

We  may  argne  the  preserving  agency  of  God  from  the  following 
considerations  : 

( « )  Matter  aud  mind  are  not  self-existent.  Since  they  have  not  the 
cause  of  their  lieing  in  themselves,  their  continuance  as  well  as  their  origin 
must  be  due  to  a  superior  power. 

Dorner,  Glaubenslehre  :  "  Were  the  world  self -existent,  it  would  be  God,  not  world, 
and  no  religion  would  be  possible.  .  .  .  The  world  lias  receptivity  for  new  creations ; 
but  these,  once  introduced,  are  subject,  like  the  rest,  to  the  law  of  preservation  "  —  i.  c, 
are  dependent  for  their  continued  existence  upon  God. 

{h)  Force  implies  a  will  of  which  it  is  the  direct  or  indirect  expression. 
We  know  of  force  only  through  the  exercise  of  our  own  wills.  Since  will 
is  the  only  cause  of  which  we  have  direct  knowledge,  second  caitses  in 
nature  may  be  regarded  as  only  secondary,  regular,  aud  automatic  workings 
of  the  great  lu'st  Cause. 

For  modern  theories  identifying  force  with  divine  will,  see  Herschel,  Popular 
Lectures  on  Scientific  Subjects,  460 ;  Murphy,  Scientific  Bases,  13-15,  29-36, 42-52 ;  Duke  of 
Argyll,  Reign  of  Law,  121-127;  AVailace,  Natural  Selection,  363-371 ;  Bowen,  Metaphysics 
and  Ethics,  146-162 ;  Martineau,  Essays,  1 :  03,  265,  and  Study,  1 ;  244  —  "  Second  causes  in 
nature  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  Fii-st  Cause  as  the  automatic  movement  of  the 
muscles  in  walking  bears  to  the  first  decisicm  of  the  will  that  initiated  the  walk.  "  It  is 
often  objected  that  we  cannot  thus  identify  force  Avith  Mill,  Ijccauso  in  many  cases  the 
effort  of  our  will  is  frviitless  for  the  reason  that  nervous  and  muscular  force  is  lacking. 
Bvit  this  proves  only  that  force  cannot  be  identified  with  human  will,  not  that  it  cannot 
be  identified  with  the  diNane  will.  To  the  divine  will  no  force  is  lacking ;  in  God  will 
and  force  are  one. 

We  therefore  adopt  the  view  of  Maine  de  Biran,  that  causation  pertains  only  to  spirit. 
Porter,  Human  Intellect,  582-588,  objects  to  this  view  as  follows:  "This  implies,  first, 
that  the  conception  of  a  material  cause  is  self-contradictory.  But  the  mind  recognizes 
in  itself  spiritual  energies  that  are  not  voluntary ;  because  we  derive  our  notion  of 
cause  from  will,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  causal  relation  always  involves  will ;  it 
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would  follow  that  the  universe,  so  far  as  it  is  not  intellig-ent,  is  impossible.  It  implies, 
secondly,  that  there  is  but  one  agent  in  the  universe,  and  tliat  the  phenomena  of  matter 
and  mind  are  but  manifestations  of  one  single  force  — tlio  Creator's."  We  reply  to 
this  reasoning  by  asserting  that  no  dead  thing  can  act,  and  that  what  we  call  involuntary 
spiritual  energies  are  really  unconscious  or  luiremenibcred  a(  tivities  of  the  will. 

From  our  present  point  of  view  we  would  also  criticize  Hodge,  Systematic  Theology, 
1 :  596  —  "  Because  we  get  our  idea  of  force  from  mind,  it  does  not  follow  that  m  ind  is 
the  only  force.  That  mind  is  a  cause  is  no  proof  that  electricity  maj-  not  be  a  cause.  If 
matter  is  force  and  nothing  but  force,  then  matter  is  notliing,  and  the  external  world 
is  simply  God.  In  spite  of  such  argument,  men  will  believe  that  the  external  world  is 
a  reality  — that  matter  is,  and  that  it  is  the  cause  of  the  effects  we  attribute  to  its 
agency."  New  Euglandcr,  Sept.  1883  :  553  — "Man  in  early  time  used  second  causes, 
i.  c,  machines,  very  little  to  accomplish  his  purposes.  His  usual  mode  of  action  was  by 
the  direct  use  of  his  hands,  or  his  voice,  and  he  naturally  ascribed  to  the  gods  the  same 
method  as  his  own.  His  own  use  of  second  causes  has  led  man  to  higher  conceptions  of 
the  divine  action. "  Dorner :  "  If  the  world  had  no  independence,  it  would  not  reflect 
God,  nor  would  creation  mean  anything."  But  this  independence  is  not  absolute. 
Even  man  lives,  moves  and  has  his  being  in  God  ( Acts  17 :  28  ),  and  whatever  has  come  into 
being,  whether  material  or  spiritual,  has  life  only  in  Christ  ( Mn  1 : 3,  4,  marginal  reading). 

Preservation  is  God's  continuous  willing.  Bowne,  Introd.  to  Psych.  Theorj',  305, 
speaks  of  "  a  kind  of  wholesale  willing."  Augustine :  "  Dei  voluntas  est  rerum  natura." 
Principal  Fairbairn :  "  Nature  is  spirit."  Tennyson,  The  Ancient  Sage :  "  Force  is  fi-om 
the  heights."  Lord  Gifford,  quoted  in  Max  MilUer,  Anthropological  Religion,  393  — 
"  The  human  soul  is  neither  self-derived  nor  self -subsisting.  It  would  vanish  if  it  had 
not  a  substance,  and  its  substance  is  God."  Upton,  Hibbert  Lectures,  284,  285  —  "  Mat- 
ter is  simply  spirit  in  its  lowest  form  of  manifestation.  The  absolute  Cause  must  be 
that  deeper  Self  which  we  find  at  the  heart  of  our  own  self-consciousness.  By  self- 
differentiation  God  creates  both  matter  and  mind." 

( e  )  God's  sovereignty  requires  a  belief  in  his  special  i:»reserving  agency  ; 
since  this  sovereignty  wonki  not  be  absolute,  if  anything  occurred  or 
existed  independent  of  his  will. 

James  Martineau,  Seat  of  Authority,  29,  30— "All  cosmic  force  is  will.  .  .  .  This  iden- 
tification of  nature  with  God's  will  iimdcl  be  pantheistic  only  if  we  turned  the  propo- 
sition round  and  identified  God  with  no  more  than  the  life  of  the  universe.  But  we  do 
not  deny  transcendency.  Natural  forces  are  God's  will,  but  God's  will  is  more  than 
they.  He  is  not  the  equivalent  of  the  All,  but  its  directing  Mind.  God  is  not  the  rage 
of  the  wild  beast,  nor  the  sin  of  man.  There  are  things  and  beings  objective  to  him.  . .  . 
He  puts  his  power  into  that  which  is  other  than  himsdf,  and  he  parts  with  other  %lv.  of  it 
by  preengagement  to  an  end.  Yet  he  is  the  continuous  source  and  supply  of  power  to 
the  system." 

Natural  forces  are  generic  volitions  of  God.  But  human  wills,  with  their  power  of 
alternative,  are  the  product  of  God's  self-limitation,  even  more  than  nature  is,  for 
human  wills  do  not  always  obey  the  divine  will,  — they  may  e\en  oppose  it.  Nothing 
finite  is  only  finite.  In  it  is  the  Infinite,  not  only  as  immanent,  but  also  as  transcend- 
ent, and  in  the  case  of  sin,  as  opposing  the  sinner  and  as  punishing  him.  This  continu- 
ous willing  of  God  has  its  analogy  in  our  own  subconscious  willing,  J.  M.  Whiten,  in 
Am.  Jour.  Theol.,  Apl.  1901 :  320—"  Our  own  will,  when  we  Malk,  does  not  put  forth  a  sep- 
arate volition  for  every  step,  but  depends  on  the  automatic  action  of  the  lower  nerve- 
centres,  which  it  both  sets  in  motion  and  keeps  to  theii-  work.  So  the  divine  Will  does 
not  work  in  innumerable  separate  acts  of  volition."  A.  R.  Wallace  :  "  The  whole  uni- 
verse is  not  merely  dependent  on,  but  actually  is,  the  will  of  higher  intelligences  or  of 
one  supreme  Intelligence.  .  .  .  Man's  free  wiU  is  only  a  larger  artery  for  the  controlling 
current  of  the  universal  Will,  whose  time-long  evolutionary  flow  constitutes  the  self- 
revelation  of  the  Infinite  One,"  This  latter  statement  of  Wallace  merges  the  finite  will 
far  too  completely  in  the  will  of  God.  It  is  true  of  nature  and  of  all  holy  beings,  but 
it  is  untrue  of  the  wicked.  These  are  indeed  upheld  by  God  in  their  being,  but  opposed 
by  God  in  their  conduct.  Preservation  leaves  room  for  human  freedom,  responsibility, 
sin,  and  guilt. 

All  natural  forces  and  all  personal  beings  therefore  give  testimony  to  the  will  of  God 
which  oi'iginated  them  and  wliich  continually  sustains  them.  The  physical  universe, 
indeed,  is  in  no  sense  independent  of  God,  for  its  forces  are  only  the  constant  willing 
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of  God,  and  its  laws  are  only  the  habits  of  God.  Only  in  the  free  will  of  intelligent 
being-s  has  God  disjoined  from  himself  any  portion  of  force  and  made  it  capable  of  con- 
tradicting' his  holy  will.  But  even  in  free  aj^cents  God  does  not  cease  to  uphold.  The 
being  that  sins  can  maintain  its  existence  only  tin-ough  the  preserving  agency  of  God. 
The  doctrine  of  preservation  therefore  holds  a  middle  ground  between  two  extremes. 
It  holds  that  finite  personal  beings  have  a  real  existence  and  a  relative  independence. 
On  the  other  hand  it  holds  that  these  persons  retain  their  being  and  their  powers 
only  as  they  are  upheld  by  God. 

God  is  the  soul,  but  not  the  sum,  of  things.  Christianity  holds  to  God's  transcendence 
as  well  as  to  God's  immanence.  Immanence  alone  is  God  imprisoned,  as  transcendence 
alone  is  God  l)anished.  Gore,  Incarnation,  136  »•(/.—"  Christian  theology  is  the  harmony 
of  pantheism  and  deism."  It  maintains  trausccndeuce,  and  so  has  all  the  good  of  pan- 
theism without  its  limitations.  It  maintains  immanence,  and  so  has  all  the  good  of 
deism  without  its  inability  to  show  how  God  could  be  blessed  without  creation.  Diman, 
Thcistic  Argument,  307  —  "  The  dynamical  theory  of  nature  as  a  plastic  organism,  per- 
vaded by  a  system  of  forces  uniting  at  last  in  one  supreme  Force,  is  altogether  more  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  and  teaching  of  the  Gospel  than  the  mechanical  conceptions 
which  prevailed  a  century  ago,  which  Insisted  on  viewing  nature  as  an  intricate 
machine,  fjishioned  by  a  great  Artificer  who  stood  wholly  apart  from  it."  On  the 
persistency  of  force,  super  cuncta,  subter  cuncta,  see  Bib.  Sac,  Jan.  1881 : 1-24  ;  Cocker, 
Theistic  Conception  of  the  World,  172-243,  esp.  23(i.  The  doctrine  of  preservation  there- 
fore holds  to  a  God  both  in  nature  and  beyond  nature.  According  as  the  one  or  the 
other  of  these  elements  is  exclusively  regarded,  we  have  the  error  of  Deism,  or  the 
en-or  of  Continuous  Ci-eation  —  theories  which  we  now  proceed  to  consider. 

III.     Theories  ■which  viKTUAiiLY  deny  the  doctrine  of  Preservation. 

1.     Deism. 

Tliis  \dew  represents  tlie  universe  as  a  self-sustained  mechanism,  from 
•whicli  God  withdrew  as  soon  as  he  had  created  it,  and  which  he  left  to  a 
process  of  self-development.  It  was  held  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centm-ies  by  the  EngHsh  Herbert,  Collins,  Tindal,  and  Boliugbroke. 

Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  was  one  of  the  first  who  formed  deism  into  a  system.  His 
book  De  Vcritate  was  published  in  1624.  He  argues  against  the  probability  of  God's 
revealing  his  will  to  only  a  portion  of  the  earth.  This  he  calls  "particular  religion." 
Yet  he  sought,  and  according  to  his  own  account  he  received,  a  revelation  from  heaven 
to  encourage  the  publication  of  his  work  in  disproof  of  revelation.  He  "siskedfora 
sign,"  and  was  answered  by  a  "loud  though  gentle  noise  from  the  heavens."  He  had 
the  vanity  to  think  his  book  of  such  importance  to  the  cause  of  truth  as  to  extort  a 
declaration  of  the  divine  wiU,  when  the  interests  of  half  mankind  could  not  secure  any 
revelation  at  all ;  what  God  would  not  do  for  a  nation,  lie  would  do  f(n-  an  individual. 
See  Leslie  and  Leland,  Method  with  the  Deists.  Deism  is  the  exaggeration  of  the  truth 
of  God's  transcendence.  See  Christlieb,  Modern  Doubt  and  Christian  Belief,  190-209. 
Mclanchthon  illustrates  by  the  shipbuilder :  "  Vt  faber  discedit  a  navi  exstructa  et 
rclinciuit  cam  nautis."  God  is  the  maker,  not  the  keeper,  of  the  watch.  In  Sartor 
Kesartus,  Carlyle  makes  Teufelsdrockh  speak  of  "An  absentee  God,  sitting  idle  ever 
since  the  fii-st  Sabbath  at  the  outside  of  the  universe,  and  seeing  it  go."  Blunt,  Diet. 
Doct.  and  Hist.  Theology,  art. :  Deism, 

"  Deism  emphasized  the  inviolability  of  natural  law,  and  hold  to  a  mechanical  view  of 
the  world  "  ( Ten  Broeke ).  Its  God  is  a  sort  of  Hindu  Brahma,  "  as  idle  as  a  painted 
ship  upon  a  painted  ocean"— mere  being,  without  content  or  movement.  Bruce, 
Apologetics,  115  131  — "  God  made  the  world  so  good  at  the  fii-st  that  the  best  he  can  do 
is  to  let  it  alone.  Prayer  is  inadmissible.  Deism  implies  a  Pelagian  view  of  human 
nature.  Death  redeems  us  by  separating  us  from  the  body.  There  is  natural  immor- 
tality, but  no  resurrection.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  the  brother  of  the  poet  George 
Herbert  of  Bemerton,  represents  the  rise  of  Deism;  Lord  Bolingbroke  its  decline. 
Blount  assailed  the  divine  Person  of  the  founder  of  the  faith ;  Collins  its  foundation 
in  prophecy;  Woolston  its  miraculous  attestation;  Toland  its  canonical  literature. 
Tindal  took  more  general  ground,  and  sought  to  show  that  a  special  revelation  was 
unnecessary,  impossible,  unveriflable,  the  religion  of  nature  being  sufficient  and  super- 
ior to  all  religious  of  positive  institution." 
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We  object  to  this  view  tliat  : 

(a)  It  rests  iipoD  a  false  analogy.  —  Man  is  able  to  construct  a  self-mov- 
ing watch  only  because  he  employs  preexisting  forces,  such  as  gravity, 
elasticity,  cohesion.  But  in  a  theory  which  likens  the  universe  to  a  machine, 
these  forces  are  the  very  things  to  be  accounted  for. 

Deism  regards  the  universe  as  a  "  perpetual  motion."  Modern  views  of  the  dissipa- 
tion of  energy  have  served  to  discredit  it.  Will  is  the  only  explanation  of  the  forces  in 
nature.  But  according  to  deism,  God  builds  a  house,  shuts  himself  out,  locks  the 
door,  and  then  ties  his  own  hunds  in  order  to  make  sure  of  never  using  the  key.  John 
Caird,  Fund.  Ideas  of  Chi-istianity,  114-138  —  "  A  made  mind,  a  spiritual  nature  created 
by  an  external  omnipotence,  is  an  impossible  and  self -contradictory  notion.  .  .  .  The 
human  contriver  or  artist  deals  with  materials  prepared  to  his  hand.  Deism  reduces 
God  to  a  finite  anthropomorphic  personality,  as  pantheism  annuls  the  finite  world  or 
absorbs  it  in  the  Infinite."  Hence  Spinoza,  the  pantheist,  was  the  great  antagonist  of 
16th  century  deism.    See  Woods,  Works,  3 :  40. 

(b)  It  is  a  system  of  anthropomorphism,  while  it  professes  to  exclude 
anthropomorphism. — -Because  the  upholding  of  all  things  would  involve  a 
multiplicity  of  minute  cares  if  man  were  the  agent,  it  conceives  of  the 
upholding  of  the  universe  as  involving  such  biu'deus  in  the  case  of  God. 
Thus  it  saves  the  dignity  of  God  by  virtually  denying  his  omnipresence, 
omniscience,  and  omnipotence. 

The  infinity  of  God  turns  into  sources  of  delight  all  that  would  seem  care  to  man.  To 
God's  inexhaustible  fulness  of  life  there  are  no  burdens  involved  in  the  upholding  of 
the  universe  he  has  created.  Since  God,  moreover,  is  a  perpetual  observer,  we  may 
alter  the  poet's  verse  and  say :  "  There  's  not  a  flower  tiiat  's  born  to  blush  unseen  And 
waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air."  God  does  not  expose  his  children  as  soon  as 
they  are  born.  They  are  not  only  his  offspring ;  tliey  also  live,  move  and  have  their 
being  in  him,  and  are  partakers  of  his  divine  nature.  Gordon,  Christ  of  Today,  200  — 
"The  worst  person  in  all  history  is  something  to  God,  if  he  be  nothing  to  the  world." 
See  Chalmers,  Astronomical  Discourses,  in  Works,  1 :  08.  Kurtz,  The  Bible  and  Astron- 
omy, in  Introd.  to  History  of  Old  Covenant,  Ixxxii  —  xcviii. 

(  c  )  It  cannot  be  maintained  without  denying  all  i^rovidential  interfer- 
ence, in  the  history  of  creation  and  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Avorld. — 
But  the  introduction  of  life,  the  creation  of  man,  incarnation,  regeneration, 
the  communion  of  intelligent  creatures  with  a  present  God,  and  interposi- 
tions of  God  in  secidar  history,  are  matters  of  fact. 

Deism  therefore  continually  tends  to  atheism.  Upton,  Hibbert  Lectures,  287  —  "  Tlie 
defect  of  deism  is  that,  ou  the  human  side,  itti-eats  all  men  as  isolated  individuals,  for- 
getful of  the  immanent  divine  nature  which  interrelates  them  and  in  a  measure  uni- 
fies them  ;  and  that,  on  the  di\'ine  side,  it  separates  men  from  God  and  makes  the 
relation  between  them  a  purely  external  one."  Ruskin  :  "  The  divine  mind  is  as  visible 
in  its  f  uU  energy  of  operation  on  every  lowly  bank  and  mouldering  stone  as  in  the  lift- 
ing of  the  pillarsof  heaven  and  settling  thefoimdationsof  the  earth  ;  and  to  the  rightly 
perceiving  mind  there  is  the  same  majesty,  the  same  power,  the  same  unity,  and  the 
same  perfection  manifested  in  the  casting  of  the  clay  as  in  the  scattering  of  the  cloud, 
in  the  mouldering  of  dust  as  in  the  kindling  of  the  day-star."  See  Pearson,  Infidelity, 
87 ;  Hanne,  Idee  der  absoluten  Persoulichkeit,  76. 

2.     Contmuous  Creation. 

This  view  regards  the  universe  as  from  moment  to  moment  the  I'esult  of 
a  new  creation.  It  was  held  by  the  New  England  theologians  Edwards, 
Hopkins,  and  Emmons,  and  more  recently  in  Germany  by  Rothe. 
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Edwards,  Works,  3 :  480-490,  quotes  and  defends  Dr.  Taylor's  utterance :  "God  is  the 
original  of  all  being,  and  the  only  cause  of  all  natural  effects."  Edwards  himself  says : 
' '  God's  uijliolding  created  substance,  or  causing-  its  existence  in  each  successive  moment, 
is  altogether  equivalent  to  an  immediate  production  out  of  nothing  at  eachmoment." 
He  argues  that  the  past  existence  of  a  thing  cannot  be  the  cause  of  its  present  existence, 
because  a  thing  cannot  act  at  a  time  and  place  where  it  is  not.  "  This  is  equivalent  to 
saying  that  God  cannot  produce  an  effect  which  shall  last  for  one  moment  beyond  the 
direct  exei-cise  of  his  creative  power.  What  man  can  do,  God,  it  seems,  cannot "  (A.  S. 
Carman).  Hopkins,  Works,  1 :  164-1G7  — Preservation  "is  really  continued  creation." 
Em m(ms.  Works,  4  :  363-389,  esp.  381  —  "  Since  aU  men  are  dependent  agents,  all  their 
motions,  exercises,  or  actions  must  originate  in  a  divine  efhciency."  2 :  683  —  "  There  is 
but  one  true  and  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question  which  has  been  agitated  for  cen- 
turies: '  Whence  came  e\il  ?' and  that  is:  It  came  from  the  first  great  Cause  of  all 
things.  ...  It  is  as  consistent  with  the  moral  rectitude  of  the  Deity  to  produce  sinful 
as  holyexercises  in  the  minds  of  men.  He  puts  forth  a  positive  influence  to  make 
moral  agents  act,  in  every  instance  of  their  conduct,  as  he  pleases."  God  therefore 
creates  all  the  volitions  of  the  soul,  as  he  effects  bj'  his  almighty  power  all  the  changes 
of  the  mateiial  world.  Kothe  also  held  this  view.  To  his  mind  external  expression  is 
necessary  to  God.  His  maxim  was:  "  Kein  Gott  ohne  Welt" — "There  can  be  no  God 
without  an  accompanying  world."  See  Rothe,  Dogmatik,  1 :  130-160,  esp.  150,  and  Theol. 
Ethik,  1 :  186-190;  also  in  Hib.  Sac,  Jan.  1875: 144.  See  also  Lotze,  Philos.  of  Religion, 
81-94. 

The  clement  of  truth  in  Continuous  Creation  is  its  assumption  that  all  force  is  will. 
Its  error  is  in  maintaining  that  all  force  is  diviiie  will,  and  divine  will  in  dulcet  exerci.se. 
But  the  human  will  is  a  force  as  well  as  the  divine  will,  and  the  forces  of  nature  are 
secondary  and  autonuitic,  not  primary  and  immediate,  workings  of  God.  These 
remarks  may  enable  us  to  estimate  the  grain  of  truth  in  the  following  utterances 
which  need  important  qualiflcation  and  limitation.  Bowne,  Philosophy  of  Theism, 
20~,  likens  the  universe  to  the  musical  note,  which  exists  only  on  condition  of  being 
incessantly  reproduced.  Herbert  Spencer  says  that  "  ideas  are  Uke  the  successive 
chords  and  cadences  brought  out  from  a  piano,  which  8uccessi\ely  die  away  as  others 
are  produced."  Maudsley,  Physiology  of  Mind,  quotes  this  passage,  but  asks  quite  per- 
tiuentlj^  :  "  What  about  the  performer,  in  the  case  of  the  piano  and  in  the  case  of  the 
brain,  i-espectively  V  Where  in  the  brain  is  the  eiiuivalent  of  the  harmonic  concei)tions 
in  the  performer's  mind  V  "  Professor  Fitzgerald  :  "  All  nature  is  living  thought—  the 
language  of  One  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being."  Dr.  Oliver  Lodge, 
to  the  British  Association  in  1891 :  "■  The  barrier  between  matter  and  mind  may  melt 
away,  as  so  many  othei-s  have  done." 

To  this  we  object,  upou  the  following  grounds  : 

(  (I  )  It  contradicts  the  testimony  of  consciousness  that  regular  and 
executive  activity  is  not  the  mere  repetition  of  an  initial  decision,  but  is  an 
exercise  of  the  will  entirely  diiiercut  in  kind. 

Ladd,  in  his  Philosophy  of  ADnd,  144,  indicates  the  error  in  Continuous  Creation  as 
follows:  "The  whole  world  of  things  is  momently  quenched  and  then  replaced  by  a 
similar  world  of  actually  new  realities."  The  words  of  the  poet  would  then  be  literally 
true  :  "  Every  fresh  and  new  creation,  A  divine  improvisation.  From  the  heart  of  God 
proceeds."  Ovid,  Metaph.,  1:16 — "  Instabilis  tellus,  innabiUs  unda."  Seth,  Hegelian- 
ism  and  I'ersonality,  00,  says  that,  to  Fichte,  "the  world  was  thus  perpetually  created 
anew  in  each  finite  spirit,  —  revelation  to  Intelligence  being  the  only  admissible  mean- 
ing of  that  much  abused  term,  creation."  A.  L.  Moore,  Science  and  the  Faith,  184,  185 
—  "A  theory  of  occasional  intervention  implies,  as  its  con-elate,  a  theory  of  oi-dinary 
absence.  .  .  .  For  Christians  the  facts  of  nature  are  the  acts  of  God.  Religion  relates 
these  facts  to  God  as  their  author;  science  relates  them  to  one  another  as  parts  of  a 
visible  order.  Religion  does  not  tell  of  this  interrelation ;  science  cannot  tell  of  their 
relation  to  God." 

Continuous  creation  is  an  eiToneous  theory  because  it  applies  to  human  wills  a  prin- 
ciple which  is  true  only  of  irrational  nature  and  which  is  only  partially  true  of  that.  I 
know  that  I  am  not  God  acting.  My  will  is  proof  that  not  all  force  is  divine  will.  Even 
on  the  monistic  view,  moreover,  we  may  speak  of  second  causes  in  nature,  since  God's 
regular  and  habitual  action  is  a  second  and  subsequent  thing,  while  his  act  of  initiation 
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and  organization  is  the  first.  Neither  the  universe  nor  any  part  of  it  is  to  be  identified 
with  God,  any  more  than  my  thoughts  and  acts  are  to  bo  identified  with  me.  Martineau, 
in  Nineteenth  Century,  April,  1895  :  559— "  Wliat  is  nature,  but  the  promise  of  God'a 
pledged  and  habitual  causality  ?  And  what  is  .spirit,  but  the  province  of  his  free  caus- 
ality responding-  to  needs  and  affections  of  his  free  children  ?  .  .  .  God  is  not  a  retired 
architect  who  may  now  and  then  be  called  in  for  repairs.  Nature  is  not  self -active, 
and  God's  agency  is  not  intrusive."  William  Watson,  Poems,  88— "If  nature  be  a 
phantasm,  as  thou  say'st,  A  sjileudid  fiction  and  prodigious  dream.  To  reach  the  real 
and  true  I'll  make  no  haste.  More  than  content  with  Avorlds  that  only  seem." 

(  6  )  It  exaggerates  God's  power  only  by  sacrificing  his  truth,  love,  and 
holiness  ;  —  for  if  finite  jjersonalities  are  not  what  they  seem  —  namely, 
objective  existences  —  God's  veracity  is  imjDUgned  ;  if  the  human  soul  has 
no  real  freedom  and  life,  God's  love  has  made  no  self-communication  to 
creatures  ;  if  God's  will  is  the  only  force  in  the  universe,  Gotl's  holiuesa 
can  no  longer  be  asserted,  for  the  divine  will  must  in  that  case  be  regarded 
as  the  author  of  human  sin. 

Upon  this  view  personal  identity  is  inexplicable.  Edwards  bases  identity  upon  the 
■  arbitrary  decree  of  God.  God  can  therefore,  by  so  decreeing,  make  Adam's  posterity 
one  with  their  first  father  and  respousible  for  his  sin.  Edwards's  theory  of  continuous 
creation,  indeed,  was  devised  as  an  explanation  of  the  problem  of  original  sin.  The 
divinely  appointed  union  of  acts  and  exercises  with  Adam  was  held  sufficient,  without 
union  of  substance,  or  natural  generation  from  him,  to  explain  our  being  born  corrupt 
and  guilty.  This  view  would  have  been  impossible,  if  Edwards  had  not  been  an  idealist, 
making  far  too  much  of  acts  aud  exercises  and  far  too  little  of  substance. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  origin  of  Jonathan  Edwards's  idealism.  It  has  sometimes 
been  attributed  to  the  reading  of  Berkeley.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  afterwards  President 
of  King's  College  in  New  York  City,  a  personal  friend  of  Bishop  Berkeley  and  an  ardent 
follower  of  his  teaching,  was  a  tutor  in  Yale  College  while  Edwards  was  a  student. 
But  Edwards  was  in  Weathersfield  while  Johnson  remained  in  New  Haven,  and  was 
among  those  disaffected  towards  Johnson  as  a  tutor.  Yet  Edwards,  Original  Sin, 
479,  seems  to  allude  to  the  Berkeleyan  philosophy  when  he  says :  "  The  course  of 
nature  is  demonstrated  by  recent  improvements  in  philosophy  to  be  indeed  .... 
nothing  but  the  established  order  and  operation  of  the  Author  of  nature  "  ( see  Allen, 
Jonathan  Edwards,  16,  308,  309).  President  McCracken,  in  Philos.  Rev.,  Jan.  1893  :  36-43, 
holds  that  Arthur  Collier's  Clavis  Universalis  is  the  source  of  Edwards's  idealism.  It  is 
more  probable  that  his  idealism  was  the  result  of  his  own  independent  thinking, 
occasioned  perhaps  by  mere  hints  from  Locke,  Newton,  Cudworth,  and  Norris,  with 
whose  writings  he  certamly  was  acquainted.  See  E.  C.  Smyth,  in  Am.  Jour.  Theol., 
Oct.  1897  :  956;  Prof.  Gardiner,  in  Philos.  Rev.,  Nov.  1900  :  573-596. 

How  thorough-going  this  idealism  of  Edwards  was  may  be  learned  from  Noah  Por- 
ter's Discoui-se  on  Bishop  George  Berkeley,  71,  and  quotations  from  Edwards,  in  Journ. 
Spec.  Philos.,  Oct.  18S3  :  401-430— "Nothing  else  has  a  proper  being  but  spirits,  and 
bodies  ai-e  but  the  shadow  of  being.  .  ,  .  Seeing  the  brain  exists  only  mentally,  I  there- 
fore acknowledge  that  I  speak  improperly  when  I  say  that  the  soul  is  in  the  brain  only, 
as  to  its  operations.  For,  to  speak  yet  more  strictly  and  abstractedly,  't  is  nothing  but 
the  connection  of  the  soul  with  these  and  those  modes  of  its  own  ideas,  or  those  men- 
tal acts  of  the  Deity,  seeing  the  brain  exists  only  in  idea.  .  .  .  That  which  truly  is  the 
substance  of  all  bodies  is  the  infinitely  exact  and  precise  and  perfectly  stable  idea  in 
God's  mind,  together  with  his  stable  will  that  the  same  shaU  be  gradually  communi- 
cated to  us  and  to  other  minds  according  to  certain  fixed  and  established  methods  aud 
laws  ;  or,  in  somewhat  different  language,  the  infinitely  exact  and  precise  divine  idea, 
together  with  an  answerable,  perfectly  exact,  precise,  and  stable  will,  with  respect  to 
correspondent  communications  to  created  minds  aud  effects  on  those  minds."  It  is  easy 
to  see  how,  from  this  view  of  Edwards,  the  "  Exercise-system  "  of  Hopkinsand  Emmons 
naturally  developed  itself.  On  Edwards's  Idealism,  see  Frazer's  Berkeley  (  Blackwood's 
Philos.  Classics ),  139,  140.  On  personal  identity,  see  Bp.  Butler,  Works  ( Bohn's  ed.), 
337-334. 

(  c )  As  deism  tends  to  atheism,  so  the  doctrine  of  continuous  creation 
tends  to  i^antheism. — Arguing  that,  because  wo  get  our  notion  of  force 
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from  the  action  of  our  own  wills,  therefore  aU  force  must  be  will,  and  divine 
will,  it  is  compelled  to  merge  the  human  wUl  in  this  aU-comprehending 
wiU  of  God.  Mind  and  matter  alike  become  phenomena  of  one  force, 
which  has  the  attributes  of  both  ;  and,  "ftith  the  distinct  existence  and  jjer- 
sonality  of  the  human  soul,  we  lose  the  distinct  existence  and  personality 
of  God,  as  well  as  the  freedom  and  accountability  of  man. 

Lotze  tries  to  escape  from  material  causes  and  yet  hold  to  second  causes,  by  intimat- 
ing that  these  second  causes  may  be  spirits.  But  though  we  can  see  how  there  can  be 
a  sort  of  spirit  in  the  brute  and  in  the  vegetable,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  what  we  call 
insensate  matter  can  have  spirit  in  It.  It  must  be  a  very  peculiar  sort  of  spirit  —  a 
deaf  and  dumb  spirit,  if  any  —  and  such  a  one  does  not  help  our  thinking.  On  this 
theory  the  body  of  a  dog  would  need  to  be  much  more  highly  endowed  than  its  soul. 
James  Seth,  in  Philos.  Itev.,  Jan.  1894 :  73  —  "  This  principle  of  unity  is  a  veritable  lion's 
den, —  all  the  footprints  are  in  one  direction.  Either  it  is  a  bare  unity  —  the  One  annuls 
the  many  ;  or  it  is  simply  the  All,  —  the  vmunifled  totality  of  existence."  Dorner  well 
remarks  that  "  Preservation  is  empowering  of  the  creature  and  maintenance  of  its 
activity,  not  new  bringing  it  into  being."  On  the  whole  subject,  see  Julius  Miiller, 
Doctrine  of  Sin,  1 :  220-225 ;  Philij^pi,  Glaubenslehre,  2 :  258-272 ;  IJaird,  Elohim  Revealed, 
50;  Hodge,  Syst.  Theol.,  1 :  577-581,  595;  Dabney,  Theology,  338,  339. 

rV.     Remarks  upon  the  Divixe  Concukrence. 

{a)  The  divine  efficiency  interpenetrates  that  of  man  without  destroying 
or  absorbing  it.  The  influx  of  God's  sustaining  energy  is  such  that  men 
retain  their  uatui'al  faculties  and  powers.  God  does  not  work  all,  but  all 
in  all. 

Preservation,  then,  is  midway  between  the  two  eiTors  of  denying  the  first  cause 
(deism  or  atheism)  and  denying  the  second  cii  uses  (continuous  creation  or  pantheism). 
1  Cor.  12 :  6  —  "  there  are  diversities  of  workings,  but  the  same  God,  who  worketh  all  things  in  all "  ;  cf.  Eph.  1 :  23  — 
the  cliurch,  "which  is  his  body,  the  fulness  of  him  that  fiUeth  all  in  all."  God's  action  is  no  actio  in 
difstaiis,  or  action  where  he  is  not.  It  is  rather  action  in  and  through  free  agents,  in  the 
case  of  intelligent  and  monil  beings,  while  it  is  his  own  continuous  willing  in  the  case 
of  nature.  Men  are  second  cavises  in  a  sense  in  which  natm-e  is  not.  God  works 
through  these  human  second  causes,  but  he  does  not  supersede  them.  We  cannot  see 
the  line  between  the  two  —  the  action  of  the  first  cause  and  the  action  of  second  causes ; 
yet  both  are  real,  and  eacli  is  distinct  from  the  other,  thougli  the  nietliod  of  God's  con- 
currence is  inscrutable.  As  the  pen  and  the  hand  together  i)ro(luee  the  Meriting, 
so  God's  working  causes  natural  powers  to  work  with  him.  The  natural  growth  indi- 
cated by  the  words  "  wherein  is  the  seed  thereof"  ( Gea.  1:11)  has  its  counterpart  in  the  spiritual 
growth  described  in  the  words  "  his  seed  abideth  in  him  "  ( 1  John  3:9).  Paul  considers  himself 
a  reproductive  agency  in  the  hands  of  God:  he  begets  children  in  the  gospel  (1  Cor.  4:15); 
yet  the  New  Testament  speaks  of  this  begetting  as  the  work  of  God  ( 1  Pet.  1:3).  We  are 
bidden  to  work  out  our  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  upcm  the  very  ground 
that  it  is  God  who  works  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  work  ( Phil.  2 :  12, 13 ). 

(b)  Though  God  preserves  mind  and  body  in  their  working,  we  are 
ever  to  remember  that  God  concurs  with  the  evil  acts  of  his  creatui'es  only 
as  they  are  natural  acts,  and  not  as  they  are  evil. 

In  holy  action  God  gives  the  natural  powei-s,  and  by  his  word  and  Spirit  influences 
the  soul  to  use  these  powers  aright.  Hut  in  evil  action  God  gives  only  the  natural 
powers ;  the  evil  direction  of  these  powers  is  caused  only  by  man.  Jer.  44 : 4  —  "  Oh,  do  not  this 
abominable  thing  that  I  hate  "  ;  Hab.  1 :  13  —  "Thou  that  art  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  evil,  and  that  canst  not 
look  on  perverseness,  wherefore  lookest  thou  upon  them  that  deal  treacherously,  and  boldest  thy  peace  when  the  wicked 
swalloweth  up  the  man  that  is  more  righteous  than  he  ?  "  James  1 :  13, 14  —  "Let  no  man  say  when  he  is  tempted,  I 
am  tempted  of  God  ;  for  God  cannot  be  tempted  with  evil,  and  he  himself  tempteth  no  man:  but  each  man  is  tempted, 
when  he  is  drawn  away  by  his  own  lust,  and  enticed."  Aaron  excused  himself  for  making  an  Egypt- 
ian idol  by  saying  that  the  fire  did  it ;  he  asked  the  people  for  gold ;  "so  they  gave  it  me ;  and 
I  cast  it  into  the  fire,  and  there  came  out  this  calf"  ( Ex.  32 :  24 ).    Aaron  leaves  out  one  important  point 
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—  his  own  personal  agency  in  it  all.  In  like  manner  we  lay  the  blame  of  our  sins  upon 
nature  and  upon  God.  Pym  said  of  Strafford  that  God  had  given  him  great  talents,  of 
which  the  devil  had  given  the  application.  But  it  is  more  true  to  say  of  the  wicked 
man  that  he  himself  gives  the  application  of  his  God-given  powers.  We  are  electric 
cars  for  which  God  furnishes  the  motive-power,  but  to  which  we  the  conductors  give 
the  direction.  AVe  are  organs ;  the  wind  or  breath  of  the  organ  is  God's ;  but  the  finger- 
ing of  the  keys  is  oiu-s.  Since  the  maker  of  the  organ  is  also  present  at  every  moment 
as  its  preserver,  the  shameful  abuse  of  his  instrument  and  the  dreadful  music  that  is 
played  are  a  continual  grief  and  suffering  to  his  soul.  Since  it  is  Christ  who  upholds  all 
things  by  the  word  of  his  power,  preservation  involves  the  suffering  of  Christ,  and  this 
suffering  is  his  atonement,  of  which  the  culmination  and  demonstration  are  seen  in  the 
cross  of  Calvai-y  (Heb.  1:3).  On  the  importance  of  the  idea  of  preservation  in  Chris- 
tian docti'ine,  see  Calvin,  Institutes,  1 :  183  ( chapter  16). 


SECTION   III. — PROVIDENCE. 

I.    Definition  of  Providence. 

Providence  is  that  continuous  agency  of  God  by  -wliicli  be  makes  all  the 
events  of  the  physical  and  moral  universe  fulfill  the  original  design  with 
which  he  created  it. 

As  Creation  explains  the  existence  of  the  universe,  and  as  Preservation 
explains  its  continuance,  so  Providence  explains  its  evolution  and  progress. 

In  explanation  notice  : 

(  a  )  Providence  is  not  to  be  taken  merely  in  its  etymological  sense  of 
foreseeing.  It  is  /orseeing  also,  or  a  iiositive  agency  in  connection  with 
all  the  events  of  history. 

(  b )  Providence  is  to  be  distinguished  from  preservation.  While  preser- 
vation is  a  maintenance  of  the  existence  and  powers  of  created  things, 
providence  is  an  actual  care  and  control  of  them. 

(  c )  Since  the  original  jilan  of  God  is  all-comprehending,  the  providence 
which  executes  the  plan  is  all-comprehending  also,  embracing  A\'ithin  its 
scope  things  small  and  great,  and  exercising  care  over  individuals  as  well 
as  over  classes. 

{(l)  In  respect  to  the  good  acts  of  men,  providence  embraces  all  those 
natural  influences  of  birth  and  surroundings  which  prepare  men  for  the 
operation  of  God's  word  and  Spirit,  and  which  constitute  motives  to  obe- 
dience. 

(e)  In  respect  to  the  CA-il  acts  of  men,  providence  is  never  the  eflficient 
cause  of  sin,  but  is  by  turns  preventive,  permissive,  directive,  and  deter- 
minative. 

(/)  Since  Chi-ist  is  the  only  revealer  of  God,  and  he  is  the  medium  of 
every  divine  activity,  providence  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  Christ ; 
see  1  Cor.  8:6  —  "  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  are  all  things  "  ; 
c/.  John  5  :  17 —  "  My  Father  worketh  even  until  now,  and  I  work." 

The  Germans  have  the  word  Filrschuno,  forseeing,  looking  out  for,  as  well  as  the 
word  Vorsehung,  foreseeing,  S(!eing  beforehand.  Our  word  '  providence '  embraces  the 
meanings  of  both  these  words.    On  the  general  subject  of  providence,  see  Philippi, 
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Glaubenslehre,  3:273-284;  Calvin,  Institutes,  1:183-219;  Dick,  Theolog-y,  1:416-446; 
Hodge,  Syst.  Theol.,  1 :  581-616 ;  Bib.  Sac.,  13 :  179 ;  31 :  584 ;  36 :  315 ;  30 :  593 ;  N.  W.  Taylor, 
Moral  Government,  3 :  394-336. 

Providence  is  God's  attention  concentrated  everywhere.  His  care  is  microscopic  as 
well  as  telescopic.  Robert  Browning,  Pippa  Passes,  ad  finem :  "  All  service  is  the  same 
with  God  —  Witli  God,  whose  puppets,  best  and  worst.  Are  we:  there  is  no  last  nor 
first."  Canon  FiU'rar :  "  In  one  chapter  of  the  Koran  is  the  story  how  Gabriel,  as  he 
waited  by  the  gates  of  gold,  was  sent  by  God  to  earth  to  d.o  two  things.  One  was  to 
prevent  king  Solomon  from  the  sin  of  forgetting  the  hour  of  prayer  in  exultation 
over  his  royal  steeds ;  the  other  to  help  a  little  yeUow  ant  on  the  slope  of  Ararat,  which 
bad  grown  weary  in  getting  food  for  its  nest,  and  which  woiild  otherwise  perish  in  the 
rain.  To  Gabriel  the  one  behest  seemed  just  as  kingly  as  the  other,  since  God  had 
ordered  it.  '  Silently  he  left  The  Presence,  and  prevented  the  king's  sin.  And  holp  the 
little  ant  at  entering  in.'  'Nothing  is  too  high  or  low.  Too  mean  or  mighty,  if  God 
wills  it  so.'  "  Yet  a  preacher  began  his  sermon  on  Mat.  10 :  30  —  "  The  very  hairs  of  your  head  are 
lire  all  numbered  "  —  by  saying  :  "  Why,  some  of  you,  my  hearers,  do  not  believe  that  even 
your  heads  are  all  numbered  I  " 

A  modern  prophet  of  unbelief  in  God's  providence  is  WiUiam  Watson.  In  his  poem 
entitled  The  Unknown  God,  we  read:  "When  overarched  by  gorgeous  night,  I  wave 
my  trivial  self  away  ;  When  all  I  was  to  all  men's  sight  Shares  the  erasure  of  the  day ; 
Then  do  I  cast  mj-  cumbering  load.  Then  do  I  gain  a  sense  of  God."  Then  he  likens 
th(;  God  of  the  Old  Test^iment  to  Odin  and  Zeus,  and  continues  :  "  O  streaming  worlds, 

0  crowded  sky,  O  life,  and  mine  own  soul's  abyss,  Mys'jlf  am  scarce  so  small  that  I 
Should  b(-w  to  Deity  like  this !  This  nij'  Begetter?  This  was  what  Man  in  his  violent 
youth  begot.  The  God  I  know  of  I  shall  ne'er  Know,  though  he  dwells  exceeding  nigh. 
Raise  thou  the  stone  and  find  me  there.  Cleave  thou  the  wood  and  there  am  I.  Yea,  in 
my  hcsh  his  Si)irit  doth  How,  Too  near,  too  far,  for  me  to  know.    Whatever  my  deeds, 

1  am  not  sure  That  I  can  pleasure  him  or  vex :  I,  that  must  use  a  speech  so  poor  It 
narrows  the  Supreme  with  sex.  Notes  he  the  good  or  iU.  in  man?  To  hoj:>e  he  cares  is 
all  I  ciin.  I  hope  with  fear.  For  did  I  trust  This  vision  gi-anted  me  at  birth.  The  sire 
of  heaven  would  seem  less  just  Than  many  a  faultj'^  son  of  eai-th.  And  so  he  seems 
indeed  !  But  then,  I  trust  it  not,  this  bounded  ken.  And  dreaming  much,  I  never  dare 
To  dream  that  in  my  prisoned  soul  The  flutter  of  a  trembling  prayer  Can  move  the 
Mind  that  is  the  Whole,  Though  kneeling  nations  watch  and  yearn.  Does  the  primeval 
Purpose  turn?  Best  by  remembering  God,  say  some.  We  keep  our  high  inijicrial  lot. 
Fortune,  I  fear,  hath  oftenest  come  When  we  forgot  —  when  weforgot !  A  lovelierfaith 
their  happier  crown.  But  history  laughs  and  weeps  it  down :  Know  they  not  well  how 
seven  times  seven,  Wronging  our  mighty  arms  with  rust.  Wo  dared  not  do  the  work 
of  hea%-en.  Lest  heaven  should  hurl  us  in  the  dust  ?  The  work  of  heaven  I  'T  is  waiting 
still  The  sanction  of  the  heavenly  will.  Unmeet  to  be  profaned  by  praise  Is  he  whose 
coils  the  world  enfold ;  The  God  on  whom  I  ever  gaze.  The  God  I  never  once  behold : 
Above  the  cloud,  above  the  clod.  The  unknown  God,  the  unknown  God." 

In  pleasing  contrast  to  William  Watson's  Unknown  God,  is  the  God  of  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling's Recassional :  "God  of  our  fathers,  known  of  old  —  Lord  of  our  far-flung  battle- 
line  —  Beneath  whose  awful  hand  we  hold  Dominion  over  palm  and  pine  —  Lord  God  of 
hosts,  be  with  us  j-et,  Lt'st  we  forget  — lest  we  forget !  The  tumult  and  the  shouting 
dies  —  The  captains  and  the  kings  depart  — Still  stands  thine  ancient  Sacrifice,  An 
humble  and  a  contrite  heart.  Lord  God  of  hosts,  be  with  us  yet.  Lest  we  forget  —  lest 
we  forget !  Far-called  our  navies  melt  away  —  On  dune  and  headland  sinks  the  fli-c  — 
•So,  all  our  pomp  of  j'esterday  Is  one  with  Nineveh  and  Tyre!  Judge  of  the  nations, 
spare  us  yet,  Lest  we  forget  —  lest  we  forget !  If,  drunk  with  sight  of  power,  we  loose 
Wild  tongues  that  have  not  thee  in  awe  —  Such  boasting  as  the  Gentiles  use,  Or  lesser 
breeds  without  the  Law  —  Lord  God  of  hosts,  be  with  us  yet,  Lest  we  forget  —  lest  we 
forget!  For  heathen  heart  that  puts  her  trust  In  reeking  tube  and  iron  shard  —  All 
valiant  dust  that  builds  on  dust.  And  guarding  calls  not  thee  to  guard  — For  frantic 
boast  and  foolish  word.  Thy  mercy  on  thy  people.  Lord ! " 

These  problems  of  God's  providential  dealings  are  intelligible  only  when  we  consider 
that  Christ  is  the  revealer  of  God,  and  that  his  suffering  for  sin  opens  to  lis  the  heart  of 
God.  All  history  is  the  progressive  manifestation  of  Christ's  holiness  and  love,  and  in 
the  cross  we  have  the  key  that  unlocks  the  secret  of  the  universe.  With  the  cross  in 
view,  we  can  believe  that  Love  rules  over  all,  and  that  "all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them 
that  love  God"  (Rom.  8:28). 
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II.     Proof  of  the  Doctrine  of  Providence. 

1.     Scriptural  Proof. 

The  ScriiDtiire  witnesses  to 

A.  A  general  provideutial  government  and  control  (  a )  over  the  ■uni- 
verse at  large  ;  (  6  )  over  the  jshysical  world  ;  (  c  )  over  the  brnte  creation  ; 
( d )  over  the  affairs  of  nations ;  { c )  over  man's  birth  and  lot  in  life  ; 
(/)  over  the  outward  successes  and  failures  of  men's  lives  ;  {g)  over  things 
seemingly  accidental  or  insignificant ;  ( /i )  in  the  protection  of  the 
righteous  ;  ( / )  in  the  supply  of  the  wants  of  God's  jieople  ;  (J )  in  the 
arrangement  of  answera  to  prayer  ',  [k)  in  the  ex^josure  and  j^unishment 
of  the  wicked. 

( a  )  Ps.  103  :  19  —  "  his  kingdom  ruleth  over  all "  ;  Dan.  4  :  35  —  "  doeth  according  to  his  will  in  the  army  of  heaven, 
and  amoi^  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  "  ;  Eph.  1 :  11  —  "  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  'will." 

(  h  )  Job  37  :  5,  10  —  "  God  thundereth  ....  By  the  breath  of  God  ice  is  given  "  ;  Ps.  104  :  14  —  "causeth  the  grass 
to  grow  for  the  cattle  "  ;  135  :  6,  7 —  "■Whatsoever  Jehovah  pleased,  that  hath  he  done,  In  heaven  and  in  earth,  in  the  seas 
and  in  all  deeps  ....  vapors  ....  lightnings  ....  wind  "  ;  Mat.  5  :  45  —  "maketh  his  sim  to  rise  ....  sendeth 
rain"  ;  Ps.  104:16 — "The  trees  of  Jehovah  are  filled  "  =-  are  planted  and  tended  by  God  as  care- 
fully as  those  ■which  come  under  human  cultivation;  cf.  Mat.  6:30  —  "if  God  so  clothe  the 
grass  of  the  field."  > 

(c)  Ps.  104:21,  28  —  "  young  lions  roar  ....  seek  their  food  from  God  ....  that  thoti  givest  them  they  gather  " 
Mat.  6 :  26  —  "  birds  of  the  heaven  ....  your  heavenly  Father  feedeth  them  "  ;  10  :  29  —  "  two  sparrows  ....  not  one 
of  them  shall  fall  on  the  ground  without  your  Father." 

(  d )  Job  12  :  23  —  "He  increaseth  the  nations,  and  he  destroyeth  them  :  He  enlargeth  the  nations,  and  he  leadeth  them 
captive  "  ;  Ps.  22  :  28  —  "  the  kingdom  is  Jehovah's ;  And  he  is  the  ruler  over  the  nations  "  ;  66  :  7  —  "He  ruleth  by  his 
might  for  ever ;  His  eyes  observe  the  nations ' ' ;  Acts  17  :  26  —  "  made  of  one  every  nation  of  men  to  dweil  on  all  the  face 
of  the  earth,  having  determined  their  appointed  seasons,  and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation  "  ( instance  Palestine, 
Greece,  England ). 

( e  )  1  Sam.  16  : 1  —  "  fill  thy  horn  with  oil,  and  go :  I  wiU  send  thee  to  Jesse  the  Bethlehemite ;  for  I  have  pro- 
vided me  a  king  among  his  sons";  Ps.  139:16  —  "Thine  eyes  did  see  mine  unformed  substance.  And  in  thy  book 
were  all  my  members  written  "  ;  Is.  45  :  5  —  "I  wiU  gird  thee,  though  thou  hast  not  known  me "  ;  Jer.  1:5  —  "  Before 
I  formed  thee  in  the  belly  I  knew  thee  ....  sanctified  thee  ....  appointed  thee"  ;  Gal.  1:15,  16 — "God,  who 
separated  me,  even  from  my  mother's  womb,  and  called  me  through  his  grace,  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me,  that  I  might 
preach  him  among  the  Gentiles." 

(/ )  Ps.  75  :  6,  7  —  "  neither  from  the  east,  nor  from  the  west,  Nor  yet  from  the  south  cometh  lifting  up.  Btit  God  is  the 
judge  ,  He  putteth  down  one,  and  lifteth  up  another  "  ;  Luke  1 :  52  —  "He  hath  put  down  princes  from  their  thrones, 
And  hath  exalted  them  of  low  degree.  " 

( (7 )  Prov.  16  :  33  — "The  lot  is  cast  into  the  lap ;  But  the  whole  disposing  thereof  is  of  Jehovah  "  ;  Mat.  10 :  30  — "the 
very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered." 

(ll)  Ps.  4  :  8  —  "In  peace  will  I  both  lay  me  down  and  sleep ;  For  thou,  Jehovah,  alone  makest  me  dwell  in  safety  "  ; 
5  ;  12  —  "  thou  wilt  compass  him  with  favor  as  with  a  shield "  ;  63  :  8  —  "Thy  right  hand  upholdcth  me "  ;  121 :  3  — 
"  He  that  keepeth  thee  will  not  slumber  "  ;  Rom.  8  :  28  —  "to  them  that  love  God  all  things  work  together  for  good." 

{ i )  Gen.  22  :  8, 14  —  "  God  wiU  provide  himself  the  lamb  ....  Jehovah-jireh  "  (  marg'.:  that  is,  '  Jehovah  will 
see, '  or  ' provide ' ) ;  Deut.  8:3  —  "man  doth  not  live  by  bread  only,  but  by  every  thing  that  proceedeth  out  of  the 
mouth  of  Jehovah  doth  man  live"  ;  Phil.  4  :  19  —  "my  God  shall  supply  every  need  of  yours." 

( J  )  Ps.  68  :  10  —  "  Thou,  0  God,  didst  prepare  of  thy  goodness  for  the  poor  "  ;  Is.  64  :  4  —  "  neither  hath  the  eye  seen 
a  God  besides  thee,  who  worketh  for  him  that  waiteth  for  him  "  ;  Mat.  6:8  —  "your  Father  knoweth  what  things  ye 
have  need  of,  before  ye  ask  him  "  ;  32,  33  —  "  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you." 

(k)  Ps.  7  :  12,  13  —  "  If  a  man  turn  not,  he  wiU  whet  his  sword ;  He  hath  bent  his  bow  and  made  it  ready  ;  He  hath 
also  prepared  for  him  the  instruments  of  death ;  He  maketh  his  arrows  fiery  shafts  "  ;  11 :  6  —  "  Upon  the  wicked  he  will 
rain  snares ;  Fire  and  brimstone  and  burning  wind  shall  be  the  portion  of  their  cup." 

The  statements  of  Scripture  with  regai'd  to  God's  providence  ai'e  strikingly  con- 
firmed by  recent  studies  In  physiography.  In  the  early  stages  of  human  development 
man  was  almost  wliollj^  subject  to  nature,  and  environment  was  a  determining-  factor 
in  his  progress.  This  is  the  element  of  truth  in  Buckle's  view.  But  Buckle  ignored  the 
fact  that,  as  civilization  advanced,  ideas,  at  least  at  times,  played  a  greater  part  than 
en%aronment.  Thermopylm  cannot  be  explained  by  climate.  In  the  later  stages  of 
human  development,  nature  is  largely  sub.ject  to  man,  and  environment  counts  for 
compai'atively  little.    "There  shall  be  no  Alps!  "says  Napoleon.    Charles  Kingsley: 
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"  The  spii'it  of  ancient  tragedy  was  man  conquered  by  circumstance ;  the  spirit  of 
modern  tragedy  is  man  conquering  circumstance. "  Yet  many  national  characteristics 
can  be  attributed  to  physical  surroundings,  and  so  far  as  this  is  the  case  they  are  due  to 
the  ordering  of  God's  prov-ldence.  Man's  need  of  fresh  water  leads  him  to  rivers,— 
hence  the  original  location  of  London.  Commerce  requires  seaports,  —  hence  New 
Tork.  The  need  of  defense  leads  man  to  bluffs  and  hills,  —  hence  Jerusalem,  Athens, 
Rome,  Edinburgh.  These  places  of  defense  became  also  places  of  worship  and  of  appeal 
to  God. 

Goldwin  Smith,  in  his  Lectures  and  Essays,  maintains  that  national  characteristics 
are  not  congenital,  but  are  the  result  of  environment.  The  greatness  of  Rome  and 
the  greatness  of  England  have  been  due  to  position.  The  Romans  owed  their  successes 
to  being  at  first  less  warlike  than  their  neighbors.  They  were  traders  in  the  centre  of 
the  Itali.an  seacoast,  and  had  to  depend  on  discipline  to  make  headway  against 
marauders  on  the  surrounding  hills.  Only  when  drawn  into  foreign  conquest  did 
the  ascendency  of  the  military  spirit  become  complete,  and  then  the  military  spirit 
brought  despotism  as  its  natural  penalty.  Brought  into  contact  with  varied  races, 
Rome  was  led  to  the  f  oiniding  of  colonies.  She  adopted  and  assimilated  the  nations 
which  she  conquered,  and  in  governing  them  learned  organization  and  law.  Parcere 
suhjectis  was  her  rule,  as  well  as  dchdlare  sxtynrhoti.  In  a  simlliar  manner  Goldwin 
Smith  maintains  that  the  greatness  of  England  is  due  to  position.  Britain  being  an 
island,  only  a  bold  and  enterprising  race  could  settle  it.  Maritime  migration  strength- 
ened freedom.  Insular  position  gave  freedom  from  in\asion.  Isolation  however  gave 
rise  to  an-ogance  and  self-assertion.  Tlie  island  became  a  natural  centre  of  commerce. 
There  is  a  steadiness  of  political  progress  which  would  have  been  impossilile  upon  the 
continent.  Yet  consolidation  was  tardy,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  consists 
of  several  islands.    Scotland  was  always  liberal,  and  Ireland  foredoomed  to  subjection. 

Isaac  Taylor,  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  hits  a  valuable  chapter  on  Palestine  as  the 
providential  theatre  of  divine  revelation.  A  little  land,  yet  a  sample-land  of  all  lands, 
and  a  thoroughfare  between  the  greatest  lands  of  antiquity,  it  was  littcd  by  God  to 
receive  and  to  communicate  his  truth.  George  Adam  Smith's  Historical  (ieography  of 
the  Holy  Land  is  a  rei)ertory  of  infcn-mation  on  this  subject.  Stanley,  IJfe  and  Letters, 
1:269-271,  treats  of  Greek  landscape  and  history.  Shalcr,  Interitretation  of  Nature, 
sees  such  difference  between  Greek  curiosity  and  search  for  causes  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Roman  indifference  to  scientific  explanation  of  facts  on  the  other,  that  he  caiuiot 
think  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  as  cognate  peoples.  He  believes  that  Italy  was  first 
peopled  by  Etrurians,  a  Semitic  race  from  Africa,  and  that  from  them  the  Romans 
descended.  The  Romans  had  as  little  of  the  spirit  of  the  naturalist  as  had  ( he  Hebrews. 
The  Jews  and  the  Romans  originated  and  propagated  Christianity,  but  they  had  no 
interest  in  science. 

On  God's  pre-arrangement  of  the  physical  conditions  of  national  life,  striking  sug- 
gestions may  be  found  in  Shaler,  Nature  and  Man  in  America.  Instance  the  settlement 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  between  lfi29  and  ic;i9,  the  only  decade  in  which  such  men  as 
John  "VVinthrop  could  be  found  and  the  only  one  in  which  they  actually  emigrated 
from  England.  After  1039  there  wiis  too  much  to  do  at  home,  and  with  Charles  II  the 
spirit  which  animated  the  Pilgrims  no  longer  existed  in  England.  The  colonists 
builded  better  than  they  knew,  for  though  they  sought  a  place  to  worship  God  them- 
selves, they  had  no  idea  of  giving  this  same  religious  liberty  to  others.  R.  E.  Thompson, 
The  Hand  of  God  in  American  History,  holds  that  the  American  Republic  would 
long  since  have  broken  in  pieces  by  its  own  weight  and  bulk,  if  the  invention  of  steam- 
boat in  1807,  railroad  locomotive  in  1829,  telegraph  in  1837,  and  telephone  in  1877,  had 
not  bound  the  remote  parts  of  the  country  together.  A  woman  invented  the  reaper  by 
combining  the  action  of  a  row  of  scissors  in  cutting.  This  was  as  early  as  1835.  Only 
in  1853  the  competition  on  the  Emperor's  farm  at  Compi^gne  gave  supremacy  to  the 
reaper.  Without  it  farming  would  have  been  impossible  during  our  civil  war,  when 
our  men  were  in  the  field  and  women  and  boys  had  to  gather  in  the  crops. 

B.     A  government  and  control  extending  to  the  free  actions  of  men  — 

( a)  to  men's  free  acts  in  general  ;  (^b)  to  the  sinful  acts  of  men  also. 

(  a )  Ei.  12 :  36  —  "  Jehovah  gave  the  people  favor  in  the  sight  of  the  Egyptians,  so  that  they  let  them  have  what  they 
asked.  And  they  despoiled  the  Egyptians";  1  Sam.  24:18  —  "Jehovah  had  delivered  me  up  into  thy  hand  (  Saul  to 
David  ) ;  Ps.  33 :  14, 15 —  "He  looketh  forth  Upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  He  that  fashioneth  the  hearts  of  them 
all "  ( i.  e.,  equally,  one  as  well  as  another ) ;  Prov.  16  : 1  —  "The  plans  of  the  heart  belong  to  man ;  But  the 
answer  of  the  tongue  is  from  Jehovah"  ;  19:21 —  "There  are  many  devices  in  a  man's  heart;  But  the  counsel  of  Jehovah. 
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Oat  shall  stand  "  ;  20 :  24  — "  A  man's  goings  are  of  JehoTah ;  How  then  can  man  understand  his  way  ?  "  21 :  1  — "  The 
king's  heart  is  in  the  hand  of  Jehovah  as  the  watercourses :  He  tnmeth  it  whithersoever  he  will "  ( i.  c,  as  easily  as 
the  rivulets  of  the  eastern  tields  are  turned  by  the  slightest  motion  of  the  hand  or  the 
foot  of  the  husbandman )  ;  Jer.  10 :  23  —  "0  Jehovah,  I  know  that  the  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself;  it  is  not 
in  man  that  walk  eth  to  direct  his  steps";  Phil.  2:13— "it  is  God  who  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  work, 
for  his  good  pleasure  ";  Eph.  2 :  10  —  "we  are  his  workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  for  good  works,  which  God 
afore  prepared  that  we  should  walk  in  them  "  ;  James  4  :  13-15—  "If  the  Lord  will,  we  shall  both  live,  and  do  ihis  or 
that." 

(/()  2  Sam.  16  :  10  —  "because  Jehovah  hath  said  unto  him  [Shimei]:  Cnrse  David";  24:1  —  "the  anger  of 
Jehovah  was  kindled  against  Israel,  and  he  moved  David  against  them,  saying,  Go,  number  Israel  and  Judah  "  ;  Rom. 
11:32 — "God  hath  shut  up  all  unto  disobedience,  that  he  might  have  miTcy  upon  all";  2  Thess.  2  :  11,  12  —  "God 
sendeth  them  a  working  of  error,  that  they  should  believe  a  lie  :  that  they  all  might  be  judged  who  believed  not  the 
truth,  but  had  pleasure  in  unrighteousness." 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  :  "  There  seems  to  be  no  order  in  the  movements  of  the  bees  of 
a  hive,  but  the  honey-eomb  shows  that  there  was  a  plan  in  them  all.  "  John  Hunter 
compared  his  own  brain  to  a  hive  in  which  there  was  a  great  deal  of  buzzing  and 
apparent  disorder,  while  yet  a  real  order  underlay  it  all.  "  As  bees  gather  their  stores 
of  sweets  against  a  time  of  need,  but  are  colonized  by  man's  superior  intelligence  for 
his  own  purposes,  so  men  plan  and  work  yet  are  overruled  by  infinite  Wisdom  for  his 
own  glory. "  Dr.  Deems :  "  The  world  is  wide  In  Time  and  Tide,  And  God  is  guide : 
Then  do  not  hurry.  That  man  is  blest  Who  does  his  best  And  leaves  the  rest :  Then  do 
not  worry."  See  Bruce,  Providential  Order,  183  sq.;  Providence  in  the  Individual 
Life,  231  sq. 

God's  pro\adeuce  with  respect  to  men's  evil  acts  is  described  in  Scriijtiire 
as  of  f oiu'  sorts  : 

( a )  Preventive, —  God  by  his  providence  prevents  sin  which  would 
otherwise  be  committed.  That  he  thus  j)revents  sin  is  to  be  regarded  as 
matter,  not  of  obhgaaou,  but  of  grace. 

Gen.  20  :  6  —  Of  Abimelech  :  "  I  also  withheld  thee  from  sinning  against  me  "  ;  31 :  24  — "And  God  came  to 
laban  the  Syrian  in  a  dream  of  the  night,  and  said  unto  him.  Take  heed  to  thyself  that  thou  speak  not  to  Jacob  either 
good  or  bad ' ' ;  Psalm  19  :  13  — "  Keep  back  thy  servant  also  from  presumptuous  sins ;  Let  them  not  have  dominion  over 
me  "  ;  Hosea  2:6  —  "Behold,  I  will  hedge  up  thy  way  with  thorns,  and  I  will  build  a  wall  against  her,  that  she  shall 
not  find  her  paths"  —  here  the  "thorns"  and  the  "wall  "  may  represent  the  restraints  and  suffer- 
ings by  which  God  mercifully  checks  the  fatal  pursuit  of  sin  ( see  Annotated  Par.  Bible 
in  loco  ).  Parents,  government,  church,  traditions,  customs,  laws,  age,  disease,  death, 
are  all  of  them  preventive  influences.  Man  sometimes  finds  himself  on  the  brink  of 
a  precipice  of  sin,  and  strong  temptation  hurries  him  on  to  make  the  fatal  leap.  Sud- 
denly every  nerve  relaxes,  all  desire  for  the  evil  thing  is  gone,  and  he  recoils  fi'om  the 
fearful  brink  over  which  he  was  just  now  going  to  plunge.  God  has  interfered  by  the 
voice  of  conscience  and  the  Spirit.  This  too  is  a  part  of  his  pi'eventive  providence. 
Men  at  sixty  years  of  age  are  eight  times  less  likely  to  commit  crime  than  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five.  Passion  has  subsided  ;  fear  of  punishment  has  increased.  The  manager 
of  a  great  department  store,  when  asked  what  could  prevent  its  absorbing  all  the 
trade  of  the  city,  replied  :  "  Death  ! "  Death  certainly  limits  aggregations  of  property, 
and  so  constitutes  a  means  of  God's  preventive  providence.  In  the  life  of  John  G. 
Paton,  the  rain  sent  by  God  prevented  the  natives  from  murdering  him  and  taking  his 
goods. 

(  6  )  Permissive, — God  permits  men  to  cherish  and  to  manifest  the  evil 
dispositions  of  their  hearts.  God's  permissive  providence  is  simply  the 
negative  act  of  withholding  imijediments  from  the  path  of  the  sinner, 
instead  of  preventing  his  sin  by  the  exercise  of  divine  power.  It  implies 
no  ignorance,  passivity,  or  indulgence,  but  consists  with  hatred  of  the  sin 
and  determination  to  i^unish  it. 

2  Chron.  32  :  31  — "  God  left  him  [  Hezekiah  ],  to  try  him,  that  he  might  know  all  that  was  in  his  heart"  ;  cf. 
Deut.  8  :  2  —  "that  he  might  humble  thee,  to  prove  thee,  to  know  what  was  in  thine  heart."  Ps.  17  :  13, 14  —  "Deliver 
my  soul  from  the  wicked,  who  is  thy  sword,  from  men  who  are  thy  hand,  0  Jehovah  "  ;  Ps.  81  :  12, 13  —  "  So  I  let  them 
go  after  the  stubbornness  of  their  heart.  That  they  might  walk  in  their  own  cour.S3ls.  Oh  that  my  people  would  hearken 
untomel"    Is.53:4, '0  —  "Surely  he  hath  borne  our  griefs.   ...   Yet  it  pleased  Jehovah  to  bruise  him."    Hosea  4 
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17  —  "  Ephraim  is  joined  to  idols ;  let  him  alone  "  ;  Acts  14  :  16  —  "  who  in  the  generations  gone  by  suffered  all  the 
nations  to  walk  in  their  own  ways";  Rom.  1  :  24,  28  —  "God  gave  them  up  in  the  lusts  of  their  hearts  unto  uncleanness. 
...  God  gave  them  up  unto  a  reprobate  mind,  to  do  those  things  which  are  not  fitting"  ;  3  :  25  —  "to  show  his  right- 
eousness, because  of  the  passing  over  of  the  sins  done  aforetime,  in  the  forbearance  of  God."  To  this  head  of  i)cr- 
missive  providence  is  possibly  to  be  referred  1  Sam.  18  :  10 —  "an  evU  spirit  from  God  came  mightily 
upon  Saul."  As  the  Hebrew  writers  saw  in  second  causes  the  operation  of  the  great  first 
Cause,  and  said:  "The  God  of  glory  thundereth"  (Ps.  29  :  3),  so,  because  even  the  acts  of  the 
wicked  entered  into  God's  plan,  the  Hebrew  writers  sometimes  represented  God  as 
doing  what  he  merely  permitted  finite  spirits  to  do.  In  2  Sam.  24 : 1,  God  moves  David  to 
number  Israel,  but  in  1  Chron.  21 : 1  the  same  thing-  is  referred  to  Satan.  God's  providence 
in  these  cases,  however,  may  be  directive  as  well  as  permissive. 

Tennyson,  The  Higher  Pantheism:  "God  is  law,  say  the  wise ;.  O  Soul,  and  let  us 
rejoice.  For  if  he  thunder  by  law  the  thunder  is  yet  his  voice."  Fisher,  Nature  and 
Method  of  Kevelation,  56 — "The  clear  separation  of  God's  elHciency  from  God's  per- 
m.i8sive  act  was  reserved  to  a  later  day.  All  emphasis  was  in  the  Old  Testament  laid 
upon  the  sovereign  power  of  God."  Coleridge,  in  his  Confessions  of  an  In<iuiring 
Spirit,  letter  II,  speaks  of  "  tlie  habit,  universal  witli  the  Hebrew  doctors,  of  referring 
all  excellent  or  extraordinary  things  to  the  great  fli-st  Cause,  Avithout  mention  of  the 
proximate  and  instrumental  causes  — a  striking  illustration  of  which  may  be  found  by 
comparing  the  narratives  of  the  same  events  in  the  Psalms  and  in  the  historical  books. 
.  .  .  The  distinction  between  the  providential  and  the  miraculous  did  not  enter  into 
their  forms  of  thinking — at  any  rate,  not  into  their  mode  of  conveying  their  thoughts." 
The  woman  who  had  been  slandered  rebelled  when  told  that  (Jod  had  permitted  it  for 
her  good  ;  she  maintained  that  Satan  had  inspired  her  accuser ;  she  needed  to  learn 
that  God  had  permitted  the  work  of  Satan. 

(  c  )  Dil-ective, —  God  directs  tlie  evil  acts  of  men  to  ends  unforeseen  and 
unintended  by  the  agents.  Wlien  evil  is  in  the  heart  and  will  certainly 
come  out,  God  orders  its  flow  in  one  direction  rather  than  in  another,  so 
that  its  course  can  be  best  controUed  and  least  harm  may  result.  This  is 
sometimes  called  overruling  j^rovidence. 

Gen.  50  :  20  —  "as  for  yon,  ye  meant  evil  against  me ;  bat  God  meant  it  for  good,  to  bring  to  pass,  as  it  is  this  day,  to 
save  much  people  alive  "  ;  Ps.  76  :  10  —  "  the  wrath  of  man  shall  praise  thee :  The  res'due  of  wrath  shalt  thou  gird  upon 
thee  "  =  put  on  as  an  ornament  —  clothe  thyself  with  it  for  thine  own  glory  ;  Is.  10  :  5 — "Ho 
Assyrian,  the  rod  of  mine  anger,  and  the  staff  in  whose  hand  is  mine  indignation  "  ;  John  13  :  27  —  "  What  thoa  doest, 
do  quickly  "  =  do  in  a  particular  way  what  is  actuallj'  being  done  (  Westcott,  Bib.  Com., 
■in  loco  ;  Acts  4  :  27,  28  —  "  against  thy  holy  Servant  Jesus,  whom  thou  didst  anoint,  both  Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate, 
with  the  Gentiles  and  the  peoples  of  Israel,  were  gathered  together,  to  do  whatsoever  thy  hand  and  thy  counsel  fore- 
ordained to  come  to  pass." 

To  this  head  of  directive  providence  should  probably  be  referred  the  passages  with 
regard  t o  Pharaoh  in  Ei.  4  :  21  —  "I  will  harden  his  heart,  and  he  will  not  let  the  people  go "  ;  7  :  13  —  " and 
Pharaoh's  heart  was  hardened  " ;  8  :  15  —  "he hardened  his  heart " —  i.  c,  Pharaoh  hardened  his  own  heart. 
Here  the  c(mtrolling  agency  of  God  did  not  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  Pharaoh  or 
oblige  him  to  sin ;  but  in  judgment  for  his  previous  cruelty  and  impiety  God  withdrew 
the  external  i-estraints  which  had  hitherto  ke]>t  his  sin  within  bounds,  and  placed  him 
In  circumstances  which  wouUl  have  inlluenced  to  right  action  a  well-disposed  mind,  but 
which  God  foresaw  would  lead  a  disposition  like  Pharaoh's  to  the  peculiar  course  of 
wickedness  which  he  actually  pursued. 

God  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart,  then,  first,  by  permitting  him  to  harden  his  own  heart, 
God  being  the  author  of  his  sin  onlj'  in  the  sense  that  he  is  the  author  of  a  free  being  who 
is  himself  the  direct  author  of  his  sin  ;  secondly,  by  giving  to  him  the  means  of  enlight- 
enment, P'naraoh's  very  opportunities  being  perverted  by  him  into  occiisions  of  more 
virulent  wickedness,  and  good  resisted  being  thus  made  to  result  in  greater  evil ;  thirdly, 
by  judicially  forsaking  Pharaoh,  when  it  became  manifest  that  he  would  not  do  God's 
will,  and  thus  making  it  morally  certain,  though  not  necessary,  that  he  would  do  evil; 
and  fourthly,  by  so  directing  Pharaoh's  surroundings  that  his  sin  would  manifest  itself 
in  one  way  rather  than  in  another.  Sin  is  like  the  lava  of  the  volcano,  which  will  cer- 
tainly come  out,  but  which  God  directs  in  its  course  down  the  mountain-side  so  that  it 
will  do  least  harm.  The  gravitation  downward  is  due  to  man's  evU  will ;  the  du-ection 
to  this  side  or  to  that  is  due  to  God's  providence.  See  Rom.  9  :  17, 18  —  "  For  this  very  purpose  dii 
I  raise  thee  up,  that  I  might  show  in  thee  my  power,  and  that  my  nama  might  be  published  abroad  in  all  the  earth.  So 
then  he  hath  mercy  on  whom  he  wUl,  and  whom  he  will  he  hardeneth."      Thus  the  very  passions  which 
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excite  men  to  rebel  against  God  are  made  completely  subservient  to  his  purposes; 
see  Annotated  Paragraph  Bible,  on  Ps.  76  :  10. 

God  hardens  Pharaoh's  heart  only  after  all  the  earlier  plagues  have  been  sent.  Phar- 
aoh had  hardened  his  own  heart  before.  God  hardens  no  man's  heart  who  has  not  first 
hardened  it  himself.  Crane.  Rolig-ion  of  To-morrow,  140 — "Jehovah  is  never  said  to 
harden  the  heart  of  a  good  man,  or  of  one  who  is  set  to  do  righteousness.  It  is  always 
those  who  are  bent  on  evil  whom  God  hardens.  Pharaoh  hardens  his  own  heart  beiore 
the  Lord  is  said  to  harden  it.  Nature  is  God,  and  it  is  the  nature  of  human  beings  to 
harden  when  they  resist  softening  influences,"  The  Watchman,  Dec.  5,  1901 :  11  — "  God 
decreed  to  Pharaoh  what  Pharaoh  had  chosen  for  himself.  Persistence  in  certain  incli- 
nations and  volitions  awakens  within  the  body  and  soul  forces  which  are  not  under  the 
control  of  the  will,  and  which  drive  the  man  on  in  the  way  he  has  chosen.  After  a 
time  nature  hardens  the  hearts  of  men  to  do  evU." 

(d)  Determinative, —  God  determines  the  bounds  reached  by  the  evil 
passions  of  his  creatures,  and  the  measure  of  their  effects.  Since  moral 
e^^l  is  a  germ  capable  of  indefinite  expansion,  God's  determining  the 
measure  of  its  growth  does  not  alter  its  character  or  involve  God's  com- 
plicity mth  the  perverse  wills  which  cherish  it. 

Job  1  :  12  —  "  And  Jehovah  said  unto  Satan,  Behold,  all  that  he  hath  is  in  thy  power ;  only  upon  himself  put  not  forth 
thy  hand  "  ;  2  :  6  — "  Behold,  he  is  in  thy  hand  ;  only  spare  his  Ufa "  ;  Ps.  124  :  2  —  "  If  it  had  not  been  Jehovah  who 
was  on  our  side,  when  men  rose  up  against  us ;  Then  had  they  swallowed  us  up  alive  "  ;  1  Cor.  10  :  13  — "  will  not  suffer 
you  to  be  tempted  above  that  ye  are  able ;  but  will  with  the  temptation  make  also  the  way  of  escape,  that  ye  may  be  able 
to  endure  it  "  ;  2  Thess.  2:7  —  "For  the  mystery  of  lawlessness  doth  already  work ;  only  there  is  one  that  restraineth 
now,  untD  he  be  taken  out  of  the  way  " ;  Rev.  20  : 2,  3  —  "  And  he  laid  hold  on  the  dragon,  the  old  serpent,  which  is  the 
Devil  and  Satan,  and  bound  him  for  a  thousand  years." 

Pepper,  Outlines  of  Syst.  Theol.,  76  — The  union  of  God's  will  and  man's  will  is  "such 
that,  while  in  one  view  all  can  be  ascribed  to  God,  in  another  all  can  be  ascribed  to  the 
creature.  But  how  God  and  the  creature  are  united  in  operation  is  doubtless  known 
and  knowable  only  to  God.  A  very  dim  analogy  is  furnished  in  the  union  of  the  soul 
and  body  in  men.  The  hand  retains  its  own  physical  laws,  yet  is  obedient  to  the  human 
will.  This  theor J' recognizes  the  veracity  of  consciousness  in  its  witness  to  personal 
freedom,  and  yet  the  completeness  of  God's  control  of  both  the  bad  and  the  good.  Free 
beings  are  ruled,  l)ut  are  ruled  as  free  and  in  their  freedom.  The  freedom  is  not  sacri- 
ficed to  the  control.  The  two  coexist,  each  in  its  integrity.  Any  doctrine  which  does 
not  allow  this  is  false  to  Scripture  and  destructive  of  religion." 

2.     national  proof. 

A.  Arguments  a  2^>"iori  from  the  divine  attributes,  (a)  From  the 
immutabihty  of  God.  This  makes  it  certain  that  he  will  execute  his  eter- 
nal plan  of  the  universe  and  its  history.  But  the  execution  of  this  jjlan 
involves  not  only  creation  and  preservation,  but  also  providence.  ( 6  )  From 
the  benevolence  of  God.  This  renders  it  certain  that  he  will  care  for  the 
intelligent  universe  he  has  created.  What  it  was  worth  his  while  to  create, 
it  is  worth  his  while  to  care  for.  But  this  care  is  providence.  (  c )  From 
the  justice  of  God.  As  the  source  of  moral  law,  God  must  assure  the  vin- 
dication of  law  by  administering  justice  in  the  universe  and  punishing 
the  rebellious.     But  this  administration  of  justice  is  providence. 

For  heathen  ideas  of  providence,  see  Cicero,  De  Natura  Deorum,  11  :  30,  where  Bal- 
bus  speaks  of  the  existence  of  the  gods  as  that,  "  quo  concesso,  confitendum  est  eorum 
cousilio  muudum  adniinistrari."  Epictetus,  see.  41  — "  The  principal  and  most  imiiortant 
duty  in  religion  is  to  possess  your  mind  with  just  and  becoming  notions  of  the  gods  —  to 
believe  that  there  are  such  supreme  beings,  and  that  they  govern  and  dispose  of  all  the 
affairs  of  the  world  with  a  just  and  good  providence."  Marcus  Antoninus:  "If  there 
are  no  gods,  or  if  they  have  no  regard  for  human  affairs,  why  should  I  desire  to  live  in 
a  world  without  gods  and  without  a  providence  ?  But  gods  undoubtedly  there  arc,  and 
they  regard  human  affairs."  See  also  Bib.  Sac,  16  :  3T4.  As  we  shall  see,  however,  many 
Of  the  heathen  writers  believed  in  a  general,  rather  than  in  a  jjarticular,  providence. 
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On  the  arg-ument  for  providence  derived  from  God's  benevolence,  see  Appleton, 
"Works,  1 :  14(5—"  Is  indolence  more  consistent  with  God's  majesty  than  action  would  be  ? 
The  happiness  of  creatures  is  a  good.  Does  it  honor  God  to  say  that  he  is  indlH'orent  to 
that  which  he  knows  to  be  good  and  valuable  ?  Even  if  the  world  had  come  into  exist- 
ence without  his  agency,  it  would  become  God's  moral  character  to  pay  some  attention 
to  creatures  so  numerous  and  so  susceptible  to  pleasure  and  pain,  especially  when  ho 
might  have  so  great  and  favorable  an  influence  on  their  moral  condition."  John  5:  17  — 
"  My  Father  worketh  even  until  now,  and  I  work  " —  is  as  applicable  to  providence  as  to  preservation. 

The  complexity  of  God's  providential  arrangements  may  be  illustrated  by  Tyndall's 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  heartsease  does  not  grow  in  the  neighborhood  of  English 
villages :  1.  In  English  villages  dogs  run  loose.  2.  Where  dogs  run  loose,  cats  must 
stay  at  home.  3.  "Where  cats  stay  at  home,  field  mice  abound.  4.  Where  field  mice 
abound,  the  nests  of  bumble-bees  are  destroyed.  5.  Where  bumble-bees'  nests  are 
destroyed,  there  is  no  fertilization  of  pollen.  Therefore,  where  dogs  go  loose,  no  hearts- 
ease grows. 

B.  Arguments  a  jjostcriori  from  the  facts  of  nature  and  of  history. 
(  a  )  The  outward  lot  of  individuals  and  nations  is  not  wholly  in  their  own 
hands,  but  is  in  many  acknowledged  respects  subject  to  the  disj)osal  of  a 
liigher  power.  (  6 )  The  observed  moral  order  oi  the  world,  although 
imperfect,  cannot  be  accounted  for  without  recognition  of  a  di\ane  provi- 
dence. Vice  is  discouraged  and  virtue  rewarded,  in  ways  "which  are  beyond 
the  power  of  mere  nature.  There  must  be  a  governing  mind  and  will,  and 
this  mind  and  will  must  be  the  mind  and  will  of  God. 

The  birthplace  of  individuals  and  of  nations,  the  natural  powei-s  with  which  they  are 
endowed,  the  opportunities  and  inununities  they  enjoy,  are  beyond  their  own  control. 
A  man's  destinj' for  time  and  for  eternity  may  be  practicallj'  decided  for  him  by  his 
birth  in  a  Christian  home,  rather  than  in  a  tenement-house  at  the  Five  Points,  or  in  a 
kraal  of  the  Hottentots.  Progress  largely  depends  upon  "variety  of  environment" 
( II.  Spencer ).  But  tins  variety  of  environment  is  in  great  part  independent  of  our  own 
efforts. 

"  There  's  a  Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends.  Rough  hew  them  how  we  will."  Shakes- 
peare here  expounds  human  consciousness.  "Man  proposes  and  God  disposes "  htis 
become  a  proverb.  Experience  teaches  that  success  and  failure  are  not  wholly  due  to 
us.  Men  often  labor  and  lose  ;  they  consult  and  nothing  ensues;  they  "embattle  and 
are  broken."  Providence  is  not  always  on  the  side  of  the  heaviest  batallions.  Not  arms 
but  ideas  have  decided  the  fate  of  the  world  —  as  Xerxes  found  at  Thermopyhe,  and 
Napoleon  at  Waterloo.  Great  movements  are  generally  begun  without  consciousness 
of  their  greatness.  ('/.  Is.  42  :  16  —  "I  wiU  bring  the  blind  by  a  way  that  they  know  not "  ;  1  Cor.  5  :  37,  38 
—  "  thou  sowest  ...  a  bare  grain  ...  but  God  giveth  it  a  body  even  as  it  pleased  him." 

The  deed  returns  to  ihc  doer,  and  character  shapes  destiny.  This  is  true  in  the  long 
run.  Eternity  will  show  the  truth  of  the  maxim.  But  here  in  time  a  sulHcient  number 
of  apparent  exceptions  are  permitted  to  render  possible  amoral  probation.  If  evil 
were  always  immediately  followed  by  penalty,  righteousness  would  have  a  compelling 
power  upon  the  will  and  the  highest  virtue  would  be  impossible.  Job's  friends  accuse 
Job  of  acting  upon  this  principle.  The  Hebrew  children  deny  its  truth,  when  they  say : 
"  But  if  not "— even  if  God  does  not  deliver  us  —  "  we  will  not  serve  thy  gods,  nor  worship  the  golden 
image  which  thou  hast  set  up  "  ( Dan.  3:18). 

Martineau, Seat  of  Authoi'ity,  298 — "Through  some  misdirection  or  infirmity,  most 
of  the  larger  agencies  in  history  have  failed  to  reach  their  own  ideal,  yet  have  accom- 
plished revolutions  greater  and  more  beneficent ;  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  the 
empire  of  Rome,  the  Crusades,  the  ecclesiastical  persecutions,  the  monastic  asceti- 
cisms, the  missionary  zeal  of  Christendom,  have  all  played  a  momentous  part  in  the 
drama  of  the  world,  yet  a  part  which  is  a  surprise  to  each.  All  this  shows  the  control- 
ling presence  of  a  Reason  and  a  Will  transcendent  and  divine."  Kidd,  Social  Evolution, 
99,  declares  that  the  progress  of  the  race  has  taken  place  only  under  conditions  which 
have  had  no  sanction  from  the  reason  of  the  great  proportion  of  the  individuals  who 
submit  to  them.  He  concludes  that  a  rational  religion  is  a  scientific  impossibility,  and 
that  the  function  of  religion  is  to  provide  a  super-rational  sanction  for  social  progress. 
We  prefer  to  say  that  Providence  pushes  the  race  forward  even  against  its  will. 

James  Russell  Lowell,  Letters,  2  :  51,  suggests  that  God's  calm  control  of  the  forces 
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of  the  universe,  both  physical  and  mental,  should  give  us  confidence  when'  cvli 
seems  impending- :  "  How  many  times  have  I  seen  the  flre-eng-ines  of  church  and  state 
clangringr  and  lumbering'  along  to  put  out  — a  false  alarm!  And  when  the  heavens 
are  cloudy,  what  a  glare  can  be  cast  by  a  burning  shanty  !  "  See  Sermon  on  Provi- 
dence in  Political  Revolutions,  in  Farrar's  Science  and  Theology,  238.  On  the  moral 
order  of  the  world,  notwithstanding'  its  imperfections,  see  Butler,  Analogy,  Bohn's 
ed.,  98 ;  King-,  in  Baptist  Review,  1884  :  202-223. 

m.     Theories  opposing  the  Doctrine  of  Providence. 

1.  Fatalism. 

Fatalism  maintaius  tlie  certainty,  but  denies  the  freedom,  of  human  self- 
determination,  —  thus  substituting  fate  for  providence. 

To  this  view  we  object  that  (  a )  it  contradicts  consciousness,  which  testi- 
fies that  we  are  free  ;  (  6  )  it  exalts  the  divine  power  at  the  expense  of 
God's  truth,  wisdom,  holiness,  love  ;  ( c  )  it  destroys  all  evidence  of  the 
j)ersonaHty  and  freedom  of  God  ;  {d)  it  practically  makes  necessity  the 
only  God,  and  leaves  the  imperatives  of  our  moral  nature  without  present 
validity  or  future  vindication. 

The  Mohammedans  have  frequently  been  called  fatalists,  and  the  practical  effect  of 
the  teachings  of  the  Koran  upon  the  masses  is  to  make  them  so.  The  ordinary  Moham- 
medan will  have  no  physician  or  medicine,  because  everything  happens  as  God  has 
before  appointed.  Smith,  however,  in  his  Mohammed  and  Mohammedanism,  denies 
that  fatalism  is  essential  to  the  system.  Miim  =  "  submission,"  and  the  participle  Jl/os- 
Jcoi  ="  submitted,"  i.e.,  to  God.  Turkish  proverb:  "A  man  cannot  escape  what  is 
written  on  his  forehead."  The  Mohammedan  thinks  of  God's  dominant  attribute  as 
being  greatness  rather  than  lighteousness,  power  rather  than  purity.  God  is  the  per- 
sonification of  arbitrary  will,  not  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  But 
there  is  in  the  system  an  absence  of  sacerdotalism,  a  jealousy  for  the  honor  of  God,  a 
brotherhood  of  believers,  a  reverence  for  what  is  considered  the  word  of  God,  and  a 
bold  and  habitual  devotion  of  its  adherents  to  their  faith. 

Stanley,  Life  and  Letters,  1 :  489,  refers  to  the  Mussulman  tradition  existing  in  Egypt 
that  the  fate  of  Islam  retjuires  that  it  should  at  last  be  superseded  by  Christianity. 
F.  W.  Sanders  "  denies  that  the  Koran  is  ijcculiarly  sensual.  The  Christian  and  Jewish 
religions,"  he  says,  "have  their  pai-adise  also.  The  Koran  makes  this  the  reward,  but 
not  the  ideal,  of  conduct ;  '  Grace  from  thy  Lord  —  that  is  the  grand  bliss.'  The  empha- 
sis of  the  Koran  is  upon  right  living.  The  Koran  does  not  teach  the  propagation  of 
i-eligion  hy  force.  It  declares  that  there  shall  Ijo  no  compulsion  in  religion.  The  prac- 
tice of  converting  by  the  sword  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  teaching  of  Mohammed, 
justas  the  Inquisition  and  the  slave-trade  in  Christendom  do  not  pi-ove  that  Jesus  taught 
them.  The  Koran  did  not  institute  poli/f/a/Hiy.  It  foiuid  unlimited  polygamy,  divorce, 
and  infanticide.  The  hist  it  prohibited  ;  the  two  former  it  restricted  and  ameliorated, 
just  as  Moses  found  polygamy,  but  brought  it  within  bounds.  The  Koran  is  not  hostile 
to  secular  Icarnhni.  Learning  flourished  under  the  Bagdad  and  Spanish  Caliphates. 
"When  Moslems  oppose  learning,  they  do  so  without  authority  from  the  Koran.  The 
Roman  Catholic  church  has  opposed  schools,  but  we  do  not  attribute  this  to  the  gospel." 
See  Zwemer,  Moslem  Doctrine  of  God. 

Calvinists  can  assert  freedom,  since  man's  will  finds  its  highest  freedom  only  in  sub- 
mission to  God.  Islam  also  cultivates  submission,  but  it  is  the  submission  not  of  love 
but  of  fear.  The  essential  difference  between  Mohammedanism  and  Christianity  is 
found  in  the  revelation  which  the  latter  gives  of  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  —  a  revelation 
which  secures  from  free  moral  agents  the  submission  of  love ;  see  page  186.  On  fatalism, 
see  McCosh,  Intuitions,  266  ;  Kant,  Metaphysic  of  Ethics,  53-74,  93-108;  Mill,  Autobiog- 
raphy, 168-170,  and  System  of  Logic,  531-526;  Hamilton,  Metaphysics,  693;  Stewart, 
Active  and  Moral  Powers  of  Man,  ed.  Walker,  268-334. 

2.  Casiiallfim. 

Casualism  transfers  the  freedom  of  mind  to  nature,  as  fatalism  transfers 
the  fixity  of  nature  to  mind.     It  thus  exchanges  i^rovidence  for  chance. 
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Upon  this  view  "we  remai'k  : 

(  «  )  If  chance  be  only  another  name  for  human  ignorance,  a  name  for 
the  fact  that  there  are  trivial  occurrences  in  life  -niiich  have  no  meaning  or 
relation  to  us,  —  we  may  acknowledge  this,  and  still  hold  that  providence 
arranges  every  so-called  chance,  for  purposes  beyond  our  knowledge. 
Chance,  in  this  sense,  is  providential  coincidence  which  we  cannot  under- 
stand, and  do  not  need  to  trouble  ourselves  about. 

Not  all  chances  are  of  equal  importance.  The  casual  meeting-  of  a  stranger  in  the 
street  need  not  bring-  God's  providence  before  me,  although  I  kno-w  that  God  arranges 
it.  Yet  I  can  conceive  of  that  meeting  as  leading  to  religious  conversation  and  to  the 
stranger's  conversion.  When  we  are  prepared  for  them,  ve  shall  see  many  opportuni- 
ties which  are  now  as  unmeaning  to  us  as  the  gold  in  the  ri\'er-beds  was  to  the  early 
Indians  in  California.  I  should  be  an  ingrate,  if  I  escaped  a  lightning-stroke,  and  did 
not  thank  God  ;  yet  Dr.  Arnold's  saying  that  every  school  boy  should  put  on  his  hat 
for  God's  glory,  and  with  a  high  moral  purpose,  seems  morbid.  There  is  a  certain  room 
for  the  play  of  arbitrariness.  We  must  not  afllict  ourselves  or  the  church  of  God  by 
requiring  a  Pharisaic  punctiliousness  in  minutisi'.  Life  is  too  short  to  debate  the  ques- 
tion which  shoe  we  shall  put  on  first.  "  Love  God  and  do  what  you  will,''  said  Augus- 
tine ;  that  is,  Love  God,  and  act  out  that  love  in  a  simple  and  natural  -way.  Be  free  in 
your  service,  yet  be  alwaj's  on  the  watch  for  nidications  of  God's  will. 

(  6  )  If  chance  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  utter  absence  of  all  causal  con- 
nections in  the  phenoineua  of  matter  and  mind,  —  we  oppose  to  this  notion 
the  fact  that  the  causal  judgment  is  formed  in  accordance  with  a  funda- 
mental and  necessary  law  of  human  thought,  and  that  no  science  or  knowl- 
edge is  possible  ■without  the  assumption  of  its  validity. 

In  Luke  10:31,  our  Savior  saj'S:  "By  chance  a  certain  priest  was  going  down  that  way."  Janet: 
"  Chance  is  not  a  cause,  but  a  coincidence  of  causes."  Bowne,  Theory  of  Thought  and 
Knowledge,  197  —  "  By  chance  is  not  meant  lack  of  causation,  bvit  t  he  coincidence  in  an 
event  of  mutually  independent  series  of  causation.  Thus  the  unjnirposed  meeting  of 
two  persons  is  spoken  of  as  a  chance  one,  when  the  movement  of  neither  implies  that 
of  the  other.    Here  the  antithesis  of  chance  is  purpose." 

( c )  If  chance  bo  used  in  the  sense  of  undesigning  cause,  —  it  is  evi- 
dently insufficient  to  exijlaiu  the  regular  and  uniform  seipieuces  of  nature, 
or  the  moral  progress  of  the  lumian  race.  These  things  argue  a  superin- 
tending and  designing  mind  —  in  other  words,  a  providence.  Since  reason 
demands  not  only  a  cause,  but  a  sufficient  cause,  for  the  order  of  the  phys- 
ical and  moral  world,  casualism  must  be  ruled  out. 

The  observer  at  the  signal  station  was  asked  what  was  the  climate  of  Rochester. 
"Climate?  "  he  replied;  "  Kochestt^r  has  no  climate,  — only  weather!  "  So  Chauncey 
Wright  spoke  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  human  affairs  as  simply  "cosmical  weather." 
But  our  intuition  of  design  compels  us  to  see  mind  and  purpose  in  individual  and 
national  history,  as  well  as  in  the  physical  luiiverse.  The  same  argument  which  proves 
the  existence  of  God  proves  also  the  existence  of  a  pre  v  idence.  See  Farrar,  Life  of 
Christ,  1 :  155,  note. 

3.     Theory  of  a  merely  general  2>rovidence. 

Many  Avho  acknowledge  God's  control  over  the  movements  of  planets 
and  the  destinies  of  nations  deny  any  divine  arraugement  of  particular 
events.  Most  of  the  arguments  against  deism  are  equally  vahd  against  the 
theory  of  a  merely  general  jjrovidence.  This  view  is  indeed  only  a  form  of 
deism,  which  holds  that  God  has  not  whoUy  withdi-awn  himself  from  the 
laiiverse,  but  that  his  activity  "svithin  it  is  limited  to  the  maintenance  of 
general  laws. 
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This  appears  to  have  been  the  view  of  most  of  the  heathen  philosophers.  Cicero  : 
"Magna  dii  curant ;  parva  ucg-Ii<?unt."  "  Even  in  Isingdoms  among  men,"  he  says, 
"  kings  do  not  trouble  themselves  with  insignificant  affairs."  FuLlerton,  Conceptions 
of  the  Infinite,  9  —  "  Plutarch  thought  there  could  not  be  an  infinity  of  worlds,  —  Provi- 
dence could  not  possibly  take  charge  of  so  many.  '  Troublesome  and  boundless  infinity  ' 
could  be  grasped  by  no  consciousness."  Tlie  ancient  Cretans  made  an  image  of 
Jove  without  ears,  for  they  said  :  "  It  is  a  shame  to  believe  that  God  would  hear  the 
talk  of  men."  So  Jerome,  the  church  Father,  thought  it  absurd  that  God  sliould  know 
just  how  many  gnats  and  cockroaches  there  were  in  the  world.  David  Hai"um  is  wiser 
when  he  expresses  the  belief  that  there  is  nothing  wholly  bad  or  useless  in  the  world  : 
"  A  reasonable  amount  of  fleas  is  good  for  a  dog,  —  they  keep  him  from  broodin'  on 
bein'  a  dog."  Tliis  has  been  parajihrased  :  "  A  reasonable  number  of  beaux  are  good 
for  a  girl,  —  they  keep  her  from  brooding  over  her  being  a  girl." 

In  addition  to  the  arguments  above  alluded  to,  we  may  urge  against  this 
theory  that  : 

(  a  )  General  control  over  the  course  of  nature  and  of  history  is  impossi- 
ble without  control  over  the  smallest  particulars  which  aflfect  the  course  of 
nature  and  of  history.  Incidents  so  slight  as  well-nigh  to  escape  observa- 
tion at  the  time  of  their  occurrence  are  frequently  found  to  determine  the 
whole  future  of  a  human  life,  and  through  that  life  the  fortunes  of  a  whole 
empii'e  and  of  a  whole  age. 

"  Nothing  gi-eat  has  great  beginnings."  "  Take  care  of  the  pence,  and  the  pounds  will 
take  care  of  themselves."  "  Care  for  the  chain  is  care  for  the  links  of  the  chain." 
Instances  in  point  are  the  sleeplessness  of  King  Ahasuerus  ( Esther  6:1),  and  the  seeming 
chance  that  led  to  the  reading  of  the  record  of  Mordecai's  service  and  to  the  salvation 
of  the  Jews  in  Persia;  the  spider's  web  spun  across  the  entrance  to  the  cave  in  which 
Mohammed  had  taken  refuge,  which  so  deceived  his  pursuers  that  they  passed  on 
in  a  bootless  chase,  leaving  to  the  world  the  religion  and  the  empire  of  the  Moslems  ; 
the  i^reaching  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  which  occasioned  the  first  Crusade ;  the  chance  shot 
of  an  archer,  which  pierced  tlio  right  eye  of  Harold,  the  last  of  the  purely  English  kings, 
gained  the  battle  of  Hastings  for  William  the  Conqueror,  and  secured  the  throne  of 
England  for  the  Normans  ;  the  flight  of  pigeons  to  the  south-west,  which  changed  the 
course  of  Columbus,  hitherto  directed  towards  Virginia,  to  the  West  Indies,  and  so 
prevented  the  dominion  of  Spain  over  North  America ;  the  sturra  that  dispei'sed  the 
Spanish  Armada  and  saved  England  from  the  Papacy,  and  the  storm  that  dispersed 
the  French  fleet  gathered  for  the  conquest  of  New  England  —  the  latter  on  a  day  of 
fasting  and  prayer  appointed  by  the  Puritans  to  avert  the  calamity;  the  settling  of 
New  England  by  the  Puritiins,  rather  than  by  French  Jesuits ;  the  order  of  Council 
restraining  Cromwell  and  his  friends  from  sailing  to  America;  Major  Audi-e's  lack  of 
self-possession  in  presence  of  his  captors,  which  led  him  to  ask  an  improper  question 
instead  of  showing  his  passport,  and  which  saved  the  American  cause  ;  the  unusually 
early  commencement  of  cold  weather,  which  frustrated  the  plans  of  Napoleon  and 
destroj^ed  his  army  in  Russia;  the  fatal  shot  at  Fort  Sumter,  which  precipitated  the 
war  of  secession  and  resulted  in  the  abolition  of  American  slavery.  Nature  is  linked  to 
history ;  the  breeze  warps  the  course  of  the  bullet ;  the  worm  perforates  the  plank  of 
the  ship.    God  must  care  for  the  least,  or  he  cannot  care  for  the  greatest. 

"  Large  doors  swing  on  small  hinges."  The  barking  of  a  dog  determined  F.  W, 
Robertson  to  be  a  pi-eacher  rather  than  a  soldier.  Robert  Browning,  Mr.  Sludge  the 
Medium :  "  We  find  great  things  are  made  of  little  things.  And  little  things  go  lessen- 
ing till  at  last  Comes  God  behind  them."  E.  G.  Robinson  :  "  We  cannot  suppose  only  a 
general  outline  to  have  been  in  tiie  mind  of  God,  while  the  flUing-up  is  left  to  be  done 
in  some  other  way.  The  general  includes  the  special."  Dr.  Lloyd,  one  of  the  Oxford 
Professors,  said  to  Pusey,  "  I  wish  you  would  learn  something  about  those  German 
.critics."  "In  the  obedient  si^irit  of  those  times,"  writes  Pusey,  "Iset  myself  at  once 
to  learn  German,  and  I  went  to  Gcittingen,  to  study  at  once  the  language  and  the 
theology.    My  life  turned  on  that  hint  of  Dr.  Lloyd's." 

Goldwin  Smith  :  "  Had  a  bullet  entered  the  brain  of  Cromwell  or  of  WilUam  III  in  his 
first  battle,  or  had  Gustavus  not  fallen  at  Llitzen,  the  course  of  history  apparently 
would  have  been  changed.  The  coiu-se  even  of  science  would  have  been  changed,  if 
there  had  not  been  a  Newton  and  a  Darwin."    The  annexation  of  Corsica  to  Franco 
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gave  to  France  a  Napoleon,  and  to  Europe  a  conqueror.  Martinean,  Seat  of  Authority, 
101  —  "  Had  the  monastery  at  Erfurt  deputed  another  than  young  Luther  on  its  ei-rand 
to  pag'anized  Rome,  or  had  Leo  X  sent  a  less  scandalous  agent  than  Tetzel  on  his  busi- 
ness to  Germany,  the  seeds  of  the  Reformation  might  have  fallen  by  the  wayside  where 
they  hail  no  deepness  of  earth,  and  the  Western  revolt  of  the  human  mind  might  have 
taken  another  date  and  another  form."  See  Appleton,  Works,  1 :  UO  sq.  ;  Lecky,  Eng- 
land in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  chap.  I. 

(  6  )  The  love  of  God  which  prompts  a  general  care  for  the  iTiiiverse  must 
also  jjrompt  a  particular  care  for  the  smallest  events  which  affect  the  happi- 
ness of  his  creatures.  It  belongs  to  love  to  regard  nothing  as  trifling  or 
beneatli  its  notice  which  has  to  do  with  the  interests  of  the  object  of  its 
affection.  Infinite  love  may  therefore  be  exjjected  to  provide  for  all,  even 
the  minutest  things  in  the  creation.  Without  belief  in  this  particular  care, 
men  cannot  long  believe  in  God's  general  care.  Faith  in  a  particular  provi- 
dence is  indispensable  to  the  very  existence  of  practical  religion  ;  for  men 
vnll  not  worship  or  recognize  a  God  who  has  no  direct  relation  to  them. 

Man's  care  for  his  own  body  involves  care  for  the  least  important  members  of  it.  A 
lover's  devotion  is  known  by  his  interest  in  the  minutest  concerns  of  his  beloved. 
So  all  our  affairs  are  mattei-s  of  interest  to  God.  Pope's  Essay  on  Man :  "  All  nature  is 
but  art  unknown  to  thee ;  All  chance,  direction  which  thou  canst  not  see ;  All  discord, 
harmony  not  understood ;  All  partial  evil,  univei-sr.l  good."  If  harvests  may  be  labored 
for  and  lost  without  any  agency  of  God;  if  rain  or  sun  may  act  like  fate,  sweeping 
away  the  results  of  years,  and  God  have  no  hand  in  it  all ;  if  wind  and  storm  may  wreck 
the  shij)  and  drown  our  dearest  friends,  and  Gcjd  not  care  for  us  or  for  our  loss,  then  all 
possil)ility  of  general  trust  in  God  will  disappear  also. 

God's  care  is  shown  in  the  least  things  as  well  as  in  the  greatest.  In  Gethscmane 
Christ  says :  "  Let  these  go  their  way :  that  the  word  might  be  fulfilled  which  he  spake,  Of  those  whom  thou  hast 
given  me  I  lost  not  one"  ( John  18 : 8,  9 ).  It  is  the  same  sjjirit  as  that  of  his  intercessory  prayer : 
"  I  guarded  them,  and  not  one  of  them  perished,  but  the  son  of  perdition  "  ( John  17 :  12  ).  Christ  gi\'es  himself 
as  a  i)risoner  that  his  disciples  may  go  free,  even  as  he  redeems  us  from  the  curse  of  the 
law  by  being  made  a  cui-sc  for  us(Gal.  3: 13).  The  dewdrop  is  moulded  by  the  same  law 
that  rounds  the  planets  into  sjjheres.  Gen.  Grant  said  he  had  never  but  once  sought  a 
place  for  himself,  and  in  that  place  he  was  a  comparative  failure;  he  had  bci'u  an 
instrument  in  God's  hand  for  the  accomplishing  of  God's  pm-poses,  apart  from  any 
plan  or  thought  or  hope  of  his  own. 

Of  his  journey  through  the  dark  continent  in  search  of  David  Livingston,  Henry  M. 
Stanley  wrote  in  Scribner's  Monthly  for  June,  1890 :  "  Constrained  at  the  darkest  hour 
humbly  to  confess  that  without  God's  help  I  was  helpless,  I  vowed  a  vow  in  the  forest 
solitudes  that  I  would  confess  his  aid  before  men.  Silence  as  of  death  was  around  me; 
it  was?  midnight  ;  I  was  weakened  by  illness,  prostrated  with  fatigue,  and  wan  with 
anxiety  for  my  white  and  black  companions,  whose  fate  Avas  a  mystery.  In  this  physi- 
cal and  mental  distress  I  besought  God  to  give  me  back  my  peoi)le.  Nine  hours  later 
we  were  exulting  with  a  rapturous  joy.    In  full  view  of  all  was  the  crimson  flag  with 

the  crescent,  and  beneath  its  waving  folds  was  the  long-lost  rear  column My 

own  designs  were  frustrated  constantly  by  unhappy  circumstances.  I  endeavored  to 
steer  my  coui-se  as  direct  as  possible,  but  there  was  an  unaccountable  influence  at  the 

helm I  have  been  conscious  that  the  issues  of  every  effoit  were  in  other  hands. 

....  Divinity  seems  to  have  hedged  us  while  we  journeyed,  impelling  us  whither  it 
would,  effecting  its  own  will,  but  constantly  guiding  and  protecting  us."  He  refuses 
to  believe  that  it  is  all  the  result  of  'luck',  and  he  closes  with  a  doxology  which  we 
should  expect  from  Livingston  but  not  from  him :  "  Thanks  be  to  God,  forever  and 
ever ! " 

(  c )  In  times  of  jjersonal  danger,  and  in  remarkable  conjunctures  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  men  instinctively  attribute  to  God  a  control  of  the  events  which 
take  place  around  them.  The  jirayers  wliich  such  startling  emergencies 
force  from  men's  lijDS  are  proof  that  God  is  present  and  active  in  human 
affairs.  This  testimony  of  our  mental  constitution  must  be  regarded  as 
virtually  the  testimony  of  him  who  framed  this  constitutioru 
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No  advance  of  science  can  rid  ns  of  Ihis  conviction,  since  it  comes  from  a  deeper 
source  than  more  reasoning-.  The  intuition  of  design  is  awakened  by  the  connection  of 
events  in  our  daily  life,  as  mueli  as  by  tlie  useful  adaptations  wliicli  we  see  in  nature. 

Ps.  107 :  23-28  —  "  They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships mount  up  to  the  heavens,  they  go  down  again  to  the 

depths  ....  And  are  at  their  wits'  end.  Then  they  cry  unto  Jehovah  in  their  trouble."  A  narrow  escape 
from  death  shows  us  a  present  God  and  Deliverer.  Instance;  the  general  feeling- 
throughout  the  land,  expressed  by  the  press  as  well  as  by  the  pulpit,  at  the  breaking- 
out  of  our  rebellion  and  at  the  President's  subsequent  Proclamation  of  Emancipation. 

"  Est  deus  in  nobis ;  agitante  calescimus  illo."  For  contrast  between  Nansen's  ignoring- 
of  God  in  his  polar  journey  and  Dr.  Jacob  Chamberlain's  calling-  upon  God  in  his  strait 
In  India,  see  Missionary  Review,  ISIay,  1898.  Svnidaj'  School  Times,  ]March  4, 1893—"  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  became  a  deist  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  Before  the  Re\olutionary  War 
he  was  merely  a  shrewd  and  pushing-  business  man.  He  had  public  spirit,  and  he  made 
one  happj'  discovery  in  science.  But '  Poor  Richard's '  saying-s  express  his  mind  at  that 
time.  The  perils  and  anxieties  of  the  g-reat  war  g-ave  him  a  deeper  insight.  He  and 
others  entered  upon  it '  with  a  rope  around  their  necks.'  As  he  told  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1787,  when  he  proposed  that  its  daily  sessions  be  opened  with  prayer,  the 
expei-iences  of  that  war  showed  him  that '  God  verily  rules  in  the  affairs  of  men.'  And 
when  the  desig-ns  for  an  American  coinage  were  under  discussion,  Franklin  proposed 
to  stamp  on  them,  not  '  A  Penny  Saved  is  a  Penny  Earned,'  or  any  other  piece  of 
■worldly  prudence,  but '  The  Fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  Beginning  of  Wisdom.'  " 

(d)  Christian  experience  confirms  the  declarations  of  Scriptnre  that 
particular  events  are  brought  about  by  God  with  special  reference  to  the 
good  or  ill  of  the  individual.  Such  events  occur  at  times  in  such  direct 
connection  with  the  Christian's  prayers  that  no  doubt  remains  with  regard 
to  the  providential  arrangement  of  them.  The  iDossibility  of  such  divine 
agency  in  natural  events  cannot  be  questioned  by  one  who,  like  the  Chris- 
tian, has  had  experience  of  the  greater  wonders  of  regeneration  and  daily 
intercourse  with  God,  and  who  beHeves  in  the  reaUty  of  creation,  incarna- 
tion, and  miracles. 

Providence  prepares  the  way  for  men's  conversion,  sometimes  by  their  own  partial 
reformation,  sometimes  by  the  sudden  death  of  others  near  them.  Instance  Luther 
and  Judson.  The  Christian  learns  that  tlie  same  Providence  tliat  led  him  before  his 
conversion  is  busy  after  his  conversion  in  dii-ecting  his  steps  and  in  supplying  his 
wants.  Daniel  Defoe :  "  I  have  been  fed  more  by  miracle  than  Elijah  when  the  angels 
were  his  purveyors."  In  Psalm  32,  David  celebrates  not  only  God's  pardoning  mercy  but 
his  subsequent  providential  leading-:  "I  will  counssl  thee  With  mine  eye  upon  thee "  (verse  8).  It 
may  be  objected  that  we  often  mistake  the  meaning  of  events.  We  answer  that,  as  in 
nature,  so  in  jirovidencc,  we  are  compelled  to  believe,  not  that  we  know  the  design,  but 
that  there  is  a  design.  Instance  Shelley's  drowning-,  and  Jacob  Knapp's  prayer  that 
his  opponent  might  be  stricken  dumb.  Lyman  Beechcr's  attributing  the  burning  of 
the  Unitarian  church  to  God's  judgment  upon  false  doctrine  was  invalidated  a  little 
later  by  the  burning  of  his  own  church. 

Job  23 :  10  —  "  He  knoweth  the  way  that  is  mine,"  or  "  the  way  that  is  with  me,"  i.  c,  my  inmost  way,  life, 
character;  "When  he  hath  tried  me,  I  shall  come  forth  as  gold."  1  Cor.  19:4  —  "and  the  rock  was  Christ  "  = 
Christ  was  the  ever  present  source  of  their  refreshment  and  life,  both  pliysical  and 
spiritual.  God's  providence  is  all  exercised  through  Christ.  2  Cor.  2:14  —  "But  thanks  b« 
nnto  God,  who  always  leadeth  us  in  triumph  in  Christ"  ;  not,  as  in  A.  V.,  "causeth  us  to  triumph."  Paul 
glories,  not  in  conquering,  but  in  being  conquered.  Let  Christ  triumph,  not  Paul. 
"  Great  King  of  grace,  my  heart  subdue ;  I  would  be  led  in  triumi)h  too,  A  willing 
captive  to  my  Lord,  To  own  the  conquests  of  his  word."  Therefore  Paul  can  call 
himself  "  the  prisoner  of  Christ  Jesus  "  (  Eph.  3:1).  It  was  Christ  who  had  shut  him  up  two  years 
in  Caesarea,  and  then  two  succeetling  years  in  Rome. 

rV.    Eelations  op  the  Doctkine  of  Providence. 
1.     To  miracles  and  tvorks  of  grace. 

Particular  i:)rovidence  is  the  agency  of  God  in  what  seem  to  us  the  minor 
affairs  of  nature  and  human  life.     Special  iirovidence  is  only  an  instance 
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of  God's  particular  providence  wliicli  Ifas  special  relation  to  us  or  makes 
peculiar  impression  upon  us.  It  is  si)eeial,  not  as  resf)ects  the  means 
which  God  makes  use  of,  but  as  respects  the  effect  produced  uj)on  us.  In 
special  providence  we  have  only  a  more  impressive  manifestation  of  God's 
universal  control. 

Miracles  and  works  of  grace  like  regeneration  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
belonging  to  a  different  order  of  things  from  God's  special  providences. 
They  too,  Hke  special  i)ro\idences,  may  have  their  natui-al  connections  and 
antecedents,  although  they  more  readily  suggest  their  divine  authorship. 
Nature  and  God  are  not  mutually  exclusive, — nature  is  rather  God's 
method  of  working.  Since  nature  is  only  the  manifestation  of  God,  special 
providence,  mii'acle,  and  regeneration  are  simi)ly  different  degrees  of 
extraordinaiy  natiire.  Certain  of  the  wonders  of  Scrijjture,  such  as  the 
destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army  and  the  dividing  of  the  Red  Sea,  the 
plagues  of  Egypt,  the  flight  of  (piails,  and  the  di-aught  of  fishes,  can  be 
counted  as  exaggerations  of  natural  forces,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are 
operations  of  the  wonder-working  God. 

The  falling  of  snow  from  a  roof  is  an  example  of  ordinary  ( or  particular )  providence. 
But  if  a  man  is  killed  by  it,  it  becomes  a  special  providence  to  him  and  to  othei-s  whof 
are  thereby  taught  the  insecurity  of  lite.  So  the  providing-  of  coal  for  fuel  in  the 
geolof,''ic  agca  may  be  regarded  by  different  persons  in  the  lig-lit  cither  of  a  j^eneral  or 
of  a  special  providence.  In  all  the  operations  of  nature  and  all  the  events  of  life  God's 
providence  is  exhibited.  That  providence  becomes  special,  when  it  manifestly  sufr- 
gests  some  care  of  God  for  us  or  some  duty  of  ours  to  God.  Savage,  Life  beyond 
Death,  285  —  "  Mary  A.  Livemiore's  life  was  saved  during- her  travels  in  the  AVest  by  her 
hetu'ing  and  instantly  obeying  what  seemed  to  her  a  voice.  She  did  not  know  where  it 
came  from  ;  but  she  leaped,  as  the  voice  ordered,  from  one  side  of  a  car  to  the  other, 
anil  instantly  the  side  -where  she  had  been  sitting  was  crushed  in  and  utterly  demolished." 
In  a  simiUar  way,  the  life  of  Dr.  Oncken  was  saved  in  the  railroad  disaster  at  Norwaik. 

Trench  gives  the  name  of  "  providential  miracles  "  to  those  Scripture  wcmders  which 
may  beexplained  aswroughtthrough  the  agency  of  natural  laws  (see  Trench,  Miracles, 
19).  Mozley  also  ( Miracles,  ]  17-120)  calls  these  wonders  miracles,  because  of  the  pre- 
dictive word  of  God  which  accompanied  them.  He  says  that  the  difference  in  effect 
between  miracles  and  special  providences  is  that  the  latter  give  some  -w-arrant,  while 
the  former  give /»//,  warrant,  for  believing  that  they  are  wrought  by  God.  He  calls 
special  providences  "  invisible  miracles.  "  Up.  of  Southampton,  Place  of  Miracles,  12, 
13 — "  The  art  of  Bezaleel  in  constructing  the  tabernacle,  and  the  plans  of  generals  like 
Moses  and  Joshua,  Gideon,  Barak,  and  David,  are  in  the  Old  Testament  ascribed  to  the 
direct  iusi)iration  of  God.  A  less  religious  writer  wcmld  have  ascribed  them  to  the 
instinct  of  military  skill.  No  miracle  is  necessarily  in\olved,  when,  in  devising  the 
system  of  ceremonial  law  it  is  said:  'Jehovab  spake  unto  Moses'  (Num.  5:1).  God  is  every- 
where present  in  the  history  of  Israel,  but  miracles  are  strikingly  rare. "  We  prefer  to 
say  tliat  the  line  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  between  special  providence 
and  miracle,  is  an  arbitrary  one,  and  that  the  same  event  may  often  be  regarded  either 
as  special  providence  or  as  miracle,  according  as  we  look  at  it  from  the  point  of  view 
of  its  relation  to  other  events  or  fi-om  the  point  of  view  of  its  relation  to  God. 

E.  G.  Robinson :  "  If  Vesuvius  should  send  up  ashes  and  lava,  and  a  strong  wind 
should  scatter  them,  it  could  be  said  to  rain  lire  and  brimstone,  as  at  Sodom  and 
Gomorrha."  There  is  abundant  evident  of  volcanic  action  at  the  Dead  Sea.  See  article 
on  the  Physical  Preparation  for  Israel  in  Palestine,  by  G.  Fre'lerick  Wright,  in  Bib. 
Sac.,  April,  1901:304.  The  three  great  miracles  — the  destruction  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrha,  the  parting  of  the  Avaters  of  the  Jordan,  the  falling  down  of  the  walls  of 
Jericho  — are  described  as  effect  of  volcanic  eruption,  elevation  of  the  bed  of  the  river 
by  a  landslide,  and  earthquake-shock  overthrowing  the  walls.  Salt  slime  thrown  up 
may  have  enveloped  Lot's  wife  and  turned  her  into  "a  mouiid  of  salt "  ( Gen.  19 :  26 ) .  In  like 
manner,  some  of  Jesus'  works  of  healing,  as  for  instance  those  wrought  upon  para- 
lytics and  epileptics,  may  be  susceptible  of  natural  explanation,  while  yet  they  show 
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that  Christ  is  absolute  Lord  of  nature.  For  the  naturahstic  view,  see  Tyndall  on 
Miracles  and  Special  Providences,  in  Fragments  of  Science,  45,  418.  Per  contra,  see 
Farrar,  on  Divine  Providence  and  General  Laws,  In  Science  and  Theology,  54-80;  Row, 
Bampton  Lect.  on  Christian  Evidences,  109-115;  Godet,  Defence  of  Christian  Faith, 
Chap.  2 ;  Bowne,  The  Immanence  of  God,  56-65. 

2.     To  lyrayer  and  its  ansiver. 

What  has  been  said  with  regard  to  God's  connection  with  nature  suggests 
the  question,  how  God  can  answer  prayer  consistently  with  the  fixity  of 
natural  law. 

Tj-ndall(see  reference  above),  while  repelling  the  charg-e  of  denying  that  God  can 
answer  prayer  at  all,  yet  does  deny  that  ho  can  answer  it  without  a  miracle.  He  says 
expressly  "that  without  a  disturbance  of  natiu-allaw  quite  as  serious  as  the  stoppage 
of  an  eclipse,  or  the  rolling  of  the  St.  Lawrence  up  the  falls  of  Niagara,  no  act  of 
humilation,  individual  or  national,  could  call  one  shower  from  heaven  or  deflect 
toward  us  a  single  beam  of  the  sun. "    In  reply  we  would  remark : 

A.     Negatively,  that  the  true  solution  is  not  to  be  reached  : 

(  a )  By  making  the  sole  effect  of  prayer  to  be  its  reflex  influence  upon 
the  petitioner.  —  Prayer  presupposes  a  God  who  hears  and  answers.  It 
will  not  be  offered,  unless  it  is  believed  to  accomplish  objective  as  well  as 
subjective  results. 

According  to  the  first  view  mentioned  above,  prayer  is  a  mere  spiritual  gymnastics— 
an  effort  to  lift  ourselves  from  the  ground  by  tugging  at  our  own  boot-straps.  David 
Hume  said  well,  after  hearing  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Leechman :  "  We  can  make  use  of  no 
expression  or  even  thought  in  prayers  and  entreaties  which  does  not  imply  that  these 
prayers  have  an  influence."  See  Tyndall  on  Praj-er  and  Natural  Law,  in  Fragments  of 
Science,  35.  Will  men  pray  to  a  God  who  is  both  deaf  and  dumb?  Will  the  sailor  on 
the  bowsprit  whistle  to  the  wind  for  the  sake  of  improving  his  voice?  Horace  Bush- 
nell  called  this  perversion  of  pi  ayer  a  "  mere  dumb-bell  exercise.  "  Baron  Munchausen 
pulled  himself  out  of  the  bog  in  China  by  tugging  away  at  his  own  pigtail. 

Hyde,  God's  Education  of  Man,  154, 155  —  "  Prayer  is  not  the  reflex  action  of  my  Avill 
upon  itself,  but  rather  the  communion  of  two  wills,  in  which  the  finite  comes  into 
connection  with  the  Infinite,  and,  like  the  trolley,  appropriates  its  purpose  and  power." 
Harnack,  Wesen  des  Christeuthuins,  42,  apparently  follows  Schleiermachcr  in  unduly 
limiting  prayer  to  general  petitif>ns  which  receive  only  a  subjective  answer.  He  tells 
us  that  "Jesus  taught  his  disciples  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  response  to  a  request  for 
directions  how  to  pray.  Yet  we  look  in  vain  therein  for  requests  for  special  gifts  of 
grace,  or  for  particular  good  things,  cveu  though  they  are  spiritual.  The  name,  the 
will,  the  kingdom  of  God  — these  are  the  things  which  are  the  objects  of  petition." 
Harnack  forgets  that  the  same  Christ  said  also  :  "All  things  whatsoever  ye  pray  and  ask  for,  belieTe 
that  ye  receive  them,  and  ye  shall  have  them  "  (  Mark  11 :  24  ) . 

(  b )  Nor  by  holding  that  God  answers  prayer  simply  by  spiritual  means, 
such  as  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  spirit  of  man.  — The  realm 
of  spirit  is  no  less  subject  to  law  than  the  realm  of  matter.  Scripture  and 
experience,  moreover,  alike  testify  that  in  answer  to  prayer  events  take 
place  in  the  outward  world  which  would  not  have  taken  jolace  if  prayer  had 
not  gone  before. 

According  to  this  second  theory,  God  feeds  the  starving  Elijah,  not  by  a  distinct 
message  from  heaven  but  by  giving  a  compassionate  disposition  to  the  widow  of 
Zarephath  so  that  she  is  moved  to  help  the  prophet.  1  K.  17 : 9  —  "  behold,  I  have  commanded  a 
wdow  there  to  sustain  thee."  But  God  could  also  feed  Elijah  by  the  ravens  and  the  angel 
(IL  17:  4;  19:15),  and  the  pouring  rain  that  followed  Elijah's  prayer  ( 1  K.  18  :  42-45  ) 
cannot  be  explained  as  a  subjective  spiritual  phenomenon.  Diman,  Theistic  Argument, 
268—  "  Our  charts  map  out  not  only  the  solid  shore  but  the  windings  of  the  ocean  cur- 
rents, and  v,'e  look  into  the  morning  papers  to  ascertain  the  gathering  of  storms  on  the 
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Slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains."  But  law  rules  in  the  realm  of  spirit  as  well  as  in  the 
realm  of  nature.  See  Baden  Powell,  in  Essays  and  Reviews,  lOG-163;  Knight,  Studies  in 
Philosophy  and  Literature,  340-404  ;  George  I.  Chace,  discourse  before  the  Porter  Rhet. 
Soc.of  Andover,  Aiijrust,  1854.  Governor  Rice  in  Washington  is  moved  to  send  money 
to  a  starving  family  in  New  York,  and  to  secure  employment  for  them.  Though  he 
has  had  no  information  with  regard  to  their  need,  they  have  knelt  in  prayer  for  help 
just  before  the  coming  of  the  aid. 

( c )  Nor  by  maintaining  tliat  God  susjaends  or  breaks  in  upon  the  order 
of  nature,  in  answering  every  prayer  tliat  is  offered.  — This  view  does  not 
take  account  of  natural  laws  as  having  objective  existence,  and  as  revealing 
the  order  of  God's  being.  Omnipotence  might  thus  suspend  natural  law, 
but  wisdom,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  would  not. 

This  third  theory  might  well  be  held  by  those  who  see  in  nature  no  force  but  the  all- 
working  will  of  God.  But  the  properties  and  powers  of  matter  are  revelations  of  the 
divine  will,  and  the  human  will  has  only  a  relative  independence  in  the  universe. 
To  desire  that  God  would  answer  all  our  praj'ers  is  to  desire  omnipotence  without 
omniscience.  All  true  praj-er  is  therefore  an  exin-ession  of  the  one  petition  :  "Thy  will 
be  done  "  (  Mat.  6  :  10 ).  E.  G.  Robinson  :  "  It  takes  much  common  sense  to  pray,  and  many 
prayers  are  destitute  of  this  quality.  Man  needs  to  pray  audilily  even  in  his  private 
prayers,  to  get  the  fuU  benefit  of  them.  One  of  the  chief  benefits  of  the  English 
liturgy  is  that  the  individual  minister  is  lost  sight  of.  I'rotestantism  makes  you  work  ; 
in  Romanism  the  church  will  do  it  all  for  you.  " 

{d)  Nor  by  considering  prayer  as  a  physical  force,  linked  in  each  case  to 
its  answer,  as  physical  cause  is  linked  to  physical  effect.  —  Prayer  is  not  a 
force  acting  directly  upon  nature  ;  else  there  would  be  no  discretion  as  to 
its  answer.     It  can  accomplish  results  iu  nature,  only  as  it  influences  God. 

We  educate  our  children  in  two  ways  :  first,  by  training  them  to  do  for  themselves 
what  they  can  do ;  and,  secondly,  by  encouraging  them  to  seek  our  help  in  matters 
beyond  their  power.  So  God  educates  us.  first,  by  impersonal  law,  and,  secondly,  by 
persomil  dependence.  He  teaches  us  both  to  work  and  to  ask.  Notice  the  "perfect 
unwisdom  of  modern  scientists  who  place  themselves  under  the  training  of  impersonal 
law,  to  the  exclusion  of  that  higher  and  better  training  which  is  under  personality" 
(Hopkins,  Sermon  on  Prayer-gauge,  16). 

It  seems  more  in  accordance  with  both  Scripture  and  reason  to  say  that: 

B.  God  may  answer  prayer,  even  when  that  answer  involves  changes  in 
the  sequences  of  nature, — 

(  a )  By  new  combinations  of  natural  forces,  in  regions  withdrawn  from 
our  observation,  so  that  effects  are  produced  which  these  same  forces  left 
to  themselves  would  never  have  accomphshed.  As  man  combines  the  laws 
of  chemical  attraction  and  of  combustion,  to  fire  the  gunpowder  and  sjilit 
the  rock  asunder,  so  God  may  combine  the  laws  of  nature  to  bring  about 
answers  to  prayer.  In  all  this  there  may  be  no  suspension  or  violation  of 
law,  but  a  use  of  law  unknown  to  us. 

Hopkins,  Sermon  on  the  Prayer-gauge :  "  Nature  is  uniform  in  her  processes  but  not 
in  her  results.  Do  you  say  that  water  cannot  run  uphill  ?  Yes,  it  can  and  does.  ^Vhen- 
ever  man  constructs  a  milldam  the  water  runs  up  the  environing  hills  till  it  reaches 
the  top  of  the  milldam.  Man  can  make  a  spark  of  electricity  do  his  bidding ;  why  can- 
not God  use  a  bolt  of  electricity?  Laws  are  not  our  masters,  but  our  servants.  They 
do  our  bidding  all  the  better  because  they  are  uniform.  And  our  servants  are  not 
God's  masters."  Kendall  Brooks:  "The  master  of  a  musical  instrument  can  vary 
without  limit  the  combination  of  sounds  and  the  melodies  which  these  combinations 
can  produce.  The  laws  of  the  instrument  are  not  changed,  but  in  their  unchanging 
Steadfastness  produce  an  infinite  variety  of  tunes.    It  is  necessary  that  they  should  be 
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unchang-ing-  in  order  to  secure  a  desired  result.  So  nature,  wliich  exercises  the  infinite 
skill  of  the  divine  Master,  is  governed  by  unvarying  laws ;  but  he,  by  these  laws,  pro- 
duces an  infinite  variety  of  results." 

Hodge,  Popuhir  Lectures,  45,  99 —  "  The  system  of  natural  laws  is  far  more  flexible 
in  God's  hands  than  it  is  in  ours.  We  act  on  second  causes  externally;  God  acts  on 
them  internally.  We  act  upon  them  at  only  a  few  isolated  points ;  God  acts  upon  every 
point  of  the  system  at  the  same  time.  The  whole  of  nature  may  be  as  plastic  to  his 
will  as  the  air  in  the  organs  of  the  great  singer  who  articulates  it  into  a  fit  expi-ession 
of  every  thought  and  passion  of  his  soaring  soul."  Upton,  Hibbert  Lectures,  155 — "  If 
all  the  chemical  elements  of  our  solar  system  preexisted  in  tlie  lit-ry  cosmic  mist,  there 
must  have  been  a  time  when  quite  suddenly  the  attractions  between  these  elements 
overcame  the  degree  of  caloric  force  which  held  them  apart,  and  the  rush  of  elements 
into  chemical  imion  must  have  been  consummated  with  inconceivable  rapidity.  Uui- 
formitarianism  is  not  universal." 

Shaler,  Interpretation  of  Nature,  chap.  3  —  "  By  a  little  increase  of  centrifugal  force 
the  elliptical  orbit  is  changed  into  a  parabola,  and  the  planet  becomes  a  comet.  By  a 
little  reduction  in  temperature  water  becomes  solid  and  loses  many  of  its  powei's.  So 
unexpected  results  are  brought  about  and  surprises  as  revolutionary  as  if  a  Supreme 
Power  immediately  intervened.'"  William  James,  Address  before  Soc.  for  Psych. 
Research :  "  Thought-transference  may  involve  a  critical  point,  as  the  physicists  call 
it,  which  is  passed  only  when  certain  psychic  conditions  are  realized,  and  otherwise  not 
reached  at  all — just  as  a  big  conllagration  will  break  out  at  a  certain  temperatiu-e, 
below  which  no  conflagration  whatever,  whether  big  or  little,  can  occur."  Tennyson, 
Life,  1:334— "Prayer  is  like  opening  a  sluice  between  the  great  ocean  and  our  Little 
channels,  when  the  gi'eat  sea  gathers  itself  together  and  flows  in  at  full  tide." 

Since  prayer  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  appeal  to  a  personal  and 
present  God,  whose  granting  or  withholding  of  the  requested  blessiug  is 
believed  to  be  determined  by  the  prayer  itself,  we  must  conclude  that 
prayer  moves  God,  or,  in  other  words,  induces  the  putting  forth  on  his 
part  of  an  imperative  voUtion, 

The  view  that  in  answering  prayer  God  combines  natural  forces  is  elaborated  by 
Chalmei-s,  Works,  2 :  314,  and  7  :  334.  See  Dimau,  Theistic  Argument,  111  —  "  When  laws 
are  conceived  of,  not  as  single,  but  as  combined,  instead  of  being  immutable  iu  their 
operation,  they  are  the  agencies  of  ceaseless  change.  Phenomena  are  governed,  not  by 
invariable  forces,  but  by  ouUesdy  varuing  coinhinations  of  invariahlc  forces."  Diman 
seems  to  have  followed  Argyll,  Reign  of  Law,  100. 

Janet,  Final  Causes,  218  —  "  I  kindle  a  flre  in  my  grate.  I  only  intervene  to  produce 
and  combine  together  the  dift'erent  agents  whose  natural  action  behooves  to  produce 
the  effect  I  have  need  of ;  but  the  first  step  once  taken,  all  the  jihenomena  constituting 
combustion  engender  each  other,  conformably  to  their  laws,  without  a  new  interven- 
tion of  the  agent ;  so  that  an  observer  who  should  study  the  series  of  these  phenomena, 
without  perceiving  the  first  hand  that  had  prepared  all,  could  not  seize  that  hand  in  any 
especial  act,  and  yet  there  is  a  preconceived  plan  and  combination." 

Hopkins,  Sermon  on  Prayer-gauge:  Man,  by  sprinkling  plaster  on  his  field,  may 
cause  the  corn  to  grow  more  luxuriantly ;  by  kindling  great  fires  and  by  firing  cannon, 
he  may  cause  rain;  and  God  can  surely,  in  answer  to  prayer,  do  as  much  as  man  can. 
Lewes  says  that  the  fundamental  character  of  all  theological  philosophy  is  conceiving 
of  phenomena  as  subject  to  supei-natural  volition,  and  consequently  as  eminently  and 
irregularly  variable.  This  notion,  he  says,  is  refuted,  first,  by  exact  and  rational 
prevision  of  phenomena,  and,  secondly,  by  the  possibility  of  our  modifying  these  phe- 
nomena so  as  to  promote  our  own  advantage.  But  we  ask  in  reply  :  If  we  can  modify 
them,  cannot  God?  But,  lest  this  should  seem  to  imply  mutability  in  God  or  incon- 
sistency in  nature,  we  remark,  in  addition,  that : 

(  b )  God  may  have  so  prearranged  the  laws  of  the  material  universe  and 
the  events  of  history  that,  while  the  answer  to  prayer  is  an  expression  of 
his  will,  it  is  granted  through  the  working  of  natural  agencies,  and  in  per- 
fect accordance  with  the  general  principle  that  results,  both  temporal  and 
spiritual,  are  to  be  attained  by  intelligent  creatures  through  the  use  of  the 
appropriate  and  appointed  means. 
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J.  P.  Cooke,  Credentials  of  Science,  194—"  The  Jacquard  loom  of  itself  would  weave  a 
perfectly  uniform  plain  fabric;  the  jjerforated  cards  determine  a  selection  of  the 
threads,  and  tlirough  a  combination  of  these  variable  conditions,  so  complex  that  the 
observer  cannot  follow  their  intricate  workings,  the  predesigned  pattern  appears." 
E.  G.  Robinson :  "  The  most  formidable  objection  to  this  theory  is  the  apparent  coun- 
tenance it  lends  to  the  doctrine  of  necessitarianism.  But  if  it  presupposes  that  free 
actions  have  been  taken  into  account,  it  cannot  easily  be  shown  to  be  false."  The 
bishop  who  was  asked  bj^  his  curate  to  sanction  prayers  for  rain  was  unduly  sceptical 
when  he  replied  :  "  First  consult  the  barometer."  Pliillips  Brooks  :  "  Pi-ayer  is  not  the 
conquering  of  God's  reluctance,  but  the  taking-  hold  of  God's  willingness." 

The  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  somewhere  about  1628,  prayed  for  rain.  They  met  at 
9  A.  M.,  and  continued  in  prayer  for  eight  or  nine  hours.  While  thej'  were  assembled 
clouds  gathered,  and  the  next  morning  began  rains  which,  with  some  intervals,  lasted 
fourteen  days.  John  Easter  was  many  years  ago  an  evangelist  in  Virginia.  A  large 
out  door  meeting  was  being  held.  Many  thousands  had  assembled,  when  heavy  storm 
clouds  began  to  gather.  There  was  no  shelter  to  which  the  multitudes  could  retreat. 
Tlie  rain  had  already  reached  the  adjoining  lields  when  John  Easter  cried  :  "  Brethren, 
be  still,  while  I  call  upon  Go<l  to  stay  the  storm  till  the  gospel  ispreachedto  this  multir 
tude  !  "  Then  he  knelt  and  i)rayed  that  the  audience  might  be  spared  the  rain,  and 
that  alter  they  had  gone  to  thi-ir  homes  there  might  be  refreshing  showers.  Behold, 
the  clouds  parted  as  they  came  near,  and  passed  to  either  side  of  the  crowd  and  then 
closed  again,  leaving  the  place  dry  where  the  audience  had  assembled,  and  the  next 
day  the  postponed  showei-s  came  d(;wn  upon  the  ground  that  had  been  the  day  before 
omitted. 

Since  God  is  immanent  in  nature,  an  answer  to  prayer,  coming  about 
tlirough  the  intervention  of  natural  law,  may  be  as  real  a  revelation  of 
God's  personal  care  as  if  the  laws  of  nature  were  suspended,  and  G(jd  inter- 
j)Osed  by  an  exercise  of  his  creative  power.  Prayer  and  its  answer,  though 
having  G(jd's  immediate  vohtion  as  their  connecting  bond,  may  yet  be 
provided  for  in  the  original  plan  of  the  universe. 

The  universe  does  not  exist  for  itself,  but  for  moral  ends  and  moral  beings,  to  reveal 
God  and  to  furnish  facilities  of  intercourse  between  God  and  intelligent  creatures. 
Bishop  Berkeley:  "  The  universe  is  God's  ceaseless  conversation  with  his  creatures." 
The  universe  certainly  subserves  moral  ends — the  discoiu-agenient  of  vice  and  the 
reward  of  virtue ;  why  not  spiritual  ends  also?  When  we  remember  that  there  is  no 
true  prayer  which  God  does  not  inspire  ;  that  every  true  prayer  is  part  of  the  plan  of 
the  universe  linked  in  with  all  the  rest  and  in-o\ided  for  at  the  bcgiiniing  ;  that  God  is 
in  nature  and  in  mind,  supervising  all  their  nio\emonts  and  making  all  fullill  his  will 
and  r(!\eal  his  personal  care ;  that  God  can  adjust  the  forces  of  nature  to  each  other 
far  more  skilfully  than  can  man  when  man  produces  effects  which  nature  of  herself 
could  never  accomplish  ;  that  God  is  not  confined  to  nature  or  her  forces,  but  can  work 
by  his  creative  and  omnipotent  wiU  where  other  means  are  not  siifficient, —  we  need 
have  no  fear,  either  that  natural  law  will  bar  God's  answers  to  prayer,  or  that  these 
answers  will  cause  a  sliock  or  jar  in  the  system  of  the  universe. 

Matheson,  Messages  of  the  Old  Religions,  321,  322—"  Hebrew  poetry  never  deals  with 
outward  nature  for  its  own  sake.  The  eye  never  rests  on  beauty  for  itself  alone.  The 
heavens  are  the  work  of  God's  hands,  the  earth  is  God's  footstool,  the  winds  are  God's 
ministers,  the  stars  are  God's  host,  the  thunder  is  God's  voice.  What  we  call  Nature 
the  Jew  called  God."  Miss  Fleloise  E.  Hersey :  "  Plato  in  the  Phtedrus  sets  forth  in  a 
splendid  myth  the  means  by  which  the  gods  refresh  themselves.  Once  a  year,  in  a 
mighty  host,  they  drive  their  chariots  up  the  steep  to  the  topmost  vault  of  heaven. 
Thence  they  may  behold  all  the  wonders  and  the  secrets  of  the  universe  ;  and,  quick- 
ened by  the  sight  of  the  great  plain  of  truth,  they  return  home  replenished  and  made 
glad  by  the  celestial  vision."  Abp.  Trench,  Poems,  134  —  "  Lord,  what  a  charge  within 
us  one  short  hour  Spent  in  thy  presence  will  prevail;  to  make  — What  heavy  burdens 
from  our  bosoms  take.  What  parched  grounds  refresh  as  with  a  shower !  We  kneel, 
and  all  around  us  seems  to  lower ;  We  rise,  and  all,  the  distant  and  the  near.  Stands 
forth  in  simny  outline,  brave  and  clear ;  We  kneel  how  weak,  we  rise  how  full  of 
power!  Why,  therefore,  should  we  do  ourselves  this  wrong.  Or  others  — that  we  are 
not  always  strong ;  That  we  are  ever  overborne  with  care  ;  That  we  should  ever  weak 
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or  heartless  be,  Anxious  or  troubled,  M-hen  with  us  is  prayer,  And  joy  and  strenjjth  and 
courage  are  with  thee?"  See  Calderwood,  Science  and  Rellg-iou,  299-309;  McCosh, 
Divine  Go vei-nmeut,  215;  Llddon,  Elements  of  Rellg-ion,  178-203;  Hamilton,  Autology, 
690-694.  See  also  Jcllett,  Donnellan  Lectures  on  the  Efficacy  of  Prayer ;  Butterworth, 
Story  of  Notable  Prayei-s ;  Patton,  Prayer  and  its  Answers  ;  Monrad,  AVorld  of  Prayer ; 
Prime,  Power  of  Prayer ;  Phelps,  The  Still  Hour ;  Haven,  and  Bickei-steth,  on  Prayer ; 
Prayer  for  Colleges ;  Cox,  in  Exijositor,  1877  :  chap.  3 ;  Faunce,  Prayer  as  a  Theory  and 
a  Fact ;  Trumbull,  Prayer,  Its  Nature  and  Scope. 

C  If  asked  whether  this  relation  between  prayer  and  its  in'ovidential 
answer  can  be  scientifically  tested,  we  re^ily  that  it  may  be  tested  just  as  a 
father's  love  may  be  tested  by  a  dutiful  son. 

( a  )  There  is  a  general  i^roof  of  it  in  the  past  experience  of  the  Chris- 
tian and  in  the  jjast  history  of  the  church. 

Ps.  116  : 1-8 — "  Hove  JehoTah  because  he  heareth  my  voice  and  my  supplications."  Luther  prays  for  the 
dying-  Melanchthon,  and  he  recovei-s.  George  MUller  trusts  to  prayer,  and  builds  his 
great  orphan-houses.  For  a  multitude  of  iostances,  see  Prime,  Answers  to  Prayer. 
Charles  H.  Spurgeon  :  "  If  there  is  any  fact  that  is  proved,  it  is  that  God  hears  prayer. 
If  there  is  any  scientific  statement  that  is  capable  of  mathematical  proof,  this  is."  Mr. 
Spurgeou's  language  is  rhetorical:  he  means  simply  that  God's  auswei's  to  prayer 
remove  all  reasonable  doubt.  Adoniram  Judson  :  "  I  never  was  deeply  interested  in 
any  object,  I  never  prayed  sincerely  and  earnestly  for  anything,  but  it  came  ;  at  some 
tune  —  no  matter  at  how  distant  a  day  — somehow,  in  some  shape,  probal)ly  the  last 
I  should  have  devised  —  it  otinie.  And  yet  I  have  always  had  so  little  faith  !  May  God 
forgive  me,  and  while  he  condescends  to  use  me  as  his  Instrument,  wipe  the  sin  of 
unbelief  from  my  heart  1 " 

(  6  )  In  condescension  to  human  blindness,  God  may  sometimes  submit 
to  a  formal  test  of  his  faithfulness  and  power, — as  in  the  case  of  Elijah 
and  the  priests  of  Baal. 

Is.  7  :  10-13  —  Ahaz  is  rebuked  for  not  aslving  a  sign,  —  in  him  it  indicated  unbelief.  1  K. 
18  :  36-38  —  Elijah  said,  "  let  it  be  known  this  day  that  thou  art  God  in  Israel.  .  .  .  Then  the  fire  of  Jehovah  fell, 
and  consumed  the  burnt  offering."  Romaiae  speaks  of  "  a  year  famous  for  believing."  Mat.  21 ;  21, 
22  —  "  even  if  ye  shall  say  unto  this  mountain,  Be  thou  taken  up  and  cast  into  the  sea,  it  shall  be  done.  And  all  things, 
whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  n  prayer,  believ'ng,  ye  shall  receive,"  "  Impossible  ?  "  said  Napoleon ;  "  then  it 
shall  be  done !  "  Arthur  Hallam,  quoted  in  Tennyson's  Life,  1:4-1—"  With  respect  to 
prayer,  you  ask  how  I  am  to  distinguish  the  operations  of  God  in  me  from  the  motions 
of  my  own  heart.  Why  should  you  distinguish  them,  or  how  do  you  know  that  there 
is  any  distinction?  Is  God  less  God  because  he  acts  by  general  laws  when  he  deals 
with  the  common  elements  of  nature?"  "Watch  in  prayer  to  see  what  cometh. 
Foolish  boys  that  knock  at  a  door  in  wantonness,  will  not  stay  till  somebody  open  to 
them ;  but  a  man  that  hath  business  will  knock,  and  knock  again,  till  he  gets  his 
answer." 

Martineau,  Seat  of  Authoi'ity,  103,  103  — "God  is  not  beyond  nature  simply,— he  is 
within  it.  In  nature  and  in  mind  we  must  find  the  action  of  his  power.  There  is  no 
need  of  his  being  a  third  factor  over  and  above  the  life  of  nature  and  the  life  of  man." 
Hartley  Coleridge  :  "  be  not  afraid  to  pray,—  to  pray  is  right.  Pray  if  thou  canst  with 
hope,  but  ever  pray,  Though  hope  be  weak,  or  sick  with  long  delay ;  Pray  in  the  dark- 
ness, if  there  be  no  light.  Far  is  the  time,  remote  from  human  sight,  When  war  and 
discord  on  the  eartli  shall  cease;  Yet  every  prayer  for  universal  peace  Avails  the 
blessed  time  to  e.xpedite.  Whate'er  is  good  to  wish,  ask  that  of  heaven.  Though  it  be 
what  thou  canst  not  hope  to  see ;  Pray  to  be  perfect,  though  the  material  leaven 
Forbid  the  spirit  so  on  earth  to  be ;  But  if  for  any  wish  thou  dar'st  not  pray,  Then  pray 
to  God  to  cast  that  wish  away." 

( c )  When  proof  sufficient  to  convince  the  candid  inquirer  has  been 
already  given,  it  may  not  consist  with  the  divine  majesty  to  abide  a  test 
imposed  by  mere  curiosity  or  scepticism, —  as  in  the  case  of  the  Jews  who 
sought  a  sign  from  heaven. 
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Mat.  12  :  39— "An evil  and  adulterous  generation  seeketh  after  a  sign;  and  there  shall  no  sign  be  given  to  it  but  the 
sign  of  Jonah  the  prophet."  TyndaU's  prayer-gauge  would  ensure  a  conflict  of  prayers.  Since 
our  present  life  is  a  moral  probation,  delay  in  the  answer  to  our  pi-ayers,  and  even  the 
denial  of  specific  things  for  which  we  pray,  may  be  only  signs  of  God's  faithfulness 
and  love.  George  MOUer :  "  I  myself  have  been  bringing  certain  requests  befoi'e  God 
now  for  seventeen  years  and  six  months,  and  never  a  day  has  passed  without  my  pray- 
ing concerning-  them  all  this  time ;  yet  the  full  answer  has  not  come  up  to  the  present. 
But  I  look  for  it ;  I  confidently  expect  it."  Christ's  prayer,  "  let  this  cup  pass  away  from  me  " 
(Mat.  26  :39),  and  Paul's  prayer  that  the  "thorn  in  the  flesh"  might  depart  from  him  (2  Cor.  12:7, 
8),  were  not  answered  in  the  precise  way  requested.  No  more  are  our  prayers  always 
answered  in  the  way  we  expect.  Christ's  prayer  was  not  answered  by  the  literal 
removing  of  the  cup,  because  the  drinking  of  the  cup  was  really  his  glory ;  and  Paul's 
prayer  was  not  answered  by  the  literal  removal  of  the  thorn,  becavise  the  thorn  was 
needful  for  his  own  prrfecting.  In  the  case  of  both  Jesus  and  Paul,  there  were  larger 
interests  to  be  consulted  than  their  own  freedom  from  suffering. 

(d)  Since  God's  will  is  the  link  between  prayer  and  its  answer,  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  physical  demonstration  of  its  eihcacy  in  any  i^ro- 
jjosed  case.  Physical  tests  have  no  application  to  things  into  which  free 
will  enters  as  a  constitutive  element.  But  there  are  moral  tests,  and  moral 
tests  are  as  scientific  as  physical  tests  can  be. 

Diman,  Theistic  Argument,  576,  allude„s  to  Goldwin  Smith's  denial  that  any  scientific 
method  can  be  applied  to  history  because  it  would  make  man  a  necessary  link  in  a  chain 
of  cause  and  etlVct  and  so  would  deny  his  free  will.  lUit  Dinian  says  this  is  no  more 
impossible  than  the  development  of  the  individual  according  to  a  fixed  law  of  growth, 
while  yet  free  will  is  sedulously  respected.  Fronde  says  history  is  not  a  science,  because 
no  science  could  foretell  Mohammedanism  or  Buddhism ;  and  Goldwin  Smith  says  that 
"prediction  is  the  crown  of  all  science."  But,  as  Diman  remarks:  "geometry,  geol- 
ogy, physiology,  are  sciences,  yet  they  do  not  predict."  Buckle  brought  history  into 
contempt  by  asserting  that  it  could  be  analyzed  and  referred  solely  to  intellectual  laws 
and  forces.  To  all  this  we  reply  that  there  may  be  scientific  t«sts  which  are  not  physical, 
or  even  intellectual,  but  only  moral.  Such  a  test  God  urges  his  people  to  use,  in  Mai.  3 : 
10  — "  Bring  ye  the  whole  tithe  into  the  storehouse  ....  and  prove  me  now  herewith,  if  I  will  not  open  you  the 
windows  of  heaven,  and  pour  you  out  a  blessing,  that  there  shall  not  be  room  enough  to  receive  it."  All  such 
prayer  is  a  reflection  of  Christ's  words  — some  fragment  of  his  teaching  transformed 
into  a  supplication  ( John  15  :  7 ;  see  Westcott,  Bib.  Com.,  in  loco ) ;  all  such  prayer  is  more- 
over the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ( Rom.  8  :  26,  27 ).    It  is  therefore  sure  of  an  answer. 

But  the  test  of  prayer  proposed  by  TjTidall  is  not  applicable  to  the  thing  to  be  tested 
by  it.    Hopkins,  Prayer  and  the  Prayer-gauge,  22  ,s(/.  —  "  We  cannot  measure  wheat  by 

the  yard,  or  the  weight  of  a  discourse  with  a  pair  of  scales God's  wisdom  might 

see  that  it  was  not  bestfor  the  i)etitioners,  nor  for  the  objects  of  their  petition,  to  grant 
their  re(iuest.  Christians  therefort;  could  not,  without  8i)ecia]  divine  authorization,  i-est 
their  faith  upon  the  results  of  such  a  test.  .  .  .  Why  may  we  not  ask  for  great  changes 
in  nature  'i  For  the  same  rciison  that  a  well-informed  child  does  not  ask  for  the  moon 
as  a  plaything.  .  .  .  There  are  two  limitations  upon  prayer.  First,  except  by  special 
direction  of  God,  we  cannot  iisk  for  a  miracle,  for  the  same  reason  that  a  child  could 
not  ask  his  father  to  burn  the  house  down.  Nature  is  the  house  we  live  in.  Secondly, 
we  cannot  ask  for  anything  under  the  laws  of  nature  which  would  contravene  the 
object  of  those  laws.  Whatever  we  can  do  for  ourselves  under  these  laws,  God  expects 
us  to  do.    If  the  child  is  cold,  let  him  go  near  the  fire,— not  beg  his  father  to  carry  him." 

Herbert  Spencer's  Sociology  is  only  social  physics.  He  denies  freedom,  and  declares 
anyone  who  will  alHx  D.  V.  to  the  announcement  of  the  Mildmay  Conference  to  be 
incapable  of  understanding  sociology.  Prevision  excludes  divine  or  human  will.  But 
Mr.  Spencer  intimates  that  the  evils  of  natural  selection  may  be  modified  by  artificial 
selection.  What  is  this  but  the  interference  of  will  ?  And  if  man  can  interfere,  cannot 
God  do  the  same  ?  Yet  the  wise  child  will  not  expect  the  father  to  give  everything  he 
asks  for.  Nor  wUl  the  father  who  loves  his  child  give  him  the  razor  to  play  with,  or 
stuff  him  with  unwholesome  sweets,  simply  because  the  child  asks  these  things.  If  the 
engineer  of  the  ocean  steamer  should  give  me  permission  to  press  the  lever  that 
sets  all  the  machinery  in  motion,  I  should  decline  to  use  my  power  and  should 
prefer  to  leave  svich  matters  to  him,  unless  he  first  suggested  it  and  showed  me  how. 
So  the  Holy  Spirit  "  helpeth  our  infirmity ;  for  we  know  not  how  to  pray  as  we  ought ;  but  the  Spirit  himself 
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maketh  intercession  for  us  with  groanings  which  cannot  he  uttered  "  ( Roa.  8  :  26 ).  And  we  ought  not  to 
talk  of  "  submitting- "  to  perfect  Wisdom,  or  of  "  being-  resigned ''  to  perfect  Love. 
Shakespeare,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  3  : 1  —  "What  they  [the  gods]  do  delay,  they  do 
not  deny.  .  .  .  We,  ignorant  of  ourselves,  Beg  often  our  own  harms,  which  the  wise 
powers  Deny  us  for  our  good ;  so  find  we  profit  By  losing  of  our  prayers."  See 
Thornton,  Old-Fashioned  Ethics,  386-29".  Per  contra^  see  Galton,  Inquiries  into  Human 
Faculty,  277-294. 

3.      To  Christian  activity. 

Here  tlie  trutli  lies  between  the  two  extremes  of  quietism  and  naturalism. 

(a)  In  opposition  to  the  false  abnegation  of  human  reason  and  will  which 
quietism  demands,  we  hold  that  God  guides  its,  not  by  coutiniTal  miracle, 
but  by  his  natural  providence  and  the  energizing  of  our  faculties  by  his 
Spirit,  so  that  we  rationally  and  freely  do  our  own  work,  and  work  out 
our  own  salvation. 

Upham,  Interior  Life,  356,  defines  quietism  as  "cessation  of  wandering  thoughts  and 
discursive  imaginations,  rest  from  irregular  desii'es  and  affections,  and  perfect  submis- 
sion of  the  will."  Its  advocates,  however,  have  often  spoken  of  it  as  agiving  up  of  our 
will  and  reason,  and  a  swallowing  up  of  these  in  the  wisdom  and  will  of  God.  This 
phraseology  is  misleading,  and  savors  of  a  pantheistic  merging  of  man  in  God.  Dor- 
ner :  "  Quietism  makes  God  a  monarch  without  living  subjects."  Certain  English 
quietists,  like  the  Mohammedans,  will  not  employ  physicians  in  sickness.  They  quote 
2  Chron,  16  :  12, 13  —  Asa.  "  sought  not  to  Jehovah,  but  to  the  physicians.  And  Asa  slept  with  his  fathers."  They 
forget  that  the  "physicians"  alluded  to  in  Chronicles  were  probably  heathen  necro- 
mancers.   Cromwell  to  his  Ironsides  :  "  Trust  God,  and  keep  your  jiowder  drj- !  " 

Providence  does  not  exclude,  but  rather  implies  the  operation  of  natural  law,  by 
which  we  mean  God's  regular  way  of  working.  It  leaves  no  excuse  for  the  sarcasm 
of  Robert  Browning's  Mr.  Sludge  the  Medium,  223  — "  Saved  your  precious  self  from  what 
befell  The  thirty-three  whom  Providence  forgot."  Schurman,  Belief  in  God,  313  — 
"The  temples  were  hung  with  the  votive  offerings  of  those  only  who  had  escaped 
drowning."  "So  like  Provvy ! "  Bentham  used  to  say,  when  anything  particularly 
unseemly  occurred  in  the  way  of  natural  catastrophe.  God  reveals  himself  in  natural 
law.  Physicians  and  medicine  are  his  methods,  as  well  as  the  impartation  of  faith  and 
courage  to  the  patient.  The  advocates  of  faith-cure  should  provide  by  faith  that  no 
believing  Christian  should  die.  With  the  apostolic  miracles  should  go  inspiration,  as 
Edward  Irving  declared.  "  Every  man  is  as  lazy  as  circumstances  will  admit."  We 
throw  upon  the  shoulders  of  Providence  the  burdens  which  belong  to  us  to  bear. 
"  Work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling ;  for  it  is  God  who  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  work, 
for  his  good  pleasure  "  ( Phil.  2 :  12,  13 ). 

Prayer  without  the  use  of  means  is  an  insult  to  God.  "  If  God  has  decreed  that  you 
should  live,  what  is  the  use  of  your  eating  or  drinking?  "  Can  a  drowning  man  refuse 
to  swim,  or  even  to  lay  hold  of  the  rope  that  is  thrown  to  him,  and  yet  ask  God  to  save 
him  on  account  of  his  faith  ?  "  Tie  your  camel,"  said  Mohammed,  "and  commit  it  to 
God."  Frederick  Douglas  used  to  say  that  when  in  slavery  he  often  prayed  for  free- 
dom, but  his  prayer  was  never  answered  till  he  prayed  with  his  feet— and  ran  away. 
Whitney,  Integrity  of  Christian  Science,  68— "The  existence  of  the  dynamo  at  the 
power-house  does  not  make  unnecessary  the  trolley  line,  nor  the  secondary  motor,  nor 
the  conductor's  application  of  the  power.  True  quietism  is  a  resting  in  the  Loi-d  after 
we  have  done  our  part."  Ps.  37  :  7 —"  Rest  in  Jehovah,  and  wait  patiently  for  him  "  ;  Is.  57 : 2  — "  He  enter- 
eth  into  peace;  they  rest  in  their  beds,  each  one  that  walketh  in  his  uprightness."  Ian  Maclaren,  Cure  of 
Souls,  147— "Religion  has  three  places  of  abode:  in  the  reason,  which  is  theology;  in 
the  conscience,  which  is  ethics ;  and  in  the  heart,  which  is  quietism."  On  the  self-guid- 
ance of  Christ,  see  Adamson,  The  Mind  in  Christ,  202-233. 

George  MUUer,  writing  about  ascertaining  the  will  of  God,  says:  ^'I  seek  at  the 
beginning  to  get  my  heart  into  such  a  state  that  it  has  no  will  of  its  own  in  regard  to  a 
given  matter.  Nine  tenths  of  the  difficulties  are  overcome  when  our  hearts  are 
ready  to  do  the  Lord's  will,  whatever  it  may  be.  Having  done  this,  I  do  not  leave  the 
result  to  feeling  or  simple  impression.  If  I  do  so,  I  make  mj'self  liable  to  a  great  delu- 
sion. I  seek  the  will  of  the  Spirit  of  God  through,  or  in  coiuiection  with,  the  Word  of 
God.    The  Spirit  and  the  Word  must  be  combined.    If  I  look  to  the  Spirit  alone,  with. 
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out  the  Word,  I  lay  myself  open  to  great  delusions  also.  If  the  Holy  Ghost  guides  ua 
at  all,  he  will  do  it  according  to  the  Scriptures,  and  never  contrary  to  them.  Next  I 
take  Into  account  providential  circumstances.  These  often  plainly  Indicate  God's  will 
in  connection  with  his  AVord  and  his  Spirit.  I  ask  God  in  prayer  to  reveal  to  me  his 
will  aright.  Thus  through  prayer  to  God,  the  study  of  the  Word,  and  reflection,  I 
come  to  a  dehberate  judgment  according  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  ability, 
and,  if  mj^  mind  is  thus  at  peace,  I  proceed  accordingly." 

We  must  not  confound  rational  piety  with  false  enthusiasm.  See  Isaac  Taylori 
Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm.  "  Not  quiescence,  but  acquiescence,  is  demanded  of 
us."  As  God  feeds  "the  birds  of  the  heaven"  (Mat.6:26),  not  by  dropping  food  from  heaven 
into  their  mouths,  but  by  stimulating  them  to  seek  food  for  themselves,  so  God  provides 
for  his  rational  creatures  by  giving  tliem  a  sanctified  common  sense  and  by  leading  them 
to  use  it.  In  a  true  sense  Christianity  gives  lis  more  will  than  ever.  The  Holy  Spirit 
emancipates  the  will,  sets  it  upon  proper  objects,  and  fills  it  with  new  energy.  We  are 
therefore  not  to  surrender  ourselves  passively  to  whatever  professes  to  be  a  divine  sug- 
gestion ;  1  John  4:1  —  "believe  not  every  spirit,  but  prove  the  spirits,  whether  they  are  of  God."  The  test  is 
the  revealed  word  of  G od  :  Is.  8 :  20  —  "To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony  !  if  they  speak  not  according  to  this 
word,  surely  there  is  no  morning  for  them."    See  remarks  on  false  Mysticism,  pages  32,  33. 

( & )  In  opposition  to  naturalism,  we  hold  that  God  is  continually  near 
the  human  s^jirit  by  his  i^rovidential  working,  and  that  this  providential 
working  is  so  adjusted  to  the  Christian's  nature  and  necessities  as  to  fur- 
aish  instruction  with  regard  to  duty,  discipline  of  religious  character,  and 
needed  help  and  comfort  in  trial. 

In  intei-preting  God's  providences,  as  in  interpreting  Scripture,  we  are 
dependent  upon  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  work  of  the  Spirit  is,  indeed,  iu 
great  part  an  application  of  Scripture  truth  to  present  circumstances. 
While  we  never  allow  ourselves  to  act  blindly  and  irrationally,  but  accus- 
tom ourselves  to  weigh  evidence  with  regard  to  duty,  we  are  to  exi^eet,  as 
the  gift  of  the  Sjjirit,  an  understanding  of  circumstances — a  fine  sense  of 
God's  providential  purposes  ^vith  regard  to  us,  which  will  make  our  true 
course  i)lain  to  ourselves,  although  we  may  not  always  be  able  to  exj^lain  it 
to  others. 

The  Christian  may  have  a  continual  divine  guidance.  Unlike  the  unfaithful  and  unbe- 
lieving, of  whom  it  is  said,  in  Ps.  106  ;  13,  "  They  waited  not  for  his  counsel,"  the  true  believer  has 
wisdom  given  him  from  above.  Ps.  32:8 — "  I  will  instruct  thee  and  teach  thee  in  the  way  which  thou 
Shalt  go";  Prov.  3:6  —  "In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  him,  And  he  will  direct  thy  paths";  Phil.  1:9  —  "And  this  I 
pray,  that  your  love  may  abound  yet  more  and  more  in  knowledge  and  aU  discernment  "  ( aia^rjcrei  =  spiritual 
discernment);  James  1:5  —  "if  any  of  you  lacketh  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  who  giveth  (toO  SiSovTOi 
&eov )  to  all  liberally  and  upbraideth  not"  ;  John  15 :  15  —  "No  longer  do  I  call  you  servants;  for  the  servant  know- 
eth  not  what  his  lord  doeth  :  but  I  have  called  you  friends  "  ;  Col.  1 : 9, 10  —  "  that  ye  may  be  filled  with  the  knowledge 
of  his  will  in  all  spiritual  wisdom  and  understanding,  to  walk  worthily  of  the  Lord  unto  all  pleasing." 

God's  Spirit  makes  Pro'S'idence  as  well  as  the  Bible  personal  to  us.  From  every  page 
of  nature,  as  well  as  of  the  Bible,  the  living  God  speaks  to  us.  Tholuck :  "  The  more  we 
recognize  in  every  daily  occurrence  God's  secret  inspiration,  guiding  and  controlling 
us,  the  more  will  idl  which  to  others  wears  a  common  and  every-daj'  aspect  prove  to  us 
a  sign  and  a  wondrous  work."  Hutton,  Essays:  "Animals  that  are  blind  slaves  of 
impulse,  driven  about  by  forces  from  within,  have  so  to  say  fewer  valves  in  their 
moral  constitution  for  the  entrance  of  divine  guidance.  But  minds  alive  to  every  word 
of  God  give  constant  opportunity  for  his  interference  with  suggestions  that  may  alter 
the  course  of  their  lives.  The  higher  the  mind,  the  more  it  glides  into  the  region  of 
providential  control.  God  turns  the  good  by  the  slightest  breath  of  thought."  So  the 
Christian  hymn,  "  Guide  me,  O  thou  great  Jehovah ! "  likens  God's  leading  of  the 
believer  to  that  of  Israel  by  the  pillar  of  fire  and  cloud  ;  and  Paul  in  his  dungeon  calls 
himself  "  the  prisoner  of  Christ  Jesus  "  ( Eph.  3:1).  Affliction  is  the  discipline  of  God's  providence. 
Greek  proverb :  "He  who  does  not  get  thrashed,  does  not  get  educated."  On  God's 
Leadings,  see  A.  H.  Strong,  Philosophy  and  Rehgion,  560-563. 
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Abraham  "  went  out,  not  knowing  whither  he  went "  ( Heb.  11 :  8 ).  Not  till  he  reached  Canaan  did 
he  know  the  place  of  his  destination.  Like  a  child  he  placed  his  hand  in  the  hand  of  his 
unseen  Father,  to  be  led  whither  he  himself  knew  not.  AVe  often  have  RUidance  with- 
out discernment  of  that  guidance.  Is.  42:16  —  "I  will  bring  the  blind  by  a  way  that  they  know 
not ;  in  paths  that  they  know  not  will  I  lead  them."  So  we  act  more  wisely  than  we  ourselves  under- 
stand, and  afterwards  look  back  with  astonishment  to  see  what  we  have  been  able  to 
accomplish.  Emerson  :  "  Himself  from  God  he  could  not  free ;  He  builded  better  than 
he  knew."  Disappointments?  Ah,  you  make  a  mistake  in  the  spelling- ;  the  D  should 
be  an  H  :  His  appointments.  Melanchthon :  "  Quern  poetie  fortunam,  nos  Deum  appell- 
amus."  Chinese  proverb :  "  The  g-ood  God  never  smites  with  both  hands."  "  Tact  is  a 
sort  of  psychical  automatism  "(  Ladd ).  There  is  a  Christian  tact  which  is  rarelj^  at 
fault,  because  its  possessor  is  "led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  "  ( Rom.  8  :  14 ).  Yet  we  must  always  make 
allowance,  as  Oliver  CromweU  used  to  say,  "for  the  possibility  of  being  mistaken." 

"When  Luther's  friends  wrote  desimiringly  of  the  negotiations  at  the  Diet  of  Worms, 
he  replied  from  Coburg  that  he  had  been  looking  up  at  the  night  sk.v,  spangled  and 
studded  with  stars,  and  had  found  no  pillars  to  hold  them  up.  And  yet  they  did  not  fall. 
God  needs  no  props  for  his  stars  and  planets.  He  hangs  them  on  nothing.  So,  in  the 
working  of  God's  providence,  the  unseen  is  prop  enough  for  the  seen.  Henry  Drum- 
mond.  Life,  127  —  "  To  find  out  God's  will :  1.  Pray.  2.  Think.  3.  Talk  to  wise  people, 
but  do  not  regard  their  decision  as  final.  4.  Beware  of  the  bias  of  your  own  will,  but 
do  not  be  too  much  afraid  of  it  (  God  never  unnecessarily  thwarts  a  man's  nature  and 
likings,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  his  will  is  always  in  tlie  line  of  the  disagree- 
able ).  5.  Meantime,  do  the  next  thing  ( for  doing  God's  will  in  small  things  is  the  best 
preparation  for  knowing  it  in  great  things).  6.  When  decision  and  action  are 
necessai'y,  go  ahead.  7.  Never  i-econsider  the  decision  when  it  is  finally  acted  on ;  and 
8.  You  will  probably  not  find  out  until  afterwards,  perhaps  long  afterwards,  that  you 
have  been  led  at  all." 

Amiel  lamented  that  everything  was  left  to  his  own  responsibility  and  declared :  "  It 
is  this  thought  that  disgusts  me  with  the  government  of  my  own  life.  To  win  true 
peace,  a  man  needs  to  feel  himself  directed,  pardoned  and  sustained  by  a  supreme 
Power,  to  feel  himself  in  the  right  road,  at  the  point  where  God  would  have  him  be,  — 
in  harmony  with  God  and  the  universe.  This  faith  gives  strength  and  calm.  I  have 
not  got  it.  Ali  that  is  seems  to  me  arbitrary  and  fortuitous."  How  much  better  is 
Wordsworth's  faith,  Excursion,  book  4 :  581  —  "  One  adequate  support  For  the  calamities 
of  mortal  life  Exists,  one  only :  an  assured  belief  That  the  procession  of  our  fate, 
howe'er  Sad  or  disturbed,  is  ordered  by  a  Being  Of  infinite  benevolence  and  power. 
Whose  everlasting  purposes  embrace  All  accidents,  converting  them  to  good."  Mrs. 
Browning,  De  Profundis,  stanza  xxiii— "I  praise  thee  while  my  daj'S  go  on ;  I  love 
thee  while  my  days  go  on !  Through  dark  and  dearth,  through  fire  and  frost.  With 
emptied  arms  and  treasure  lost,  I  thank  thee  while  my  days  go  on !  " 

4.     To  tJie  evil  acts  of  free  agents. 

(a)  Here  we  must  distinguisli  between  the  natural  agency  and  tlie 
moral  agency  of  God,  or  between  acts  of  ijermissive  providence  and  acts 
of  efficient  causation.  We  are  ever  to  remember  that  God  neither  works 
evil,  nor  causes  his  creatures  to  work  evil.  All  sin  is  chargeable  to  the  self- 
will  and  perversity  of  the  creature ;  to  declare  God  the  author  of  it  is 
the  greatest  of  blasphemies. 

Bp.  Wordsworth :  "  God /oresccs  evil  deeds,  but  never /orces  them."  "  God  does  not 
cause  sin,  anj^  more  than  the  rider  of  a  limping  horse  causes  the  limping."  Nor  can  it 
be  said  that  Satan  is  the  author  of  man's  sin.  Man's  powers  are  his  own.  Not  Satan, 
but  the  man  himself,  gives  the  wrong  application  to  these  powers.  Not  the  cause, 
but  the  occasion,  of  sin  is  in  the  tempter ;  the  cause  is  in  the  evil  will  which  yields  to 
his  persuasions. 

(6  )  But  while  man  makes  u^)  his  evil  decision  independently  of  God, 
God  does,  by  his  natural  agency,  order  the  method  in  which  this  inward 
evil  shall  express  itself,  by  limiting  it  in  time,  place,  and  measure,  or  by 
guiding  it  to  the  end  which  his  wisdom  and  love,  and  not  man's  intent,  has 
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set.  In  all  this,  liowever,  God  only  allows  sin  to  develop  itself  after  its 
own  nature,  so  that  it  may  be  known,  abhorred,  and  if  joossible  overcome 
and  forsaken. 

Philippi,  Glaubenslehre,  2:27^-284  — "Judas's  treachery  works  the  reconciliation  of 

the  world,  and  Israel's  apostasy  the  salvation  of  the  Gentiles God  smooths  the 

path  of  the  sinner,  and  gives  him  chance  for  the  outbreak  of  the  evil,  like  a  wise 
physician  who  draws  to  the  surface  of  the  body  the  disease  that  has  been  rag-ing  within, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  cured,  if  possible,  by  mild  means,  or,  if  not,  may  be  removed  by 
the  knife." 

Christianity  rises  in  spite  of,  nay,  in  consequence  of  opposition,  like  a  kite  against 
the  wind.  When  Christ  has  used  the  sword  with  which  he  has  girded  himself,  as  he 
used  Cyrus  and  the  Assyrian,  he  breaks  it  and  throws  it  away.  He  turns  the  world 
upside  down  that  he  may  get  it  right  side  up.  He  makes  use  of  every  member  of 
society,  as  the  locomotive  uses  every  cog.  The  sufferings  of  the  martyrs  add  to  the 
number  of  the  church  ;  the  worship  of  relics  stimulates  the  Crusades ;  the  worship  of 
the  saints  leads  to  miracle  plays  and  to  the  modern  drama ;  the  worship  of  images  helps 
modern  art ;  monasticism,  scholasticism,  the  Papacy,  even  sceptical  and  destructive 
criticism  stir  up  defenders  of  tlie  faith.  Shakespeare,  Richard  III,  5  : 1  —  "  Thus  doth 
he  force  the  swords  of  wicked  men  To  turn  their  own  points  on  their  masters' 
bosoms  " ;  Hamlet,  1:2  —  "  Foul  deeds  will  rise,  though  all  the  earth  o'erwhelm  them, 
to  men's  eyes  " ;  Macbeth,  1:7  —  "  Even  handed  justice  Commends  the  ingredients  of 
the  poisoned  chalice  To  our  own  lips.  " 

The  Emperor  of  Germany  went  to  Paris  incognito  and  returned,  thinking  that  no 
one  had  known  of  his  absence.  But  at  every  stcj),  going  and  coming,  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  detectives  who  saw  that  no  harm  came  to  him.  The  swallow  drove  again 
and  again  at  the  little  struggling  moth,  but  there  was  a  plate  glass  window  between 
them  which  ueitlier  one  of  them  knew.  Charles  Darwin  put  his  cheek  against  the 
plate  glass  of  the  cobra's  cage,  but  could  not  keep  himself  from  starting  when  the 
cobra  struck.  Tacitus,  Annales,  14  :  5  —  "  Noctem  sideribus  illustr(Mn,  quasi  convin- 
ceudura  ad  scelus,  dii  pnebuere  "  —  "  a  night  brilliant  with  stars,  as  if  for  the  purpose 
of  proving  the  crime,  was  granted  by  the  gods. "  See  P.  A.  Noble,  Our  Redemption. 
59-76,  on  the  self-registry  and  self -disclosure  of  sin,  with  quotation  from  Daniel 
"Webster's  speech  in  the  case  of  Knapp  at  Salem  :  "  It  must  be  confessed.  It  will  be 
confessed.    There  is  no  refuge  from  confession  but  suicide,  and  suicide  is  confession. " 

( c  )  In  cases  of  persistent  iniquity,  God's  providence  still  compels  the 
sinner  to  accomplish  the  design  with  which  he  and  all  things  have  been 
created,  namely,  the  manifestation  of  God's  holiness.  Even  though  he 
struggle  against  God's  plan,  yet  he  must  by  his  very  resistance  serve  it. 
His  sin  is  made  its  own  detector,  judge,  and  tormentor.  His  character  and 
doom  are  made  a  warning  to  others.  Eefusing  to  glorify  God  in  his  salva- 
tion, he  is  made  to  glorify  God  in  his  destruction. 

Is.  10 :  5,  7  —  "  Ho  Assyrian,  the  rod  of  mine  anger,  the  staff  in  whose  hand  is  mine  indignation !  .  .  .  Howbeit,  he 
meaneth  not  so."  Charles  Kingsley,  Two  Years  Ago:  "  He  [  Treluddra  ]  is  one  of  those 
base  natures,  whom  fact  only  lashes  into  greater  fury,— a  Pharaoh,  whose  heart  the 
Lord  himself  can  only  harden"  — here  we  would  add  the  qualification :' consistently 
with  the  limits  which  he  has  set  to  the  operations  of  his  grace.'  Pharaoh's  ordei-ing 
the  destruction  of  the  Israelitish  children  (Ex.  1:16)  wtis  made  the  means  of  putting 
Moses  under  royal  protection,  of  training  him  for  his  future  work,  and  finally  of 
i-escuing  the  whole  nation  whose  sons  Pharaoh  sought  to  destroy.  So  God  brings  good 
out  of  evil ;  see  Tyler,  Theology  of  Greek  Poets,  28-35.  Emerson  :  "  My  will  fulfilled 
shall  be,  For  in  daylight  as  in  dark  My  thunderbolt  has  eyes  to  see  His  way  home  to 
the  mark."    See  also  Edwards,  Works,  4 :  300-312. 

Col.  2 :  15  — "having  stripped  off  from  himself  the  principalities  and  the  powers  "  —  the  hosts  of  evil  spirits 
that  swarmed  upon  him  in  their  final  onset—  "  he  made  a  show  of  them  openly,  triumphing  over  them 
in  it,"  i.  e.,  in  the  cross,  thus  turning  their  evil  into  a  means  of  good.  Royce,  Spirit  of 
Modern  Philosophy,  443,  — "Love,  seeking  for  absolute  evil,  is  Uke  an  electric  light 
engaged  in  searching  for  a  shadow, —  when  Love  gets  there,  the  shadow  has  dis- 
appeared. "    But  this  means,  not  that  all  things  arc  good,  but  that  "all  things  work  together 
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or  good"  (Rom.  8:  28)  — God  oveiTuling'  for  g-ood  that  which  in  itself  is  only  evil.  John 
Wesley  :  "  God  buries  his  workmen,  biit  carries  on  his  work.  "  Sermon  on  "  The  Devil's 
Mistakes":  Satan  thonyht  he  could  overcome  Christ  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  g-arden, 
on  the  cross.  He  triumphed  when  he  cast  Paul  into  prison.  But  the  cross  was  to  Christ 
a  lifting  up,  that  should  draw  all  men  to  him  ( John  12 :  32 ),  and  Paul's  imprisonment  fur- 
nished his  epistles  to  the  New  Testament. 

"  It  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  divine  love  that  even  our  blemishes  and  sins  God  will 
take  when  we  truly  repent  of  tliem  and  give  tliem  into  his  hands,  and  will  in  some  way 
make  them  to  be  blessings.  A  friend  once  showed  Ruskin  a  costly  handkerchief  on 
which  a  blot  of  ink  had  been  made.  '  Nothing  can  be  done  with  that,'  the  friend 
said,  thinking'  the  handkerchief  worthless  and  ruined  now.  Ruskin  carried  it  away 
with  him,  and  after  a  time  sent  it  back  to  his  friend.  In  a  most  skilful  and  artistic  way, 
he  had  made  a  fine  design  in  India  ink,  using  the  blot  as  its  basis.  Instead  of  being 
ruined,  the  handkerchief  was  made  far  more  beautiful  and  valuable.  So  God  takes  the 
blots  and  stains  upon  our  lives,  the  disfiguring-  blemishes,  when  we  commit  them  to 
him,  and  by  his  marvellous  grace  changes  them  into  marks  of  beauty.  David's 
gfrievous  sin  was  not  only  forgiven,  but  was  made  a  transforming  power  in  his  life. 
Peter's  pitiful  fall  became  a  step  upward  through  his  Lord's  forgiveness  and  gentle 
dealing. ''  So  "  men  may  rise  on  stepping  stones  Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things  '* 
( Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  I ). 


SECTION    IV. — GOOD    AND    EVIL    ANGELS. 

As  miuisters  of  divine  jirovidence  there  is  a  class  of  finite  beings,  greater 
in  intelligence  and  power  than  man  in  liis  present  state,  some  of  whom 
positively  serve  God's  purpose  by  holiness  and  voluntary  execution  of  his 
will,  some  negatively,  by  giving  examples  to  the  universe  of  defeated  and 
punished  rebelHon,  and  by  illustrating  God's  distinguishing  gi-ace  in  man's 
salvation. 

The  scholastic  subtleties  which  encumbered  this  doctrine  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  the  exaggerated  representations  of  the  power  of  evil  spirits 
which  then  prevailed,  have  led,  by  a  natural  reaction,  to  an  undue  depre- 
ciation of  it  in  more  recent  times. 

For  scholastic  discussions,  see  Thomas  Aquinas,  Sumraa  ( ed.  Migne ),  1 :  833-993.  The 
scholastics  debated  the  questions,  how  many  angels  could  stand  at  once  on  the  point  of 
a  needle  ( relation  of  angels  to  space ) ;  whether  an  angel  could  be  in  two  places  at  the 
same  time ;  how  great  was  the  interval  between  the  creation  of  angels  and  their  fall ; 
whether  the  sin  of  the  first  angel  caused  the  sin  of  the  rest ;  whether  as  many  retained 
their  integrity  as  fell ;  whether  our  atmosphere  is  the  place  of  punishment  for  fallen 
angels;  whether  guardian-angels  have  charge  of  children  from  baptism,  from  birth, 
or  while  the  infant  is  yet  in  the  womb  of  the  mother ;  even  the  excrements  of  angels 
were  subjects  of  discussion,  for  if  there  was  "angels'  food"  (Ps.  78:25),  and  if  angels  ate 
(Gen.  18 : 8 ),  it  was  argued  that  we  must  take  the  logical  consequences. 

Dante  makes  the  creation  of  angels  simultaneous  with  that  of  the  universe  at  large. 
"The  fall  of  the  i-cbel  angels  he  considers  to  have  taken  place  within  twenty  seconds  of 
their  creation,  and  to  have  originated  in  the  pride  which  made  Lucifer  unwilling  to 
await  the  time  prefixed  by  his  Maker  for  enlightening  him  with  perfect  knowledge  "  — 
see  Rossetti,  Shadow  of  Dante,  14, 1.5.  Milton,  unlike  Dante,  puts  the  creation  of  angels 
ages  before  the  creation  of  man.  He  tells  us  that  Satan's  first  name  in  heaven  is  now 
lost.  The  sublime  associations  with  which  Milton  suiTounds  the  adversary  diminish 
our  abhorrence  of  the  evil  one.  Satan  has  been  called  the  hero  of  the  Paradise  Lost. 
Dante's  representation  is  much  more  true  to  Scripture.  But  we  must  not  go  to  the 
extreme  of  giving  ludicrous  designations  to  the  devil.  This  indicates  and  causes 
scepticism  as  to  his  existence. 

In  medifeval  times  men's  minds  were  weighed  down  V)y  the  terror  of  the  spirit  of 
evil.    It  was  thought  possible  to  sell  one's  soul  to  Satan,  and  such    compacts  were 
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written  with  blood.  Goethe  represents  Mephistophelea  as  saying  to  Faust :  "I  to  thy 
service  here  aprree  to  bind  nie,  To  run  and  never  rest  at  call  of  thee ;  When  over  yonder 
thou  shalt  find  me,  Then  thou  shalt  do  as  much  for  me."  The  cathedrals  cultivated 
and  perpetuated  this  superstition,  by  the  figures  of  malig-nant  demons  which  grinned 
from  the  gargoyles  of  their  roofs  and  the  capitals  of  their  columns,  and  popular  preach- 
ing exalted  Satan  to  the  rank  of  a  rival  god  —  a  god  more  feared  than  was  the  true  and 
living  God.  Satiin  was  pictured  as  having  horns  and  hoofs  —  an  image  of  the  sensual 
and  bestial —  which  led  Cuvler  to  i-emark  that  the  adversarj^  could  not  devour,  because 
hoi-ns  and  hoofs  indicated  not  a  carnivorous  but  a  ruminant  quadruped. 

But  there  is  certainly  a  possibility  that  the  ascending  scale  of  created 
intelligences  does  not  reach  its  topmost  point  in  man.  As  the  distance 
between  man  and  the  lowest  forms  of  life  is  filled  in  with  numberless  gra- 
dations of  being,  so  it  is  possible  that  between  man  and  God  there  exist 
creatures  of  higher  than  human  intelligence.  This  possibility  is  turned  to 
certainty  by  the  express  declarations  of  Scripture.  The  doctrine  is  inter- 
woven with  the  later  as  well  as  with  the  earlier  books  of  revelation. 

Quenstedt  (Theol.,  1:639)  regards  the  existence  of  angels  as  antecedently  probable, 
because  there  are  no  gaps  iu  creation ;  nature  does  not  proceed  per  saltnm.  As  we 
have  (1)  beings  purely  corporeal,  as  stones;  (2)  beings  partly  corporeal  and  partly 
spiritual,  as  men:  so  we  should  expect  in  creation  (3)  beings  wholly  spiritual,  as  angels. 
Godet,  in  his  Biblical  Studies  of  the  O.  T.,  1-29,  suggests  another  series  of  gradations. 
As  we  have  (1)  vegetables = species  without  individualitj';  (2)  animals  =  individuality 
in  bondage  to  species ;  and  ( .'i )  men  =  si)ecies  overpowered  by  individuality :  so  we  may 
expect  (  4)  angels  =  individualitj-  without  species. 

If  souls  live  after  death,  there  is  certainly  a  class  of  disembodied  spirits.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  God  may  have  created  si)irits  without  bodies.  E.  G.  Kobinson,  Chris- 
tian Theology,  110— "The  existence  of  lesser  deities  in  all  heathen  mj'thologies,  and 
the  disposition  of  man  everj-whcrc  to  iK'lieve  in  beings  superior  to  himself  and  inferior 
to  the  supreme  God,  is  a  i)resutnptive  argiuncnt  in  favor  of  their  existence."  Locke: 
"  That  there  should  be  more  species  of  intelligent  creatures  above  us  than  there  are  of 
sensible  and  material  below  us,  is  probabh;  to  me  from  hence,  that  in  all  the  visible 
and  corporeal  world  we  see  no  chasms  and  gaj^s."  Foster,  Cliristian  Life  and  Theology, 
193  —  "  A  man  may  certainly  believe  in  the  existence  of  angels  upon  the  testimony  of 
one  who  claims  to  have  come  from  the  heavenly  world,  if  he  can  believe  in  the  Ornith- 
orhyncus upon  the  testimony  of  travelers."  Tennyson,  Two  Voices:  "This  truth 
within  thy  mind  reheai-se.  That  in  a  boundless  univei-se  Is  boundless  better,  boundless 
worse.  Think  you  this  world  of  hopes  and  fears  Could  find  no  statelier  than  his  peers 
In  yonder  hundred  million  spheres  ?  " 

The  doctrine  of  angels  affords  a  barrier  against  the  false  conception  of  this  world  as 
including  the  whole  spiritual  universe.  Earth  is  only  part  of  a  larger  organism.  As 
Christianity  has  tniited  Jew  and  Gentile,  so  hereafter  will  it  blend  our  own  and  other 
orders  of  creation  :  Col.  2 :  10  —  "  who  is  tho  head  of  all  principality  and  power  "  =  Christ  is  the  head  of 
angels  as  well  as  of  men  ;  Eph.  1 :  10  — "  to  sum  up  all  things  in  Christ,  the  things  in  the  heavens,  and  the  things 
upon  the  earth."  On  Christ  and  Angels,  see  Robertson  Smith  in  The  Expositor,  second 
scries,  vols.  1,  2,  3.  On  the  general  8ubj3ct  of  angels,  see  also  Whately,  Good  and  Evil 
Angels;  Twesten,  transl.  in  Bib.  Sac,  1:768,  and  2:108;  Philippi,  Glaubenslehre,  2:  282- 
337,  and  3 : 251-354 ;  Hirks,  Difhculties  of  Belief,  78sf/. ;  Scott,  Existence  of  Evil  Spirits; 
Herzog,  Encycloplidie,  arts.:  Engel,  Teufel;  Jewett,  Diabolology,— the  Person  and 
Kingdom  of  Satan  ;  Alexander,  Demonic  Possession. 

I.  Scripture  Statements  and  Intijiations. 
1.  As  to  the  nature  and  attributes  of  angels. 
(a)  They  are  created  beings. 

Ps.  148 : 2-5  —  "  Praise  ye  him,  all  his  angels  ...  .  For  he  commanded,  and  they  were  created  "  ;  Col.  1:16  —  "  for 
in  him  were  all  things  created  ....  whether  thrones  or  dominions  or  principalities  or  powers" ;  c/.  1  Pet.  3  :  32  — 
"angels  and  authorities  and  powers."  God  alone  is  uncreated  and  eternal.  This  is  impUed  in 
1  Tim.  5 :  16  —  "  who  only  hath  immortality." 
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(i)  They  are  incorporeal  beings. 

Ill  Heb.  i :  14,  where  a  single  word  is  used  to  designate  angels,  they  are  described  as 
"spirits"  — "are  tkey  not  all  ministering  spirits?"  Men,  with  tlieir  twofold  nature,  material  as 
well  as  immaterial,  could  not  well  lie  designated  as  "  spirits."  That  their  being  character- 
istically "spirits"  forbids  us  to  regard  angels  as  having  a  bodily  organism,  seems  implied 
in  Eph.  6 :  12  —  "  for  our  wrestling  is  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  ....  the  spiritual  hosts  [or  '  things '] 
of  wickedness  in  the  heavenly  places  " ;  of.  Eph.  1:3;  2:6.  In  Gen.  6:2,  "  sons  of  God  "  = ,  not  angels,  but 
descendants  of  Seth  and  worshipers  of  the  true  God  (see  Murphy,  Com.,  in  Uico).  In 
Ps.  78:25  (A.  V.),  "angels'  food"  =  manna  coming  from  heaven  where  angels  dwell;  better, 
however,  read  with  Rev.  Vers.:  "bread  of  the  mighty  "—probably  meaning  angels,  though 
the  word  "mighty"  is  nowhere  else  applied  to  them;  possibly  =  " bread  of  princes  or 
nobles,"  i.  c,  the  finest,  most  delicate  bread.  Mat.  22:30  —  "  neither  marry,  nor  are  given  In  marriage, 
but  are  as  angels  in  heaven  "  —  and  Luke  20 :  36  —  "  neither  can  they  die  any  more  :  for  they  are  equal  unto  the  angels  " 

—  imply  only  that  angels  are  without  distinctions  of  sex.  Saints  are  to  be  like  angels, 
not  as  being  incorporeal,  but  as  not  having  the  same  sexual  relations  which  they  have 
here. 

There  are  no  "  souls  of  angels,"  as  there  are  "  souls  of  men  "  ( Rev.  18 :  13 ),  and  we  may  infer 
that  angels  have  no  bodies  for  souls  to  inhabit ;  see  under  Essential  Elements  of  Human 
Nature.  Nevius,  Demon-Possession,  258,  attributes  to  evilspiritsan  instinct  or  longing 
for  a  body  to  possess,  even  though  it  be  the  body  of  an  inferior  animal :  "  So  in  Script- 
ure we  have  spirits  represented  as  wandering  about  to  seek  rest  in  bodies,  and  asking 
permission  to  enter  into  swine  "  ( Mat.  12 :  43 ;  8 :  31 ).  Angels  therefore,  since  they  have  no 
bodies,  know  nothing  of  growth,  age,  or  death.  Martensen,  Christian  Dogmatics,  133  — 
"  It  is  precisely  because  the  angels  are  only  spirits,  but  not  souls,  that  they  cannot 
possess  the  same  rich  existence  as  man,  whose  soul  is  the  point  of  luiion  in  which  spirit 
and  nature  meet." 

(  e )  They  are  personal  —  that  is,  intelligent  and  voluntary  —  agents. 

2  Sam.  14 : 20  — "  wise,  according  to  the  wisdom  of  an  angel  of  God  " ;  Lake  4 :  34  —  "I  know  thee  who  thou  art,  the 
Holy  One  of  God  "  ;  2  Tim.  2  :  26  —  "  snare  of  the  devil  ....  taken  captive  by  him  unto  his  will "  ;  Rev.  22  :  9  — 
"  See  thou  do  it  not "  =  exercise  of  will ;  Rev.  12 :  12  —  "The  devil  is  gone  down  unto  you,  having  great  wrath  " 
=  set  purpose  of  evil. 

( d )  They  are  possessed  of  superhuman  intelligence  and  power,  yet  an 
intelligence  and  jjower  that  has  its  fixed  limits. 

Mat.  24:36 — "of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  one,  not  even  the  angels  of  heaven "=  their  knowledge, 
though  superhuman,  is  yet  finite.    1  Pet.  1 :  12  —  "  which  things  angels  desire  to  look  into  "  ;  Ps.  103  :  20 

—  " angels  ....  mighty  in  strength  " ;  2  Thess.  1:7  —  "the  angels  of  his  power "  ;  2  Pet.  2:11  —  " angels,  though 
greater  [than  men]  in  might  and  power"  ;  Rev.  20:2, 10  —  "laid  hold  on  the  dragon  ....  and  bound  him  .  .  . 
.  .  cast  into  the  like  of  fire."  Compare  Ps.  72:18 — "God  ....  Who  only  doeth  wondrous  things"  =  only 
God  can  perform  miracles.  Angels  are  imperfect  compared  with  God  (Job  4: 18;  15:15; 
25:5). 

Power,  rather  than  beauty  or  intelligence,  is  their  striking  characteristic.  They  are 
'principalities  and  powers  "  (Col.  1  :  16  ).  They  terrify  those  who  behold  them  (  Mat.  28  :  4).  The 
rolling  away  of  the  stone  from  the  sepulchre  took  strength.  A  wheel  of  granite,  eight 
feet  in  diameter  and  one  foot  thick,  rolling  in  a  groove,  would  weigh  more  than  four 
tons.  Mason,  Faith  of  the  Gospel,  86 — "  Tlie  spiritual  might  and  burning  indignation  in 
the  face  of  Stephen  reminded  the  guilty  Sanhedrin  of  an  angelic  vision."  Even  in  their 
tenderest  ministrations  they  strengthen  ( Luke  22  :  43 ;  cf.  Dan.  10  :  19 ).  In  1  Tim.  6:15  —  "  King 
of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords  " — the  words  "kings"  and  "loris"  (fiacn.\ev6vT<iii'  and  Kvpievoi'Toiv)  may 
refer  to  angels.  In  the  case  of  evil  spirits  especially,  power  seems  the  chief  thing  in 
mind,  6.  g.,  "  the  prince  of  this  world,"  "the  strong  man  armed,"  "  the  power  of  darkness,"  "  rulers  of  the  darkness 
cf  this  world,"  "the  great  dragon,"  "all  the  power  of  the  enemy,"  "all  these  things  will  I  give  thee,"  "deliver  us 
from  the  evU  one." 

( 6  )  They  are  an  order  of  intelligences  distinct  from  man  and  older 
than  man. 

Angels  are  distinct  from  man.  1  Cor.  6  : 3  —  "  we  shall  judge  angels  " ;  Heb.  1 :  14  —  "Are  they  not  all 
ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  do  service  for  the  sake  of  them  that  shall  inherit  salvation  ?  "  They  are  not 
glorified  human  spirits ;  see  Heb.  2  :  16  —  "  for  verily  not  to  angels  doth  he  give  help,  but  he  giveth  help  to 
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the  seed  of  Abraham  "  ;  also  12  :  22,  23,  where  "  the  innumerable  hosts  of  angels  "  al'e  distinguished  from 
"  the  church  of  the  firstborn  "  and  "  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect."  In  Rev.  22 : 9  —  "  1  am  a  fellow-servant 
■with  thee"  —  "fellow-servant"  intimates  likeness  to  men,  not  in  nature,  but  in  service  and 
subordination  to  God,  the  proper  object  of  worship.  Sunday  School  Times,  Mch.  15, 
1903  :  ]46  — "Ang-els  are  spoken  of  as  greater  in  power  and  might  than  man,  but  that 
could  be  said  of  many  a  lower  animal,  or  even  of  whirlwind  and  tire.  Angels  are  never 
spoken  of  as  a  superior  order  of  spiritual  beings.  "We  are  to  'ju(^e  angels'  (ICor.  6:3),  and 
inferioi-s  are  not  to  judge  superiors." 

Angels  are  an  order  of  intelligences  older  than  man.  The  Fathers  made  the  creation 
of  angels  simultaneous  with  the  original  calling  into  being  of  the  elements,  perhaps 
basing  their  opinion  on  the  apocryi)hal  Ecclesiasticus,  18 : 1  —  "  he  that  liveth  eternally 
created  all  things  together."  In  Job  38:  7,  the  Hebrews  parallelism  makes  "momingstars  '= 
"sons  of  God,"  so  that  angels  are  si)oken  of  as  present  at  certsiin  stages  of  God's  creative 
work.  The  mention  of  "the  serpent"  in  Gen.  3 : 1  implies  the  fall  of  Satan  before  the  fall  of 
man.  We  may  infer  that  the  creation  of  angels  took  place  before  the  creation  of  man 
—  the  lower  before  the  higher.  In  Gen.  2:1,  "all  the  host  of  them,"  whi«li  God  had  created,  may 
bo  intended  to  include  angels.  Man  was  the  crowning  work  of  creation,  created  after 
angels  were  created.  Mason,  Faith  of  the  Gospel,  81  — "Angels  were  perhaps  created 
before  the  material  heavens  and  earth  — a  spiritual  substratum  in  which  the  material 
things  were  planted,  a  preparatory  creation  to  receive  what  was  to  follow.  In  the  vis- 
Ion  of  Jacob  thej' ascend  lirst  and  descend  after;  their  natural  place  is  in  the  world 
below." 

The  constant  representation  of  angels  as  personal  beings  in  Scripture 
cannot  be  explained  as  a  personification  of  absti-act  good  and  evil,  in  accom- 
modation to  Jewish  superstitions,  without  wresting  many  narrative  jjassages 
from  their  obvious  sense  ;  implying  on  the  part  of  Christ  either  dis.simu- 
lation  or  ignorance  as  to  an  important  j^oiut  of  doctrine ;  and  surrendering 
behef  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament  from  which  these  Jewish 
views  of  angehc  beings  were  derived. 

Jesus  accommodated  himself  to  the  popular  belief  in  respect  at  least  to  "  Abraham's  bosom  " 
(  Luke  16 :  22 ),  and  he  confessed  ignorance  with  regard  to  the  time  of  the  end  ( Mark  13  :  32 ) ; 
see  Rush  Rhees,  Life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  24.5-248.  But  in  the  former  case  his  hearers 
probably  understood  him  to  speak  flgurativelj'  and  rhetorically,  while  in  the  latter  case 
there  was  no  teaching  of  the  false  but  onlj'  limitation  of  knowledge  with  regard  to  the 
true.  Our  Lord  did  not  hesitate  to  contradict  Pharisaic  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  cere- 
monies, and  Sadducean  denial  of  resurrection  and  future  life.  The  doctrine  of  angels 
had  even  stronger  hold  upon  the  popular  mind  than  had  these  errors  of  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees.  That  Jesus  did  not  correct  or  denj-  the  general  belief,  but  rather  him- 
self expressed  and  conQrined  it,  implies  that  the  belief  was  rational  and  Scriptural. 
For  one  of  the  best  statements  of  the  argument  for  the  existence  of  evil  spirits,  see 
Broadus,  Com.  on  Mat.  8  :  28. 

Eph.  3 :  10  — "  to  the  intent  that  now  unto  the  principalities  and  the  powers  in  the  heavenly  places  might  be  made  known 
through  the  church  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God  "— excludes  the  hypothesis  that  angels  are  simply 
abstract  conceptions  of  good  or  evil.  We  speak  of  *'  moon-struck  "  people  ( lunatics), 
onlj'  when  we  know  that  nobody  supposes  us  to  believe  in  the  power  of  the  moon  to 
cause  madness.  But  Christ's  contemporaries  did  suppose  him  to  believe  in  angelic 
spirits,  good  and  e%nl.  If  this  belief  was  an  error,  it  was  by  no  means  a  harmless  one, 
and  the  benevolence  as  well  as  the  veracity  of  Christ  would  have  led  him  to  correct  it. 
So  too,  if  Paul  had  known  that  there  were  no  such  beings  as  angels,  he  could  not  hon- 
estly have  contented  himself  with  forbidding  the  Colossians  to  worship  them  ( Col.  2 :  18 ), 
but  would  have  denied  their  existence,  as  he  denied  the  existence  of  heathen  gods 
(1  Cor.  8:4). 

Theodore  Parker  said  it  was  very  evident  that  Jesus  Christ  believed  in  a  personal 
devil.  Harnack,  Weson  des  Christenthums,  3.5  —  "There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Jesus 
shared  with  his  contemporaries  the  representation  of  two  kingdoms,  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  the  kingdom  of  the  devil."  Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus,  1 :  164 — Jesus  "  makes 
it  appear  as  if  Satan  was  the  immediate  tempter.  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  he  does 
so  in  a  merely  figurative  way.  Beyond  all  doubt  Jesus  accepted  the  contemporary 
ideas  as  to  the  real  existence  of  Satan,  and  accordingly,  in  the  particular  cases  of  dis- 
ease referred  to,  he  supposes  a  real  Satanic  temptation."    Maurice,  Theological  Essays, 
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32,  34  — "  The  acknowledg-ment  of  an  evil  spirit  is  cliaracteristic  of  Ciiristianity."  H.  B. 
Smitli,  System,  261— "It  would  appear  that  the  power  of  Satan  in  the  world  reached 
Its  culminating-  point  at  the  time  of  Christ,  and  has  been  less  ever  since." 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  view  which  regards  Satan  as  but  a  col- 
lective term  for  all  evil  beings,  human  or  superhuman.  The  Scrijature 
representations  of  the  progressive  rage  of  the  great  adversary,  from  his  first 
assault  on  human  %-irtue  in  Genesis  to  his  final  overthrow  in  Bevelatiou, 
join  with  the  testimony  of  Christ  just  mentioned,  to  forbid  any  other  con- 
clusion than  this,  that  there  is  a  personal  being  of  great  power,  who  carries 
on  organized  opijosition  to  the  di\dne  government. 

Crane,  The  Relig-ion  of  To-morrow,  299  sq.—  "  We  well  say  'personal  devil,'  for  thei-e 
is  no  devil  but  personality."  We  cannot  deny  the  personality  of  Satan  except  upon 
principles  which  would  compel  us  to  deny  the  existence  of  good  ang-els,  the  personality 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  personality  of  God  the  Father,  —  we  may  add,  even  the  per- 
sonality of  the  human  soul.  Says  Nig-cl  Peuruddock  in  Lord  Beaconsfield's  "  Endym- 
ion":  "Give  me  a  single  argument  against  his  [Satan's]  personality,  which  is  not 
applicable  to  the  personality  of  the  Deity."  One  of  the  most  ingenious  devices  of 
Satan  is  that  of  persuading  men  that  he  has  no  existence.  Next  to  this  is  the  device  of 
substituting  for  belief  in  a  personal  devil  the  belief  in  a  merely  impei-sonal  spirit  of  evil. 
Such  a  substitution  we  find  in  Pfleiderer,  Philosophy  of  Religion,  1 :  311  —"The  idea  of 
the  devil  was  a  welcome  expedient  for  the  need  of  advanced  religious  reflection,  to 
put  God  out  of  relation  to  the  evil  and  badness  of  the  world."  Pfleiderer  tells  us  that 
the  early  optimism  of  the  Hebrews,  like  that  of  the  Greeks,  gave  place  in  later  times 
to  pessimism  and  despair.  But  the  Hebrews  still  had  hope  of  deliverance  by  the 
Messiah  and  an  apocalyptic  reign  of  good. 

For  the  view  that  Satan  is  merely  a  collective  term  for  all  evil  beings,  see  Bushnell, 
Nature  and  the  Supernatural,  134-137.  Bushnell,  holding  moral  evil  to  be  a  necessary 
"  condition  privative  "  of  all  finite  beings  as  such,  believes  that  "  good  angels  have  all 
been  passed  through  and  helped  up  out  of  a  fall,  as  the  redeemed  of  mankind  will  be." 
'•  Elect  angels  "  (1  Tim.  5  :  21 )  then  would  mean  those  saved  after  falling,  not  those  saved /rom 
falling  ;  and  "Satan"  would  be,  not  the  name  of  a  particular  person,  but  the  all  or  total 
of  all  bad  minds  and  powers.  Per  contra,  see  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary,  arts. :  Angels, 
Demons,  Demoniacs,  Satan  ;  Trench,  Studies  in  the  Gospels,  16-26.  For  a  comparison 
of  Satan  in  the  Book  of  Job,  with  Milton's  Satan  in  "Paradise  Lost,"  and  Goethe's 
Mephistopheles  in  "  Faust,"  see  Masson,  The  Three  Devils.  We  may  add  to  this  list 
Dante's  Satan  (or  Dis)  in  the  "Divine  Comedy,"  Byron's  Lucifer  in  "Cain,"  and  Mrs. 
Browning's  Lucifer  in  her  "  Drama  of  Exile  "  ;  see  Gregory.  Christian  Ethics,  219. 

2.     As  to  their  numher  and  organization. 

(  a  )     They  are  of  great  multitude. 

Deut.  33  :  2  —  "Jehovah  ....  came  from  the  ten  thousands  of  holy  ones"  ;  Ps.  63  :  17 —  "The  chariots  of  God  are 
twenty  thousand,  even  thousands  upon  thousands  "  ;  Dan.  7 :  10  —  "  thousands  of  thousands  ministered  unto  him,  and  ten 
thousand  times  ten  thousand  stood  before  him  "  ;  Rev.  5  :  11  —  "I  heard  a  voice  of  many  angels  ....  and  the  number 
of  them  was  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand,  and  thousands  of  thousands."  Auselm  thought  that  the 
number  of  lost  angels  was  filled  up  by  the  number  of  elect  men.  Savage,  Life  after 
Death,  61— The  Pharisees  held  very  exaggerated  notions  of  the  number  of  angelic 
spirits.  They  "said that  a  man,  if  he  threw  a  stone  over  his  shoulder  or  cast  away  a 
broken  piece  of  pottery,  asked  pardon  of  any  spirit  that  he  might  possibly  have  hit  in  so 
doing."  So  in  W.  H.  H.  Murray's  time  it  was  said  to  be  dangerous  in  the  Adirondack 
to  fire  a  gun,  —  you  might  hit  a  man. 

(6)     They  constitute  a  company,  as  distinguished  from  a  race. 

Mat.  22  :  30  —  "  they  neither  marry,  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  hut  are  as  angels  in  heaven  "  ;  luke  20  :  36  — 
"  neither  can  they  die  any  more  :  for  they  are  equal  unto  the  angels ;  and  are  sons  of  God."  We  are  called  "sons 
ofmen,"  but  angels  are  never  called  "sons  of  angels,"  but  only  "sons  of  God."  They  ai"e  not 
developed  from  one  original  .stock,  and  no  such  common  nature  binds  them  together  as 
binds  together  the  race  of  man.  They  have  no  common  character  and  history.  Each 
was  created  separately,  and  each  apostate  angel  fell  by  himself.    Humanity  fell  all  at 
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once  in  its  first  father.  Cut  down  a  tree,  and  you  cut  down  its  branches.  But  angels 
were  so  many  sepai-ate  ti-ees.  Some  lapsed  into  sin,  but  some  remained  holy.  See  Godet, 
Bib.  Studies  O.  T.,  1-29.  This  may  be  one  reason  why  salvation  was  provided  for  fallen 
man,  but  not  for  fallen  ang-els.  Christ  could  join  himself  to  humanity  by  taking  the 
common  nature  of  all.  There  was  no  common  nature  of  angels  which  he  could  take. 
SeeHeb.2:16 — "  not  to  angels  doth  he  give  help."  The  anglils  are  "sons  of  Sod,"  as  having  no  earthly 
parentage  and  no  parentage  at  all  except  the  divine.  Eph.  3  :  14, 15  —  "the  Father,  of  whom  erery 
fatherhood  in  heaven  and  on  earth  is  named," —  not  "every  femily,"  as  in  K.  V.,  for  there  are  no  families 
aiuong  the  angels.  The  marginal  rendering  "fatherhood"  is  better  than  "family,"  —all  the 
Trarpiai  are  named  from  the  narrip.  Dodge,  Christian  Theology,  172  — "  The  bond  between 
angels  is  simply  a  mental  and  moral  one.  They  can  gain  nothing  by  inheritance,  noth- 
ing through  domestic  and  family  life,  nothing  through  a  society  held  together  by  a  bond 
of  blood.  .  .  .  Belonging  to  two  worlds  and  not  simply  to  one,  the  human  soul  has  in  it 
the  springs  of  a  deeper  and  wider  experience  than  angels  can  have.  .  .  .  God  comes 
nearer  to  man  than  to  his  angels."  Newman  Smyth,  Through  Science  to  Faith,  191  — 
"  I  n  the  resurrection  life  of  man,  the  species  has  died ;  man  the  individual  lives  on.  Sex 
shall  be  no  more  needed  for  the  sake  of  life ;  they  shall  no  more  marry,  but  men  and 
women,  the  children  of  marriage,  shall  be  as  the  angels.  Through  the  death  of  the 
human  species  shall  be  gained,  as  the  consummation  of  all,  the  immortality  of  the 
individuals." 

(  c  )    They  are  of  various  ranks  and  endo"WTnents. 

Col.  1  :  16  —  "thrones  or  dominions  or  principalities  or  powers";  1  Thess.  4  :  16  —  "the  voice  of  the  archangel"; 
Jnde9 — "Michael  the  archangel."  Michael  (  =  who  is  like  God?)  is  the  only  one  expressly  called 
an  archangel  in  Scripture,  although  Gabriel  (=  God's  hero )  hsis  been  called  an  ai-ch- 
angel  by  Milton.  In  Scripture,  Michael  seems  the  messenger  of  law  and  judgment; 
Gabriel,  tin-  messenger  of  mercy  and  promise.  The  fact  that  Scripture  has  but  one 
archangel  is  proof  that  its  doctrine  of  angels  was  not,  as  has  sometimes  been  charged, 
derived  from  Babylonian  and  Persian  sources ;  for  there  we  find  seven  archangels 
instead  of  one.  There,  moreover,  we  find  the  evil  spirit  enthroned  as  a  god,  while  in 
Scripture  he  is  represented  as  a  trembling  slave. 

Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus,  1:51  — "The  devout  and  trustful  consciousness  of  the 
immediate  nearness  of  God,  which  is  expressed  in  so  many  beautiful  utterances  of  the 
Psalmist,  appeare  to  be  supplanted  in  later  Judaism  by  a  belief  in  angels,  which  is 
closely  analogous  to  the  superstitious  belief  in  the  saints  on  the  part  of  the  Romish 
church.  It  is  very  significant  that  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Jesus  could  no  longer  con- 
ceive of  the  promulgation  of  the  law  on  Sinai,  which  was  to  them  the  foundation  of 
their  whole  religion,  as  an  immediate  revelation  of  Jeliovah  to  Moses,  except  as  insti- 
tuted through  the  mediation  of  angels  (Acts  7  :  38,  53 ;  GaL  3  :  19;  Heb.  2:2;  Josephus,  Ant.' 
15  :  5,  3 ). 

(  d )    They  have  an  organization. 

1  Sam.  1:11  —  "  Jehovah  of  hosts  "  ;  1  K.  22 :  19  — "Jehovah  sitting  on  his  throne,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven  standing 
by  him  on  his  right  hand  and  on  his  left"  ;  Mat.  26  :  53  —  "twelve  legions  of  angels"  —suggests  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Uoman  army;  25:41  —  "  the  devil  and  his  angels  "  ;  Eph.  2 :  2 —  "  the  prince  of  the  powers 
in  the  air";  Rev.  2  :  13  —  "Satan's  throne"  {  not  "seat ") ;  16  :  10  —  "throne  of  the  beast"  —  "a  hellish  par- 
ody of  the  heavenly  kingdom"  (Trench).  The  phrase  "host  of  heaven,"  in  Dout.  4  :  19  ;  17:3; 
Acts  7  :  42,  probably  =  the  stars ;  but  in  Gen.  32  :  2,  "  God's  host "  =  angels,  for  when  Jacob  saw 
the  angels  he  said  "  This  is  God's  host."  In  general  the  phrases  "God  of  hosts  ",  "  Lord  of  hosts  "  seem 
to  mean  "God  of  angels",  "Lord  of  angels":  compare  2  Chron.  18  :  18;  Luke  2: 13;  Rev.  19:14 
—  "the  armies  which  are  in  heaven."  Yet  in  Neh.  9  :  6  and  Ps.  33  :  6  the  word  "host"  seems  to  include 
both  angels  and  stars. 

Satan  is  "the  ape  of  God."  He  has  a  throne.  He  is  "the  prince  ofthe  world  "( John  14  :  30 ; 
16: 11),  "the  prince  of  the  powers  of  the  air"  (Eph.  2:2).  There  is  a  cosmos  and  order  of  evil,  as 
well  as  a  cosmos  and  order  of  good,  though  Christ  is  stronger  than  the  strong  man 
armed  (Luke  11 :  21 )  and  rules  even  over  Satan.  On  Satan  in  the  Old  Te-staraent,  see  art. 
by  T.  W.  Chambens,  in  Presb.  and  Ref.  Rev.,  Jan.  1893  :  22-34.  The  first  mention  of  Satan 
is  in  the  account  of  the  Fall  in  Gen.  3  : 1-15 ;  the  second  in  Lev.  16  :  8,  where  one  of  the  two 
goats  on  the  day  of  atonement  is  said  to  be  "for  Azazel, '  or  Satan  ;  the  third  where  Satan 
moved  David  to  number  Israel  (1  Chron.  21 : 1 ) ;  the  fourth  in  the  book  of  Job  1 :  6-12 ;  the 
fifth  in  Zech.  3  : 1-3,  where  Satan  stands  as  the  adversary  of  Joshua  the  high  priest,  but 
Jehovah  addresses  Satan  and  rebukes  him.    Cheyne,  Com.  on  Isaiah,  vol.  1,  p.  11,  thinks 
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that  the  stars  were  first  called  the  hosts  of  God,  with  the  notion  that  they  were  ani- 
mated creatures.  In  later  times  the  belief  in  angels  threw  into  the  backg-round  the 
belief  in  the  stars  as  animated  beings ;  the  angels  however  were  connected  very  closely 
with  the  stars.  Marlowe,  in  his  Taniburlaine,  says :  "  The  moon,  the  planets,  and  the 
meteors  light.  These  ang-els  in  their  crystal  armor  fight  A  doubtful  battle." 

Witli  regard  to  tlie  '  cherubim '  of  Genesis,  Exodus,  and  Ezekiel,  —  with 
which  the  '  seraphim '  of  Isaiah  and  the  '  living  creatures '  of  the  book  of 
Eevelation  are  to  be  identitied,  —  the  most  probable  interpretation  is  that 
which  regards  them,  not  as  actual  beings  of  higher  rank  than  man,  but  as 
symbolic  appearances,  intended  to  represent  redeemed  humanity,  endowed 
"nith  all  the  creature  perfections  lost  by  the  Fall,  and  made  to  be  the 
dwelling-place  of  God. 

Some  have  held  that  the  cherubim  are  symbols  of  the  divine  attributes,  or  of  God's 
government  over  nature ;  see  Smith's  Bib.  Diet.,  art. :  Cherub ;  Alford,  Cora,  on  Rev,  4 : 
6-8,  and  HuJsean  Lectures,  1841 :  vol.  1,  Lect.  3 ;  Ebrard,  Dogmatik,  1 :  278.  But  whatever 
of  truth  belongs  to  this  view  may  be  included  in  the  doctrine  stated  above.  The 
cherubim  are  indeed  symbols  of  nature  pervaded  by  the  divine  energy  and  subordinated 
to  the  divine  purposes,  but  they  are  symbols  of  nature  only  because  they  are  symbols 
of  man  in  his  twofold  capacity  of  image  of  God  and  priest  of  nature.  Man,  as  having  a 
body,  is  a  part  of  nature ;  as  having  a  soul,  he  emerges  from  nature  and  gives  to  nature 
a  voice.  Through  man,  nattu-e,  otherwise  blind  and  dead,  is  able  to  appreciate  and  to 
express  the  Creator's  glory. 

The  doctrine  of  the  cherubim  embraces  the  following  points :  1.  The  cherubim  are 
not  personal  beings,  but  are  artiflcial,  temporary,  symbolic  figures.  3.  While  they  are 
not  themselves  personal  existences,  they  are  symbols  of  personal  existence  —  symbols 
not  of  divine  or  angelic  perfections  but  of  human  nature  ( Ex.  1 :  5  —  "  they  had  the  likeness  of  a 
maa  "  ;  ReT.  5:9  —  A.  V.  —  "  thou  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood  "  —  so  read  X,  B,  and  Tregelles  ; 
the  Eng.  and  Am.  Rev.  Vers.,  however,  follow  A  and  Tischendorf,  and  omit  the  word 
"us" ).  3.  They  are  emblems  of  human  nature,  not  in  its  present  stage  of  development, 
but  possessed  of  all  its  original  perfections ;  for  this  reason  the  most  perfect  animal 
forms  —  the  kinglike  courage  of  the  lion,  the  patient  service  of  the  ox,  the  soaring 
insight  of  the  eagle  —  are  combined  with  that  of  man  ( Ez.  1  and  10 ;  Rev.  4:6-8).  4.  These 
cherubic  forms  represent,  not  merely  material  or  earthly  perfections,  but  human 
nature  spiritualized  and  sanctified.  They  are  "  Uying  creatures "  and  their  life  is  a  holy  life 
of  obedience  to  the  divine  will  (Ez.  1:12 — "whither  the  spirit  was  to  go,  they  went").  5.  They 
symbolize  a  human  nature  exalted  to  be  the  dwelling-place  of  God.  Hence  the  inner 
curtains  of  the  tabernacle  were  inwoven  with  cherubic  figures,  and  God's  glory  was 
manifested  on  the  mercy-seat  between  the  cherubim  (Ex.  37:6-9).  While  the  flaming 
sword  at  the  gates  of  Eden  was  the  symbol  of  justice,  the  cherubim  were  symbols  of 
mercy  —  keeping  the  "way  of  the  tree  of  life"  for  man,  untU  by  sacrifice  and  renewal 
Paradise  should  be  regained  ( Gen.  3 :  24  ). 

In  corroboration  of  this  general  view,  note  that  angels  and  cherubim  never  go 
together ;  and  that  in  the  closing  visions  of  the  book  of  Revelation  these  symbolic  forms 
are  seen  no  longer.  When  redeemed  humanity  has  entered  heaven,  the  figures  which 
typified  that  humanity,  having  served  their  purpose,  finally  disappear.  For  fuller 
elaboration,  see  A.  H.  Strong,  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Cherubim,  in  Philosophy 
and  Religion,  391-399  ;Fairbalrn,  Tj-pology,  1 :  185-208 ;  Elliott,  Horfe  Apocalyptica;,  1 :  87 ; 
Bib.  Sac,  1876  :  32-51 ;  Bib.  Com.,  1:  49-53— "  The  winged  lions,  eagles,  and  bulls,  that 
guard  the  entrances  of  the  palace  of  Nineveh,  are  worshipers  rather  than  divinities." 
It  has  lately  been  shown  that  the  winged  bull  of  Assyiia  was  called  "  Kerub  "  almost  as 
far  back  as  the  time  of  Moses.  The  word  appears  in  its  Hebrew  form  500  years  before 
the  Jews  had  any  contact  with  the  Persian  dominion.  The  Jews  did  not  derive  it  from 
any  Aryan  race.    It  belonged  to  their  own  language. 

The  variable  form  of  the  cherubim  seems  to  prove  that  they  are  symbolic  appearances 
rather  than  real  beings.  A  parallel  may  be  found  in  classical  literature.  In  Horace, 
Carmina,  3:  11.  15,  Cerberus  has  three  heads ;  in  2 :  13,  34,  he  has  a  hundred.  Breal, 
Semantics  suggests  that  the  three  heads  may  be  dog-heads,  while  the  hundred  heads 
may  be  snake-heads.  But  Cerberus  is  also  represented  in  Greece  as  having  only  one 
head.  Cerberus  must  therefore  be  a  symbol  rather  than  an  actually  existing  creature. 
H.  W.  Congdon  of  Wyoming,  N.  Y.,  held,  however,  tha-t  the  cjherubim  are  symbols  o£ 
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God's  life  in  the  universe  as  a  whole.  Ez.  28:14-19  —  "the  anointed  cherub  that  covereth"  =  the 
power  of  the  King  of  Tyre  was  so  all-pervarling-  throughout  his  dominion,  his 
sovereigutj'  so  absolute,  and  his  decrees  so  instantly  obeyed,  that  his  rule  resembled 
the  divine  government  over  the  world.  Mr.  Congdon  regarded  the  cherubim  as  a  proof 
of  monism.  See  Margoliouth,  The  Lord's  Prayer,  159-180.  On  animal  characteristics 
in  man,  see  Hopkins,  Scriptural  Idea  of  Man,  105. 

3.     As  to  their  moral  cJiaracter. 

(  a  )    They  were  all  created  lioly. 

Gen.  1 :  31  —  "  God  saw  everything  that  he  had  made,  and,  behold,  it  was  very  good  " ;  Jude  6  —  "  angels  that  kept 
not  their  own  beginning  "  —  apxriv  seems  here  to  mean  their  beginning  in  holy  character,  rather 
than  their  original  lordship  and  dominion. 

( 6  )     They  had  a  probation. 

This  we  infer  from  1  Tim.  5  :  21  —  "  the  elect  angels  " ;  c/.  1  Pet.  1:1,  2  — "elect ....  unto  obedience. "  If 
certain  angels,  like  certain  men,  are  "elect  ....  unto  obedience, "  it  would  seem  to  follow 
that  there  was  a  period  of  probation,  during  which  their  obedience  or  disobedience 
determined  their  future  destinj- ;  see  Ellicott  on  1  Tim.  5 :  21.  Mason,  Faith  of  the  Gospel, 
106-108  —  "Gen.3:14 — 'Because  thou  hast  done  this,  cursed  art  thou ' — in  the  sentence  on  the  serpent, 
seems  to  implj'  that  Satan's  day  of  grace  was  ended  when  he  seduced  man.  Thence- 
forth he  was  driven  to  live  on  dust,  to  triumph  only  in  sin,  to  pick  up  a  living  out  of 
man,  to  possess  man's  body  or  soul,  to  tempt  from  the  good." 

{f)    Some  preserved  their  integi-ity. 

Ps.  89:7 — "the  council  of  the  holy  ones" — a  designation  of  angels;  Mark  8: 38 — "the  holy  angels," 
Shakespeare,  Macbeth,  4:3—"  Angels  are  bright  still,  though  the  brightest  fell." 

{d)    Some  fell  from  their  state  of  imiocence. 

John  8 :  44  —  "He  was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning,  and  standeth  not  in  the  truth,  because  there  is  no  truth  in 
him  "  ;  2  Pet.  2:4  —  "angels  when  they  sinned  "  ;  Jude  6  —  " angels  who  kept  not  their  own  beginning,  but  left  their 
proper  habitation."  Shakespeare,  Henry  VIII,  3:2 — "Cromwell,  I  charge  tlicc.  lling 
away  ambition ;  By  that  sin  fell  the  angels ;  how  can  man  tlien,  The  image  of  his  Maker, 
hope  to  win  bj''  it?  .  .  .  .  How  wretched  Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes' 
favors  I  .  .  .  .  When  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer,  Never  to  hope  again." 

(  e  )    The  good  are  confirmed  in  good. 

Mat.  6  :  10  —  "Thy  will  be  done,  as  in  heaven,  so  on  earth  "  ;  18 :  10  —  "in  heaven  their  angels  do  always  behold  the 
face  of  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven"  ;  2  Cor.  11:14  —  "an  angel  of  light." 

(/)    The  evil  are  confirmed  in  evil. 

Mat.  13 :  19  —  "  the  evil  one  "  ;  1  John  5 :  18, 19  —  "  the  evil  one  toncheth  him  not  ...  .  the  whole  world  lieth  in  the 
evil  one  " ;  c/.  John  8 :  44  —  "  Ye  are  of  your  lather  the  devil  ....  When  he  speaketh  a  lie,  he  speaketh  of  his  own : 
for  he  is  a  liar,  and  the  father  thereof" ;  Mat.  6 :  13  —  "  deliver  us  from  the  evil  one." 

From  these  Scriptural  statements  we  infer  that  all  free  creatures  pass  through  a 
period  of  probation;  that  prol)ation  does  not  necessarily  involve  a  fall;  that  there  is 
possible  a  sinless  development  of  moral  beings.  Other  Scriptui-esseem  to  intimate  that 
the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  is  an  object  of  interest  and  wonder  to  other  orders  of 
intelligence  than  our  own ;  that  they  are  drawn  in  Christ  more  closelj'  to  G  od  and  to  us ; 
in  short,  that  they  are  confirmed  in  their  integrity  by  the  cross.  See  1  Pet.  1:12  — "which 
things  angels  desire  to  look  into  "  ;  Eph.  3 :  10  —  "  that  now  unto  the  principalities  and  the  powers  in  the  heavenly  places 
might  be  made  known  through  the  church  the  man^fo'd  wisdom  of  God  "  ;  Col.  1 :  20  —  "through  him  to  reconcile  all 
things  unto  himself  ....  whether  things  upon  the  earth,  or  things  in  the  heavens  "  ;  Eph.  1:10  —  "to  sum  up  all  things 
in  Christ,  the  things  in  the  heavens,  and  the  things  upon  the  earth  "=  "  the  imilication  of  the  whole  universe 

in  Christ  as  the  divine  centre The  great  system  is  a  harp  all  whose  strings  are  in 

tune  but  one,  and  that  one  jarring  string  makes  discord  tlu-oughout  the  whole.  The 
whole  universe  shall  feel  the  influence,  and  shall  be  reduced  to  harmony,  when  that 
one  string,  the  world  in  which  we  live,  shall  be  put  in  tune  by  the  hand  of  love  and 
mercy  "  —  freely  quoted  from  Leitoh,  God's  Glory  in  the  Heavens,  337-330. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  God  is  using  this  earth  as  a  breeding-ground  from  which  to 
populate  the  universe.    Mark  Hopkins,  Life,  317—"  While  there  shall  be  gathered  at 
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last  and  preserved,  as  Paul  says,  a  holy  church,  and  every  man  shall  be  perfect  and  the 
church  shall  be  spotless,  ....  there  will  be  other  forms  of  perfection  in  other  depart- 
ments of  the  universe.  And  when  the  great  day  of  restitution  shall  come  and  God 
shall  vindicate  his  govei-nment,  there  may  be  seen  to  be  coming  in  from  other  depart- 
ments of  the  universe  a  long-  procession  of  angelic  forms,  great  white  legions  from 
Sirius,  from  Arcturus  and  the  chambers  of  the  South,  gathering  around  the  throne 
of  God  and  that  centre  around  which  the  universe  revolves." 

4.     As  to  their  employments. 

A.     The  employments  of  good  angels. 

(a)     Tliey  stand  in  tlie  presence  of  God  and  worsliip  him. 

Ps.  29 : 1,  2  —  "  Ascribe  unto  Jehovali,  0  ye  sons  of  the  mighty,  Ascribe  unto  Jehovah  glory  and  strength.  Ascribe  unto 
Jehovah  the  glory  due  unto  his  name.  Worship  Jehovah  in  holy  array"  —  Perowne :  "Heaven  being 
thought  of  as  one  great  temple,  and  all  the  worshipers  therein  as  clothed  in  priestly 
vestments. "  Ps.  89  :  7  —  "  a  God  very  terrible  in  the  counci  1  of  the  holy  ones, ' '  i.  c,  angels  —  Perowne : 
"  Angels  are  called  an  assembly  or  congregation,  as  the  church  above,  which  like  the 
church  below  worshijis  and  praises  God. ' '  Mat.  18 :  10  —  "in  heaven  their  angels  do  always  behold 
the  face  of  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven."  In  apparent  allusion  to  this  text,  Dante  represents  the 
saints  as  dwelling  in  the  presence  of  God  yet  at  the  same  time  rendering-  humble  service 
to  their  fellow  men  here  upon  the  earth.  Just  in  proportion  to  their  nearness  to  God 
and  the  light  they  receive  from  him,  is  the  influence  they  are  able  to  exert  over 
others. 

(  6 )     They  rejoice  in  God's  works. 

Job  38  :  7  —  "  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy  "  ;  Luke  15  :  10  —  "  there  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God 
over  one  sinner  that  repenteth";  f/.  2Tim.  2:25  —  " if peradventure  God  may  give  them  repentance."  Dante 
represents  the  angels  that  are  nearest  to  God,  the  infinite  source  of  Ufe,  as  ever 
advancing  toward  the  spring-time  of  youth,  so  that  the  oldest  angels  are  the  youngest. 

( c  )  They  execute  God's  mU,  —  by  working  in  nature  ; 

Ps.  103 :  20  —  "  Te  his  angels  .  .  .  that  fulfil  his  word,  Hearkening  unto  the  voice  of  his  word ; "  104 : 4  marg  — 
"  Who  maketh  his  angels  winds ;  His  ministers  a  flaming  fire,"  i.  c,  lightnings.  See  Alford  on  Heb.  1 : 7 — 
"The  order  of  the  Hebrew  words  here  [iuPs.  104:4]  is  not  the  same  as  in  the  former 
verses  (  see  especially  v.  3 ),  where  we  have : '  Who  maketh  the  clouds  bis  chariot.'  For  this  trans- 
position, those  who  insist  that  the  passage  means  'he  maketh  winds  his  messengers' 
can  give  no  reason." 

Farrar  on  Heb.  1 : 7  —  "  He  maketh  his  angels  winds " :  "  The  Rabbis  often  refer  to  the  fact  that 
God  makes  his  angels  assume  any  form  he  pleases,  whether  man  (  Gen.  18 : 2  )  or  woman 
(Zech5:9  —  "two  women,  and  the  wind  was  in  their  wings"),  or  winder  flame  (Ex.  3:2 — "angel  .  .  .  in  a 
flame  of  fire";  2K  6:17).  But  that  untenable  and  fleeting  form  of  existence  which  is  the 
glory  of  the  angels  would  be  an  inferiority  in  the  Son.  He  could  not  be  clothed, 
as  they  are  at  God's  will,  in  the  fleeting  robes  of  material  phenomena."  John  Henry 
Newman,  in  his  Apologia,  sees  an  angel  in  evei-y  flower.  Mason,  Faith  of  the  Gospel, 
82  —  "  Origcn  thought  not  a  blade  of  grass  nor  a  fly  was  without  its  angel.  Rev.  14: 18  — 
an  angel '  that  hath  power  over  fire ' ;  John  5:4  —  intermittent  spring  under  charge  of  an  angel ; 
Mat.  28 : 2  —  descent  of  an  angel  caused  earthquake  on  the  morning  of  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion ;  Luke  13 :  11  —  control  of  diseases  is  ascribed  to  angels." 

( cZ  )  by  guiding  the  aflGairs  of  nations  ; 

Dan.  10  :12, 13,  21  —  "I  come  for  thy  words'  sake.  But  the  prince  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia  withstood  me  .  .  . 
Michael,  one  of  the  chief  princes,  came  to  help  me  .  .  .  Michael  your  prince  "  ;  11 : 1  —  "  And  as  for  me,  in  the  first  year 
of  Darius  the  Hede,  1  stood  up  to  confirm  and  strengthen  him  "  ;  12 : 1  —  "at  that  time  shall  Michael  stand  up,  the 
great  prince  who  standeth  for  the  children  of  thy  people."  Mason,  Faith  of  the  Gospel,  87,  suggests 
the  question  whether  "  the  spirit  of  the  age  "  or  "  the  national  character  "  in  any  par- 
ticular case  may  not  be  due  to  the  unseen  "principalities"  under  which  men  live. 
Paul  certainly  recognizes,  in  Eph.  2:2,  "theprince  of  the  powers  of  the  air,  ...  the  spirit  that  now  worketh 
in  the  sons  of  disobedience."  May  not  good  angels  be  entrusted  with  influence  over  nation*^ 
affairs  to  counteract  <;he  twiland  help  t.h<3  q(of>d? 
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(  c  )  by  watchiug  over  tlie  interests  of  particular  cliurclies  ; 

1  Cor.  11 :  10  —  "  for  this  cause  ought  the  -women  to  have  a  sign  of  authority  [  i.  c,  a  veil  ]  on  her  head,  because  of 
the  angels "  —  who  watch  over  the  church  and  have  care  for  its  order.  Matheson,  Spirit- 
ual Development  of  St.  Paul,  243—"  Man's  covering  is  woman's  power.  Ministration  is 
her  power  and  it  allies  her  with  a  g-reater  than  man  —  the  angel.  Christianity  is  a  fem- 
inine strength.  Judaism  had  made  woman  only  a  means  to  an  end  — the  multipUca- 
tion  of  the  race.  So  it  had  degraded  her.  Paul  will  restore  woman  to  her  oi-iginal  and 
equal  dignity."  Col.  2:18 — "Let  no  man  rob  you  of  your  prize  by  a  voluntary  humility  and  worshiping  of 
the  angels"— a  false  worship  which  would  be  very  natural  if  angels  were  present  to 
guard  the  meetings  of  the  saints.  1  Tim.  5 :  21 —  "  I  charge  thee  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  Christ  Jesus, 
and  the  elect  angels,  that  thou  observe  these  things"  —  the  public  duties  of  the  Christian  minister. 

Alford  regards  "the  angels  of  the  seven  churches"  (Rev.  1:20)  as  superhuman  beings  appointed 
to  represent  and  guard  the  churches,  and  that  upon  the  grounds  :  ( 1 )  that  the  word 
is  used  elsewhere  In  the  book  of  Revelation  only  in  this  sense;  and  (3)  that  nothing 
in  the  book  is  addressed  to  a  teacher  individually,  but  all  to  some  one  who  reflects  the 
complexitm  and  fortunes  of  the  church  as  no  human  person  could.  AVe  pi-eter,  how- 
ever, to  regard  "the  angels  of  the  seven  ohurche'''  as  meaning  simply  the  pastors  of  the  seven 
churches.  The  word  "angel"  means  simply  "messenger,"  and  may  be  used  of  human  as 
well  as  of  superhuman  beings  — see  Hag.  1:13  —  "Haggai,  Jehovah's  messenger  "  —  literally,  "the 
angel  of  Jehovah."  The  use  of  the  word  in  this  figurative  sense  would  not  be  incon- 
gruous with  the  mystical  character  of  the  book  of  llevelation  (see  Bib.  Sac.  12  :  3159 ). 
John  Lightfoot,  Heb.  and  Talmud.  Exerc,  2:90,  says  that  "angel"  was  a  t«rm  desig- 
nating oflicer  or  elder  of  a  synagogue.  See  also  Bp.  Lightfoot,  Com.  on  Philippians, 
187,  18C;  Jacobs,  Eccl.  Polity,  100  and  note.  In  the  Irvingite  church,  accordingly, 
"  angels  "  constitute  an  oflicial  class. 

if)  ^y  assisting  and  protecting  individual  believers  ; 

1  K.  19 :  5  —  "an  angel  touched  him  [ Elijah ],  and  said  unto  him,  Arise  and  eat "  ;  Ps.  91 :  11  —  " he  will  give  his 
angels  charge  over  thee,  To  keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways.  They  shall  bear  thee  up  in  their  hands,  Lest  thou  dash  thy  foot 
against  a  stone "  ;  Dan.  6 : 22  —  "My  God  hath  sent  his  angel,  and  hath  shut  the  lions'  mouths,  and  they  have  not  hurt 
me  "  ;  Mat.  4 :  11  — "  angels  came  and  ministered  unto  him  " — Jesus  was  the  type  of  all  believers ;  18 :  10  — 
"  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones,  for  I  say  unto  yi)u,  that  in  heaven  their  angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  my 
Father  "  ;  compare  verse  6  —  "  one  of  these  little  ones  that  believe  on  me  " ;  see  Meyer,  Ct)m.  i>i  loco,  who 
regards  these  passages  as  jiroving  the  doctrine  of  guardian  angels.  Luke  16 :  22  —  "  the  beg- 
gar died,  and  ....  was  carried  away  by  the  angels  into  Abraham's  bosom ' ' ;  Heb.  1:14  —  "Are  they  not  all  minister- 
ing spirits,  sent  forth  to  do  service  for  tho  sake  of  them  that  shall  inherit  salvation  ?  "  Compare  Acts  12 :  15  —  "  And 
they  said.  It  is  his  angel "  —  of  Peter  standing  knocking ;  see  Hackett,  Com.  in  loco :  the  utter- 
ance "  expresses  a  popular  belief  prevalent  among  the  Jews,  which  is  neither  afBrmed 
nor  denied. ''  Shakespeare,  Henry  IV,  2nd  part,  2 : 2 —"  For  the  boy  —  there  is  a  good 
angel  about  him."  Per  contra,  see  Broadus,  Com.  on  Mat.  18  :  10  —  "It  is  simply  said  of 
believers  as  a  class  that  there  are  angels  which  are  '  their  angels ' ;  but  there  is  nothing  here 
or  elsewhere  to  show  that  one  angel  has  special  charge  of  one  believer. " 

( (/  )     by  punisMng  God's  enemies. 

2  K.  19 :  35  —  "it  came  to  pass  that  night,  that  the  angel  of  Jehovah  went  forth,  and  smote  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians 
an  hundred  fourscore  and  five  thousand  "  ;  Acts  12 :  23  — "  And  immediately  an  angel  of  the  Lord  smote  him,  because  he 
gave  not  God  the  glory :  and  he  was  eaten  of  worms,  and  gave  up  the  ghost. " 

A  general  survey  of  this  Scripture  testimony  as  to  the  employments  of 
good  angels  leads  us  to  the  following  conclusions  : 

Fu'st,  —  that  good  angels  are  not  to  be  considered  as  the  mediating 
agents  of  God's  regular  and  common  providence,  but  as  the  ministers  of 
his  special  providence  in  the  afiairs  of  his  church.  He  '  maketh  his  angels 
winds  '  and  '  a  flaming  fire, '  not  in  his  ordinary  procedure,  but  in  connec- 
tion with  special  displays  of  his  power  for  moral  ends  (  Deut.  33  : 2  ;  Acts 
7  :  53  ;  Gal.  3  :  19  ;  Heb.  2:2).  Their  intervention  is  apparently  occasional 
and  exceptional  —  not  at  their  ovra.  option,  but  only  as  it  is  permitted  or 
commanded  by  God.     Hence  we  are  not  to  conceive  of  angels  as  coming 
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between  lis  aud  God,  nor  are  we,  without  special  revelation  of  the  fact,  to 
attribute  to  them  iu  any  particular  case  the  effects  which  the  Scriptures 
generally  ascribe  to  divine  providence.  Like  miracles,  therefore,  angelic 
appearances  generally  mark  God's  entrance  upon  new  epochs  in  the  unfold- 
ing of  his  plans.  Hence  we  read  of  angels  at  the  completion  of  creation 
( Job  38  : 7 )  ;  at  the  giving  of  the  law  (  Gal.  3  :  19 )  ;  at  the  birth  of  Christ 
(Luke  2  :  13)  ;  at  the  two  temptations  in  the  wilderness  aud  in  Gethsemane 
( Mat.  4  :  11,  Luke  22  :43 ) ;  at  the  resurrection  (Mat.  28  : 2 )  ;  at  the  ascen- 
sion (Acts  1 :10)  ;  at  the  final  judgment  (Mat.  25  :31). 

The  substance  of  these  remarks  may  be  found  in  Hodge,  Systematic  Theology,  1 :  637- 
645.  Milton  tells  us  that  "  Millions  of  spiritual  ci-eatures  walk  the  earth  Unseen,  both 
when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep."  Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  it  is  a  question  of 
interest  why  such  angelic  beings  as  have  to  do  with  human  all'airs  are  not  at  present 
seen  by  men.  Paul's  admonition  against  the  "worshiping  of  the  angols"  (Col.  2: 18)  seems  to 
suggest  the  reason.  If  men  have  not  abstained  from  worshiiiiug  their  fellow-men, 
when  these  latter  have  been  priests  or  media  of  divine  communications,  the  danger  of 
idolatry  would  be  much  greater  if  we  came  into  close  and  constant  contact  with  angels ; 
see  Rev.  22  :  8,  9— "I  fell  down  to  worship  before  the  feet  of  the  angel  which  showed  me  these  things.  And  he  saith 
unto  me,  See  thou  do  it  not." 

The  fact  that  we  do  not  in  our  day  see  angels  should  not  make  us  sceptical  as  to  their 
existence  any  more  than  the  fact  that  we  do  not  in  our  day  see  miracles  should  make 
us  doubt  the  reality  of  the  New  Testament  miracles.  As  evil  spirits  were  permitted  to 
work  most  actively  when  Christianity  began  its  appeal  to  men,  so  good  angels  were  then 
most  frequently  recognized  as  executing  the  divine  purposes.  Nevius,  Demon-Posses- 
sion, 278,  thinks  that  evil  spirits  are  still  at  work  where  Christianity  comes  in  conflict 
with  heathenism,  and  that  they  retire  into  the  background  as  Christianity  triumphs. 
This  may  be  true  also  of  good  angels.  Otherwise  we  might  be  in  danger  of  overestimat- 
ing their  greatness  and  authority.  Father  Taylor  was  right  when  he  said :  "  Folks  are 
better  than  angels."  It  is  vain  to  sing  :  "  I  want  to  be  an  angel."  We  never  shall  be 
angels.  Victor  Hugo  is  wrong  when  he  says :  "  I  am  the  tadpole  of  an  archangel." 
John  Smith  is  not  an  angel,  and  he  never  will  be.  But  he  may  be  far  greater  than  an 
angel,  because  Christ  took,  not  tlie  nature  of  angels,  but  the  nature  of  man  (Keb.  2  :16  ). 

As  intimated  above,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  even  the  invisible  presence  of 
angels  is  a  constant  one.  Doddridge's  dream  of  accident  prevented  by  angelic  interpo- 
sition seems  to  embody  the  essential  truth.  We  append  the  passages  referred  to  in  the 
text.  Job  38 :  7  —  "  When  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  And  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy  "  ;  Deut.  33  : 2  — 
"  JehoTah  came  from  Sinai  ....  he  came  from  the  ten  thousands  of  holy  ones :  At  his  right  hand  was  a  fiery  law 
for  them";  Gal.  3  :  19  — "it  [the  law]  was  ordained  through  angels  by  the  hand  of  a  mediator";  Heb.  2:2  — 
"the  word  spoken  through  angels";  Acts  7:53— "who  received  the  law  as  it  was  ordained  by  angels"  ;  Luke  2:13  — 
"  suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel  a  multitude  of  tha  heavenly  host " ;  Mat.  4:11  —  "  Then  the  devil  leaveth  him ;  aud 
behold,  angels  came  and  ministered  unto  him"  ;  Luke  22:43  —  "And  there  appeared  unto  him  an  angel  from  heaven, 
strengthening  him "  ;  Mat.  28 : 2  —  "an  angel  of  the  Lord  descended  from  heaven,  and  came  and  rolled  away  the  stone, 
and  sat  upon  it "  ;  Acts  1:10  —  "  And  while  they  were  looking  steadfastly  into  heaven  as  he  went,  behold,  two  men 
stood  by  them  in  white  apparel";  Mat.  25:31  — "when  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  his  glory,  and  all  the  angels  with 
him,  then  shall  he  sit  on  the  throne  of  his  glory," 

Secondly,  — that  their  power,  as  being  in  its  nature  dependent  and  derived, 
is  exercised  in  accordance  with  the  laAvs  of  the  spiritual  and  natural  world. 
They  cannot,  like  God,  create,  perform  miracles,  act  Avithout  means,  search 
the  heart.  Unlike  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  can  influence  the  human  mind 
directly,  they  can  influence  men  only  in  ways  analogous  to  those  by  which 
men  influence  each  other.  As  evil  angels  may  tempt  men  to  sin,  so  it  is 
probable  that  good  angels  may  attract  men  to  holiness. 

Recent  psychical  researches  disclose  almost  unlimited  possibilities  of  influencing 
other  minds  by  suggestion.  Slight  physical  phenomena,  fis  the  odor  of  a  violet  or  the 
sight  in  a  book  of  a  (jrumpled  roseleaf,  may  start  trains  of  thought  which  change  the 
whole  course  of  a  life.  A  word  or  a  look  may  have  great  power  over  us.  Fisher,  Nature 
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and  Method  of  Revelation,  276— "The  facts  of  hypnotism  illustrate  the  possibility  of 
one  mind  falling  into  a  strange  thraldom  under  another."  If  other  men  can  so  power- 
fully influence  us,  it  is  quite  possible  that  spirits  which  are  not  subject  to  limitations 
of  the  flesh  may  influence  us  yet  more. 

Binet,  in  his  Alterations  of  Personality,  says  that  experiments  on  hysterical  patients 
have  produced  in  his  mind  the  conviction  that,  in  them  at  least,  "  a  plurality  of  persons 
exists.  . . .  We  have  established  almost  with  certainty  that  in  such  patients,  side  by  side 
with  the  principal  pei'sonality,  there  is  a  secondary  personality,  which  is  unknown  by 
the  first,  which  sees,  hears,  reflects,  reasons  and  acts  " ;  see  Andover  Review,  April, 
1890 :  4:i2.  Hudson,  Law  of  Psychic  Phenomena,  81-143,  claims  that  we  have  two  minds, 
the  objecti-vo  and  conscious,  and  the  subjective  and  unconscious.  The  latter  works 
automaticaily  upon  suggestion  from  the  objective  or  from  other  minds.  In  view  of 
the  facts  referred  to  by  Binet  and  Hudson,  we  claim  that  the  influence  of  angelic  spirits 
is  no  more  inci'edible  than  is  the  influence  of  suggestion  from  living  men.  There  is  no 
need  of  attributing  the  phenomena  of  hypnotism  to  spirits  of  the  dead.  Our  human 
nature  is  larger  and  more  susceptible  to  spiritual  influence  than  we  have  commonly 
believed.  These  psychical  plu^nomcna  indeed  furnish  us  with  a  corroboration  of  our 
Ethical  Monism,  for  if  in  (me  human  being  there  may  be  two  or  more  consciousnesses, 
then  in  the  one  God  there  may  be  not  only  three  infinite  personalities  but  also  multi- 
tudinous finite  personalities.    Sec  T.  H.  Wright,  The  Finger  of  God,  124-133. 

B.     The  employments  of  evil  angels. 

(a)  They  oppose  God  and  strive  to  defeat  his  "will.  This  is  indicated 
in  the  names  ajiplied  to  their  chief.  The  word  "Satan"  means  "adver- 
sary"—  primarily  to  God,  secondarily  to  men  ;  the  term  "  devil"  signifies 
"  slanderer  "  —  of  God  to  men,  and  of  men  to  God.  It  is  indicated  also  in 
the  description  of  the  "man  of  sin  "as  "ho  that  opposeth  and  exalteth 
himself  against  all  that  is  called  God." 

Job  1 :6  —  Satan  appears  among  "the  sons  of  God" ;  Zech.  3 :!  —  " Joshua  the  high  priest ....  and  Satan 
standing  at  his  right  hand  to  be  his  adversary  "  ;  Mat.  13 :  39  —  "the  enemy  that  sowed  them  is  the  devil " ;  1  Pet,  5 : 8 
—  " your  adversary  the  devil."  Satsm  slanders  God  to  men,  in  Gen.  3:1,  4  —  "Yea,  hath  God  said?  .... 
Ye  shall  not  surely  die  "  ;  men  to  God,  in  Job  1:9, 11— "Doth  Job  fear  God  for  naught?  ....  put  forth  thy 
hand  now,  and  touch  all  that  he  hath,  and  he  will  renounce  thee  to  thy  face  "  ;  2 : 4,  5  —  "  Skin  for  skin,  yea,  all  that  a 
man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life.  But  put  forth  thine  hand  now,  and  touch  his  bone  and  his  flesh,  and  he  will  renounce 
thee  to  thy  face  " ;  Rev.  12 :  10  —  "  the  accuser  of  our  brethren  is  cast  down,  who  accuseth  them  before  onr  God  night 
and  day." 

Notice  how,  over  against  the  evil  spirit  who  thus  accuses  God  to  man  and  man  to 
God,  stands  the  Holj-  Spirit,  the  Advocate,  who  pleads  God's  cause  with  man  and  man's 
cause  with  G  od :  John  16:8  —  "  he,  when  he  is  come,  will  convict  the  world  in  respect  of  sin,  and  of  righteous- 
ness, and  of  judgment "  ;  Rom.  8: 26  —  "  the  Spirit  also  helpeth  our  infirmity:  for  we  know  not  how  to  pray  as  we 
ought ;  but  the  Spirit  himself  maketh  intercession  for  us  with  groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered."  Hence  Balaam 
can  say  :  Num.  23  :  21,  "  He  hath  not  beheld  iniquity  in  Jacob,  Neither  hath  he  seen  perverseness  in  Israel "  ;  and 
the  Lord  can  say  to  Satan  as  he  resists  Joshua:  "Jehovah  rebuke  thee,  0  Satan;  yea,  Jehovah  that 
hath  chosen  Jerusalem  rebuke  thee"  (Zech.  3:2).  "Thus  he  puts  himself  between  his  people  and 
everj-  tcmgue  that  would  accuse  them  "  (  C.  H.  M.).  For  the  description  of  tlie  "man  of 
sin,"  see2Thess.  2:3,  4  —  "he  that  opposeth  "  ;  cf.  verse  9  —  "whose  coming  is  according  to  the  working  of  Satan." 

On  the  "  man  of  sin,"  see  Wm.  Arnold  Stevens,  in  Bap.  Quar.  Rev.,  July,  1889 :  328-360.  As 
in  Daniel  11 :  36,  the  great  enemy  of  the  faith,  he  who  "shall  exalt  himself,  and  magnify  himself  above 
every  God",  is  the  Syrian  King,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  so  the  man  of  lawlessness  described 
by  Pauliu2Thess.  2:3,  4  was  "the  corrupt  and  impious  Judaism  of  the  apostolic  age." 
This  only  had  its  seat  in  the  temple  of  God.  It  was  doomed  to  destruction  when  the 
Lord  should  come  at  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  But  this  fulfilment  does  not  preclude  a 
future  and  final  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy. 

Contrasts  between  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  spirit  of  evil :  1.  The  dove,  and  the  serpent ; 
2.  the  father  of  lies,  and  the  Spirit  of  truth ;  3.  men  possessed  by  dumb  spirits,  and  men 
given  wonderful  utterance  in  diverse  tongues;  4.  the  murderer  from  the  beginning, 
and  the  life-giving  Spirit,  who  regenerates  the  soul  and  quickens  our  mortal  bodies ; 
5.  the  adversary,  and  the  Helper ;  6.  the  slanderer,  and  the  Advocate ;  7.  Satan's  sifting, 
and  the  Miister's  winnowing ;  8.  the  organizing  intelligence  and  malignity  of  the  evil 
one,  and  the  Holy  Spirit's  combination  of  all  the  forces  of  matter  and  mind  to  build  up 
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the  kingdom  of  God ;  9.  the  strong-  man  fully  armed,  and  a  stronger  than  he ;  10.  the 
evil  one  who  works  only  evil,  and  the  holy  One  who  is  the  author  of  holiness  in  the 
hearts  of  men.  The  opposition  of  evil  angels,  at  first  and  ever  since  their  fall,  may  be 
a  reason  why  they  are  incapable  of  redemption. 

( 6 )  Tliey  liinder  man's  temporal  and  eternal  welfare,  —  sometimes  by 
exercising  a  certain  control  over  natural  phenomena,  bnt  more  commonly 
by  subjecting  man's  sonl  to  temptation.  Possession  of  man's  being,  either 
l^liysical  or  spiritual,  by  demons,  is  also  recognized  in  Scripture. 

Control  of  natural  phenomena  is  ascribed  to  evil  spirits  in  Job  1:12, 16, 19  and 2: 7— "all 
that  he  hath  is  in  thy  power  "  —  and  Satan  uses  lightning,  whirlwind,  disease,  for  his  purposes  ; 
Luke  13 :  11,  16  — "  a  woman  that  had  a  spirit  of  infirmity  ....  whom  Satan  had  bound,  lo,  these  eighteen  years  "  ; 
Acts  10 :  38  —  "  healing  all  that  were  oppressed  of  the  devil "  ;  2  Cor.  12  :  7  —  "  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  a  messenger  of 
Satan  to  buffet  me "  ;  1  Thess.  2  :  18  —  "we  would  fain  have  come  unto  you,  I  Paul  once  and  again ;  and  Satan  hindered 
as  "  ;  Heb.  2 :  14  —  "  him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil."  Temptation  is  ascribed  to  evil 
spirits  in  Gen.  3 : 1  sq.—  "  Now  the  serpent  was  more  subtle  "  ;  cf.  Rev.  20 : 2  —  "  the  old  serpent,  which  is  the  Devil 
and  Satan";  Mat.  4:3  —  "  the  tempter  came  "  ;  John  13:27  —  "  after  the  sop,  then  entered  Satan  into  him  "  ;  Acts5:3 
—  "why  hath  Satan  filled  thy  heart  to  lie  to  the  My  Spirit?"  Eph.2:2 — "  the  spirit  that  now  worketh  in  the  sons 
of  disobedience  "  ;  1  Thess.  3:5  —  "  lest  by  any  means  the  tempter  had  tempted  you  "  ;  1  Pet.  5:8  —  "  your  adversary 
the  devil,  as  a  roaring  lion,  walketh  about,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour." 

At  the  time  of  Christ,  popular  belief  undoubtedly  exaggerated  the  influence  of  evil 
spirits.  Savage,  Life  after  Death,  1 13  —  "  While  God  was  at  a  distance,  the  demons  were 
very,  very  near.  The  air  about  the  earth  was  full  of  these  evil  tempting  spirits.  They 
caused  shipwreck  at  sea,  and  sudden  death  on  land;  they  blighted  the  crops;  they 
smote  and  blasted  in  the  tempests ;  they  took  possession  of  the  bodies  and  the  souls  of 
men.  They  entered  into  compacts,  and  took  mortgages  on  men's  souls."  If  some 
good  end  has  been  attained  in  spite  of  them  they  feel  that  "Their  labor  must  be  to 
pervert  that  end,  And  out  of  good  still  to  find  means  of  evil."  In  Goethe's  Faust,  Mar- 
garet detects  the  evil  in  Mephistopheles :    "  You  see  that  he  with  no  soul  sympathizes. 

'T  is  written  on  his  face  — he  never  loved Whenever  he  comes  near,  I  cannot 

pray."  Mephistopheles  describes  himself  as  "  Ein  Theil  von  jener  Kraft  Die  stats  das 
Bose  will  Und  stilts  das  Gute  schaff t "  —  "  Part  of  that  power  not  understood,  which 
always  wills  the  bad,  and  always  works  the  good  "  —  through  the  overruling  Providence 
of  God.  "The  devil  says  his  prayers  backwards."  "He  tried  to  learn  the  Basque 
language,  but  had  to  give  it  up,  having  learned  only  three  words  in  two  years."  Walter 
Scott  tells  us  that  a  certain  sulphur  spring  in  Scotland  was  i-eputed  to  owe  its  quality 
to  an  ancient  compulsory  immersion  of  Satan  in  it. 

Satan's  temptations  are  represented  as  both  negative  and  positive, —  he 
takes  away  the  seed  sown,  and  he  sows  tares.  He  controls  many  subordi- 
nate evil  spirits  ;  there  is  only  one  devil,  but  there  are  many  angels  or 
demons,  and  through  their  agency  Satan  may  accomj)hsh  his  purposes, 

Satan's  negativ'e  agency  is  shown  in  Mark  4  :  15 —  "when  they  have  heard,  straightway  cometh  Satan, 
and  taketh  away  the  word  which  hath  been  sown  in  them  "  ;  his  positive  agency  in  Mat.  13  :  38,  39  —  "  the  tares 
are  the  sons  of  the  evil  one  ;  and  the  enemy  that  sowed  them  is  the  devU."  One  devil,  but  many  angels  :  see 
Mat.  25  :  41  —  "  the devU  and  his  angels "  ;  Mark  5:9  —  "My  name  is  Legion,  for  we  are  many  "  ;  Eph. 2:2  —  " the 
prince  of  the  powers  of  the  air"  ;  6  :  12  —  "principalities  ....  powers  ....  world-rulers  of  this  darkness  .... 
spiritual  hosts  of  wickedness."  The  mode  of  Satan's  access  to  the  human  mind  we  do  not  know. 
It  may  be  that  by  moving  upon  our  physical  organism  he  produces  subtle  signs  of 
thought  and  so  reaches  the  understanding  and  desires.  He  certainly  has  the  power  to 
present  in  captivating  forms  the  objects  of  appetite  and  selfish  ambition,  as  he  did  to 
Christ  in  the  wilderness  (Mat.  4  :  3,  6,  9),  and  to  appeal  to  our  love  for  independence  by 
saying  to  us,  as  he  did  to  our  first  parents  —  "  ye  shall  be  as  God  "  ( Gen.  3:5). 

C.  C.  Everett,  Essays  Theol.  and  Lit.,  186-218,  on  Tlie  Devil:  "If  the  supernatural 
powers  would  only  hold  themselves  aloof  and  not  interfere  with  the  natural  processes 

of  the  world,  there  would  be  no  sickness,  no  death,  no  sorrow This  shows  a  real, 

thougb  perhaps  unconscious,  faith  in  the  goodness  and  trustworthiness  of  nature. 
The  world  in  itself  is  a  source  only  of  good.  Here  is  tlie  germ  of  a  positive  religion, 
though  this  I'eligion  when  it  appears,  may  adopt  the  iorm  of  supernaturalism."  If 
there  was  no  Satan,  then  Christ's  temptations  came  from  within,  and  showed  a  predis- 
position to  evil  on  bis  own  i)art. 
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Possession  is  distinguished  from  bodily  or  mental  disease,  tliougli  sucli 
disease  often  accompanies  possession  or  results  from  it.  —  The  demons 
speak  in  their  own  persons,  -with  supernatural  knowledge,  and  they  are 
directly  addressed  by  Christ.  Jesus  recognizes  Satanic  agency  in  these 
cases  of  possession,  and  he  rejoices  in  the  casting  out  of  demons,  as  a  sign 
of  Satan's  downfall.  These  facts  render  it  impossible  to  interpret  the 
narratives  of  demoniac  jiossession  as  popular  descriptions  of  abnormal 
physical  or  mental  conditions. 

Possession  may  apparently  be  either  physical,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Gerasene  demon- 
iacs ( Mark  5:2-4),  or  spiritual,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "  maid  having  a  spirit  of  diviaation  "  ( Act  16 :  16 ), 
where  the  body  does  not  seem  to  have  been  affected.  It  is  distinguished  from  bodily 
disease:  see  Mat.  17:15, 18 — "  epileptic ....  the  demon  went  out  from  him :  and  the  boy  was  cured  "  ;  Mark9:25 
—  "Thou  dumb  and  deaf  spirit";  3:11,  12  —  "the  unclean  spirits  ....  cried,  saying,  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God. 
And  he  charged  them  much  that  they  should  not  make  him  known  "  ;  luke  8 :  30,  31  —  "  And  Jesus  asked  him.  What  is 
thy  name  ?  And  he  said,  Legion ;  for  many  demons  were  entered  unto  him.  And  they  entreated  him  that  he  would  not 
command  them  to  depart  into  the  abyss"  ;  10:17, 18  — "And  the  seventy  returned  with  joy,  saying,  Lord,  even  the 
demons  are  subject  unto  us  in  thy  name.    And  he  said  unto  them,  I  beheld  Satan  fallen  as  lightning  from  heaven." 

These  descriptions  of  personal  intercourse  between  Christ  and  the  demons  cannot  be 
Interpreted  as  metai>h<jrical.  "  In  the  temptation  of  Christ  and  in  the  possession  of  the 
swine,  imag'ination  could  have  no  place.  Christ  was  uhove  its  delusions;  the  brutes 
vrcrehelow  them."  Farrar  (Life  of  Christ,  1:337-341,  and  3:  excui-sus  vii),  while  he 
admits  the  existence  and  ag-encj-  of  good  angels,  very  inconsistently  gives  a  metaphor- 
ical interpretation  to  the  Scriptursd  accounts  of  evil  angels.  We  find  corroborative 
evidence  of  the  Scripture  doctrine  in  the  domination  which  one  wicked  man  frequently 
exercises  over  others;  in  the  opinion  of  some  modern  physicians  in  charge  of  the 
insane,  that  certain  plienomena  in  their  patients'  experience  are  best  explained  by  sup- 
posing an  actual  subjection  of  the  will  to  a  foreign  power ;  and,  finally,  in  the 
inlluence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  human  heart.  See  Trench,  Miracles,  125-136; 
Smith's  IJible  Dictionary,  1 :586  —  "Posses.sion  is  distinguished  from  more  temptation 
by  the  complete  or  incomplete  loss  of  the  sufferer's  reason  or  power  of  will ;  his  actions, 
words,  and  almost  his  thoughts,  are  mastered  by  the  evil  spirit,  till  his  personality 
seems  to  be  destroyed,  or  at  least  so  overborne  as  to  produce  the  consciousness  of  a 
twofold  will  within  him  like  that  in  a  dream.  In  the  ordinary  assaults  and  temptations 
of  Satan,  the  will  itself  yields  consciously,  and  by  yielding  gradually  assumes,  without 
losing  its  apparent  freedom  of  action,  the  characteristics  of  the  Satanic  nature.  It  is 
solicited,  urged,  and  persuaded  against  the  strivings  of  grace,  but  it  is  not  overborne." 

T.  H.  Wright,  The  Finger  of  God,  argues  that  Jesus,  in  his  mention  of  demoniacs, 
accommodated  himself  to  the  beliefs  of  his  time.  Fisher,  Nature  and  Method  of  Reve- 
lation, 274,  with  reference  to  Weiss's  Meyer  on  Mat.  4:24,  gives  Meyer's  arguments  agsiinst 
demoniacal  possession  as  follows :  1.  the  absence  of  references  to  demoniacal  possession 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  fact  that  so-called  demoniacs  were  cured  by  exorcists ; 
2.  that  no  clear  case  of  possession  occurs  at  present ;  3.  that  there  is  no  notice  of  demon- 
iacal possession  in  John's  Gospel,  though  the  overcoming  of  Satan  is  there  made  a  part 
of  the  Messiah's  work  and  Satan  is  said  to  enter  into  a  man's  mind  and  take  control 
there  (John  13:27) ;  4.  and  that  the  so-called  demoniacs  are  not,  as  would  be  expected,  of 
a  diabolic  temper  and  filled  with  malignant  feelings  toward  Christ.  Harnack,  Wesen 
des  Christenthums,  38  —  "  The  popular  belief  in  demon-possession  gave  form  to  the 
conceptions  of  those  who  had  nervous  disease's,  so  that  they  expressed  themselves  in 
language  proper  only  to  those  who  were  actually  possessed.  Jesus  is  no  believer  in 
Chi-istian  Science:  he  calls  sickness  sickness  and  health  health;  but  he  regards  all 
disease  as  a  proof  and  effect  of  the  working  of  the  evil  one." 

On  Mark  1 :  21-34,  see  Maclaren  in  S.  S.  Times,  Jan.  23,  1904  — "We  are  told  by  some  that 
this  demoniac  wiis  an  epileptic.  Possibly ;  but,  if  the  epilepsy  was  not  the  result  of 
possession,  why  should  it  take  the  shape  of  violent  hatred  of  Jesus  ?  And  what  is  there 
in  epilepsy  to  give  discernment  of  his  character  and  the  purpose  of  his  mission  ?  "  Not 
Jesus'  exorcism  of  demons  as  a  fact,  but  his  casting  them  out  by  a  word,  was  our  Lord's 
wonderful  characteristic.  Nevius,  Demon-Possession,  240 — "May  not  demon-posses- 
sion be  only  a  different,  a  more  advanced,  form  of  hypnotism  ?  ....  It  is  possible  that 
these  evil  spirits  are  familiar  With  the  organism  of  the  nervous  system,  and  are  capable 
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of  acting  upon  and  influencing  mankind  in  accordance  with  physical  and  psychological 

laws The  hypnotic  trance  may  be  effected,  without  the  use  of  physical  organs, 

by  the  mere  force  of  will-power,  spirit  acting  upon  spirit."  Nevius  quotes  F.  W.  A. 
Myers,  Fortnightly  Rev.,  Nov.  1885  — "One  such  discovery,  that  of  telepathy,  or  the 
transference  of  thought  and  sensation  from  mind  to  mind  without  the  agency  of  the 
recognized  organs  of  sense,  has,  as  I  hold,  been  already  achieved."  See  Bennet,  Diseases 
of  the  Bible;  Kedney,  Diabolologj';  and  references  in  Poole's  Synopsis,  1:343;  also 
BramweU,  Hypnotism,  358-398. 

( c  )  Yet,  in  spite  of  themselves,  tliey  execute  God's  plans  of  punishing 
the  ungodly,  of  chastening  the  good,  and  of  illustrating  the  nature  and 
fate  of  moral  evil. 

Punishing  the  ungodly  :  Ps.  78  :  49  — "  He  cast  upon  them  the  fierceness  of  his  anger,  Wrath  and  indignation, 
and  trouble,  A  band  of  angels  of  evil"  ;  1  I,  22:  23  —  "Jehovah  hath  put  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouth  of  all  these  thy 
prophets  ;  and  Jehovah  hath  spoken  evil  concerning  thee."  In  Luke  22  :  31,  Satan's  sifting  accomplishes  the 
opposite  of  the  sifter's  intention,  and  the  same  as  the  Master's  winnowing  ( Maclaren ). 

Chastening  the  good:  see  Job,  chapters  1  and  2  ;  1  Cor.  5:5— "deliver  such  a  one  unto  Satan  for  the 
destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus  "  ;  cf.  1  Tim.  1 :  20  —  "  Hymenaeus 
and  Alexander ;  whom  I  delivered  unto  Satan,  that  they  might  be  taught  not  to  blaspheme."  This  deli^'eriug•  to 
Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh  seems  to  have  involved  four  things :  ( 1 )  excom- 
munication from  the  church;  (2)  authoritative  infliction  of  bodily  disease  or  death; 
( 3 )  loss  of  all  protection  from  good  angels,  who  minister  only  to  saints ;  (  4 )  subjection 
to  the  buffetings  and  tormeutings  of  the  great  accuser.  Gould,  in  Am.  Com.  on  1  Cor.  5  :5, 
regards  "  delivering  to  Satan  "  as  merely  putting  a  man  out  of  the  church  by  excom- 
munication. This  of  itself  was  equivalent  to  banishing  him  into  "  the  world,"  of  which 
Satan  was  the  ruler. 

EsU  spirits  illustrate  the  nature  and  fate  of  moral  evil:  see  Mat.  8  :  29— "art  thou  come 
hither  to  torment  us  before  the  time  ?  "  25  :  41  —  "  eternal  fire  which  is  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels" ;  2  Thess. 
2:8  —  "  then  shall  be  revealed  the  lawless  one  "  ;  James  2  :  19  —  "the  demons  also  believe,  and  shudder  "  ;  Rev.  12  :  9, 
12  —  "the  Devil  and  Satan,  the  deceiver  of  the  whole  world  ....  the  devil  is  gone  down  unto  you,  having  great  vrrath, 
knowing  that  he  hath  but  a  short  time  "  ;  20  :  10  —  "  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  ....  tormented  day  and  night  for  ever 
and  ever." 

It  is  an  mterestlug  question  whether  Scripture  recognizes  any  special  connection  of 
evil  spirits  with  the  systt'ms  of  idolatry,  witchcraft,  and  spiritualism  which  liurden  the 
world.  1  Cor.  10  :  20  —  "  the  things  which  the  Gentiles  sacrifice,  they  sacrifice  to  demons,  and  not  to  Sod  "  ;  2  Thess. 
2:9  —  "the  working  of  Satan  with  aU  power  and  signs  of  lying  wonders"  —  would  seem  to  favor  an 
affirmative  answer.  But  1  Cor.  8:4  —  "  concerning  therefore  the  eating  of  things  sacrificed  to  idols,  we  know 
that  no  idol  is  anything  in  the  world"  —  seems  to  favor  a  negative  answer.  This  last  may,  how- 
ever, mean  that  "  the  beings  whom  the  idols  are  designed  to  represent  have  no  exist- 
ence, although  it  is  afterwards  shown  (10:20)  that  there  are  other  beings  connected 
with  false  worship  "  ( Ann.  Par.  Bible,  in  loco ).  "  Heathenism  is  the  reign  of  the  devil " 
( Meyer),  and  while  the  heathen  think  themselves  to  be  sacrificing  to  Jupiter  or  Venus, 
they  are  really  "  sacrificing  to  demons,"  and  are  thus  furthering  the  plans  of  a  malignant  spirit 
who  uses  these  forms  of  false  religion  as  a  means  of  enslaving  their  souls.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  network  of  influences  which  support  the  papacy,  spiritualism,  modern  unbe- 
lief, is  difficult  of  explanation,  imless  we  believe  in  a  superhuman  intelligence  which 
organizes  these  forces  against  God.  In  these,  as  well  as  in  heathen  religions,  there  ai-e 
facts  inexplicable  upon  merely  natural  principles  of  disease  and  delusion. 

Ne-^-ius,  Demon-Possession,  294  —  "  Paul  teaches  that  the  gods  mentioned  under  diffei'- 
ent  names  are  imaginary  and  non-existent;  but  that,  behind  and  in  connection  with 
these  gods,  there  are  demons  who  make  use  of  idolatry  to  draw  men  away  from  God  ; 
and  it  is  to  these  that  the  heathen  are  unconsciously  rendering  obedience  and  service. 
...  It  is  most  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  suiferings  of  peojjle  bewitched  were  caused 
by  the  devil,  not  by  the  so-called  witches.  Let  us  substitute  '  devilcraf t '  for  '  witch- 
craft.' .  .  .  Had  the  coui'tsin  Salem  proceeded  on  the  Scriptural  presumption  that  the 
testimony  of  those  under  the  control  of  evil  spirits  would,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be 
false,  such  a  thing  as  the  Salem  tragedy  would  never  have  been  known." 

A  survey  of  the  Scripture  testimony  with  regard  to  the  employments  of 
evil  spirits  leads  to  the  following  general  conclusions  : 

First,  — the  power  of  evil  spirits  over  men  is  not  independent  of  th  e 
human  will.     This  power  cannot  be  exercised  without  at  least  the  original 
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consent  of  tlio  Iniman  -will,  and  may  be  resisted  and  sliaken  off  through 
l^rayer  and  faith  iu  God. 

Luke  22  :  31,  40  —  "  Satan  asked  to  have  you,  that  he  might  sift  yon  as  wheat  ....  Pray  that  ye  enter  not  into 
temptation  "  ;  EpL  6  :  11  —  "Put  on  the  whole  armor  of  God,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  stand  agaiost  the  wOes  of  the 
devil "  ;  16  —  "  the  shield  of  faith,  wherewith  ye  shall  be  able  to  quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  evil  one  "  ;  James  4  :  7 
—  "resist  the  devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  you"  ;  1  Pet.  5:9 —  "whom  withstand  stedfast  in  your  faith."  Tho 
coals  are  already  in  the  human  heart,  iu  the  shape  of  corrupt  inclinations ;  Satan  only 
blows  them  Into  flame.  The  double  source  of  sin  is  illustrated  in  Acts  5  :  3,  4 —  "  Why  hath 
Satan  fiUed  thy  heart?  .  .  .  How  is  it  that  thou  hast  conceived  this  thing  in  thine  heart?  "  The  Satanic  impulse 
could  have  been  resisted,  and  "after  it  was"  suggested,  it  was  still  "in  his  own  power,"  as  was 
the  land  that  he  had  sold  ( Maelaren ). 

The  soul  is  a  castle  into  wlaich  even  the  king  of  evil  spirits  cannot  enter  without 
receiving  permission  from  within.  Bp.  Wordsworth :  "  The  devil  uia.y  tempt  us  to  fall, 
but  he  cannot  make  us  fall;  he  may  persuade  us  to  cast  ourseli^es  down,  but  he  cannot 
ca«t  us  down."  E.  G.  Robinson  :  "  It  is  left  to  us  whether  the  devil  shall  get  control  of 
us.  We  pack  off  on  the  devil's  shoulilers  much  of  our  own  wrong  doing,  just  as  Adam 
had  the  impertinence  to  tell  God  that  the  woman  did  the  mischief."  Both  God  and 
Satan  stand  at  the  door  and  knock,  but  neither  heaven  nor  hell  can  come  in  unless  we 
will.  "  We  cannot  prevent  the  birds  from  flying  over  our  heads,  but  we  can  prevent 
them  from  making  their  nests  in  our  hair."  Mat.  12 :  43-45 —  " The  unclean  spirit,  when  he  is  gone 
out  of  a  man" —suggests  that  the  man  who  gets  rid  of  one  vice  but  docs  not  occupy  his 
miudwith  better  things  is  ready  to  be  repossessed.  "Seven  other  spirits  more  evil  than  himself" 
implies  tliat  some  demons  are  more  wicked  than  others  and  so  are  harder  to  cast  out 
( Mark  9 :  29 ).  The  Jews  had  cast  out  idolatry,  but  other  and  worse  sins  had  taken  pos- 
session of  them. 

Hudson,  Law  of  Psychic  Phenomena,  129  — "  The  hypnotic  subject  cannot  be  con- 
trolled so  far  as  to  make  him  do  what  he  knows  to  be  wi'ong,  unless  he  himself  vol- 
untarily assents."  A.S.Hart:  "Unless  one  is  willing  to  be  hyi)notized,  no  one  can 
put  him  under  the  influence.  The  more  intelligent  one  is,  the  more  susceptible.  Hyp- 
notism requires  the  subject  to  do  two-thirds  of  tho  work,  while  the  instructor  does 
only  on(>-tliir(l  —  tliat  of  telling  the  subject  what  to  do.  It  is  not  an  inherent  influence, 
nor  a  gift,  but  can  be  learned  by  any  one  who  can  read.  It  is  impossible  to  compel  a 
person  to  do  wrong  while  under  the  influence,  for  the  subject  retains  a  consciousness 
of  the  difference  between  right  and  wi-ong." 

Hoffding,  Outlines  of  I'sychology,  330-335—  "  Some  persons  have  the  power  of  inten- 
tionally calling  up  hallucinations ;  but  it  often  happens  to  them  as  to  Goethe's  Zauber- 
lehrling,  or  apprentice-niagieian,  that  the  ])hantoms  gain  power  over  them  and  will  not 
be  again  dispersed.  Goethe's  Fischer  — '  Half  she  di'ew  him  down  and  half  he  sank  '  — 
repeats  the  duality  in  the  second  term ;  for  to  sink  is  to  let  one's  self  sink."  Manton, 
the  Puritan  :  "  A  stranger  cainiot  call  off  a  dog  from  the  flock,  but  the  Shepherd  can  do 
so  with  a  word ;  so  the  Lord  can  easily  rebuke  Satan  when  he  linds  him  most  violent." 
Spurgeon,  the  modern  Puritan,  remarks  on  the  above :  "  O  Lord,  when  I  am  worried  by 
my  gi-eat  enemy,  call  him  off,  I  pray  thee  !  Let  me  hear  a  voice  saying:  'Jehovah  rebuke 
thee,  0  Satan ;  even  Jehovah  that  hath  chosen  Jerusalem  rebuke  thee  1 '  (  Zech.  3:2).  Hy  thine  election  of  me, 
rebuke  him,  I  pray  thee,  and  deliver  me  from  'the  power  of  the  dog'  I  (Ps.  22 :20)." 

Secondly, — their  power  is  limited,  both  in  time  and  in  extent,  by  the 
permissive  will  of  God.  Evil  spirits  are  neither  omnipotent,  omniscient, 
nor  omnipresent.  We  are  to  attribute  disease  and  natural  calamity  to  their 
agency,  only  when  this  is  matter  of  special  revelation.  OiDjiosed  to  God  as 
evil  spirits  are,  God  comjiels  them  to  serve  his  purposes.  Their  power  for 
harm  lasts  but  for  a  season,  and  ultimate  judgment  and  punishment  will 
vindicate  God's  jjermission  of  theu-  evil  agency. 

1  Cor.  10  :  13  —  "  God  is  faithful,  who  will  not  suffer  you  to  be  tempted  above  that  ye  are  able  ;  but  will  with  the 
temptation  make  also  the  way  of  escape,  that  you  may  be  able  to  endure  it "  ;  Jude  6  —  "  angels  which  kept  not  their  own 
beginning,  but  left  their  proper  habitation,  he  hath  kept  in  everlasting  bonds  under  darkness  untfl  the  judgment  of  the 
great  day." 

Luther  saw  Satan  nearer  to  man  than  his  coat,  or  his  shirt,  or  even  his  skin.  In  all 
misfortune  he  saw  the  devil's  work.  Was  there  a  conflagration  in  the  town  ?  By  look- 
ing closely  you  might  see  a  demon  blowing  upon  the  flame.    PestUence  and  storm  he 
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attributed  to  Satan.  All  this  was  a  relic  of  the  media3val  exagg-erations  of  Satan's 
power.  It  wfis  then  supposed  that  men  mig-ht  make  covenants  with  the  evil  one,  in 
which  supernatural  power  was  purchased  at  the  price  ol  final  perdition  ( see  Goethe's 
Faust ). 

Scripture  furnishes  no  warrant  for  such  representations.  There  seems  to  have  been 
permitted  a  special  activity  of  Satan  in  temptation  and  possession  during  our  Savior's 
ministrj-,  in  order  that  Christ's  power  mig-ht  be  demonstrated.  By  his  death  Jesus 
brought  "to  naught  him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil "  ( Heb.  2  :  14  )  and  "haying  despoiled  the 
principalities  and  the  powers,  he  made  a  show  of  them  openly,  triumphing  OTer  them  in  it,"  i.  c,  in  the  Cross  ( Col. 
2: 15  ).  1  John  3:8  —  "To  this  end  was  the  Son  of  God  manifested,  that  he  might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devD."  Evil 
spirits  now  exist  and  act  only  upon  sufferance.  McLeod,  Temptation  of  our  Lord,  24 
— "  Satan's  power  is  limited,  ( 1 )  by  the  fact  that  he  is  a  creature ;  ( 3 )  by  the  fact  of 
God's  providence ;  ( 3 )  by  the  fact  of  his  own  wickedness." 

Genuug,  Epic  of  the  Inner  Life,  13ti— "  Having  neither  fixed  principle  in  himself 
nor  connection  with  the  source  of  order  outside,  Satan  has  not  prophetic  ability.  He 
can  appeal  to  chance,  but  he  cannot  foresee.  So  Goethe's  Mephistopheles  insolently 
boasts  that  he  can  lead  Faust  astray:  'What  will  you  bet?  There's  stdl  a  chance  to 
gain  him.  If  unto  me  full  leave  you  give  Gently  upon  my  road  to  train  him  ! '  And  in 
Job  1 :  11 ;  2:5,  Satan  wagers  :  'He  will  renounce  thee  to  thy  face.'  "  Williara  Ashmore :  "  Is  Satan 
omnipresent?  No,  but  he  is  very  spry.  Is  he  bound?  Yes,  but  with  a  rather  loose 
rope."  In  the  Persian  story,  God  scattered  seed.  The  devil  buried  it,  and  sent  the 
rain  to  rot  it.    But  soon  it  sprang  up,  and  the  wilderness  blossomed  as  the  rose. 

II.     Objections  to  the  Docteine  of  Angels. 

1.     To  (he  doctrine  of  angels  in  general.     It  is  objected : 

(  rt  )  That  it  is  opposed  to  tlie  modern  scientific  view  of  the  world,  as  a 
system  of  definite  forces  and  laws.- — ^We  rei>ly  that,  whatever  truth  there 
may  be  in  this  modern  view,  it  does  not  exclude  the  play  of  divine  or 
human  free  agency.  It  does  not,  therefore,  exclude  the  jiossibility  of  angelic 
agency. 

Ladd,  Philosophy  of  Knowledge,  332— "It  is  easier  to  believe  in  angels  than  in  ether; 
in  God  rather  than  atoms;  and  in  the  history  of  his  kingdom  as  a  divine  self -reve- 
lation rather  than  in  the  physicist's  or  the  biologist's  purely  mechanical  process  of 
evolution." 

(  6  )  That  it  is  opposed  to  the  modern  doctrine  of  infinite  space  al)ove 
and  beneath  us  —  a  space  peopled  with  worlds.  With  the  surrender  of  the 
old  concejition  of  the  firmament,  as  a  boundary  separating  this  world  from 
the  regions  beyond,  it  is  claimed  that  we  must  give  up  all  belief  in  a  heaven 
of  the  angels. — We  reply  that  the  notions  of  an  infinite  universe,  of  heaven 
as  a  definite  place,  and  of  spirits  as  confined  to  fixed  locality,  are  without 
certain  warrant  either  in  reason  or  in  Scripture.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
modes  of  existence  of  pure  spirits. 

"What  we  know  of  the  universe  is  certainly  finite.  Angels  are  apparently  incorporeal 
beings,  and  as  such  are  free  from  all  laws  of  matter  and  space.  Heaven  and  hell  are 
essentially  conditions,  corresponding  to  character — conditions  in  which  the  body  and 
the  surroundings  of  the  soul  express  and  reflect  its  inward  state.  The  main  thing  to  be 
insisted  on  is  therefore  the  state ;  place  is  mei-ely  incidental.  The  fact  that  Christ 
ascended  to  heaven  with  a  human  body,  and  that  the  saints  are  to  possess  glorified 
bodies,  would  seem  to  imply  that  heaven  is  a  place.  Christ's  declaration  with  regard 
to  him  who  is  "  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  hell"  (Mat.  10:28)  affords  some  reason  for 
believing  that  hell  is  also  a  place. 

Where  heaven  and  hell  are,  is  not  revealed  to  us.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  they  are  in  some  remote  part  of  the  universe ;  for  aught  we  know,  they  may  be 
right  about  us,  so  that  if  our  eyes  were  opened,  like  those  of  the  prophet's  servant 
( 2  tings  6  :  17 ),  we  ourselves  should  behold  them.    Upon  ground  of  Bph.  2:2  —  "prince  of  the 
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powers  of  the  air"  —  and  3:10  — "the  principalities  and  the  powers  in  the  heavenly  places "  — some  have 
assigned  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth  as  the  abode  of  ang-elic  spirits,  both  good  and 
evil.  But  the  expressions  "air"  and  "heavenly  places"  may  be  merely  metaphorical  desig- 
nations of  their  spiritual  method  of  existence. 

The  idealistic  philosophy,  which  regards  time  and  space  as  merely  subjective  forms 
of  our  human  thinking  and  as  not  conditioning  the  thought  of  God,  may  possibly 
afford  some  additional  aid  in  the  consideration  of  this  problem.  If  matter  be  only  the 
expression  of  God's  mind  and  will,  having  no  existence  apart  from  his  intelligence  and 
volition,  the  question  of  place  ceases  to  have  siguiflcance.  Heaven  is  in  that  case 
simply  the  state  in  which  God  manifests  himself  in  his  grace,  and  hell  Is  the  state  in 
which  a  moral  being  finds  himself  in  opposition  to  God,  and  God  in  opposition  to  him. 
Christ  can  manifest  himself  to  his  follo\ver8  in  all  parts  of  the  earth  and  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  heaven  at  one  and  the  same  time  ( John  14  :  21 ;  Mat.  28  :  20 ;  Rev.  1:7).  Angels 
in  like  manner,  being  purely  spiritual  beings,  may  be  free  from  the  laws  of  space  and 
time,  and  may  not  be  limited  to  any  fixed  locality. 

We  prefer  therefore  to  leave  the  question  of  place  undecided,  and  to  accept  the  exiat- 
ence  and  working  of  angels  both  good  and  evil  as  a  matter  of  faith,  without  professing 
to  undei-stand  their  relations  to  space.  For  the  rationalistic  view,  see  Strauss,  Glau- 
benslehre,  1  :  670-U75.  Per  contra,  see  Van  Oosterzee,  Christian  Dogmatics,  1  :  308-317; 
Martensen,  Christian  Dogmatics,  137-136. 

2.     To  the  doctrine  of  evil  angels  in  particular.     It  is  objected  that : 

(  a )  The  idea  of  the  fall  of  angels  is  self-contradictory,  since  a  fall  deter- 
mined by  pride  i)resupi)oses  jiride  —  that  is,  a  fall  before  the  fall. — We 
reply  that  the  olijection  confounds  the  occasion  of  sin  with  the  sin  itself. 
The  outward  motive  to  disobedience  is  not  disobedience.  The  fall  took 
place  only  when  that  outward  motive  was  chosen  by  free  will.  "When  the 
motive  of  independence  was  selfishly  adopted,  only  then  did  the  innocent 
desire  for  knowledge  and  power  become  i^ride  and  sin.  How  an  evil  voli- 
tion could  originate  in  spirits  created  pure  is  an  insoluble  problem.  Our 
faith  in  God's  holiness,  hcnvever,  comjjels  us  to  attribute  the  origin  of  this 
evil  vohtion,  not  to  the  Creator,  but  to  the  creature. 

There  can  be  no  sinful  propensity  before  there  is  sin.  The  reason  of  the  first  sin  can 
not  be  sin  itself.  This  would  be  to  make  sin  a  necessary  development;  to  deny  the 
holiness  of  God  the  Creator ;  to  leave  the  ground  of  theism  for  pantheism. 

(  6 )  It  is  irrational  to  suppose  that  Satan  should  have  been  able  to 
change  his  whole  nature  by  a  single  act,  so  that  he  thenceforth  willed  only 
evil. —  But  we  rei)ly  that  the  circumstances  of  that  decision  are  unknown 
to  us ;  while  the  jjower  of  single  acts  permanently  to  change  character  is 
matter  of  observation  among  men. 

Instance  the  effect,  upon  character  and  life,  of  a  single  act  of  falsehood  or  embezzle- 
ment. The  first  glass  of  intoxicating  drink,  and  the  first  yielding  to  impure  suggestion, 
often  establish  nerve-tracts  in  the  brain  and  associations  in  the  mind  wliich  are  not 
reversed  and  overcome  for  a  whole  lifetime.  "  Sow  an  act,  and  you  reap  a  habit ;  sow 
a  habit,  and  you  reap  a  character ;  sow  a  character,  and  you  reap  a  destiny."  And  what 
is  true  of  men,  may  be  also  true  of  angels. 

( c  )  It  is  impossible  that  so  wise  a  being  should  enter  upon  a  hopeless 
rebellion. — We  answer  that  no  amount  of  mere  knowledge  ensures  right 
moral  action.  If  men  gratify  present  passion,  in  spite  of  their  knowledge 
that  the  sin  involves  present  misery  and  future  perdition,  it  is  not  imijossi- 
ble  that  Satan  may  have  done  the  same. 

Scherer,  Essays  on  English  Literature,  139,  puts  this  objection  as  follows :  "  The  idea 
of  Satan  is  a  contradictory  idea  :  for  it  is  contradictory  to  know  God  and  yet  attempt 
rivalry  with  liim."    But  we  must  remember  that  understanding  is  the  servant  of  will. 
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and  is  darkened  by  will.  Afanj^  clover  men  fail  to  see  what  belong-s  to  their  peace.  It 
is  the  very  madness  of  sin,  that  it  persi.sts  in  iuiiiiiity,  even  when  it  sees  and  fears  the 
approaching  judsraent  of  God.  .Jonathan  Edwards  :  "  Although  the  devil  be  exceed- 
ing-ly  crafty  and  subtle,  yet  ho  is  one  of  the  greatest  fools  and  blockheads  in  the  world, 
as  the  subtlest  of  wicked  men  are.  Sin  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  strangely  infatuates 
and  stultifies  the  mind."  One  of  Ben  Jouson's  plays  has  for  its  title  :  "  The  Devil  is 
an  Ass." 

Schleiermachei',  Die  Christliche  Glaube,  1 :210,  urges  that  continual  wickedness  must 
have  weakened  Satan's  understanding,  so  that  he  could  be  no  longer  feared,  and  he 
adds:  "Nothing  is  easier  than  to  contend  against  emotional  evil."  On  the  other 
hand,  there  seems  e\idence  in  Scripture  of  a  progressive  rage  and  devastating  activity 
in  the  case  of  the  evil  one,  beginning  in  Genesis  and  culminating  in  the  Revelation. 
With  this  increasing  malignity  there  is  also  abundant  evidence  of  his  unwisdom.  We 
may  instance  the  devil's  mistakes  in  misrepresenting  1.  God  to  man(6«n.  3:1 — "hath 
God  said  ?  "  ).  3.  Man  to  himself  ( Gen.  3  :  4  —  "  Ye  shall  not  surely  die "  ).  S.  Man  to  G  od  ( Job  1 :  9  — 
"Doth  Job  fear  God  for  naught?").  4.  God  to  himself  (  Mat.  4  :  3  — "If  thou  art  the  Son  of  God"  ).  5.  Him- 
self to  man  (2Cor.  11 :  14  —  "Satan  fashioneth  himself  into  an  angel  of  light"  ).  6.  Himself  to  himself 
( Rev.  12 :  12  —  "the  devil  is  gone  down  unto  you,  having  great  wrath  "  —  thinking  he  could  successfully 
oppose  God  or  destroy  man ). 

{d)  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  benevolence  of  God  to  create  and  iiphold 
spirits,  who  he  knows  will  be  and  do  e\il. — -We  reply  that  this  is  no  more 
inconsistent  with  God's  benevolence  than  the  creation  and  preservation  of 
men,  whose  action  God  overrules  for  the  furtherance  of  his  purijoses,  and 
whose  iniquity  he  finally  brings  to  light  and  punishes. 

Seduction  of  the  pure  by  the  impure,  piracy,  slavery,  and  war,  have  all  been  permit- 
ted among  men.  It  is  no  more  inconsistent  with  God's  benevolence  to  permit  them 
among  angelic  spirits.  Cai-oline  Fox  tells  of  Emerson  and  Carlyle  that  the  latter  once 
led  his  friend,  the  serene  philosopher,  through  the  abominations  of  the  streets  of 
London  at  midnight,  asking  him  with  grim  humor  at  every  few  steps :  "  Do  you  believe 
in  the  devil  now?"  Emerson  replied  that  the  more  he  saw  of  the  English  people,  the 
greater  and  better  he  thought  them.  It  must  have  been  because  with  such  depths 
beneath  them  they  could  notwithstanding  i-each  such  heights  of  civilization.  Even 
vice  and  misery  can  be  overruled  for  good,  and  the  fate  of  evil  angels  may  be  made  a 
warning  to  the  universe. 

(  e  )  The  notion  of  organization  among  evil  spirits  is  self-contradictory, 
since  the  nature  of  evil  is  to  sunder  and  divide. — We  reply  that  such 
organization  of  evil  sjiirits  is  no  more  im^jossible  than  the  organization  of 
wicked  men,  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  their  selfish  ends.  Common 
hatred  to  God  may  constitute  a  ijrinciple  of  union  among  them,  as  among 
men. 

Wicked  men  succeed  in  their  plans  only  by  adhering  in  some  way  to  the  good.  Even 
a  robber-horde  must  have  laws,  and  there  is  a  sort  of  "honor  among  thieves."  Else  the 
world  would  be  a  pandemonium,  and  society  would  be  what  Hobbes  called  it :  "  bellum 
omnium  contra  omncs."  See  art.  on  Satan,  by  Whitehouse,  in  Hastings,  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible:  "  Some  personalities  are  ganglionic  centres  of  a  nervous  system,  incarna- 
tions of  evil  influence.    The  Bible  teaches  that  Satan  is  such  a  centre." 

But  the  organizing  power  of  Satan  has  its  limitations.  Nevius,  Demon-Possession, 
279  —  "  Satan  is  not  omniscient,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  all  demons  are  perfectly  sub- 
ject to  his  control.  Want  of  vigilance  on  his  part,  and  personal  ambition  in  them, 
may  obstruct  and  dela3'  the  execution  of  his  plans,  as  among  men."  An  English  par- 
liamentarian comforted  himself  by  saying:  "  If  the  fleas  were  all  of  one  mind,  they 
would  have  us  out  of  bed."  Plato,  Lj-sis,  214  — "The  good  are  like  one  another,  and 
friends  to  one  another,  and  the  bad  are  never  at  unity  with  one  another  or  with  them- 
selves ;  for  they  are  passionate  and  restless,  and  anything  which  is  at  variance  and 
enmity  with  itsetf  is  not  likely  to  be  in  union  or  harmony  with  any  other  thing." 

(/)  The  doctrine  is  morally  pernicious,  as  transferring  the  blame  of 
human  sin' to  the  being  or  beings  who  tempt  men  thereto. — We  veplj  that 
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neither  conscience  nor  Scripture  allows  temptation  to  be  an  exciTse  for  sin, 
or  regards  Satan  as  liaving  power  to  compel  the  human  will.  The  objection, 
moreover,  contradicts  our  observation, — for  only  where  the  personal  exist- 
ence of  Satan  is  recognized,  do  we  find  sin  recognized  in  its  true  nature. 

The  diabolic  character  of  sin  makes  it  more  guilty  and  abhorred.  The  immorality 
lies,  not  in  the  maintenance,  but  in  the  denial,  of  the  doctrine.  Giving  up  the  doctrine 
of  Satan  is  connected  with  laxity  in  the  administration  of  ci-iminal  justice.  Penalty 
comes  to  be  regarded  as  only  deterrent  or  reformatory. 

{g )  The  doctrine  degrades  man,  by  representing  him  as  the  tool  and 
slave  of  Satan.  —  We  reply  that  it  does  indeed  show  his  actual  state  to  be 
degraded,  but  only  with  the  result  of  exalting  our  idea  of  his  original 
dignity,  and  of  his  possible  glory  in  Christ.  The  fact  that  man's  sin  was 
suggested  from  Avithout,  and  not  from  within,  may  be  the  one  mitigating 
circumstance  which  renders  possible  his  redemption. 

It  rather  puts  a  stigma  upon  human  nature  to  say  that  it  is  not  fallen  —  that  its  pres- 
ent condition  is  its  original  and  normal  state.  Nor  is  it  worth  while  to  attribute  to  man 
a  dignity  he  does  not  possess,  if  thereby  we  deprive  him  of  the  dignity  that  may  be  his. 
Satan's  sin  was,  in  its  essence,  sin  against  the  Holj'  Ghost,  for  which  there  can  be  no 
"  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do  "  ( Luke  23  :  34 ),  since  it  wsis  choosing  evil  with 
the  mala  gandia  mentis,  or  the  clearest  intuition  that  it  wa-s  evil.  If  there  be  no  devil, 
then  man  himself  is  devil.  It  has  been  said  of  Voltaire,  that  without  believing  in  a 
devil,  he  saw  him  everj'where  —  even  where  he  was  not.  Christian,  in  Bunyan's  I'il- 
grim's  I'rogress,  takes  comfort  when  he  tinds  that  the  blasphemous  suggestions  which 
came  to  him  in  the  dark  valley  were  suggestions  from  the  fiend  that  pursued  him.  If 
all  tem])tation  is  from  within,  our  ease  would  seem  hopeless.  But  if  "an  enemy  hath  done 
this"  (  Mat.  13:28),  then  there  is  hope.  Andso  we  maj- accept  the  maxim  :  "  Nullusdiabolus, 
nuUus  Uedemi>tnr."  Unitarians  have  no  Captain  of  their  Salvation,  and  so  have  no 
Adversary  against  whom  to  contend.  See  Trench,  Studies  in  the  Gospels,  17;  Rirks, 
Dimculties  of  Relief,  78  ](X);  Ebrard,  Dogmatik,  1  :  291-293.  Many  of  the  objections  and 
answers  mentioned  above  have  been  taken  from  Philippi,  Glaubeuslehre,  3:251-284, 
where  a  fuller  statement  of  them  may  be  found. 

ni.     Practical  uses  of  the  Docteine  of  Angels, 

A.      Uses  of  the  doctrine  of  good  angels. 

(  a  )  It  gives  us  a  new  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the  divine  resoxirces,  and 
of  God's  grace  in  our  creation,  to  think  of  the  multititde  of  unfallen  intel- 
ligences who  executed  the  divine  jiurposes  before  man  appeared. 

{h)  It  strengthens  our  faith  in  God's  providential  care,  to  know  that 
spirits  of  so  high  rank  are  deputed  to  minister  to  creatures  who  are 
environed  with  temptations  and  are  conscious  of  sin. 

(  c  )  It  teaches  us  humihty,  that  beings  of  so  much  greater  knowledge 
and  power  than  ours  should  gladly  jaerform  these  unnoticed  services,  in 
lioluilf  of  those  whose  only  claim  upon  them  is  that  they  are  children  of 
the  same  common  Father. 

{d)  It  helps  us  in  the  struggle  against  sin,  to  learn  that  these  messen- 
gers of  God  are  near,  to  mark  oiu*  -WTong  doing  if  we  fall,  and  to  sustain  us 
if  we  resist  temi^tation. 

(  e  )  It  enlarges  our  conceptions  of  the  dignity  of  our  own  being,  and  of 
the  boundless  jiossibilities  of  our  future  existence,  to  remember  these 
forms  of  tyjjical  innocence  and  love,  that  praise  and  serve  God  unceasingly 
in  heaven. 
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Instance  the  appearance  of  angels  in  Jacob's  life  at  Bethel  (Gen.  28  :  12  — Jacob's  con- 
version ?  )  and  at  Mahanaira  ( Gen.  32  : 1,  2  —  two  camps,  of  ang-cls,  on  the  ri{?ht  hand  and 
on  the  left;  cf.  Ps.  34  :  7  —  "The  angel  of  Jehovali  enoampeth  round  about  them  that  fear  him,  And  delivereth 
them"  ) ;  so  too  the  Angel  at  Ponuel  that  struggled  with  Jacob  at  his  entering  the  prom- 
ised land  (  Gen.  32  :  24 ;  cf.  Hos.  12  :  3,  4  —  "in  his  manhood  he  had  power  with  God :  yea,  he  had  power  over  the 
angel,  and  prevailed  "  ),  and  "the  angel  who  hath  redeemed  me  from  all  evil"  (Gen.  48  :  16  )  to  whom  Jacob 
refers  on  his  dying  bed.  Edmund  Spenser,  The  Faerie  Queene :  "And  is  there  care  in 
heaven  ?  and  is  there  love  In  heavenly  spirits  to  these  creatui-es  base  That  may  com- 
passion of  their  evils  move  ?  There  is ;  else  much  more  wretched  were  the  case  Of  men 
than  beasts.  But  O,  th'  exceeding  gi-ace  Of  highest  God  that  loves  his  creatures  so. 
And  all  his  works  with  mercy  doth  embrace,  That  blessed  angels  he  sends  to  and  fro 
To  serve  to  wicked  man,  to  serve  his  wicked  foe !  How  oft  do  they  their  silver 
bowers  leave  And  come  to  succor  us  who  succor  want !  How  oft  do  they  with  golden 
pinions  cleave  The  ilitting  skies  like  flying  pursuivant.  Against  foul  fiends  to  aid  us 
militant!  They  for  us  tight;  they  watch  and  duly  ward.  And  their  bright  squadrons 
round  about  us  plant ;  And  all  for  love,  and  nothing  for  reward.  Oh,  why  should 
heavenly  God  for  men  have  such  regard ! " 

It  shows  us  that  sin  is  not  mere  finiteness,  to  see  these  finite  intelligences  that  main- 
tained their  integrity.  Shakespeare,  Henry  VIII,  2:3— "He  counsels  a  divorce  — a 
loss  of  her  That,  like  a  jewel,  has  hung  twenty  years  About  his  neck,  yet  never  lost  hei* 
lustre;  Of  her  that  loves  him  with  that  excellence  That  angels  love  good  men  with; 
even  of  her  That,  when  the  greatest  stroke  of  fortune  falls.  Will  bless  the  king." 
Measure  for  Measure,  2:2  — "Man,  proud  man.  Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before 
high  heaven.  As  makes  the  angels  weep." 

B.      Uses  of  *he  doctrine  of  evil  angels. 

(a)  It  illustrates  the  real  nature  o£  sin,  and  tlie  depth  of  the  ruin  to 
which  it  may  bring  the  soul,  to  reflect  upon  the  present  moral  condition 
and  eternal  wretchedness  to  which  these  spirits,  so  highly  endowed,  have 
brought  themselves  by  their  rebellion  against  God. 

(  6  )  It  inspires  a  salutary  fear  and  hatred  of  the  first  subtle  approaches 
of  evil  from  within  or  from  without,  to  remember  that  these  may  be  the 
covert  advances  of  a  personal  and  malignant  being,  who  seeks  to  overcome 
our  virtue  and  to  involve  us  in  his  own  ajjostasy  and  destruction. 

(  c  )  It  shuts  us  up  to  Christ,  as  the  only  Being  who  is  able  to  deliver 
us  or  others  from  the  enemy  of  aU  good. 

(d)  It  teaches  us  that  our  salvation  is  wholly  of  grace,  since  for  such 
multitudes  of  rebellious  sj^irits  no  atonement  and  no  renewal  were  provided 
—  simple  justice  having  its  way,  with  no  mercy  to  interpose  or  save. 

Philippi,  in  his  Glaubenslehre,  3 :  151-284,  suggests  the  following  relations  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Satan  to  the  doctrine  of  sin :  1.  Since  Satan  is  a  fallen  angel,  who  once  was 
pure,  evil  is  not  self-existent  or  necessary.  Sin  does  not  belong  to  the  substance 
which  God  crcated,  but  is  a  later  addition.  3.  Since  Satan  is  a  purely  spirifual  creature, 
sin  cannot  have  its  origin  in  mere  sensuousness,  or  in  the  mere  possession  of  a  physical 
nature.  3.  Since  Satan  is  not  atoeote  and  poorly  endowed  creature,  sin  is  not  a  necessary 
result  of  weakness  and  limitation.  4.  Since  Satan  is  confirmed  in  evil,  sin  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  transient  or  remediable  act  of  will.  5.  Since  in  Satan  sin  does  not  come  to  an  end, 
sin  is  not  a  step  of  creaturcly  development,  or  a  stage  of  progress  to  something  higher 
and  better.  On  the  uses  of  the  doctrine,  see  also  Van  Oosterzeo,  Christian  Dogmatics, 
1 :  316 ;  Robert  Hall,  Works,  3 : 3.5-51 ;  Brooks,  Satan  and  his  Devices. 

"  They  never  sank  so  low.  They  are  not  raised  so  high ;  They  never  knew  such 
depths  of  woe,  Such  heights  of  majesty.  The  Savior  did  not  join  Their  nature  to  his 
own  ;  For  them  he  shed  no  blood  divine.  Nor  heaved  a  single  groan."  If  no  redemp- 
tion has  been  provided  for  them,  it  may  be  because  :  1.  sin  originated  with  them  ;  3. 
the  sin  which  they  committed  was  "an  eternal  sin"  (  cf.  Mark  3:29 };  3.  they  sinned  with 
clearer  intellect  and  fuller  knowledge  than  ours  (cf.  Luke  23:34);  4.  their  incorporeal 
being  aggravated  their  sin  and  made  it  analogous  to  our  sinning  against  the  Holy 
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Spirit  (cf.  Mat.  12:31,  32) ;  5.  this  incorporeal  being  gave  no  opportunity  for  Christ  to 
objectify  his  ffi-uce  and  visibly  to  join  liiniself  to  them  (  cf.  Heb.  2 :  16 ) ;  6.  their  persistence 
in  evil,  in  spite  of  their  growing  knowledge  of  the  character  of  God  as  exhibited  in 
human  history,  has  resulted  in  a  hardening  of  heart  which  is  not  susceptible  of 
salvation. 

Yet  angels  were  created  in  Christ  ( Col.  1 :  16 ) ;  they  consist  in  him  (Col.  1:17);  he  must 
suffer  in  their  sin ;  God  would  save  them,  if  he  consistently  could.  Dr.  G.  W.  Samson 
held  that  the  Logos  became  an  angel  before  he  became  man,  and  that  this  explains  his 
appearances  as  "  the  angel  of  Jehovah  "  in  the  Old  Testament  ( Gen.  22:11 ).  It  is  not  asserted 
that  all  fallen  angels  shall  be  eternally  tormented  ( Rev.  U :  10 ) .  In  terms  equally  strong 
( Mat.  25 :  41 ;  Rev.  20 :  10 )  the  existence  of  a  place  of  eternal  punishment  for  wicked  men  is 
declared,  but  nevertheless  we  do  not  believe  that  all  men  will  go  there,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  all  men  are  wicked.  The  silence  of  Scripture  with  regard  to  a  provision  of 
salvation  for  fallen  angels  does  not  prove  that  there  Is  no  such  provision.  2  Pet.  2  : 4 
shows  that  evil  angels  have  not  received  final  judgment,  but  are  in  a  temporary  state 
of  existence,  and  their  linal  state  is  yet  to  be  revealed.  If  God  has  not  already  pro- 
vided, may  he  not  yet  provide  redemption  for  them,  and  the  "elect  angels"  (1  Tim.  5:  21 )  be 
those  whom  God  has  predestinated  to  stand  this  future  probation  and  be  saved,  while 
only  those  who  persist  in  their  rebellion  will  be  consigned  to  the  lake  of  fire  and  brim- 
stone ( Rev.  20 :  10 )  ? 

The  keeper  of  a  young  tigress  patted  her  head  and  she  licked  his  hand.  But 
when  she  grew  older  she  seized  his  hand  with  her  teeth  and  began  to  craunch  it.  He 
pulled  away  his  hand  in  shreds.  He  learned  not  to  fondle  a  tigress.  Let  us  learn  not 
to  fondle  Satan.  Let  us  not  be  "  ignorant  of  his  devices "  (2  Cor.  2:11).  It  is  not  well  to  keep 
loaded  lirearms  in  the  chimney  corner.  "  They  who  fear  the  adder's  sting  will  not  come 
near  her  htssing."  Talmage :  "  O  Lord,  help  us  to  hear  the  serpent's  rattle  before  we 
feel  its  fangs."  Ian  Maclaren,  Cure  of  Souls,  215  — The  pastor  trembles  for  a  soul, 
"  when  he  sees  the  destroyer  hovering  over  it  like  a  hawk  poised  in  midair,  and  would 
have  it  gathered  beneath  Christ's  wing." 

Thomas  K.  Heeclier :  "  Suppo.se  I  lived  on  Broadway  where  the  crowd  was  surging 
past  in  both  directions  all  the  time.  Would  I  leave  my  doors  and  windows  open,  say- 
ing to  the  crowd  of  strangers:  'Enter  my  door,  pass  through  my  hall,  come  into  my 
parlor,  make  yourselves  at  home  in  my  dining-room,  go  up  into  my  bedchambers '  ? 
No  I  I  would  have  my  windows  and  doors  barred  and  locked  against  intrudei-s,  to  be 
opened  only  to  me  and  mine  and  those  I  would  have  as  companions.  Yet  here  we  see 
foolish  men  and  women  stretching  out  their  arms  and  saying  to  the  spirits  of  the  vasty 
deep :  '  Come  in,  and  take  possession  of  me.  Write  with  my  hands,  think  with  my 
brain,  speak  with  mj'  lips,  walk  with  m}-  feet,  use  me  as  a  medium  for  whatever  you 
will.'  God  respects  the  sanctity  of  man's  spirit.  Kven  Christ  stands  at  the  door  and 
knocks.  Holy  Spirit,  fill  me,  so  that  there  shall  be  room  for  no  other!"  (Rev.3:20; 
Eph.  5 :  18.) 


PART   T. 

ANTHKOPOLOGY,  OR  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  MAN. 
CHAPTER    I. 

PRELIMINARY. 

1.     ]Man  a  Cbeation  of  God  and  a  Child  of  God. 

The  fact  of  man's  creation  is  declared  in  Gen.  1  :  27  —  "And  God  created 
man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him"  ;  2  : 7 —  "And 
Jehovah  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into 
his  nostrils  the  breath  of  Hfe  ;  and  man  became  a  living  soul." 

(a)  The  Scriptures,  on  the  one  hand,  negative  the  idea  that  man  is  the 
mere  product  of  unreasoning  natural  forces.  They  refer  his  existence  to  a 
cause  different  from  mere  nature,  namely,  the  creative  act  of  God. 

Compare  Hebrews  12 :  9  —  "the  Father  of  spirits  "  ;  Num.  16 :  22  —  "  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh  "  ;  27 :  16  — 
"Jehovah,  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh  "  ;  Rev.  22  :  6  —  "the  God  of  the  spirits  of  the  prophets ."  Bruce,  The 
Providential  Order,  25 — "Faith  in  God  may  remain  intact,  thoug-h  we  concede  that 
man  in  all  his  characteristics,  physical  and  psychical,  is  no  exception  to  the  universal 
law  of  growth,  no  breach  la  the  continuity  of  the  evolutionary  process."  By  "  mere 
nature  "  we  mean  nature  apart  from  God.  Our  previous  treatment  of  the  doctrine  of 
creation  in  general  has  shown  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  only  the  regular  methods  of 
God,  and  that  the  conception  of  a  natui-e  apart  from  God  is  an  irrational  one.  If  the 
evolution  of  the  lower  creation  cannot  be  explained  without  taking  into  account  the 
originating  agency  of  God,  much  less  can  the  coming  into  being  of  man,  the  crown  of 
all  created  things.  Hudson,  Divine  Pedigree  of  Man:  " Spirit  in  man  is  linked  with, 
because  dex-ived  from,  God,  who  is  spirit." 

(6)  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ScriiDtures  do  not  disclose  the  method 
of  man's  creation.  Whether  man's  i^hysical  system  is  or  is  not  derived, 
by  natural  descent,  from  the  lower  animals,  the  record  of  creation  does  not 
inform  us.  As  the  command  "Let  the  earth  bring  forth  living  creatures  " 
( Gen.  1 :  24 )  does  not  exclude  the  idea  of  mediate  creation,  through 
natiu'al  generation,  so  the  forming  of  man  "of  the  dust  of  the  ground"' 
(  Gen.  2:7)  does  not  in  itself  determine  whether  the  creation  of  man's  body 
was  mediate  or  immediate. 

We  may  believe  tliat  man  sustained  to  the  highest  preceding  brute  the  same  relation 
wliich  the  multiplied  bread  and  fish  sustained  to  the  Ave  loaves  and  two  fishes 
( Mat.  U :  19 ),  or  which  the  wine  sustained  to  the  water  which  was  transformed  at  Cana 
( John  2 :  7-10 ),  or  which  the  multiplied  oil  sustained  to  the  original  oil  in  the  O.  T.  miracle 
(2  L  4:1-7).  The  "  dust, "  before  the  breathing  of  the  spirit  into  it,  may  have  been  ani- 
mated dust.  Natural  means  may  have  been  used,  so  far  as  they  would  go.  Sterrett, 
Reason  and  Authority  in  Religion,  39  —  "  Our  heredity  is  from  God,  even  though  it  bo 
from  lower  forms  of  life,  and  our  goal  is  also  God,  even  though  it  be  through  imper- 
"sct  manhood." 
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Evolution  does  not  make  the  idea  of  a  Creator  superfluous,  because  evolution  is  only 
the  method  of  God.  It  is  perfectly  consistent  with  a  Scriptural  doctrine  of  Creation 
that  man  should  emerjre  at  the  proper  time,  g-overned  by  different  laws  from  the  brute 
creation  yet  growing-  out  of  the  brute,  just  as  the  foundation  of  a  house  built  of  stone 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  wooden  structure  built  upon  it.  All  depends  upon  the 
plan.  An  atheistic  and  undesig'ning'  evohition  cannot  include  man  without  excluding' 
what  Christianity  r£;g-aids  as  essential  to  man;  see  Griffith-Jones,  Ascent  through 
Christ,  4:3-73  But  a  tlicistic  evolution  can  recognize  the  whole  process  of  man's 
creation  a    equally  the  work  of  nature  and  the  work  of  God. 

Schurraan,  Agnosticism  and  Religion,  42—  "  You  are  not  what  you  have  come  from, 
but  what  you  have  become."  Huxley  said  of  the  brutes :  "  Whether  from  them  or  not, 
man  is  assuredly  not  0/ them."  Pfleiderer,  Philos.  Religion,!  :'i.SS)  —  "  The  religious  dig- 
nity of  man  rests  after  all  upon  what  he  i.%  not  upon  the  mode  and  manner  in  which 
he  has  hccome  what  he  is."  Uecause  he  came  from  a  beast,  it  docs  not  follow  that  he  is 
a  beast.  Nor  does  the  fact  that  man's  existence  can  be  traced  back  to  a  brute  ancestry 
furnish  any  proper  reason  why  the  brute  should  become  man.  Here  is  a  teleology 
which  reciuires  a  divine  Creatorship. 

J.  M.  Bronson :  "  The  theist  must  accept  evolution  if  he  would  keep  his  argument 
for  the  existence  of  God  from  the  unity  of  design  in  nature.  Unless  man  is  an  end, 
he  is  an  anomaly.  The  greatest  argument  for  God  is  the  fact  that  all  animate  nature 
is  one  vast  and  connected  unity.  Man  has  developed  not  from  the  ape,  but  aicnyfrom 
the  ape.  He  was  never  anj'thmg  but  potential  man.  He  did  not,  as  man,  come  into 
being  until  he  became  a  conscious  moral  agent."  This  conscious  moral  nature,  which 
we  call  personality,  r(>quircs  a  divine  Author,  because  it  surpa.sses  all  the  powers  which 
can  be  found  in  the  animal  creation.  Romanes,  Mental  Evolution  in  Animals,  tells  us 
that:  1.  Mollusca  learn  by  experience;  2.  Insects  and  spiders  recognize  offspring; 
3.  Fishes  make  mental  association  of  objects  by  their  similarity  ;  4.  Rei)tiles  recognize 
persons;  5.  Ilymenoptera,  as  bees  and  ants,  communicate  ideas;  6.  Ilirds  recognize 
pictorial  representations  and  understand  words;  7.  Rodents,  as  rats  and  foxes,  under- 
stand mechanisms ;  8.  Monkeys  and  elephants  learn  to  use  tools ;  9.  Anthropoid  apes 
and  dogs  have  indefinite  morality. 

But  it  is  definite  and  not  indefinite  morality  which  differences  man  from  the  brute. 
Drummond,  in  his  Ascent  of  Man,  concedes  that  man  passed  through  a  period  when  he 
resembled  the  ape  more  than  any  known  animal,  but  at  the  same  time  declar(>s  that 
no  anthropoid  ape  coidd  develop  into  a  man.  The  brute  can  be  defined  in  terms  of 
man,  but  man  cannot  be  defined  in  terms  of  tlie  brute.  It  is  significant  that  in  insan- 
ity the  higher  endowments  of  man  disappear  in  an  order  precisely  the  reverse  of  that 
in  which,  according  to  the  development  theory,  they  have  been  acquired.  The  highest 
part  of  man  totters  first.  The  last  added  is  first  to  suffer.  Man  moreover  can  transmit 
his  own  acquisitions  to  his  posterity,  as  the  brute  cannot.  Weismann,  Heredity,  2 :  09 
—  "The  evolution  of  music  does  not  depend  upon  any  increase  of  the  musical  faculty 
or  any  alteration  in  the  inherent  physical  nature  of  man,  but  solely  upon  the  power  of 
transmitting  the  intellectual  achievements  of  each  generation  to  those  which,  follow. 
This,  more  than  anything,  is  the  cause  of  the  superiority  of  men  over  animals  — this, 
and  not  merely  human  faculty,  although  it  may  be  admitted  that  this  latter  is  much 
higher  tiian  in  animals."  To  this  utterance  of  Weismann  we  would  add  that  human 
progress  depends  quite  as  much  upon  man's  power  of  reception  as  upon  man's  power 
of  transmission.  Interpretation  must  equal  expression ;  and,  in  this  interpretation  of 
the  past,  man  has  a  guarantee  of  the  future  which  the  brute  does  not  possess. 

(e)  Psycliology,  however,  comes  in  to  help  our  interpretation  of  Script- 
ure. The  radical  differences  between  man's  soul  and  the  princijjle  of 
intelligence  in  the  lower  animals,  especially  man's  possession  of  self-con- 
sciousness, general  ideas,  the  moral  sense,  and  the  power  of  self-determin- 
ation, show  that  that  which  chiefly  constitutes  him  man  could  not  have  been 
derived,  by  any  natural  process  of  develoi^ment,  from  the  inferior  creatures. 
We  are  compelled,  then,  to  believe  that  God's  "breathing  into  man's  nos- 
trils the  breath  of  life  "  (Gen.  2  : 7),  though  it  was  a  mediate  creation  as 
presiapposing  existing  material  in  the  shajje  of  animal  forms,  was  yet  an 
immediate  creation  in  the  sense  that  only  a  divine  reinforcement  of  the 
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process  of  life  turued  the  auimal  into  man.  In  other  words,  man  camo 
not  from  the  brute,  but  through  the  brute,  and  the  same  immanent  God 
"who  had  lireviously  created  the  brute  created  also  the  man. 

Tennyson,  In  Mcinoriam,  XLV  —  "The  baby  new  to  eai'th  and  sky.  What  time  his 
tender  palm  is  pressed  Against  the  circle  of  the  breast.  Has  never  thought  that  '  this  is 
I ' :  But  as  he  g-rows  he  gathers  nuich.  And  learns  the  use  of  '  I '  and  '  nie,'  And  finds 
'  I  am  not  what  I  see.  And  other  than  the  thing's  I  touch.'  So  rounds  lie  to  a  separate 
mind  From  whence  clear  memory  may  begin,  As  thro'  the  frame  that  binds  him  in  His 
isolation  grows  deflued."  Fichte  called  that  the  birthday  of  his  child,  when  the  child 
awolie  to  self-consciousness  and  said  "  I."  Memory  goes  back  no  further  than  language. 
Knowledge  of  the  ego  is  objective,  before  it  is  subjective.  The  child  at  first  speaks  of 
himself  in  the  third  person  :  "  Henry  did  so  and  so."  Hence  most  men  do  not  remem- 
ber what  happened  before  their  third  year,  though  Samuel  Miles  Hopkins,  Memoir,  20, 
remembered  what  must  have  happened  when  he  was  only  23  months  old.  Only  a 
conscious  person  remembers,  and  he  remembers  only  as  his  will  exerts  itself  in 
attention. 

Jean  Paul  Richter,  quoted  in  Ladd,  Philosophy  of  Mind,  110— "Never  shall  I  forget 
the  phenomenon  in  myself,  never  till  now  recited,  when  I  stood  by  the  birth  of  my 
own  self-consciousness,  the  place  and  time  of  which  are  distinct  in  my  memory.  On  a 
certain  forenoon,  I  stood,  a  very  young  child,  within  the  house-door,  and  was  looking 
out  toward  the  wood-pile,  as  in  an  instant  the  inner  revelation  '  I  am  I,'  like  lightning 
from  heaven.  Hashed  and  stood  brightly  before  me  ;  in  that  moment  I  had  seen  myself 
as  I,  for  the  first  time  and  forever." 

Hoffding,  Outlines  of  Psychology,  3  —  "The  beginning  of  conscious  life  is  to  be 
placed  probably  before  birth.  .  .  .  Sensations  only  faintly  and  dimly  distinguished 
from  the  general  feeling  of  vegetative  comfort  and  discomfort.  Still  the  experiences 
undergone  before  birth  perhaps  sufHce  to  form  the  foundation  of  the  consciousness  of 
an  external  world."  Hill,  Genetic  Pliilosophy,  282,  suggests  that  this  early  state,  in 
which  the  child  speaks  of  self  in  the  third  person  and  is  devoid  of  se?/-consciousness, 
corresponds  to  the  brute  condition  of  the  race,  before  it  had  reached  self-consciousness, 
attained  language,  and  become  man.  In  the  race,  however,  there  was  no  heredity  to 
predetermine  self-consciousness  — it  was  a  new  acquisition,  marking  transition  to  a 
superior  order  of  being. 

Connecting  these  remarks  with  our  present  subject,  we  assert  that  no  brute  ever  yet 
said,  or  thought,  "I."  With  this,  then,  we  may  begin  a  series  of  simple  distinctions 
between  man  and  the  brute,  so  far  as  the  immaterial  principle  in  each  is  concerned. 
These  are  mainly  compiled  from  writers  hereafter  mentioned. 

1.  The  brute  is  conscious,  but  man  is  self-conscious.  Tiie  brute  does  not  objectify 
self.  "  If  the  pig  could  once  say,  '  I  am  a  pig,'  it  would  at  once  and  thereby  cease  to  be 
a  pig.''  The  brute  docs  not  distinguish  itself  from  its  sensations.  The  brute  has  per- 
ception, but  only  the  man  has  apperception,  I.  e.,  perception  accompanied  by  reference 
of  it  to  the  self  to  which  it  belongs. 

2.  The  brute  has  only  percepts;  man  has  also  concepts.  The  brute  knows  white 
things,  but  not  whiteness.  It  remembers  things,  but  not  thoughts.  Man  alone  has  the 
power  of  abstraction,  i.  e.,  the  power  of  deriving  abstract  ideas  from  particular  things 
or  experiences. 

3.  Hence  the  brute  has  no  language.  "  Language  is  the  expression  of  general  notions 
by  symbols  "  ( Harris  ).  Words  are  the  symbols  of  concepts.  Where  there  arc  no 
concepts  there  can  be  no  words.  The  parrot  utters  cries ;  but "  no  parrot  ever  yet 
spoke  a  true  word."  Since  language  is  a  sign,  it  presupposes  the  existence  of  an  intel- 
lect capable  of  understanding  the  sign, —  in  short,  language  is  the  effect  of  mind,  not 
the  cause  of  mind.  See  Mivart,  in  Brit.  Quar.,  Oct.  1881:154-172.  "The  ape's  tongue 
is  eloquent  in  his  own  dispraise."  James,  Psychology,  2 :  356  —  "The  notion  of  a  sign 
as  such,  and  the  general  purpose  to  apply  it  to  everything,  is  the  distinctive  character- 
istic of  man."  Why  do  not  animals  speak?  Because  they  have  nothing  to  say,  i.  c, 
have  no  general  ideas  which  words  might  express. 

4.  The  brute  forms  no  judgments,  e.  er.,  that  Ui'\&  is  like  thai.,  accompanied  with  belief. 
Hence  there  is  no  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  and  no  laughter.  James,  Psychology,  2  :  360 
—  "  The  brute  does  not  associate  ideas  by  similarity  ....  Genius  in  man  is  the  pos- 
session of  this  power  of  association  in  an  extreme  degree." 

5.  The  brute  has  no  reasoning  — no  sense  that  t/i(s  follows  from  t/iat,  accompanied  by 
a  feeling  that  the  sequence  is  necessary.    Association  of  ideas  without  judgment  is  the 
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typical  process  of  the  brute  mind,  tliough  not  that  of  the  mind  of  man.  See  Rliud, 
5 :40:i-409, 575-581.  Man's  dream-life  is  the  best  analogue  to  the  mental  life  of  the 
brute. 

6.  The  brute  has  no  general  ideas  or  intuitions,  as  of  space,  time,  substance,  cause, 
right.  Hence  there  is  no  generalizing,  and  no  proper  experience  or  progress.  There 
is  no  capacity  for  improvement  in  animals.  The  brute  cannot  be  trained,  except  in 
certain  inferior  matters  of  association,  whore  independent  judgment  is  not  required. 
No  animal  makes  tools,  uses  clothes,  coolcs  food,  breeds  other  animals  for  food.  No 
hunter's  dog,  however  long  its  observation  of  its  master,  ever  learned  to  put  wood  on 
a  fire  to  keep  itself  from  freezing.  Even  the  rudest  stone  implements  show  a  break  in 
continuity  and  mark  the  introduction  of  man ;  see  J.  P.  Cook,  Credentials  of  Science, 
U.  "The  dog  can  see  the  printed  page  as  well  as  a  man  can,  but  no  dog  was  ever 
taught  to  read  a  book.  The  animal  cannot  create  in  its  own  mind  the  thoughts  of  the 
writer.  The  physical  in  man,  on  the  contrary,  is  only  an  aid  to  the  spiritual.  Educa- 
tion is  a  trained  capacity  to  discern  the  inner  meaning  and  deeper  relations  of  things. 
So  the  universe  is  but  a  symbol  and  expression  of  spirit,  a  garment  in  which  an  in\isi- 
ble  Power  has  robed  his  majesty  and  glory"  ;  see  S.  S.  Times,  April  7,  1900.  In  man, 
mind  first  became  supreme. 

7.  The  brute  has  determination,  but  not  self-determination.  There  is  no  freedom  of 
choice,  no  conscious  forming  of  a  purjiose,  and  no  self-movement  toward  a  predeter- 
mined end.  The  donkey  is  determined,  but  not  self-determined ;  he  is  tlie  victim  of 
heredity  and  environment ;  he  acts  onlj- as  he  is  acted  upon.  Harris,  PhiJos.  Basis  of 
Theism,  537-554 —  "  Man,  though  implicated  in  nature  through  bis  bodily  organization, 
is  in  his  personality  supernatural;  the  brute  is  wholly  submerged  in  nature.  .  .  .  Manis 
like  a  ship  in  the  sea  — in  it,  yet  above  it  — guiding  his  course,  by  observing  the  heav- 
ens, even  against  wind  and  current.  A  brute  has  no  such  power;  it  is  in  nature  like  a 
balloon,  wholly  immersed  in  air,  and  driven  about  bj^  its  currents,  with  no  power  of 
steering."  Calderwood,  Philosophy  of  Evolution,  chapter  on  Right  and  Wrong :  "The 
grand  distinction  of  human  life  is  self-control  in  the  field  of  action  —  control  over  all 
the  animal  impulses,  so  that  these  do  not  spontaneously  and  of  themselves  determine 
activity"  [as  they  do  in  the  brute].  Hy  what  Mivart  calls  a  process  of  "inverse 
anthropomorphism,"  we  clothe  the  brute  with  the  attributes  of  freedom ;  but  it  does 
not  really  possess  them.  Just  as  we  do  not  transfer  to  God  all  our  human  imperfec- 
tions, so  we  ought  not  to  transfer  all  our  human  perfections  to  the  brute,  "reading 
our  full  selves  in  life  of  lower  forms."  The  brute  has  no  power  to  choose  between 
motives ;  it  simply  obe.vs  motive.  The  necessitarian  philosophy,  therefore,  is  a  correct 
and  excellent  philosojjliyfor  the  brute.  But  man's  power  of  initiative  — in  short,  man's 
free  will  -renders  it  impossil)le  to  explain  his  higher  nature  as  a  mere  natural  devel- 
opment from  the  inferior  creiiturcs.  Even  Huxley  has  said  that,  taking  mind  into 
the  account,  there  is  between  man  and  the  highest  beasts  an  "enormous  gulf,"  a 
"divergence  immeasurable"  and  "  practically  infinite." 

8.  The  brute  has  no  conscience  and  no  religious  nature.  No  dog  over  brought  back 
to  the  butcher  the  meat  it  had  stolen.  "  The  aspen  trembles  without  fear,  and  dogs 
skulk  without  guilt."  The  dog  mentioned  by  Darwin,  whose  behavior  in  presence  of  a 
newspaper  moved  by  the  wind  seemed  to  testify  to  'a  sense  of  tlie  supernatural,'  was 
merel  J'  exhibiting  the  irritation  due  to  the  sense  of  an  unknown  future  ;  see  James,  Will 
to  Believe,  79.  The  bearing  of  tiogged  curs  does  not  throw  light  upon  the  nature  of 
conscience.  If  ethics  is  not  hedonism,  if  moral  obligation  is  not  a  refined  utilitarianism, 
if  the  right  is  something  distinct  from  the  good  we  get  out  of  it,  then  there  must  be  a 
flaw  in  the  theory  that  man's  conscience  is  simply  a  development  of  brute  instincts ; 
and  a  reinforcement  of  brute  life  from  the  divine  source  of  life  must  be  postulated  in 
order  to  account  for  the  appearance  of  man.  Upton,  Hibbert  Lectures,  105-1G7—"  Is 
the  spirit  of  man  derived  from  the  soul  of  the  animal?  No,  for  neither  one  of  these 
has  self -existence.  Both  are  self-differentiations  of  God.  The  latter  is  simply  God's 
in-epai'ation  for  the  former."  Calderwood,  Evolution  and  Man's  Place  in  Nature,  337, 
speaks  of  "the  impossibility  of  tracing  the  origin  of  man's  rational  life  to  evolution 
f'—-\n  a  lower  life There  are  no  physical  forces  discoverable  in  nature  sufficient 

/»  account  for  the  appearance  of  this  life."  Shaler,  Interpretation  of  Nature,  186  — 
"Man's  place  has  been  won  by  an  entire  change  in  the  limitations  of  his  psychic  dev^el- 

*pment The  old  bondage  of  the  mind  to  the  body  is  swept  away In  this 

new  freedom  we  find  the  one  dominant  characteristic  of  man,  the  feature  which 
entitles  us  to  class  him  as  an  entirely  new  class  of  animal." 
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John  Burroughs,  Ways  of  Nature  :  "  Animal  life  parallels  human  life  at  many  points, 
but  It  is  in  another  plane.  Something  guides  the  lower  animals,  but  it  is  not  thought ; 
:jomething  restrains  them,  but  it  is  not  judgment;  they  arc  provident  without 
prudence ;  they  are  activ^e  without  industry ;  they  are  skilful  without  practice  ;  they  are 
wise  without  knowledge  ;  they  are  rational  without  reason  ;  they  are  deceptive  without 

guile When  they  are  joyful,  they  sing  or  they  play ;  when  they  are  distressed, 

they  moan  or  they  cry ;  .  .  .  .  and  yet  I  do  not  suppose  they  experience  the  emotion 
of  joy  or  sorrow,  or  anger  or  love,  as  we  do,  because  these  feelings  in  them  do  not 
involve  reflection,  memoiT,  and  what  we  call  the  higher  nature,  as  with  us."  Their 
instinct  is  intelligence  directed  outward,  never  in\vard,  as  in  man.  They  share  with 
man  the  emotions  of  his  animal  natiu-e,  but  not  of  his  moral  or  a?sthetic  nature ;  they 
know  no  altruism,  no  moral  code."  Mr.  Burroughs  maintains  that  we  have  no  proof 
that  animals  in  a  state  of  nature  can  reflect,  form  abstract  ideas,  associate  cause  and 
effect.  Animals,  for  instance,  that  store  up  food  for  the  winter  simply  follow  a  provi- 
dent instinct  but  do  not  take  thought  for  the  futui-e,  any  more  than  does  the  tree  that 
foi-ms  new  buds  for  the  coming  season.  He  sums  up  his  position  as  follows  :  "  To 
attribute  human  motives  and  faculties  to  the  animals  is  to  caricature  them ;  but  to 
put  us  in  such  relation  to  them  that  we  feel  their  kinship,  that  we  see  their  lives 
embosomed  in  the  same  Iron  necessity  as  our  own,  that  we  see  in  their  minds  a 
humbler  manifestation  of  the  same  psychic  power  and  intelligence  that  culminates  and 
is  conscious  of  itself  in  man  —  that,  I  take  it,  is  the  true  humanization."  We  assent  to 
all  this  except  the  ascription  to  human  life  of  the  same  iron  necessity  that  rules  the 
animal  creation.  Man  is  man,  because  his  free  will  transcends  the  limitations  of  the 
brute. 

While  we  grant,  then,  that  man  is  the  last  stage  in  the  development  of  life  and  that 
he  has  a  brute  ancestry,  we  regard  him  also  as  the  offspring  of  God.  The  same  God 
who  was  the  author  of  the  brute  became  in  due  time  the  creator  of  man.  Though  man 
came  through  the  brute,  he  did  not  come  from  the  brute,  but  from  God,  the  Father  of 
spirits  and  the  author  of  all  life.  CEdipus'  terriflc  oracle:  "Mayst  thou  ne'er  know 
the  truth  of  what  thou  art  I  "  might  well  be  uttered  to  those  who  believe  only  in  the 
brute  origin  of  man.  Pascal  says  it  is  dangerous  to  let  man  see  too  clearly  that  he  is 
on  a  level  with  the  animals  unless  at  the  same  time  we  show  him  his  greatness.  The 
doctrine  that  the  brute  is  imperfect  inan  is  logically  connected  with  the  doctrine  that 
man  is  a  perfect  brute.  Thomas  Carlyle  :  "If  this  brute  philosophy  is  true,  then  man 
should  go  on  all  fours,  and  not  lay  claim  to  the  dignity  of  being  moral."  G.  F.  Wright, 
Ant.  and  Origin  of  Human  Race,  lectu-re  IX—  "  One  or  other  of  the  lower  animals  may 
exhibit  all  the  faculties  used  by  a  child  of  fifteen  months.  The  difference  may  seem 
very  little,  but  what  there  is  is  very  important.    It  is  like  the  difference  in  direction  in 

the  early  stages  of  two  separating  curves,  which  go  on  forever  diverging The 

probability  is  that  both  in  his  bodily  and  in  his  mental  dev^elopment  man  appeared  as  a 
sport  in  nature,  and  leaped  at  once  in  some  single  pair  from  the  plane  of  irrational 
being  to  the  possession  of  the  higher  powers  that  have  ever  since  chai-acterized  him 
and  dominated  both  his  development  and  his  history." 

Scripture  seems  to  teach  the  doctrine  that  man's  nature  is  the  creation  of  God.  Gen. 
2:7  —  "  Jehovah  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  groand,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  tho  breath  of  life  ;  and  man 
became  a  living  soul "  —  appears,  says  Hovcy  ( State  of  the  Impcn.  Dead,  l-l'),  "  to  distinguish 
the  vital  informing  principle  of  human  nature  from  its  material  part,  pronouncing  the 
former  to  be  more  directly  from  God,  and  more  akin  to  him,  than  the  latter."  So  in 
Zech.  12:1  —  "Jehovah,  who  stretcheth  forth  the  heavens,  and  lajeth  the  foundation  of  the  earth,  and  formeth  the 
spirit  of  man  within  him"  —  the  soul  is  recognized  as  distinct  in  nature  from  the  body,  and  of 
a  dignity  and  value  far  beyond  those  of  any  material  organism.  Job  32: 8  —  "there  is  a 
spirit  in  man,  and  the  breath  of  the  Almighty  giveth  them  understanding  "  ;  Ecol.  12 : 7  —  "  the  dust  returneth  to  the 
earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  returneth  unto  God  who  gave  it."  A  sober  view  of  the  similarities  and 
differences  between  man  and  the  lower  animals  may  be  found  in  Lloyd  Morgan,  Animal 
Life  and  Intelligence.  See  also  Martineau,  Types,  3 :  65,  140,  and  Study,  1 :  180 ;  3  : 9,  13, 
184,  350 ;  Hopkins,  Outline  Study  of  Man,  8:33;Chadbourne,  Instinct,  187-211 ;  Porter, 
Hum.  Intellect,  384,  386,  397 ;  Bascom,  Science  of  Mind,  29.5-305 ;  Mansel,  Metaphysics,  49, 
50 ;  Princeton  Rev.,  Jan.  1881 :  104-138 ;  Henslow,  in  Nature,  May  1,  1879  :  21,  23 ;  Ferrier, 
Remains,  2 :  39 ;  Argyll,  Unity  of  Nature,  117-119;  Bib.  Sac,  29:275-283;  Max  Muller, 
Lectures  on  Philos.  of  Language,  no.  1,  2,  3 ;  F.  W.  Robertson,  Lectures  on  Genesis,  21 ; 
LeConte,  in  Princeton  Rev.,  May,  1884:  236-261;  Lindsay,  Mind  in  Lower  Animals; 
Romanes,  Mental  Evolution  in  Animals ;  Fiske,  The  Destiny  of  Man. 
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{d)  ComiDarative  physiology,  moreover,  lias,  up  to  the  present  time, 
done  nothing  to  forbid  the  extension  of  this  doctrine  to  man's  body.  No 
single  instance  has  yet  been  adduced  of  the  transformation  of  one  animal 
species  into  another,  either  by  natural  or  artificial  selection  ;  much  less  has 
it  been  demonstrated  that  the  body  of  the  brute  has  ever  been  developed 
into  that  of  man.  All  evolution  imphes  progress  and  reinforcement  of  life, 
and  is  unintelligible  except  as  the  immanent  God  gives  new  imjiulses  to  the 
process.  Aj^art  from  the  dii'ect  agency  of  God,  the  view  that  man's 
physical  system  is  descended  by  natural  generation  from  some  ancestral 
simian  form  can  be  regarded  only  as  an  irrational  hypothesis.  Since  the 
soul,  then,  is  an  immediate  creation  of  God,  and  the  forming  of  man's  body 
is  mentioned  by  the  Scripture  writer  in  direct  connection  with  this  creation 
of  the  spu'it,  man's  body  was  in  this  sense  an  immediate  creation  also. 

For  the  theory  of  natural  selection,  see  Darwin,  Origin  of  Spocies,  398-424,  and  Descent 
of  Mati,  2 :  368-o87 ;  Huxley,  Critiques  and  Addresses,  241-~t)9,  Man's  Place  in  Nature,  71- 
138,  Lay  Sermons,  32.'i,  and  art. :  Biologj^  in  Enoyc.  Rritannica,  9th  ed. ;  Romanes, 
Scientific  Evidences  of  Organic  Evolution.  The  theorj'  holds  that,  in  the  strug-g-le  for 
existence,  the  varieties- best  adapted  to  their  surroundings  succeed  in  maintaining  and 
reproducing  themselves,  while  the  rest  die  out.  Thus,  by  gradual  change  and  improve- 
ment of  lower  into  higher  forms  of  life,  man  has  been  evolved.  We  grant  that  Darwin 
has  disclosed  one  of  the  imi)()rtant  features  of  God's  met  hod.  We  concede  the  partial 
truth  of  his  theory.  We  lind  it  supported  by  the  vertclirate  structure  and  nervous 
organization  which  man  has  in  common  with  the  lower  animals ;  by  the  facts  of  embry- 
onic development ;  of  rudimentary  organs ;  of  common  diseases  and  remedies ;  and  of 
reversion  to  former  types.  But  we  refuse  to  regard  natural  selection  as  a  complete 
explanation  of  the  history  of  life,  and  that  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  It  gives  no  account  of  the  origin  of  substance,  nor  of  the  origin  of  variations. 
Darwinism  simply  says  that  "  roiuid  stones  will  roll  down  hill  further  than  Hat  ones  " 
(Gray,  Natural  Science  and  Religion).  It  accounts  for  the  S(>lection,  not  for  tlie 
creation,  of  forms.  "  Natural  selection  originates  nothing.  It  is  a  destructive,  not  a 
creative,  principle.  If  wo  must  idealize  it  as  a  positive  force,  we  must  think  of  it,  not 
as  the  preserver  of  the  fittest,  but  as  the  destroyer,  that  follows  ever  in  the  wake  of 
creation  and  devours  the  failures ;  the  scavenger  of  creation,  that  takes  out  of  the  way 
forms  which  are  not  fit  to  live  and  reproduce  themselves "  ( Johnson,  on  Theistic 
Evolution,  In  Andover  Review,  April,  1884:363-381).  Natural  selection  is  only  unin- 
telligent repression.  Darwin's  Origin  of  Species  is  in  fact  "  not  the  Genesis,  but  the 
Exodus,  of  living  forms."  Schurman:  "The  survival  of  the  fittest  does  nothing  to 
explain  the  arrival  of  the  fittest";  see  also  DeVrics,  Species  and  Varieties,  ad  finem. 
Darwin  himself  acknowledged  that  "  Our  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  variation  is  pro- 
found. .  .  .  The  cause  of  each  slight  variation  and  of  each  monstrosity  lies  much  more 
in  the  nature  or  constitution  of  the  organism  than  in  the  nature  of  the  surrounding 
conditions"  (quoted  by  Mivart,  Lessons  from  Nature,  280-301).  Weismann  has  there- 
fore modified  the  Darwinian  theory  by  asserting  that  there  would  be  no  development 
unless  there  were  a  spontaneous,  innate  tendency  to  variation.  In  this  innate  tendency 
we  see,  not  mere  nature,  but  the  work  of  an  originating  and  superintending  God. 
E.  M.  Caillard,  in  Contemp.  Rev.,  Dec.  1893  :  873-881 — "Spirit  was  the  moulding  power, 
from  the  beginning,  of  those  lower  forms  which  would  ultimately  become  man.  Instead 
of  the  physicid  derivation  of  the  soul,  we  propose  the  spiritual  derivation  of  the  body." 

2.  Some  of  the  most  important  forms  appear  suddenly  in  the  geological  record,  with- 
out connecting  links  to  unite  them  with  the  past.  The  first  fishes  are  the  Ganoid,  large 
in  size  and  advanced  in  tj-pe.  There  are  no  intermediate  gradations  between  the  ape 
and  man.  Huxlej-,  in  Man's  Place  in  Nature,  94,  tells  us  that  the  lowest  gorilla  has  a 
skull  capacity  of  24  cubic  inches,  whereas  the  highest  gorilla  has  34J.  Over  against  this, 
the  lowest  man  has  a  skull  capacity  of  C2 ;  though  men  with  less  than  65  are  invariably 
idiotic ;  the  highest  man  has  114.  Professor  Burt  G.  Wilde^r  of  Cornell  University : 
"  The  largest  ape-brain  is  only  half  as  large  as  the  smallest  normal  human."  Wallace, 
Darwinism,  458 — "The  average  human  brain  weighs  48  or  49  ounces  ;  the  average  ape's 
brain  is  only  18  ounces."    The  brain  of  Daniel  Webster  weighed  53  ounces;  but  Dr, 
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Bastian  tells  of  an  imbecile  whose  intellectual  deficiency  was  congenital,  yet  whose 
brain  weighed  55  ounces.  Large  heads  do  not  always  indicate  great  intellect.  Profes- 
sor Virchow  points  out  that  the  Greeks,  one  of  the  most  intellectual  of  nations,  are 
also  one  of  the  smallest-headed  of  all.  Bain  :  "  While  the  size  of  the  brain  increases  in 
arithmetical   proportion,   intellectual    range  increases  in    geometrical  proportion." 

Respecting  the  Enghis  and  Neanderthal  crania,  Huxley  says:  "The  fossil  remains 
of  man  hitherto  discovered  do  not  seem  to  me  to  take  us  appreciably  nearer  to  that 
lower  pithecoid  form  by  the  modification  of  which  he  has  probably  become  what  he  is. 
...  In  vain  have  the  links  which  should  bind  man  to  the  monkey  been  sought :  not  a 
single  one  is  there  to  show.  The  so-called  Protanthrnpos  who  should  exhibit  this  link 
has  not  been  found.  .  .  .  None  have  been  found  that  stood  nearer  the  monkey  than  the 
men  of  to-day."  Huxley  argues  that  the  difference  between  man  and  the  gorilla  is 
smaller  than  that  between  the  gorilla  and  some  apes ;  if  the  gorilla  and  the  apes  con- 
stitute one  family  and  have  a  common  origin,  may  not  man  and  the  gorilla  have  a 
common  ancestry  also  ?  We  reply  that  the  space  between  the  lowest  ape  and  the 
highest  goi'illa  is  filled  in  with  numberless  intermediate  gradations.  The  space  between 
the  lowest  man  and  the  highest  man  is  also  filled  in  with  many  tj^pes  that  shade  off 
one  into  the  other.  But  the  space  between  the  highest  gorilla  and  the  lowest  man  is 
absolutely  vacant;  there  ai'e  no  intermediate  types;  no  connecting  links  between 
the  ape  and  man  have  yet  been  found. 

Professor  Virchow  has  also  very  recently  expressed  his  belief  that  no  relics  of  any 
predecessor  of  man  have  yet  been  discovered.  He  said :  "  In  my  judgment,  no  skull 
hitherto  discovered  can  be  regarded  as  that  of  a  predecessor  of  man.  In  the  course 
of  the  last  fifteen  j'ears  we  have  had  opportunities  of  examining  skulls  of  all  the 
various  races  of  mankind  —  even  of  the  most  savage  tribes;  and  among  them  all  no 
group  has  been  observed  differing  in  its  essential  chai-acters  from  the  general  human 
type.  .  .  .  Out  of  all  the  skulls  found  in  the  lake-dwellings  there  is  not  one  that  lies 
outside  the  boundaries  of  our  present  population."  Dr.  Eugene  Dubois  has  discovered 
in  the  Post-pliocene  deposits  of  the  island  of  Java  the  remains  of  a  preeminently 
hominine  anthropoid  which  he  calls  Pithecanthropus  ercctus.  Its  cranial  capacity 
approaches  the  physiological  minimum  in  man,  and  is  double  that  of  the  gorilla.  The 
thigh  bone  is  in  form  and  dimensions  the  absolute  analogue  of  that  of  man,  and  gives 
evidence  of  having  supported  a  habitually  erect  body.  Dr.  Dubois  unhesitathigly 
places  this  extinct  Javan  ape  as  the  intermediate  form  between  man  and  the  true 
anthropoid  apes.  Haeckel  ( in  The  Nation,  Sept.  15,  1898 )  and  Keane  ( in  Man  Past 
and  Present,  3),  regard  the  Pithecanthropus  as  a  "missing  link."  But  "Nature" 
regards  it  as  the  remains  of  a  human  microcephalous  idiot.  In  addition  to  all  this,  it 
deserves  to  be  noticed  that  man  docs  not  degenerate  as  we  travel  back  in  time.  "  The 
Eughis  skull,  the  contemporary  of  the  mammoth  and  the  cave-bear,  is  as  large  as  the 
average  of  to-day,  and  might  have  belonged  to  a  philosopher."  The  monkey  nearest 
to  man  in  physical  form  is  no  more  intelligent  than  the  elephant  or  the  bee. 

3.  There  are  certain  facts  which  mei-e  heredity  cannot  explain,  such  for  example  as 
the  origin  of  the  working-bee  from  the  queen  and  the  drone,  neither  of  which  produces 
honey.  The  working-bee,  moreover,  does  not  transmit  the  honey-making  instinct  to 
its  posterity ;  for  it  is  sterile  and  childless.  If  man  had  descended  from  the  conscience- 
less brute,  we  should  expect  him,  when  degraded,  to  revert  to  his  primitive  type.  On 
the  contrary,  he  does  not  revert  to  the  brute,  but  dies  out  instead.  The  theory  can 
give  no  explanation  of  beauty  in  the  lowest  forms  of  life,  such  as  molluscs  and  diatoms. 
Darwin  grants  that  this  beauty  must  be  of  use  to  its  possessor,  in  order  to  be  consist- 
ent with  its  origination  through  natural  selection.  But  no  such  use  has  yet  been 
shown ;  for  the  creatures  which  possess  the  beauty  often  live  in  the  dark,  or  have  no 
eyes  to  see.  So,  too,  the  large  brain  of  the  savage  is  beyond  his  needs,  and  is  inconsist- 
ent with  the  principle  of  natural  selection  which  teaches  that  no  organ  can  perma- 
nently attain  a  size  unrequired  by  its  needs  and  its  environment.  See  Wallace,  Natural 
Selection,  338-360.  G.  F.  Wright,  Man  and  the  Glacial  Epoch,  243-301 —  "  That  man's 
bodily  organization  is  in  some  way  a  development  from  some  extinct  member  of  the 
animal  kingdom  allied  to  the  anthropoid  apes  is  scarcely  any  longer  susceptible  of 
doubt.  .  .  .  But  he  is  certainly  not  descended  from  any  existing  species  of  anthro- 
poid apes.  .  .  .  When  once  mind  became  supreme,  the  bodily  adjustment  must  have 
been  rapid,  if  indeed  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  bodily  preparation  for 
the  highest  mental  faculties  was  instantaneous,  or  by  what  is  called  in  nature  a  sjiort.''' 
With  this  statement  of  Dr.  Wright  we  substantially  agree,  and  therefore  differ  from 
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Shedd  when  he  says  that  there  is  just  as  much  reason  for  supposing  that  monkeys  are 
degenerate  men,  as  that  men  are  improved  monkeys.  Shakespeare,  Timon  of  Athens, 
1:1:  S49,  seems  to  have  hinted  the  view  of  Dr.  Shedd :  "  The  strain  of  man 's  bred  out 
Into  baboon  and  monkey."  Bishop  Wilberforoe  asked  Huxley  whether  he  was  related 
to  an  ape  on  his  grandfather's  or  grandmother's  side.  Huxley  replied  that  he  should 
prefer  such  a  relationship  to  having  for  an  ancestor  a  man  who  used  his  position  as  a 
minister  of  religion  to  ridicule  truth  which  he  did  not  comprehend.  "  Mamma,  am  I 
descended  from  a  monkey?"  "I  do  not  know,  William,  I  never  met  any  of  yoiu* 
father's  people." 

4.  No  species  is  yet  known  to  have  been  produced  either  by  artificial  or  by  natural 
selection.  Huxley,  Lay  Sermons,  323  —  "  It  is  not  absolutely  proven  that  a  group  of 
animals  hav'ing  all  the  characters  exhibited  by  species  in  nature  has  ever  been  origi- 
nated by  selection,  whether  artificial  or  natural  "  ;  Man's  Place  in  Nature,  107  —  "  Our 
acceptance  of  the  Darwinian  hypothesis  must  be  provisional,  so  long  as  one  link  in  the 
chain  of  evidence  is  wanting ;  and  so  long  as  all  the  animals  and  plants  certainly  pro- 
duced by  selective  breeding  from  a  common  stock  are  fertile  with  one  another,  that 
link  will  be  wanting."  Huxley  has  more  recently  declared  that  the  missing  proof  has 
been  found  in  the  descent  of  the  modern  horse  with  one  toe,  from  Hipparion  with  two 
toes,  Anchithcrium  with  three,  and  Orohippus  witli  four.  Even  if  this  were  demon- 
strated, we  should  still  maintain  that  the  only  proper  analogue  was  to  be  found  in  that 
artificial  selection  by  which  man  produces  new  varieties,  and  that  natural  selection  can 
bring  about  no  useful  results  and  show  no  progress,  unless  it  be  the  method  and  revela- 
tion of  a  wise  and  designing  mind.  In  other  words,  selection  implies  intelligence  and 
will,  and  therefore  cannot  be  exclusively  natural.  Mivart,  Man  and  Apes,  192  —  "  If  it 
is  inconceivable  and  impossible  for  man's  body  to  be  developed  or  to  exist  without 
his  informing  soul,  we  conclude  that,  as  no  natural  process  accounts  for  the  different 
kind  of  soul  — one  capable  of  articulately  expressing  general  conceptions,  —  so  no 
merely  natural  process  can  account  for  the  origin  of  the  body  informed  by  it  — a  body 
to  which  such  an  intellectual  faculty  was  so  essentially  and  intimately  related."  Thus 
Mivart,  who  once  considered  that  evolution  could  account  for  man's  body,  now  holds 
instead  that  it  can  account  neither  for  man's  body  nor  for  his  soul,  and  calls  natural 
selection  "  a  puerile  hypothesis"  ( Lessons  from  Nature,  300;  Essays  and  Criticisms, 
3  :  289-314 ). 

( e )  While  we  concede,  then,  that  man  has  a  brute  ancestry,  we  make 
two  claixQS  by  way  of  qualification  and  explanation  :  first,  that  the  laws 
of  organic  development  which  have  been  followed  in  man's  origin  are  only 
the  methods  of  Cxod  and  proofs  of  his  creatorship ;  secondly,  that  man, 
when  he  appears  upon  the  scene,  is  no  longer  brute,  but  a  self-conscious 
and  self-determiniug  being",  made  in  the  image  of  his  Creator  and  capable 
of  free  moral  decision  between  good  and  e^dl. 

Both  man's  original  creation  and  his  new  creation  in  regeneration  are  creations  from 
within,  rather  than  from  without.  In  both  cases,  God  builds  the  new  upon  the  basis 
of  the  old.  Man  is  not  a  product  of  blind  forces,  but  is  rather  an  emanation  from  that 
same  divine  life  of  which  the  brute  was  a  lower  manifestation.  The  fact  that  God 
used  preexisting  material  does  not  pre%-ent  his  authorship  of  the  result.  The  wine  in 
the  miracle  was  not  water  because  water  had  been  used  in  the  making  of  it,  nor  is  man 
a  brute  because  the  brute  has  made  some  contributions  to  his  creation.  Professor  John 
H.  Strong:  "Some  who  freely  allow  the  presence  and  power  of  God  in  the  age-long 
process  seem  nevertheless  not  clearly  to  see  that,  in  the  final  result  of  finished  man, 
God  successfully  revealed  himself.  God's  work  was  never  really  or  fully  done;  man 
was  a  compound  of  brute  and  man  ;  and  a  compound  of  two  such  elements  could  not 
be  said  to  possess  the  qualities  of  either.  God  did  not  really  succeed  in  bringing  moral 
personality  to  birth.  The  evolution  was  incomplete ;  man  is  still  on  all  fours ;  he  cannot 
sin.  because  he  was  begotten  of  the  brute ;  no  fall,  and  no  regeneration,  is  conceivable. 
We  assert,  on  the  contrary,  that,  though  man  came  Ihrcmgh  the  brute,  he  did  not  come 
f}-om  the  brute.  He  came  from  God,  whose  immanent  life  he  reveals,  whose  image  he 
reflects  in  a  finished  moral  pei-sonality.  Because  God  succeeded,  a  fall  was  possible. 
We  can  beUeve  in  the  age-long  creation  of  evolution,  provided  only  that  this  evolution 
completed  itself.  With  that  proviso,  sin  remains  and  the  fall."  See  also  A.  H.  Strong, 
Christ  in  Creation,  163-180. 
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Aii  atheistic  and  unteleological  evolution  is  a  reversion  to  the  savage  view  of  animals 
as  brethren,  and  to  the  lieathon  idea  of  a  sphynx-man  growing  out  of  the  brute. 
Darwin  himself  did  not  deny  God's  autliorship.  He  closes  liis  first  great  booli  witli  the 
declaration  that  life,  with  all  its  potencies,  was  originally  breathed  "  by  the  Creator  " 
into  the  first  forms  of  organic  being.  And  in  his  letters  he  refers  with  evident  satisfac- 
tion to  Charles  Kiugsley's  finding  nothing  in  the  theory  which  was  inconsistent  with 
an  earnest  Christian  faith.  It  was  not  Darwin,  but  disciples  like  Haeckel,  who  put  for- 
ward the  theory  as  making  the  hypothesis  of  a  Creator  supei-fluous.  We  grant  the 
principle  of  evolution,  but  we  regard  it  as  only  the  method  of  the  divine  intelligence, 
and  must  moreover  consider  it  as  preceded  by  an  original  creative  act,  introducing  veg- 
etable and  animal  life,  and  as  supplemented  by  other  creative  acts,  at  the  introduction 
of  man  and  at  the  incarnation  of  Christ.  Chadwick,  Old  and  New  Unitarianism,  33  — 
"What  seemed  to  wreck  our  faith  in  human  nature  [  its  origin  from  the  brute]  has 
been  its  grandest  confirmation.  For  nothing  argues  the  essential  dignity  of  man  more 
clearly  than  his  triumph  over  the  limitations  of  his  brute  inheritance,  while  the  long- 
way  that  he  has  come  is  prophecy  of  the  moral  heights  undreamed  of  that  await  his 
tii-eless  feet."  All  this  is  true  if  we  regard  human  nature,  not  as  an  undesigned  result 
of  atheistic  evolution,  but  as  the  efflux  and  reflection  of  the  divine  personality. 
R.  E.  Thompson,  in  S.  S.  Times,  Dec.  39,  1906  —  "  The  greatest  fact  in  heredity  is  our 
descent  from  God,  and  the  greatest  fact  in  environment  is  his  presence  in  human  life 
at  ever}'  point." 

The  atheistic  conception  of  evolution  is  well  satirized  in  the  verse :  "  There  was  an  ape 
in  days  that  were  earlier ;  Centuries  passed  and  his  hair  became  curlier ;  Centuries  more 
and  his  thumb  gave  a  twist,  And  he  was  a  man  and  a  Positivist."  That  this  concep- 
tion is  not  a  necessary  conclusion  of  modern  science,  is  clear  from  the  statements  of 
Wallace,  the  author  with  Darwin  of  the  theory  of  natural  selection.  Wallace  believes 
that  man's  body  was  developed  from  the  brute,  but  he  thinks  there  have  been  three 
breaks  in  continuity:  1.  the  appearance  of  life;  3.  the  appearance  of  sensation  and 
consciousness ;  and  3.  the  appeai-ance  of  si>irit.  These  seem  to  correspond  to  1.  vege- 
table; 3.  animal;  and  3.  human  life.  He  thinks  natural  selection  may  account  for 
man's  place  in  nature,  but  not  for  man's  place  above  nature,  as  a  spiritual  being.  See 
Wallace,  Dai'winisra,  445-478 —  "  I  fully  accept  Mr.  Darwin's  conclusion  as  to  the  essen- 
tial identity  of  man's  bodily  structure  with  that  of  the  higher  mammalia,  and  his 
descent  from  some  ancestral  form  common  to  man  and  the  anthropoid  apes."  But  the 
conclusion  that  man's  higher  faculties  have  also  been  derived  from  the  lower  animals 
"  appears  to  me  not  to  be  supported  by  adequate  evidence,  and  to  be  directly  opjiosed 
to  many  well-ascertained  facts  "  (4G1).  .  .  .  The  mathematical,  the  artistic  and  musical 
faculties,  are  results,  not  causes,  of  advancement,  — they  do  not  help  in  the  struggle 
for  existence  and  could  not  have  been  developed  by  natural  selection.  The  intro- 
duction of  life  (vegetable),  of  consciousness  (animal),  of  higher  faculty  (human), 
point  clearly  to  a  world  of  spirit,  to  which  the  world  of  matter  is  subordinate  ( 474-476  ). 
.  .  .  Man's  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  could  not  have  been  developed  from  the 
animal,  but  must  have  had  another  origin  ;  and  for  this  origin  we  can  find  an  adequate 
cause  only  in  the  world  of  spirit." 

Wallace,  Natural  Selection,  338  —  "The  average  cranial  capacity  of  the  lowest  savage 
is  probably  not  less  than  five-sixths  of  that  of  the  highest  civilized  races,  while  the  brain 
of  the  anthropoid  apes  scarcely  amounts  to  one-third  of  that  of  man,  in  both  cases 
taking  the  average ;  or  the  proportions  may  be  represented  by  the  following  figures  : 
anthropoid  apes,  10 ;  savages,  36  ;  civilized  man,  33."  Ibid.,  360 — "  The  inference  I  would 
draw  from  this  class  of  phenomena  is,  tliat  a  superior  intelUgence  has  guided  the  devel- 
opment of  man  in  a  definite  direction  and  for  a  special  purpose,  just  as  man  guides  the 
development  of  many  animal  and  vegetable  forms.  .  .  .  Tlie  controlling  action  of  a 
higher  intelligence  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  laws  of  nature,  just  as  the  action  of  all 
surrounding  organisms  is  one  of  the  agencies  in  oi'ganic  development,  — else  the  laws 
which  govern  the  material  universe  are  insuflicient  for  the  production  of  man."  Sir 
Wm.  Thompson  ;  "■  That  man  could  be  evolved  out  of  inferior  animals  is  the  wildest 
dream  of  materialism,  a  pure  assumption  which  offends  me  alike  by  its  folly  and  by  its 
ari'ogance."  Hartmann,  in  bis  Anthropoid  Apes,  303-306,  while  not  despairing  of  "  the 
possibility  of  discovering  the  true  link  between  the  world  of  man  and  mammals," 
declares  that  "  that  purely  hypothetical  being,  the  common  ancestor  of  man  and  apes, 
is  still  to  be  found,"  and  that  "man  cannot  have  descended  from  any  of  the  fossil 
species  which  have  hitherto  come  to  our  notice,  nor  yet  from  any  of  the  species  of  apes 
now  extant."    See  Dana,  Amer.  Journ.  Science  and  Arts,  1876 :  351,  and  Geology,  603, 
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604 ;  Lotze,  Mikrokosmos,  vol.  I,  bk.  3,  chap.  1 ;  jVIivart,  Genesis  of  Species,  203-333,  259- 
307,  Man  and  Apes,  88, 149-193,  Lessons  from  Nature,  128-342,  280-301,  The  Cat,  and  Ency- 
clop.  Britannica,  art. :  Apes ;  Quatref  ages.  Natural  History  of  Man,  64-87 ;  Bp.  Temple, 
Bamptou  Lect.,  1884:161-189;  Dawson,  Story  of  the  Earth  and  Man,  331-329;  Duke  of 
Argyll,  Primeval  Man,  38-73;  Asa  Gray,  Natural  Science  and  Religion  ;  Schmid,  Theo- 
I'ies  of  Darwin,  115-140;  Carpenter,  Mental  Physiology,  59 ;  Mcllvaine,  Wisdom  of  Holy 
Scripture,  55-86 ;  Bible  Commentary,  1 :  43 ;  Martensen,  Dogmatics,  136 ;  Le  Conte,  in 
Princeton  Rev.,  Nov.  1878 :  776-803 ;  Zockler  Urgeschichte,  81-105 ;  Shedd,  Dogm.  Theol., 
1 :  499-515.    Also,  see  this  Compendium,  pages  393,  393. 

(/)  The  triitli  that  man  is  the  offspring  of  God  implies  the  correlative 
tmth  of  a  common  divine  Fatherhood.  God  is  Father  of  all  men,  in  that 
he  originates  and  sustains  them  as  personal  beings  like  in  nature  to  him- 
self. Even  toward  sinners  God  holds  this  natural  relation  of  Father.  It 
is  his  fatherly  love,  indeed,  which  pro\-ides  the  atonement.  Thus  the 
demands  of  holiness  are  met  and  the  prodigal  is  restored  to  the  j)rivilege3 
of  sonshij)  which  have  been  forfeited  by  transgression.  This  natural 
Fatherhood,  therefore,  does  not  exclude,  but  prepares  the  way  fox*,  God's 
sjjecial  Fatherhood  toward  those  wJio  have  been  regenerated  by  his  Spirit 
and  who  have  believed  on  his  Sou  ;  indeed,  since  all  God's  creations  take 
place  in  and  through  Christ,  there  is  a  natural  and  physical  sonship  of  aU 
men,  by  virtue  of  their  relation  to  Christ,  the  eternal  Son,  which  antedates 
and  prepares  the  way  for  the  sjiiritual  sonship  of  those  "who  join  themselves 
to  him  by  faith.  Man's  natural  sonship  underlies  the  history  of  the  fall, 
and  qualifies  the  doctrine  of  Sin. 

Texts  referring  to  God's  natursil  and  common  Fatherhood  are :  Mai.  2:10—"  Have  we  not 
all  one  father  L  Abraham]  ?  hath  not  one  God  created  us  ?  "  Luke  3  :  38  —  "Adam,  the  son  of  God  "  ;  15  :  11-32  — 
the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  in  which  the  father  is  father  even  before  the  prodigal 
returns  ;  John  3  :  16  —  "God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son  "  ;  John  15  :  6  —  "  If  a  man 
abide  not  in  me,  he  is  cast  forth  as  a  branch,  and  is  withered ;  and  they  gather  them,  and  cast  them  into  the  fire,  and 
they  are  burned  "  ;  —  these  words  impl}-  a  natural  union  of  all  men  with  Christ,  —  otherwise 
tliey  would  teach  that  those  wlio  are  sitiritually  united  to  him  can  perish  everlastingly. 
Acts  17  :  28  —  "  For  we  are  also  his  offspring  " —  words  addressed  by  Paul  to  a  heathen  audience  ;  Col. 
1 :  16, 17 —  "in  him  were  all  things  created  ....  and  in  him  all  things  consist ; "  Heb.  12  :  9  —"the  Father  of 
spirits."  Fatlierhood,  in  this  larger  sense,  implies:  1.  Origination;  2.  Impai'tatiou  of 
life;  3.  Sustentation ;  4.  Likeness  in  faculties  and  powers;  5.  Government;  6.  Care; 
7.  Love.  In  all  these  respects  God  is  the  Father  of  all  men,  and  his  fatherly  love  is 
both  preserving  and  atoning.  God's  natural  fatherhood  is  mediated  by  Christ,  through 
whom  all  things  were  made,  and  in  whom  all  things,  even  humanity,  consist.  "We  are 
naturally  children  of  God,  as  we  were  C7'cated  in  Christ ;  we  are  spiritually  sons  of  God, 
as  we  have  been  created  aneic  in  Christ  Jesus.  G.  AV.  Northrop :  "■  God  never  becomes 
Father  to  any  men  or  class  of  men ;  he  only  becomes  a  7-cconcUcd  and  complacent 
Father  to  those  who  become  ethically  like  him.  Men  ai-e  not  sons  in  the  full  ideal 
sense  until  they  comport  themselves  as  sons  of  God."  Chapman,  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
Present  Age,  39—  "  While  God  is  the  Father  of  jdJ  men,  all  men  are  not  the  childi-en  of 
God ;  in  other  words,  God  always  realizes  completely  the  idea  of  Father  to  every  man  ; 
but  the  majoritj'  of  men  realize  only  partially  the  idea  of  sonship." 

Texts  referring  to  the  special  Fatherhood  of  grace  are :  John  1 :  12, 13  —  "as  many  as  received 
him,  to  them  gave  he  the  right  to  become  children  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on  his  name ;  who  were  bom,  not  of 
blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God  "  ;  Rom.  8  :  14  —  "for  as  many  as  are  led  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  these  are  sons  of  God  "  ;  15  —  "  ye  received  the  spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry,  Abba,  Father  " ;  2  Cor. 
6  :  17  —  "  Come  ye  ont  from  among  them,  and  be  ye  separate,  saith  the  Lord,  and  touch  no  unclean  thing,  and  I  wHI 
receive  you,  and  will  be  to  you  a  Father,  and  ye  shall  be  to  me  sons  and  daughters,  saith  the  Lord  Almighty  " ;  Eph.  1 :  5, 
6  —  "having  foreordained  us  unto  adoption  as  sons  through  Jesus  Christ  unto  himself"  ;  3 :  14, 15  —  "the  Father,  from 
whom  every  family  [marg.  '  fatherhood ']  in  heaven  and  on  earth  is  named  "  (  =  every  race  among  angels 
or  men  —  so  Meyer,  Romans,  158, 159 ) ;  GaL  3  :  26  —  "for  ye  are  all  sons  of  God,  through  faith,  in  Christ 
Jesus  "  ;  4:6  —  "  And  because  ye  are  sons,  God  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into  our  hearts,  crying,  Abba,  Father  " ; 
1  John  3  : 1,  2  —  "  Behold  what  manner  of  love  the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  that  wc  should  be  called  children  of  God  • 
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and  such  we  are.  .  .  .  Beloved,  now  are  we  children  of  God."  The  sonship  of  the  race  is  only  rudiment- 
ary. The  actual  realization  of  sonship  is  possible  only  throup-h  Christ.  6al.  4  : 1-7  inti- 
mates a  universal  sonship,  but  a  sonship  in  which  the  child  "differeth  nothing  from  a  bondservant 
though  hd  is  lord  of  all,"  and  needs  still  to  "receive  the  adoption  of  sons."  Simon,  Reconciliation,  81  — 
"  It  is  one  thing-  to  be  a  father ;  another  to  discharge  all  the  fatherly  functions.  Human 
fathers  some  times  fail  to  behave  like  fathers  for  reasons  lying  solely  in  themselves; 
sometimes  because  of  hindrances  in  the  conduct  or  character  of  their  children.  No 
father  can  normally  discharge  hisfathcrlj'  functions  toward  children  who  arc  unchild- 
like.  So  even  the  rebellious  son  is  a  sou,  but  he  does  not  act  like  a  son."  Because  all 
men  are  naturally  sons  of  God,  it  docs  not  follow  that  all  men  will  be  saved.  Many 
who  are  naturally  sons  of  God  are  not  spiritually  sons  of  God  ;  they  arc  only  "servants" 
who  "abide  not  in  the  house  forever"  (John  8  :35).  God  is  their  Father,  but  they  have  yet  to 
"  become  "  his  children  ( Mat.  5  :  45 ). 

The  controversy  between  those  who  maintain  and  those  who  deny  that  God  is  the 
Father  of  all  men  is  a  mere  logomachy.  God  is  physically  and  naturally  the  Father  of 
all  men;  he  is  morally  and  spirituallythe  Father  only  of  those  who  have  been  i-euewed 
by  his  Spirit.  All  men  are  sons  of  God  in  a  lower  sense  by  virtue  of  their  natural  union 
with  Christ ;  only  those  are  sons  of  God  in  the  higher  sense  who  have  joined  themselves 
by  faith  to  Christ  in  a  spiritual  union.  "We  can  therefore  assent  to  much  that  is  said  by 
those  who  deny  the  universal  divine  fatherhood,  as,  for  example,  C.  M.  Mead,  in  Am. 
Jour.  Theology,  July,  1897 :  577-600,  who  maintains  that  sonship  consists  in  spiritual 
kinship  with  God,  and  who  quotes,  in  support  of  this  view,  John  8  :  41-44—  "If  God  were  your 
Father,  ye  would  love  me.  .  .  .  Ye  are  of  your  father,  the  devil  "  =  the  Fatherhood  of  God  is  not  uni- 
versal ;  Mat.  5  :  44,  45  —  "  Love  your  enemies  ...  in  order  that  ye  may  become  sons  of  your  Father  who  is  in 
heaven ' ' ;  John  1  :  12  —  "as  many  as  received  him,  to  them  gave  he  the  right  to  become  children  of  God,  even  to  them 
that  believe  on  his  name."  Gordon,  Ministry  of  the  Spirit,  103  —  "That  God  has  created  all 
men  does  not  constitute  them  his  sons  in  the  evangelical  sense  of  the  word.  The 
sonship  on  which  the  N.  T.  dwells  so  constantly  is  based  solely  on  the  experience  of  the 
new  birth,  while  the  doctrine  of  universal  sonship  rests  either  on  a  daring  denial  or  a 
daring  assumption  —  the  denial  of  the  universal  fall  of  man  through  sin,  or  the  assump- 
tion of  the  universal  regeneration  of  man  thi-ough  the  Spirit.  In  either  case  the 
teaching  belongs  to  '  another  gospel '  ( Gal.  1:7),  the  recompense  of  whose  preaching  is  not  a 
beatitude,  but  an   anathema '  (  Gal.  1  : 8  )." 

But  we  can  also  agree  with  much  that  is  ui'ged  by  the  opposite  party,  as  for  example, 
"Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus,  1 :  193  — "  God  does  not  become  the  Father,  but  is  the  heavenly 
Father,  even  of  those  who  become  his  sons.  .  .  .  This  Fatherhood  of  God,  instead  of 
the  kingship  which  was  the  dominant  idea  of  the  Jews,  Jesus  made  the  primary  doc- 
trine. The  relation  is  ethical,  not  the  Fatherhood  of  mere  origination,  and  therefore 
only  those  who  live  aright  are  true  sons  of  God.  .  .  .  209  — Mere  kingship,  or  exalta- 
tion above  the  world,  led  to  Pharisaic  legal  servitude  and  external  ceremony  and  to 
Alexandrian  philosophical  speculation.  The  Fatherhood  apprehended  and  announced 
by  Jesus  was  essentially  a  relation  of  love  and  hoUness."  A.  H.  Bradford,  Age  of 
Faith,  116-120  —  "  There  is  something  sacred  in  humanity.  But  systems  of  theology 
once  began  with  the  essential  and  natural  worthlcssness  of  man.  ...  If  there  is  no 
Fatherhood,  then  selfishness  is  logical.  But  Fatherhood  carries  with  it  identity  of 
natvu'e  between  the  parent  and  the  child.  Therefore  every  laborer  is  of  the  nature  of 
God,  and  he  who  has  the  nature  of  God  cannot  be  treated  like  the  products  of  factory 
and  field.  .  .  .  All  the  children  of  God  are  by  nature  partakers  of  the  life  of  God.  They 
are  called  'children  of  wrath '  (  EpL  2:3),  or  '  of  perdition '  (John  17  :  12  ),  only  to  indicate  that  their 
proper  relations  and  duties  have  been  violated.  .  .  .  Love  for  man  is  dependent  on 
something  worthy  of  love,  and  that  is  found  in  man's  essential  divinity."  We  object 
to  this  last  statement,  as  attributing  to  man  at  the  beginning  what  can  come  to  him 
only  through  grace.  Man  was  indeed  created  in  Christ  (  Col.  1 :  16 )  and  was  a  son  of  God 
by  virtue  of  his  union  with  Christ  ( Luke  3  :  38 ;  John  15  :  6 ).  But  since  man  has  sinned  and 
has  renounced  his  sonship,  it  can  be  restored  and  realized,  in  a  moral  and  spiritual 
sense,  only  through  the  atoning  work  of  Christ  and  the  regenerating  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  ( Eph.  2 :  10  —  "  created  in  Christ  Jesus  for  good  works  "  ;  2  Pet.  1:4  —  "his  precious  and  exceeding  great  prom- 
ises ;  that  through  these  ye  may  become  partakers  of  the  divine  nature  "  ). 

Many  who  deny  the  universal  Fatherhood  of  God  refuse  to  carry  their  doctrine  to  its 
logical  extreme.  To  be  consistent  they  should  forbid  the  unconverted  to  offer  the 
Lord's  Prayer  or  even  to  pray  at  all.  A  mother  who  did  not  believe  God  to  be  the 
Father  of  all  actually  .said:  "My  children  are  not  converted,  and  if  I  were  to  teach 
them  the  Lord's  Prayer,  I  must  teach  them  to  say :    '  Oiu-  father  who  art  in  hell ' ;  for 
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they  are  only  children  of  the  devil."  Papere  on  the  question :  Is  God  the  Father 
of  all  Men?  ai-e  to  be  found  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Baptist  Congress,  1896 :  106-136. 
Among  tliese  the  essay  of  F.  H.  Kowley  asserts  God's  universal  Fatherhood  uiion  the 
grounds  :  1.  Man  is  created  in  the  image  of  God  ;  3.  God's  fatherly  treatment  of  man, 
especially  in  the  life  of  Christ  among  men  ;  3.  God's  universal  claim  on  man  for  his 
filial  love  and  trust;  4.  Only  God's  Fatherhood  makes  incarnation  possible,  for  this 
implies  oneness  of  nature  between  God  and  man.  To  these  we  may  add :  5.  The  aton- 
ing death  of  Christ  could  be  efficacious  only  upon  the  ground  of  a  common  nature  in 
Christ  and  in  humanity ;  and  6.  The  regenerating  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  intelligi- 
ble only  as  the  restoration  of  a  filial  relation  which  was  native  to  man,  but  which  his 
sin  had  put  into  abeyance.  For  denial  that  God  is  Father  to  any  but  the  regenerate, 
see  Candlish,  Fatherhood  of  God;  Wright,  Fatherhood  of  God.  For  advocacy  of  the 
universal  Fatherhood,  see  Crawford,  Fatherhood  of  God ;  Lidgett,  Fatherhood  of  God. 

n.     Unity  of  the  Human  Race. 

( a  )  The  Scriptures  teach  that  the  whole  human  race  is  descended  from 
a  single  pair*. 

Gea.  f :  27,  28  —  "  And  God  created  man  in  tis  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him ;  male  and  female 
created  he  them.  And  God  blessed  them :  and  God  said  unto  them,  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth, 
and  subdue  it "  ;  2:  7  — "And  Jehovah  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the 
breath  of  life ;  and  man  became  a  living  soul "  ;  22  —  "  and  the  rib,  which  Jehovah  God  had  taken  from  the  man,  made 
he  a  woman,  and  brought  her  unto  the  man  "  ;  3 :  20  —  "  And  the  man  called  his  wife's  name  Eve ;  because  she  was  the 
mother  o'  all  living  "  =  even  Eve  is  traced  back  to  Adam  ;  9 :  19  —  "  These  three  were  the  sons  of  Noah ; 
and  of  these  was  the  whole  earth  overspread."  Mason,  Faith  of  the  Gospel,  110  — "Logically,  it 
seems  tnisicr  to  account  for  the  divergence  of  what  was  at  tli-st  one,  than  for  the  union 
of  wliat  was  at  first  heterogeneous." 

(  h )  This  truth  lies  at  the  foundation  of  Paul's  doctrine  of  the  organic 
unity  of  mankind  in  the  first  transgression,  and  of  the  provision  of  salva- 
tion for  the  race  in  Christ. 

Rom.  5  :  12  —  "Therefore,  as  through  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  through  sin ;  and  so  death  passed 
unto  all  men,  for  that  all  sinned  "  ;  19  —  "  For  as  through  the  one  man's  disobedience  the  many  were  made  sinners,  even 
so  through  the  obedience  of  the  one  shall  the  many  be  made  righteous"  ;  1  Cor.  15 :  21,  22  —  -'For  since  by  man  came 
death,  by  man  came  also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  so  also  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive  "  ; 
Heb.  2 :  16  —  "  For  ver;ly  not  of  angels  doth  he  take  hold,  but  he  taketh  hold  of  the  seed  of  Abraham."  One  of  the 
most  eminent  ethnologists  and  anfhropologists.  Prof.  I).  G.  Brinton,  said  not  long 
before  his  death  that  all  scientific  research  and  teaching  tended  to  the  conviction  that 
mankind  has  descended  from  one  pair. 

(c)  This  descent  of  humanity  from  a  single  pair  also  constitutes  the 
ground  of  man's  obligation  of  natural  brotherhood  to  every  member  of 
the  race. 

Acts  17 :  26  —  "  he  made  of  one  every  nation  of  men  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth  "  —  here  the  Rev. 
Vers,  omits  the  word  "  blood  "  (  "  made  of  one  blood  "—  Auth.  Vers.).  The  word  to  be  supplied  is 
possibly  "  father,"  but  more  probably  "body";  c/.  Heb.  2:11  — "for  both  he  that  sanctifleth  and 
they  that  are  sanctified  are  all  of  one  [  father  or  body  ]  :  for  which  cause  he  is  not  ashamtd  to  call  them  brethren, 
saving,  I  will  declare  thy  name  unto  my  brethren,  In  the  midst  of  the  congregation  will  I  sing  thy  praise." 

Winchell,  in  his  Preadamites,  has  recently  revived  the  theory  broached  in  1655  by 
Peyrerius,  that  there  were  men  before  Adam  :  "  Adam  is  descended  from  a  black  race 
—  not  the  black  races  from  Adam."  Adam  is  simply  "the  remotest  ancestor  to  whom 
the  Jews  could  trace  their  lineage.  .  .  .  The  derivation  of  Adam  from  an  older  human 
stock  is  essentially  the  creation  of  Adam."  Winchell  does  not  deny  the  unity  of  the 
race,  nor  the  retroactive  effect  of  the  atonement  upon  those  who  lived  before  Adam ; 
he  simply  denies  that  Adam  was  the  first  man.  297  —  He  "  regards  the  Adamic  stock  as 
derived  from  an  older  and  humbler  human  type,"  originally  as  low  in  the  scale  as  the 
present  Australian  savages. 

Although  this  theory  furnishes  a  plausible  explanation  of  certain  Biblical  facts,  such 
as  the  marriage  of  Cain  (Gen.  4:17),  Cain's  fear  that  men  would  slay  him  (Gen.  4:14),  and 
the  distinction  between  "  the  sons  of  God  "  and  "the  daughters  of  men"  (Gen.  6:1,  2),  it  treats  the 
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Mosaic  narrative  as  legendary  rather  tlian  historical.  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth,  it  is 
intimated,  may  have  lived  hundreds  of  years  apart  from  one  another  ( 409 ).  Upon  this 
view,  Eve  could  not  be  "the  mother  of  all  hving"  (Gen.  3:20),  nor  could  the  transgression  of 
Adam  be  the  cause  and  beg-inning  of  condemnation  to  the  whole  race  ( Rom,  5 :  12, 19 ).  As 
to  Cain's  fear  of  other  families  who  might  take  vengeance  upon  him,  we  must  remember 
that  we  do  not  know  how  many  children  were  born  to  Adam  between  Cain  and  Abel, 
nor  what  the  age  of  Cain  and  Abel  was,  nor  whether  Cain  feared  only  those  that  were 
then  living.  As  to  Cain's  marriage,  we  must  remember  that  even  if  Cain  married  into 
another  family,  his  wife,  upon  any  hypothesis  of  the  unity  of  the  race,  must  have  been 
descended  from  some  other  original  Cain  that  married  his  sister. 

See  Keil  and  Delitzsch,  Com.  on  Pentateuch,  1 :  IIC  —  "  The  marriage  of  brothers  and 
Bisters  was  inevitable  in  the  case  of  children  of  the  first  man,  in  case  the  human  race 
was  actually  to  descend  from  a  single  pair,  and  may  therefore  be  justified,  in  the  face 
of  the  Mosaic  prohibition  of  such  marriages,  on  the  ground  that  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  Adam  represented  not  meix-ly  the  family  but  the  genus,  and  that  it  was  not  till  after 
the  rise  of  several  families  that  the  bonds  of  fraternal  and  conjugal  love  became  distinct 
from  one  another  and  assumed  fixed  and  mutually  exclusive  forms,  the  violation  of 
which  is  sin."  Prof.  W.  H.  Green:  "Gen.  20:12  shows  that  Sarah  was  Abraham's  half- 
sister  ;  .  .  .  .  the  regulations  subsequently  ordained  in  the  Mosaic  law  were  not  then  in 
force."  G.  H.  Darwin,  son  of  Charles  Darwin,  has  shown  that  marriage  between  cous- 
ins is  harmless  where  there  is  difference  of  temperament  between  the  parties.  Modern 
palicontology  makes  it  probable  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  race  there  was  greater 
dilferentiation  of  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  same  family  than  obtains  in  later  times. 
See  Ebrard,  Dogmatik,  1 :  275.  For  criticism  of  the  doctrine  that  there  were  men  before 
Adam,  see  Methodist  Quar.  Rev.,  April,  1881 :  305-231 ;  Presb.  Rev.,  1881 :  440-444. 

The  Scripture  statements  are  corroborated  by  considerations  drawn  from 
history  and  science.     Four  arguments  may  be  briefly  mentioned  : 

1.     The  argument  from  history. 

So  far  as  the  history  of  nations  and  tribes  in  both  hemispheres  can  be 
traced,  the  evidence  points  to  a  common  origin  and  ancestry  in  central  Asia. 

The  European  nations  are  acknowledged  to  have  come,  in  successive  waves  of  migra- 
tion, from  Asia.  Modern  ethnologists  generally  agree  that  the  Indian  races  of  America 
are  derived  from  Mongoloid  sources  in  Eastern  Asia,  either  through  Polynesia  or  by 
way  of  the  Aleutian  Islands.  Buiisen,  Philos.  of  Universal  History,  2 :  112  —  the  Asiatic 
origin  of  all  the  North  American  Indians  "  is  as  fully  proved  as  the  unity  of  family 
among  themselves."  Mason,  Origins  of  Invention,  361  — "  Befoi-e  the  time  of  Colum- 
bus, the  Polynesians  made  canoe  voyages  from  Tahiti  to  Hawaii,  a  distance  of  2300 
miles."  Keane,  Man  Past  and  Pi-esent,  1-15,  349-440,  treats  of  the  American  Abori- 
gines under  two  primitive  types  :  Longheads  from  Europe  and  Roundheads  from  Asia. 
The  human  race,  he  claims,  originated  in  Indomalaysia  and  spread  thence  by  migration 
over  the  globe.  The  world  was  peopled  from  one  center  by  Pleistocene  man.  The 
primary  groups  'were  evolved  each  in  its  special  habitat,  but  all  sprang  from  a  Pleiocene 
precursor  100,000  years  ago.  W.  T.  Lojip,  missionary  to  the  Eskimos,  at  Port  Clarence, 
Alaska,  on  the  American  side  of  Bering  Strait,  writes  under  date  of  August  31, 1892: 
"  No  thaws  during  the  winter,  and  ice  blocked  in  the  Strait.  This  has  always  been 
doubted  by  whalers.  Eskimos  have  told  them  that  they  sometimes  crossed  the  Strait 
on  ice,  but  they  have  never  believed  them.  Last  February  and  March  our  Eskimos  had 
a  tobacco  famine.  Two  parties  (five  men)  went  with  dogsleds  to  East  Cape,  on  the 
Siberian  coast,  and  traded  some  beaver,  otter  and  marten  skins  for  Russian  tobacco, 
and  returned  safely.  It  is  only  during  an  occasional  winter  that  they  can  do  this.  But 
every  summer  they  make  several  trips  in  their  big  wolf-skin  boats  — forty  feet  long. 
These  observations  may  throw  some  light  upon  the  origin  of  the  prehistoric  races  of 
America." 

Tylor,  Primitive  Culture,  1:48  — "The  semi-civilized  nations  of  Java  and  Sumatra 
are  found  in  possession  of  a  civilization  which  at  first  glance  shows  itself  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  Hindu  and  Moslem  sources."  See  also  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  quoted  in 
Burgegs,  Antiquity  and  Unity  of  the  Race,  156,157;  Smyth,  Unity  of  Human  Races, 
223-236;  Pickering,  Races  of  Man,  Introd.,  synopsis,  and  page  316;  Guyot,  Earth  and 
Man,  298-334  ;  Quatrefages,  Natural  History  of  Man,  and  Unite  de  I'Esp^ce  Huraaino  ; 
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Godron,  Unite  de  I'Esp^ce  Humaine,  2:413sr/.  Per  contra,  however,  see  Prof.  A.  H. 
Sayce  :  "  The  evidence  is  now  all  tending  to  show  that  the  districts  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Baltic  were  those  from  which  the  Aryan  languages  first  radiated,  and  where  the 
race  or  races  who  spoke  them  originally  dwelt.  The  Aryan  invaders  of  Northwestern 
India  could  only  have  been  a  late  and  distant  offshoot  of  the  primitive  stock,  speedilj' 
absorbed  into  the  earlier  population  of  the  country  as  they  advanced  southward ;  and 
to  si)eak  of  '  our  Indian  brethren '  is  as  absurd  and  false  as  to  claim  relationship  with 
the  negroes  of  the  United  States  because  they  now  use  an  Aryan  language."  Scribner, 
Where  Did  Life  Begin  ?  has  lately  adduced  arguments  to  prove  that  life  on  the  earth 
originated  at  the  North  Pole,  and  Prof.  Asa  Gray  favors  this  view ;  see  his  Darwiniana, 
205,  and  Scientific  Papers,  2 :  152 ;  so  also  Warren,  Paradise  Found;  and  Wieland,  in 
Am.  Journal  of  Science,  Dec.  1903 :  401-430.  Dr.  J.  L.  Wortman,  in  Yale  Alumni  Weekly, 
Jan.  14, 1903 :  129  —  "  The  appearance  of  all  these  primates  in  North  America  was  very 
abrupt  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  stage  of  the  Eocene.  And  it  is  a  striking  coinci- 
dence that  appro.ximately  the  same  forms  appear  in  beds  of  exactly  corresponding  age 
in  Europe.  Nor  does  this  synchronism  stop  with  the  apes.  It  applies  to  nearly  all  the 
other  tj^pes  of  Eocene  mammalia  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  and  to  the  accompany- 
ing flora  as  well.  These  facts  can  be  explained  only  on  the  hypothesis  that  there  was  a 
common  centre  from  which  these  plants  and  animals  were  distributed.  Considering 
further  that-  the  present  continental  masses  were  essentially  the  same  in  the  Eocene 
time  as  now,  and  that  the  North  Polar  region  then  enjoyed  a  subtropical  climate,  as  is 
abundantly  proved  by  fossil  plants,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  this  common 

centre  of  dispersion  lay  approximatelj'  within  the  Arctic  Circle The  origin  of 

the  humau  species 'did  not  take  place  on  the  Western  Hemisphere." 

2.     The  argument  from  language. 

Comparative  jjliilology  jjoints  to  a  common  origin  of  all  the  more  impor- 
tant languages,  and  furnishes  no  evidence  that  the  less  important  are  not 
also  so  derived. 

On  Sanskrit  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  Indo-Germanic  languages,  see  Max 
MUllor,  Science  of  Language,  1:140-165,  326-342,  Avho  claims  that  all  languages  pass 
through  the  three  stages :  monosyllabic,  agglutinative,  inflectional;  and  that  nothing 
necessitates  the  admission  of  different  independent  beginnings  for  eithi-r  the  material 
or  the  formal  elements  of  the  Turanian,  Semitic,  and  Aryan  branches  of  speech.  The 
changes  of  language  are  often  rapid.  Latin  becomes  the  Romance  languages,  and 
Saxon  and  Norman  are  united  into  Englisli,  in  three  centuries.  The  Chinese  may  have 
departed  from  their  primitive  abodes  while  their  language  was  yet  monosyllabic. 

(5.  J.  Romanes,  Life  and  Lettei-s,  195 — "Children  are  the  constructors  of  alHanywrtr/cs, 
as  distinguished  from  la)i(iuaiic"  Instance  Helen  Keller's  sudden  acquisition  of 
languagi,',  uttering  publicly  a  long  piece  only  three  weeks  after  she  first  began  to 
imitate  the  motions  of  the  lii)S.  G.  F.  Wright,  Man  and  the  Glacial  Period,  242-301  — 
"  Recent  investigations  show  that  children,  when  from  any  cause  isolated  at  an  early 
age,  will  often  produce  at  once  a  language  de  novo.  Thus  it  would  appear  by  no  means 
improbable  that  various  languages  in  America,  and  perhaps  the  earliest  languages  of 
the  world,  may  have  arisen  in  a  short  time  where  conditions  were  such  that  a  family 
of  small  children  could  have  maintained  existence  when  for  any  cause  deprived  of 

parental  and  other  fostering  care Two  or  three  thousand  years  of  prehistoric 

time  is  ])erliaps  all  that  would  be  required  to  produce  the  diversificatit)n  of  languages 
which  appears  at  the  dawn  of  history.  .  .  .  The  prehistoric  stage  of  Europe  ended 
Jess  than  a  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  Era."  In  a  people  whose  speech  has 
not  been  fixed  by  being  committed  to  writing,  baby-talk  is  a  great  source  of  linguistic 
corruption,  and  the  changes  are  exceedingly  rapid.  Humboldt  took  down  the  vocabu- 
lary of  a  South  American  tribe,  and  after  fifteen  years  of  absence  found  their  speech 
so  changed  as  to  seem  a  different  language. 

Zfjckler,  in  Jahrbuch  fur  deutsche  Theologie,  8 :  68  sq.,  denies  the  progress  from  lower 
methods  of  speech  to  higher,  and  declares  the  most  highly  developed  inflectional 
languages  to  be  the  oldest  and  most  widespread.  Inferior  languages  are  a  degenera- 
tion from  a  higher  state  of  culture.  In  the  development  of  the  Indo-Germanic  lan- 
guages ( such  as  the  French  and  the  English ),  we  have  instances  of  change  from  more  full 
and  luxuriant  expression  to  that  which  is  monosyllabic  or  agglutinative.  The  theory 
of  Max  MUller  is  also  opposed  by  Pott,  Die  Verschiedenheiten  der  menschlichen  Raesea. 
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203,  243.  Pott  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Australian  languages  show  unmistali- 
able  similarity  to  the  languages  of  Eastern  and  Southern  Asia,  althoug-li  the  physical 
characteristics  of  these  tribes  are  far  different  from  the  Asiatic. 

On  the  old  Egyptian  language  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  Indo-European  and 
the  Semitic  tongues,  see  Bunsen,  Egypt's  Place,  1 :  preface,  10 ;  also  see  Farrar,  Origin 
of  Language,  313.  Like  the  old  Egyptian,  the  Berber  and  the  Touareg  are  Semitic  in 
parts  of  their  vocabulary,  while  yet  they  are  Aryan  in  grammar.  So  the  Tibetan  and 
Burmese  stand  between  the  Indo-European  languages,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  mono- 
syllabic languages,  as  of  China,  on  the  other.  A  French  philologist  claims  now  to  have 
interpreted  the  Yh-Kiug,  the  oldest  and  most  unintelligible  monumental  writing  of  the 
Chinese,  by  regarding  it  as  a  corruption  of  the  old  Assyrian  or  Accadian  cuneiform 
characters,  and  as  resembling  the  syllabaries,  vocabularies,  and  bilingual  tablets  in  the 
ruined  libi-aries  of  Assyria  and  Babylon  ;  see  Tei-rien  de  Lacouperie,  The  Oldest  Book 
of  the  Chinese  and  its  Authors,  and  The  Languages  of  China  before  the  Chinese,  11, 
note;  he  holds  to  "  the  non-indigenousness  of  the  Chinese  civilization  and  its  deriva- 
tion from  the  old  Chald;eo-Babylonian  focus  of  culture  by  the  medium  of  Susiana." 
See  also  Sayce,  in  Coutemp.  Rev.,  Jan.  1884  :  934-936;  also.  The  Mouist,  Oct.  1906  :  563- 
596,  on  The  Ideograms  of  the  Chinese  and  the  Central  American  Calendars.  The  evidence 
goes  to  show  that  the  Chinese  came  into  China  from  Susiana  in  the  33d  century  before 
Christ.  Initial  G  wears  down  in  time  into  a  Y  sound.  Many  words  which  begin  with 
Y  in  Chinese  are  found  in  Accadian  beginning  with  G,  as  Chinese  Y"e,  '  night,'  is  in 
Accadian  Ge,  'night.'  The  order  of  development  seems  to  be:  1.  picture  writing ;  3. 
syllabic  writing;  3.  alphabetic  writing. 

In  a  similar  manner,  there  is  evidence  that  thePharaonic  Egjrptians  were  immigrants 
from  another  land,  namely.  Babylonia.  Hommel  derives  the  hieroglyphs  of  the  Egj'pt- 
ians  from  the  pictures  out  of  which  the  cuneiform  characters  developed,  and  he  shows 
that  the  elements  of  the  Egyptian  language  itself  are  contained  in  that  mixed  speech 
of  Babylonia  which  originated  in  the  fusion  of  Sumerians  and  Semites.  The  Osiris  of 
Egypt  is  the  Asari  of  the  Sumerians.  Burial  in  brick  tombs  in  the  first  two  Egyptian 
dynasties  is  a  survival  from  Babylonia,  as  are  also  the  seal-cylinders  impressed  on  clay. 
On  the  relations  between  Aryan  and  Semitic  languages,  see  Renouf,  Hibbei't  Lectures, 
5r)-61;  Murray,  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Psalms,  7;  Bib.  Sac,  1870:103;  1876:353-380; 
1879 :  674-706.  See  also  Pezzi,  Aryan  Philology,  135 ;  Sayce,  Principles  of  Comp.  Philology, 
133-174 ;  Whitney,  art.  on  Comp.  Philology  in  Encyc.  Britannica,  also  Life  and  Growth 
of  Language,  3C9,  and  Study  of  Language,  307,  3U8  —  "  Language  affords  certain  indica- 
tions of  doubtful  value,  which,  taken  along  with  certain  other  ethnological  considera- 
tions, also  of  questionable  pertinency,  furnish  ground  for  suspecting  an  ultimate 
relationship.  .  .  .  That  more  thorough  comprehension  of  the  history  of  Semitic  speech 
will  enable  us  to  determine  this  ultimate  relationship,  may  perhaps  be  looked  for  with 
hope,  though  it  is  not  to  be  expected  with  confidence."  See  also  Smyth,  Unity  of  Human 
Races,  199-323 ;  Smith's  Bib.  Diet.,  art. :  Confusion  of  Tongues. 

Wei'egard  the  facts  as,  on  the  whole,  favoring  an  opposite  conclusion  from  tliat  in 
Hastings's  Bible  Dictionary,  art.:  Flood:  "The  diversity  of  the  human  race  and  of 
language  alike  makes  it  improbable  that  men  were  derived  from  a  single  pair."  E.  G. 
Robinson  :  "  The  only  trustworthy  argument  for  the  unity  of  the  race  is  derived  from 
comparative  philology.  If  it  should  be  established  that  one  of  the  three  families  of 
speech  was  more  ancient  than  the  others,  and  the  source  of  the  others,  the  argument 
would  be  unanswerable.  Coloration  of  the  skin  seems  to  lie  back  of  climatic  influences. 
We  believe  in  the  unity  of  the  race  because  in  this  there  are  the  fewest  difficulties.  AVe 
would  not  know  how  else  to  interpret  Paul  in  Romans  5."  Max  Miillcr  has  said  that 
the  fountain  head  of  modern  philology  as  of  modern  freedom  and  international  law  is 
the  change  wrought  by  Christianity,  superseding  the  narrow  national  conception  of 
patriotism  by  the  recognition  of  all  the  nations  and  races  as  members  of  one  great 
human  family. 

3.     The  argument  from  psychology. 

The  existence,  among  all  families  of  mankind,  of  common  mental  and 
moral  characteristics,  as  evinced  in  common  maxims,  tendencies  and  capaci- 
ties, in  the  i^revalence  of  similar  traditions,  aud  in  the  universal  applicabiUty 
of  one  philosophy  and  religion,  is  most  easily  explained  upon  the  theory 
of  a  common  origin. 
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Among  tbc  widely  prevalent  traditions  may  be  mentioned  the  tradition  of  the  fash- 
ioning- of  the  world  and  man,  of  a  primeval  garden,  of  an  original  innocence  and  happi- 
ness, of  a  tree  of  knowledge,  of  a  serpent,  of  a  temptation  and  fall,  of  a  division  of 
time  into  weeks,  of  a  flood,  of  sacrifice.  It  is  possible,  if  not  probable,  that  certain 
myths,  common  to  many  nations,  may  have  been  handed  down  from  a  time  when  the 
families  of  the  race  had  not  yet  separated.  See  Zockler,  in  Jahrbuch  f iir  deutsche 
Theologie,  8 :  71-90 ;  Max  Mtiller,  Science  of  Language,  3 :  444-455 ;  Prichard,  Nat.  Hist,  of 
Man,  2 :  C57-7U ;  Smyth,  Unity  of  Human  Races,  236-240;  Hodge,  Syst.  Theol.,  2 :  77-91 ; 
Gladstone,  Juventus  Mundi. 

4.     The  argument  from  physiology. 

A.  It  is  the  common  judgment  of  comi^arative  jDhysiologists  that  man 
constitutes  but  a  single  species.  The  differences  -svhich  exist  between  the 
various  families  of  mankind  are  to  be  regarded  as  varieties  of  this  species. 
In  proof  of  these  statements  we  urge  :  (  «  )  The  numberless  intermediate 
gradations  which  connect  the  so-called  races  with  each  other.  ( 6 )  The 
essential  identity  of  all  races  in  cranial,  osteological,  and  dental  character- 
istics. (  fi  )  The  fertility  of  unions  between  indi^dduals  of  the  most  diverse 
types,  and  tho  continuous  fertiUty  of  the  offspring  of  such  unions. 

Huxley,  Critiques  and  Addresses,  163— "It  may  be  safely  aflJrmed  that,  even  if  the 
differences  between  men  are  speciflc,  they  are  so  small  that  the  assumption  of  more  than 
one  primitive  stock  for  all  is  altogether  superfluous.  We  may  admit  that  Negroes  and 
Australians  are  distinct  species,  yet  be  the  strictest  monogenists,  and  even  believe  in 
Adam  and  Eve  as  the  primeval  parents  of  mankind,  i.  e.,  on  Darwin's  hypothesis  "  ; 
Origin  of  Species,  113— "I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  at  present  there  is  no 
evidence  whatever  for  saying  that  mankind  sprang  originally  from  more  than  a  single 
pair;  I  must  say  that  I  cannot  see  any  good  ground  whatever,  or  any  tenable  evidence, 
for  believing  that  there  is  moi-e  than  one  species  of  man."  Owen,  quoted  by  Burgess, 
Ant.  and  Unity  of  Race,  185  — "Man  forms  but  one  species,  and  differences  are  but 
indications  of  varieties.  These  variations  merge  into  each  other  by  easy  gradations." 
Alex,  von  H  umboldt :  "  The  different  races  of  men  are  forms  of  one  sole  species,  —  they 
are  not  different  siiecies  of  a  genus." 

Quatrefages,  in  Revue  d.  deux  Mondes,  Dec.  1860:814  — "If  one  places  himself  exclu- 
sively upon  the  plane  of  the  natural  sciences,  it  is  impossible  not  to  conclude  in  favor 
of  the  monogenist  doctrine."  Wagner,  quoted  in  Bib.  Sac,  19 :  607 —  "  Species  =- the 
collective  total  of  individuals  which  are  capable  of  producing  one  with  another  an 
uninterruptedly  fertile  progeny."  Pickering,  Races  of  Man,  316  —  "  There  is  no  middle 
ground  between  the  admission  of  eleven  distinct  species  in  the  human  family  and  their 
reduction  to  one.    The  latter  opinion  implies  a  central  point  of  origin." 

There  is  an  impossibility  of  deciding  how  many  races  there  are,  if  we  once  allow 
that  there  are  more  than  one.  While  Pickering  would  say  eleven,  Agassiz  says  eight, 
Morton  twenty-two,  and  Burke  sixty-flve.  Modern  science  all  tends  to  the  derivation 
of  each  family  from  a  single  germ.  Other  common  characteristics  of  all  races  of  men, 
in  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  the  text,  are  the  duration  of  pregnancy,  the  normal 
temperature  of  the  body,  the  mean  frequency  of  the  pulse,  the  liability  to  the  same 
diseases.  Meehan,  State  Botanist  of  Pennsylvania,  maintains  that  hybrid  vegetable 
products  are  no  more  sterile  than  are  ordinary  plants  ( Independent,  Aug.  21, 1884 ) . 

E.  B.  Tylor,  art.:  Anthropology,  in  Encyc.  Britannica :  "  On  the  whole  it  may  be 
asserted  that  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  mankind  now  stands  on  a  firmer  basis  than  in 
previous  ages."  Darwin,  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication,  1 :  39  —  "  From  the 
resemblance  in  several  countries  of  the  half-domesticated  dogs  to  the  wild  species  still 
living  there,  from  the  facility  with  which  they  can  be  crossed  together,  from  even  half 
tamed  animals  being  so  much  valued  by  savages,  and  from  the  other  circumstances 
previously  remarked  on  which  favor  domestication,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
domestic  dogs  of  the  world  have  descended  from  two  good  species  of  wolf  {viz.,  Canis 
Zupttsand  Canis  latrnns),  and  from  two  or  three  other  doubtful  species  of  wolves 
(namely,  the  European,  Indian  and  North  American  forms);  from  at  least  one  or  two 
South  American  canine  species ;  from  several  races  or  species  of  the  jackal ;  and  perhaps 
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from  one  or  more  extinct  species."  Dr.  E.  M.  Moore  tried  unsuccessfully  to  produce 
offspring-  by  pairing  a  Newfoundland  dog  and  a  wolf-like  dog  from  Canada.  He  only 
proved  anew  the  repugnance  of  even  slightly  separated  species  toward  one  another. 

B.  Uoity  of  species  is  prcstimi?tive  evidence  of  unity  of  origin.  One- 
ness of  origin  furnishes  the  simplest  explanation  of  specific  uniformity,  if 
indeed  the  very  conception  of  species  does  not  imply  the  repetition  and 
reproduction  of  a  iirimordial  type-idea  impressed  at  its  creation  upon  an 
individual  empowered  to  transmit  this  type-idea  to  its  successors. 

Dana,  quoted  in  Burgess,  Antiq.  and  Unity  of  Race,  185,  186  — "In  the  ascending 
scale  of  animals,  the  number  of  species  in  any  genus  diminishes  as  we  rise,  and  should 
by  analogy  be  smallest  at  the  head  of  the  series.  Among  mammals,  the  higher  genera 
have  few  species,  and  the  highest  group  next  to  man,  the  orang-outang,  has  only  eight, 
and  these  constitute  but  two  genera.  Analogy  requii-es  that  man  should  have  preemi- 
nence and  should  constitute  only  one."    194 —  "  A  species  corresponds  to  a  specific 

amount  or  condition  of  concentrated  force  defined  in  the  act  or  law  of  creation 

The  species  in  any  particular  case  began  its  existence  when  the  first  germ-cell  or  indi- 
vidual was  created.    When  individuals  multiply  from  generation  to  generation,  it  is  but 

a  repetition  of  the  primordial  type-idea The  specific  is  based  on  a  numerical 

unity,  the  species  being  nothing  else  than  an  enlargement  of  the  individual."  For 
full  statement  of  Dana's  view,  see  Bib.  Sac,  Oct.  1857  :  862-866.  On  the  idea  of  species, 
see  also  Shedd,  Dogm.  Theol.,  3 :  63-74. 

[a)  To  this  view  is  opposed  the  theory,  propounded  by  Agassiz,  of 
different  centres  of  creation,  and  of  different  types  of  humanity  correspond- 
ing to  the  varying  fauna  and  flora  of  each.  But  this  theory  makes  the 
plural  origin  of  man  an  exception  in  creation.  Science  points  rather  to 
a  single  origin  of  each  species,  whether  vegetable  or  animal.  If  man  be, 
as  this  theory  grants,  a  single  species,  he  should  be,  by  the  same  rule, 
restricted  to  one  continent  in  his  origin.  This  theory,  moreover,  applies  an 
unproved  hyjiothesis  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  organized  beings  in 
general  to  the  very  being  whose  whole  nature  and  history  show  conclusively 
that  he  is  an  exception  to  such  a  general  rule,  if  one  exists.  Since  man  can 
ada^at  himself  to  all  climes  and  conditions,  the  theory  of  seiJarate  centres  of 
creation  is,  in  his  case,  gratuitous  and  unnecessary. 

Agassiz's  view  was  fli-st  published  in  en  essay  on  the  Provinces  of  the  Animal  World, 
in  Nott  and  Gliddon's  Tyi)es  of  Mankind,  a  book  gotten  up  in  the  interest  of  slavery. 
Agassiz  held  to  eight  distinct  centres  of  creation,  and  to  eight  corresponding  types  of 
humanity  —  the  Arctic,  the  Mongolian,  the  European,  the  American,  the  Negro,  the 
Hottentot,  the  Malay,  the  Australian.  Agassiz  regarded  Adam  as  the  ancestor  only  of 
the  white  race,  yet  like  Peyrerius  and  Winchell  be  held  that  man  in  aU  his  various  races 
constitutes  but  one  species. 

The  whole  tendency  of  recent  science,  however,  has  been  adverse  to  the  doctrine  of 
separate  centres  of  creation,  even  in  the  case  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  In  temperate 
North  America  there  are  two  hundred  and  seven  species  of  quadrupeds,  of  which  only 
eight,  and  these  polar  animals,  are  found  In  the  north  of  Europe  or  Asia.  If  North 
America  be  an  instance  of  a  separate  centre  of  creation  for  its-  peculiar  species,  why 
should  God  create  the  same  species  of  man  in  eight  different  localities  ?  This  would 
make  man  an  exception  in  creation.  There  is,  moreover,  no  need  of  creating  man  in 
many  separate  localities ;  for,  unlike  the  polar  bears  and  the  Norwegian  firs,  which 
cannot  live  at  the  equator,  man  can  adapt  himself  to  the  most  varied  climates  and  con- 
ditions.   For  replies  to  Agassiz,  see  Bib.  Sac.,  19 :  607-633 ;  Princeton  Rev.,  1862 :  435-464. 

(6)    It  is  objected,  moreover,  that  the  diversities  of  size,  color,  and 
physical  conformation,  among  the  various  families  of  mankind,  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  theory  of  a  common  origin.      But  we  reply  that  these 
diversities  ai'e  of  a  superficial  character,  and  can  be  accounted  for  by  cor- 
31 
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responding  diversities  of  condition  and  envii-onment.  Changes  which  have 
been  observed  and  recorded  within  historic  times  show  that  the  differences 
alluded  to  may  be  the  result  of  slowly  accumulated  divergences  from  one 
and  the  same  original  and  ancestral  type.  The  difficulty  in  the  case,  more- 
over, is  greatly  relieved  when  we  remember  (  1 )  that  the  period  during 
which  these  divergences  have  arisen  is  by  no  means  limited  to  six  thousand 
years  (  see  note  on  the  antiquity  of  the  race,  pages  224-226 )  ;  and  (2)  that, 
since  species  in  general  exhibit  their  greatest  power  of  divergence  into 
varieties  immediately  after  their  first  introduction,  all  the  varieties  of  the 
human  species  may  have  i^resented  themselves  in  man's  earliest  history. 

Instances  of  physiological  change  as  the  result  of  new  conditions :  The  Irish  driven 
by  the  English  two  centuries  ago  from  Armagh  and  the  south  of  Down,  have  become 
prognathous  like  the  Australians.  The  inhabitants  of  New  England  have  descended 
from  the  English,  yet  they  have  already  a  physical  type  of  their  own.  The  Indians  of 
North  America,  or  at  least  certain  tribes  of  them,  have  permanently  altered  the  shape 
of  the  skull  by  bandaging  the  head  in  infancy.  The  Sikhs  of  1  iidia,  since  the  establish- 
ment of  Baba  Nanak's  I'eligion  ( 1500  A.  D. )  and  their  consequent  advance  in  civili- 
zation, have  changed  to  a  longer  head  and  more  regular  features,  so  that  they  ai'e  now 
distinguished  greatly  from  their  neighbors,  the  Afghans,  Tibetans,  Hindus.  The  Ostiak 
savages  have  become  the  Magyar  nobility  of  Hungary.  The  Turks  in  Europe  are, 
in  cranial  shape,  greatly  in  advance  of  the  Turks  In  Asia  from  whom  they  descended. 
The  Jews  are  confessedly  of  one  ancestry;  yet  we  have  among  them  the  light-haired 
Jews  of  Poland,  the  dark  Jews  of  Spain,  and  the  Ethiopian  Jews  of  the  Nile  Valley. 
The  Portuguese  who  settled  in  the  East  Indies  in  the  16th  century  are  now  as  dark  in 
complexion  as  the  Hindus  themselves.  Africans  become  lighter  in  eomiilexion  as  they 
go  up  fnnn  the  alluvial  river-l)anks  to  higher  land,  or  from  the  coast ;  and  on  tlie  con- 
trary the  coast  tribes  which  drive  out  the  negroes  of  the  interior  and  take  their  territory 
end  by  becoming  n(>groes  themselves.  See,  for  many  of  the  above  facts,  Burgess, 
Anti(iuity  and  Unity  of  the  Race,  195-202. 

The  law  of  originally  greater  plasticity,  mentioned  in  the  text,  was  first  hinted  by 
Hall,  tlie  palaeontologist  of  New  York.  It  is  accepted  and  defined  by  Dawson,  Story  of 
the  Earth  and  Man,  360 —  "  A  new  law  is  coming  iiUo  view :  that  si)ecies  when  first  intro- 
duced have  an  innate  power  of  expansion,  which  enables  them  rapidly  to  extend  them- 
selves to  the  limit  of  their  geographical  range,  and  also  to  reach  the  limit  of  their 
divei'gence  into  races.  This  limit  once  reached,  these  races  run  on  in  parallel  lines 
until  they  one  by  one  run  out  and  disappear.  According  to  this  law  tlie  most  aberrant 
races  of  men  might  be  developed  in  a  few  centuries,  after  which  divergence  would 
cease,  and  the  several  lines  of  variation  would  remain  perinancint,  at  least  so  long  as 
the  conditions  under  which  they  originated  remained."  See  the  similar  view  of  Von 
Baer  in  Schmid,  Theories  of  Darwin,  55,  note.  Joseph  Cook  :  Variability  is  a  lessening 
quantity ;  the  tendency  to  change  is  greatest  at  the  first,  but,  like  tlie  rate  of  motion  of 
a  stcme  thrown  upward,  it  lessens  every  moment  after.  Ruskin,  Seven  Lamps,  125 — 
"The  life  of  a  nation  is  usually,  like  the  Uow  of  a  lava-stream,  first  bright  and  fierce, 
then  languid  and  covered,  at  last  advancing  only  by  the  tumbling  over  and  over  of  its 
frozen  blocks."  Renouf,  Hibbert  Lectui-es,  54— "The  further  back  we  go  into 
antifjuitj-,  the  more  closely  does  the  Egyptian  type  approach  the  European."  Rawlin- 
son  says  that  negi-oes  are  not  represented  in  the  Egyptian  monuments  before  1500  B.  C. 
The  intiuence  of  climate  is  very  great,  especially  in  the  savage  state. 

In  May,  1891,  there  cUed  in  San  Francisco  the  son  of  an  interjircter  at  the  Merchants' 
Exchange.  He  was  21  j-ears  of  age.  Three  years  before  his  death  his  clear  skin  was  his 
chief  claim  to  manly  beauty.  He  was  attacked  by  "Addison's  disease,  "a  gradual 
darkening  of  the  color  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  At  the  time  of  his  death  his  skin 
was  as  dark  as  that  of  a  full-blooded  negi'o.  His  name  was  Geoi-ge  L.  Sturtevant. 
Ratzel,  History  of  Mankind,  1:9,  10  —  As  th  >re  Is  only  one  species  of  man,  "  the  reunion 
into  one  real  whohr  of  the  parts  which  have  diverged  after  the  fashion  of  sports  "  is  said 
to  be  "  the  unconscious  ultimate  aim  of  all  the  movements"  which  have  taken  place 
since  man  began  his  wanderings.  "  With  Humboldt  we  can  only  hold  fast  to  the  exter- 
nal unity  of  the  race."  See  Sir  Wm.  Hunter,  The  Indian  Empire,  223,  410;  Encyc.  Britan- 
nica,  12 :  808 ;  »'0 :  110 ;  Zockler,  Urgeschichte,  109-132,  and  in  Jahrbuch  f Ur  dcutsche 
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Theologie,  8  :  51-71 ;  Prichard,  Researches,  5  :  547-553,  and  Nat.  Hist,  of  Man,  3  :  644-656 ; 
Duke  of  Argyll,  Primeval  Man,  9G-10S;  Smith,  Unity  of  Human  Races,  355-383;  Morris, 
Conflict  of  Science  and  Religion,  335-385 ;  Rawlinson,  in  Journ.  Christ.  Philosophy, 
April,  1883 :  359. 

m.     Essential  Elements  of  Human  Natxike. 

L     The  Dichotomous  llicory. 

Man  has  a  two-fold  natiu-e,  —  on  the  one  hand  material,  on  the  other  hand 
immaterial.  He  consists  of  body,  and  of  spirit,  or  soul.  That  there  are 
two,  and  only  t\vo,  elements  in  man's  being,  is  a  fact  to  which  consciousness 
testifies.  This  testimony  is  confirmed  by  Scripture,  in  which  the  prevaiHng 
representation  of  man's  constitution  is  that  of  dichotomy. 

Dichotomous,  from  Si'xa,  '  in  two,'  and  Te>t'w,  '  to  cut,'  =  composed  of  two  parts.  Man 
is  as  conscious  that  his  immaterial  part  is  a  unity,  as  that  his  body  isaunity.  He  knows 
two,  and  only  two,  parts  of  his  being  — body  and  soul.  So  man  is  the  true  Janus  (  Mar- 
tensen  ),  Mr.  Facing-both-ways  ( Bunyan ).  That  the  Scriptures  favor  dichotomy  will 
appear  by  considering : 

(  a  )  The  record  of  man's  creation  ( Gen.  2:7),  in  which,  as  a  result  of 
the  inbreathing  of  the  divine  Spirit,  the  body  becomes  possessed  and 
vitalized  by  a  single  principle  —  the  living  soul. 

6en.  2:7  —  "  And  Jehovah  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life ;  and 
man  became  a  liTing  soul"  —  here  it  is  not  said  that  man  was  first  a  living  soul,  and  that  then 
God  breathed  into  him  a  spirit ;  but  that  God  inbreathed  spirit,  and  man  became  a 
living  soul  =  God's  life  took  possession  of  clay,  and  as  a  result,  man  had  a  soul.      C/.  Job 

27 : 3  _"  For  my  life  is  yef  whole  in  me,  And  the  spirit  of  God  is  in  my  nostrils "  ;  32 : 8  —"there  is  a  spirit  in  man.  And 
the  breath  of  the  Almighty  giveth  them  understanding  "  ;  33  : 4  —  "  The  Spirit  of  God  hath  made  me.  And  the  breath  of  the 
Almighty  giveth  me  life." 

(  6  )  Passages  in  which  the  human  soul,  or  spirit,  is  distinguished,  both 
from  the  divine  Spirit  from  whom  it  ijroceeded,  and  from  the  body  -which 
it  inhabits. 

Num.  16 :  22  —  "0  God,  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh  "  ;  Zech.  12 : 1  —  "  Jehovah,  who  ....  formeth  the  spirit  of 
man  within  him  "  ;  1  Cor.  2 :  11  —  "  the  spirit  of  the  man  which  is  in  him  ....  the  Spirit  of  God  "  ;  Eeb.  12 :  9  —  "  the 
Father  of  spirits."  The  passages  just  mentioned  distinguish  the  spirit  of  man  from  the 
Siiirit  of  God.  The  following  distinguish  the  soul,  or  spirit,  of  man  from  the  body 
which  it  inhabits  :  Gen.  35:18  —  "  it  came  to  pass,  as  her  soul  was  departing  (for  she  died)  ";  1  K.  17:  21  —  "0 
Jehovah  my  God,  I  pray  thee,  let  this  child's  soul  coma  into  him  again  "  ;  Eccl.  12  :  7  —  "  the  dust  returneth  to  the  earth 
as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  returneth  unto  God  who  gave  it ";  James  2 ;  26  —  "the  body  apart  from  the  spirit  is  dead." 
The  first  class  of  passages  refutes  pantheism  ;  the  second  refutes  materialism. 

(  c  )  The  interchangeable  use  of  the  terms  '  soul '  and  '  sijirit. ' 

Gen.  41:8  —  "his  spirit  was  troubled"  ;  c/.  Ps.  42:6  —  "my  soul  is  cast  down  within  me."  John  12:27  —  "Now 
is  my  soul  troubled  "  ;  c/.  13 :  21  —  "  he  was  troubled  in  the  spirit."  Mat.  20  :  28  —  "  to  give  his  life  ( i/ivx';*' )  a  ran- 
som for  many  "  ;  c/.  27 :  50  —  "  yielded  up  his  spirit  (  n-i/eO/xa )."  Heb.  12 :  23  —  "  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect "  ;  c/. 
Rev.  6:  9  —  "I  saw  underneath  the  altar  the  souls  of  them  that  had  been  slain  for  the  word  of  God."  In  these 
passages  "spirit"  and  "soul"  seem  to  be  used  interchangeably. 

( d  )  The  mention  of  body  and  soul  (  or  spirit )  as  together  constituting 
the  whole  man. 

Mat.  10 :  28  —  "able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  hell "  ;  1  Cor.  5:3  —  "  absent  in  body  but  present  in  spirit "  ; 
3  John  2  —  "I  pray  that  thou  mayest  prosper  and  be  in  health,  even  as  thy  soul  prospereth."  These  texts  imply 
that  body  and  soul  (or  spirit)  together  constitute  the  whole  man. 

For  advocacy  of  the  dichotomous  theory,  see  Goodwin,  in  Journ.  Society  Bib.  Exe- 
gesis, 1881:  73-86;  Godet,  Bib.  Studies  of  the  O.  T.,  33;  Oehler,  Theology  of  the  O.  T., 
1:219;  Hahn,  Bib.  TlieoL  N.  T.,  390  sr/.;  Schmid,  Bib.  Theology  N.  T.,  503;  Weiss,  Bib. 
Theology  N.  T.,  314 ;  Luthardt,  Compendium  der  Dogmatik,  113, 113 ;  Hof rnaan,  Schrif t- 
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beweis,  1:291-398;  Kahnis,  Dog'matik,  1:549;  3:249;  Harless,  Com.  on  Eph.,  4:23,  and 
Chi'istian  Ethics,  22;  Thomasius,  Christi  Person  und  Werk,  1 :  164-11)8  ;  Hodg-e,  in  Priuue- 
ton  Review,  1805:110,  and  Systematic  Theol.,  2:47-51;  Ebrard,  Uogmatik,  1:261-263; 
Wm.  H.  Hodge,  in  Presb.  and  Ref .  Rev..  Apl.  1897. 

2.     The   Trichotomous   Theory. 

Side  by  side  with  this  common  rej)resentatiou  of  human  nature  as  con- 
sisting of  two  parts,  are  found  passages  which  at  first  sight  appear  to  favor 
trichotomy.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  Trvev/m  (sphit)  and  i'vx'/  (soul), 
although  often  used  interchangeably,  and  always  designating  the  same 
indivisible  substance,  are  sometimes  employed  as  contrasted  terms. 

In  this  more  accurate  use,  fi'xv  denotes  man's  immaterial  part  in  its  infe- 
rior powers  and  activities ;  —  as  i'vx'/,  man  is  a  conscious  individual,  and,  in 
common  with  the  brute  creation,  has  an  animal  life,  together  with  appetite, 
imagination,  memory,  understanding.  Unv/ia,  on  the  other  hand,  denotes 
man's  immaterial  part  in  its  higher  capacities  and  faculties; — as  ■n-vev/ua, 
man  is  a  being  related  to  God,  and  possessing  jjowers  of  reason,  conscience, 
and  free  will,  which  difference  him  from  the  brute  creation  and  constitute 
him  responsible  and  immortal. 

In  the  following  texts,  spirit  and  soul  are  distinguished  from  each  other:  IThess.  5:23  — 
"  And  the  God  of  peace  himself  sanctify  you  wholly ;  and  may  your  spirit  and  soul  and  body  be  preserved  oatire,  without 
blame  at  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesas  Christ "  ;  Heb.  4  :  12  —  "  For  the  word  of  God  is  living,  and  active,  and  sharper  than 
any  two-edged  sword,  and  piercing  even  to  the  dividing  of  soul  and  spirit,  of  both  joints  and  marrow,  and  quick  to  discern  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart."  Compare  1  Cor.  2:14  —  "Now  the  natural  [  Gr.  'psychioal'  ]  man  receiveth  not 
the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God  "  ;  15 :  44  —  "  1 1  is  sown  a  natural  [  G  r .  '  psychical '  ]  body  ;  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body. 
Ifthcre  is  a  natural  [Gr. 'psychical' ]  body,  there  is  also  a  spiritual  body";  Eph.4:23 — "thatyebo  renewed  in  the 
spirit  of  your  mind"  ;  Jude  19 —  "sensual  [Gr.  'psychical'  ],  having  not  the  Spirit." 

For  tho  proper  interpretation  of  these  texts,  sec  note  on  the  next  page.  Among 
those  who  cite  them  as  proofs  of  the  trichotomous  theory  (trichotomous,  from  rp^xa, 
'in  three  parts,' and  Te>i>'u),  '  to  cut,' =  composed  of  three  parts,  i.e.,  spirit,  soul,  and 
body)  may  be  mentioned  Olshausen.  Opuscula,  134,  and  Com.  on  1  Thess.,  5  :  23 ;  Beck, 
Biblische  Seolenlehre,  31 ;  Delitzsch,  Biblical  Psychology,  117, 118 ;  Goschel,  in  Herzog, 
Kealcncyclopiidie,  art. :  Seele ;  also,  art.  bj'  Auberlen :  Geist  des  Mcnschen  ;  Cremiir,  N. 
T.  Lexicon,  on  nvevfia  and  ^vxv ;  Usteri,  Paulin.  lichrbegrifif.  384  sq. ;  Neander,  Planting 
and  Training,  394 ;  Van  Oosterzee,  Christian  Dogmatlca,  305,  300;  Boardman,  in  Bap. 
Quarterly,  1 :  177,  325,  428 ;  Heard,  Tripartite  Nature  of  Man,  62-114 ;  Ellicott,  Destiny 
of  the  Creature,  106-125. 

The  element  of  truth  in  trichotomy  is  simply  this,  that  man  has  a  triplic- 
ity  of  endowment,  in  virtue  of  which  the  single  soul  has  relations  to  matter, 
to  self,  and  to  God.  The  trichotomous  theory,  however,  as  it  is  ordinarily 
defined,  endangers  the  unity  and  immateriality  of  our  higher  nature,  by 
holding  that  man  consists  t)f  three  substances,  or  three  component  paris — 
body,  soul,  and  spirit  —  and  that  soul  and  sj^irit  are  as  distinct  from  each 
other  as  are  soul  and  body. 

The  advocates  of  this  view  differ  among  themselves  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ^vxv  and 
its  relation  to  the  other  elements  of  our  being  ;  some  ( as  Delitzsch)  holding  that  the 
^iivx^i  is  an  efflux  of  the  Tri'tG/xa,  distinct  in  substance,  but  not  in  essence,  even  as  the 
divine  Word  is  distinct  fi'om  God,  while  yet  he  is  God  ;  others  ( as  Goschel )  regarding 
[the  ^vxv,  not  as  a  distinct  substance,  but  as  a  resultant  of  the  union  of  the  irvevixa  and 
the  <rw/ia.  Still  others  ( as  Cremer )  hold  tho  <i'vxv  to  be  the  subject  of  the  personal  life 
whose  principle  is  the  TrreOna.      Heard,  Tripartite  Nature  of  Man,  103  —  "God  is  the 

Creator  e.c  traduce  of  the  animal  and  intellectual  I'art  of  every  man Not  so  with 

the  spii'it.  ...  It.  ur^ceeds  from  God,  not  by  creation,  but  by  emanation." 
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We  regard  the  trichotomous  theory  as  untenable,  not  only  for  the  reasons 
already  iirged  in  proof  of  the  dichotomous  theory,  but  from  the  following 
additional  considerations : 

(a)     Uvsi'/m,  as  well  as  il>vxv,  is  used  of  the  brute  creation. 

Eccl.  3  :  21  —  "  Who  knowetb  the  spirit  of  man,  -whether  it  goeth  [  marg'.  '  that  gooth '  ]  upward,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
heast,  whether  it  goeth  [  nmrg'.  'that  goeth'  ]  downward  to  the  earth?"  Rev.  16  :  3  —"And  the  second  poured  out  his 
bowl  into  the  sea ;  and  it  became  blood,  as  of  a  dead  man ;  and  ererj  living  soul  died,  even  the  things  that  were  in  the 
sea"  =  the  fish. 

( 6  )    '^J'a:'/'  is  ascribed  to  Jehovah. 

Amos  6:8  —  "  The  Lord  Jehovah  hath  sworn  by  himself"  ( lit.  'by  his  soul,'  LXX  iavrov ) ;  Is.  42  : 1  —  "  my  chosen, 
in  whom  my  soul  delighteth  "  ;  Jer.  9:9  —  "  Stiall  I  not  visit  them  for  these  things  ?  saith  Jehovah ;  shall  not  my  soul  be 
avenged  ?  "  Heb.  10  :  38  —  "  my  righteous  one  shall  live  by  faith :  And  if  he  shrink  back,  my  soul  hath  no  pleasure  in 
him." 

(  c  )     The  disembodied  dead  are  called  ipvx<^'. 

Rev.  6:9  —  "I  saw  underneath  the  altar  the  souls  of  them  that  had  been  slain  for  the  *ord  of  God "  ;  cf.  20  : 4  — 
"  souls  of  them  that  had  been  beheaded." 

(d)    The  highest  exercises  of  rehgion  are  attributed  to  the  V'A'a 

Mark  12 :  30  —  "thou  shall  love  the  Lord  thy  God  ...  .  with  all  thy  soul "  ;  Luke  1 :  46  —  "My  soul  doth  magnify 
the  Lord  '  ;  Heb.  6 :  18,  19  —  "  t'ae  hope  set  before  us :  which  we  have  as  an  anchor  of  the  soul "  ;  James  1 ;  21  -  "  the 
implanted  word,  which  is  able  to  save  your  souls." 

{e)    To  lose  this  V"',!'/  is  to  lose  all. 

Mark  8 ;  36,  37  —  "For  what  doth  it  profit  a  man,  to  gain  the  whole  world,  and  forfeit  his  life  [  or  'soul,'  i^ux'i  ]  ? 
For  what  should  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  Life  [  or  '  soul,'  ipvxv  ]  ?  " 

(/)  The  passages  chiefly  relied  upon  as  supporting  trichotomy  may 
be  better  explained  upon  the  view  already  indicated,  that  soul  and  spirit 
are  not  two  distinct  suV)stances  or  parts,  but  that  they  designate  the 
immaterial  principle  from  different  points  of  view. 

1  Thess,  5  :  23  —  "  may  your  spirit  and  soul  and  body  be  preserved  entire  "  =  not  a  scientific  enumeration 
ol  the  constituent  parts  of  liuman  natvu-e,  but  a  comprehensive  sketch  of  that  nature  in 
its  chief  relations ;  compare  Mark  12 :  30  —  "thou  shall  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with 
aU  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thym.nd,  and  with  all  thy  strength"  —  where  none  would  think  of  flncUns 
proof  of  a  fourfold  division  of  human  natui-e.  On  1  Thess.  5:23,  see  Riggeabach  (in 
Lange's  Com.),  and  Commentary  of  Prof.  W.A.Stevens.  Heb.  4:12  —  "  piercing  even  to  the 
dividing  of  soul  and  spirit,  of  both  joiats  and  marrow  "=  not  the  dividing  of  soul  fvD'm  spirit,  or  of 
joints /com  marrow,  but  ratlier  the  piercing  of  the  soul  and  of  the  spirit,  even  to  their 
very  joints  and  marrow ;  i.  c,  to  the  very  depths  of  the  spiritual  nature.  On  Heb.  4 :  12,  see 
Ebrurd  ( in  Olshausen's  Com. ),  and  Liiuemami  ( in  Meyer's  Com. ) ;  also  Tholuck,  Com. 
in  loco.  Jude  19 — "  sensual,  having  not  the  Spirit"  ((//vxixoi,  irveiixa  /xri  e^oi're;)  —  even  though  nveOixa 
=  the  human  spirit,  need  not  mean  that  there  is  no  spirit  existing,  but  only  that  the 
spirit  is  torpid  and  inoperative—  as  we  say  of  a  weak  man :  '  lie  has  no  mind,'  or  of  an 
unprincipled  man  : '  he  has  no  conscience ' ;  so  Alford ;  see  Nitzsch,  Christian  Docti-ine, 
203.  But  Ti-ieO/na  here  probably  =  the  divine  wi'cOju.a.  Meyer  takes  this  view,  and  the 
Revised  Version  capitalizes  the  word  "Spirit."  See  Goodwin,  Soc.  Bib.  Exegesis,  1881 :  85 
—  "The  distinction  between  i/zux^  and  irv^v/xais  a  fuHctlonaJ,  andnot  a  suJistaiitial,  dis- 
tinction." Moulo,  Outlines  of  Christian  Doctrine,  161, 163 — "  Soul  =  spirit  organized, 
Inseparably  linked  with  the  body ;  spirit  =  man's  inner  being  considered  as  God's  gift. 
Soul  =  man's  inner  being  viewed  as  his  own ;  spirit  =  man's  inner  being  viewed  as  from 
God.  They  are  not  separate  elements."  See  Lightfoot,  Essay  on  St.  Paul  and  Seneca, 
appended  to  his  Com.  on  PhUippians,  on  the  influence  of  the  ethical  language  of  Stoi- 
cism on  the  N.  T.  writers.  Martineau,  Seat  of  Authority,  39  —  "  The  difference  between 
man  and  his  companion  creatures  on  this  earth  is  not  that  his  instinctive  life  is  less 
than  theirs,  for  in  truth  it  goes  far  beyond  them;  but  that  in  him  it  acts  in  the  pres- 
ence and  under  the  eye  of  other  powers  which  transform  it,  and  by  giving  to  it  vision 
as  well  as  light  take  its  blindness  away.    He  is  let  into  his  own  secrets." 
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"We  conclude  tliat  the  immaterial  part  of  man,  viewed  as  an  individual 
and  conscious  life,  capable  of  possessing  and  animating  a  physical  organism, 
is  called  i'v^v  ;  viewed  as  a  rational  and  moral  agent,  susceptible  of  divine 
influence  and  indwelling,  this  same  immaterial  jjart  is  called  nvivim.  The 
TTvevfia,  then,  is  man's  natiu-e  loolcing  Godward,  and  capable  of  receiving 
and  manifesting  the  Uviv/m  ayinv  ;  the  i/"^'A:'/  is  man's  nature  looking  earth- 
ward, and  touching  the  world  of  sense.  The  -n-vev/ia  is  man's  higher  part, 
as  related  to  siiiritual  realities  or  as  capable  of  such  relation  ;  the  ipvxv  is 
man's  higher  part,  as  related  to  the  body,  or  as  capable  of  such  relation. 
Man's  being  is  therefore  not  trichotomous  but  dichotomous,  and  his 
immaterial  jjart,  while  possessing  duality  of  powers,  has  unity  of  substance. 

Man's  nature  is  not  a  three-storied  house,  but  a  two-storied  house,  with  windows  in 
the  upper  story  looking  in  two  directions—  toward  earth  and  toward  heaven.  The 
lower  story  is  the  physical  part  of  us  — the  body.  But  man's  "upper  story"  has  two 
aspects ;  there  is  an  outlook  toward  things  below,  and  a  skylight  through  which  to  see 
the  stars.  "  Soul,"  says  Hovey,  "  is  spirit  as  modified  by  union  with  the  body."  Is  man 
then  the  same  in  kind  with  the  brute,  but  different  in  degree  ?  No,  man  is  different  in 
kind,  though  possessed  of  certain  powers  which  the  brute  has.  The  frog  is  not  a  mag- 
nified sensitive-plant,  though  his  nerves  automatically  respond  to  irritation.  The 
animal  is  different  in  kind  from  the  vegefaible,  though  he  has  some  of  the  same  powera 
which  the  vegetable  has.  God's  powers  include  man's;  but  man  is  not  of  the  same 
substance  with  God,  nor  could  man  be  enlarged  or  developed  into  God.  Soman's 
powers  include  those  of  the  brute,  but  the  brute  is  not  of  the  same  substance  with  man, 
nor  could  he  be  enlarged  or  developed  into  man. 

Port<3r,  Human  Intellect,  39 —  "  The  spirit  of  man,  in  addition  to  its  higher  endow- 
ments, may  also  possess  the  lower  powers  which  vitalize  dead  matter  into  a  human 
body."  It  does  not  follow  that  the  soul  of  the  animal  or  plant  is  capable  of  man's 
higher  functions  or  developments,  or  that  the  subjection  of  man's  spirit  to  body,  in  the 
present  life,  disproves  his  immortality.  Porter  continues:  "That  the  soul  begins  to 
exist  as  a  vital  force,  does  not  require  that  it  should  always  exist  as  such  a  force  or  in 
connection  with  a  material  body.  Should  it  require  another  such  body,  it  may  have 
the  power  to  create  it  for  itself,  as  it  has  formed  the  one  it  first  inhabited  ;  or  it  may 
have  already  formed  it,  and  may  hold  it  ready  for  occupation  and  use  as  soon  as  it 
sloughs  off  the  one  which  connects  it  with  the  earth." 

Harris,  Philos.  lUisis  of  Theism,  547 —  "  Brutes  may  have  organic  life  and  sensitivity, 
and  jet  remain  submerged  in  nature.  It  is  not  Uf  e  and  sensitivity  that  lift  man  above 
nature,  but  it  is  the  distinctive  charactciistic  of  iicrsonality."  Parkhurst,  The  Pattern 
in  the  Mount,  17-;W,  on  Prov.  20:27  —  "The  spirit  of  man  is  the  lamp  of  Jehoyah"  —  not  necessarily 
lighted,  but  capable  of  being  lighted,  and  int<'nded  to  be  lightf>d,  by  the  touch  of  the 
divine  llamc.  Cf.  Mat.  6  :  22,  23  —  "  The  lamp  of  the  body  ....  If  therefore  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  darkness, 
how  great  is  the  darkness." 

Schleiermacher,  Christliche  Glaube,  2:487— "We  think  of  the  spirit  as  soul,  only 
when  in  the  body,  so  that  we  cannot  speak  of  an  immortality  of  the  soul,  in  the  proper 
sense,  without  bodily  lite."  The  doctrine  of  the  si)iritual  body  is  therefore  the  comple- 
ment to  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  A.  A.  Hodge,  Pop.  Lt^ctures,  321 
—  "  By  soul  Ave  mean  only  one  thitig,  i.  c,  an  incarnate  spirit,  a  spirit  with  a  body. 
Thus  we  never  si)eak  of  the  souls  of  angels.  They  are  pure  spirits,  having  no  bodies." 
Lisle,  Evolution  of  Spiritual  Man,  72—  "  The  animal  is  the  foundation  of  the  spiritual; 
It  is  what  the  cellar  is  to  the  house  ;  it  is  the  base  of  supplies."  Ladd,  Philosophy  of 
]SIind,  371-378— "Trichotomy  is  absolutely  untenable  on  grounds  of  psychological 
science.  Man's  reason,  or  the  spirit  that  is  in  man,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
Mansard  roof,  built  on  to  one  building  in  a  block,  all  the  dwellings  in  which  are  other- 
wise substantially  alike.  ...  On  the  contrary,  in  every  set  of  characteristics,  from 
those  called  lowest  to  those  pronounced  highest,  the  soul  of  man  differences  itself  from 
the  soul  of  any  species  of  animals.  .  .  .  The  highest  has  also  the  lowest.  All  must  be 
assigned  to  one  subject." 

This  view  of  the  soul  and  spirit  as  different  aspects  of  the  same  sijiritual 
principle  furnishes  a  refutation  of  six  important  errors  : 
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(a)  That  of  the  Gnostics,  who  held  that  the  Trvsvjua  is  part  of  the  divine 
essence,  and  therefore  incapable  of  sin. 

( 6 )  That  of  the  Apollinarians,  who  taught  that  Christ's  humanity 
embraced  only  acjfta  and  i'v^xv,  while  his  divine  nature  furnished  the  vnev/ta. 

( c )  That  of  the  Semi-Pelagians,  who  excej)ted  the  human  TrvEvfia  from 
the  dominion  of  original  sin. 

{d)  That  of  Placeus,  who  held  that  only  the  nvevna  was  directly  created 
by  God  (see  our  section  on  Theories  of  Imputation). 

(e)  That  of  Julius  Miiller,  who  held  that  the  i\>vx'f}  comes  to  us  from 
Adam,  but  that  oiu"  nvsv/xa  was  corrupted  in  a  previous  state  of  being 
(  see  page  490  ). 

(/)  That  of  the  Annihilationists,  who  hold  that  man  at  his  creation  had 
a  divine  element  breathed  into  him,  which  he  lost  by  sin,  and  which  he 
recovers  only  in  regeneration  ;  so  that  only  when  he  has  this  Trvev/ia  restored 
by  virtue  of  his  union  with  Christ  does  man  become  immortal,  death  being 
to  the  sinner  a  comijlete  extinction  of  being. 

Tacitus  might  almost  be  understood  to  be  a  trichotomist  when  he  wi-ites  :  "  Si  ut 
sapicntibus  placuit,  non  extingiumtur  cum  coi'pore  uuujuiv  animit'."  Trichotomy 
allies  itself  readily  with  materialism.  Many  trichotomists  hold  that  man  can  exist 
without  a  TTi'tO/xa,  but  that  the  (TcoM-a  and  the  4''"X^  by  themselves  are  mere  matter,  and 
are  incapable  of  eternal  existence.  Trichotomy,  however,  when  it  speaks  of  the  n-i'tO/iia 
as  the  divine  principle  in  man,  seems  to  savor  of  emanation  or  of  pantheism.  A  modern 
English  poet  describes  the  giad  and  winsome  child  as  "A  silver  stream,  Breaking  with 
laughter  from  the  lake  divine.  Whence  all  things  flow."  Another  poet,  Robert  Bi-own- 
ing,  in  his  Death  in  the  Desert,  107,  describes  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  as  "  What  does, 
what  knows,  what  is  —  three  souls,  one  man." 

The  Eastern  church  generally  held  to  trichotomy,  and  is  best  represented  by  John  of 
Damascus  ( ii :  13 )  who  speaks  of  the  soul  as  the  sensuous  life-principle  which  takes  up 
the  spirit  —  the  spirit  being  an  olHux  from  God.  The  Western  church,  on  the  other 
hand,  generally  held  to  dichotomy,  and  is  best  represented  by  Anselm :  "  Constat  homo 
ex  duabus  naturis,  ex  natura  anim;c  et  ox  natura  carnis." 

Luther  has  been  quoted  upon  both  sides  of  the  controversy :  by  DeUtzsch,  Bib.  Psych., 
460-463,  as  trichotomnus,  and  as  making  the  Mosaic  tabernacle  with  its  three  divisions 
an  image  of  the  tripartite  man.  "  The  ilrst  division,"  he  says,  "  was  called  the  holy  of 
holies,  since  God  dwelt  there,  and  there  was  no  light  therein.  The  next  was  denomi- 
nated the  holy  place,  for  within  it  stood  a  candlestick  with  seven  branches  and  lamps. 
The  third  was  called  the  atrium  or  court ;  this  was  under  the  broad  heaven,  and  was 
open  to  the  light  of  the  sun.  A  regenerate  man  is  depicted  in  this  figure.  Ilis  spirit  is 
the  holy  of  holies,  God's  dwelling-place,  in  the  darkness  of  faith,  without  a  light,  for  he 
believes  what  he  neither  sees,  nor  feels,  nor  comprehends.  The  psycJie  of  that  man  is 
the  holy  place,  whose  seven  lights  represent  the  various  powers  of  understanding,  the 
perception  and  knowledge  of  material  and  visible  things.  His  body  is  the  atrium  or 
court,  which  is  open  to  everybody,  so  tliat  all  can  see  how  he  acts  and  lives." 

Thomasius,  however,  in  his  Christi  Person  und  Werk,  1 :  164-168,  quotes  from  Luther 
the  following  statement,  which  is  clearly  dichotomous :  "  The  first  part,  the  spirit,  is 
the  highest,  deepest,  noblest  part  of  man.  By  it  he  is  fitted  to  comprehend  eternal 
things,  and  it  is,  in  short,  the  house  in  which  dwell  faith  and  the  word  of  God.  The 
other,  the  soul,  is  this  same  spirit,  according  to  nature,  but  yet  in  another  sort  of  activ- 
ity, namely,  in  this,  thatitanimatesthebody  and  works  through  it;  audit  is  its  method 
not  to  grasp  things  incomprehensible,  but  only  what  reason  can  search  out,  know,  and 
measure."  Thomasius  himself  says:  "Trichotomj%  I  hold  with  Meyer,  is  not  Script- 
la-ally  sustained."  Neander,  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  trichotomist,  says  that  spirit  is 
soul  in  its  elevated  and  normal  relation  to  God  and  divine  thing-s ;  'P^xv  is  that  same 
soul  in  its  relation  to  the  sensuous  and  perhaps  sinful  things  of  this  world.  Godet,  Bib. 
Studies  of  (J.  T.,  32  — "Spirit  =  the  breath  of  God,  considered  as  independent  of  the 
body ;  soiil  =  that  same  breath,  in  so  far  as  it  gives  life  to  the  body." 
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The  doctrine  we  have  advocated,  moreover,  in  contrast  with  the  heathen  view,  puts 
honor  upon  man's  body,  as  proceeding  from  the  hand  of  God  and  as  therefore  origin- 
ally pure  (  Gen.  1 :  31  —  ''  And  God  saw  everything  that  he  had  made,  and,  behold,  it  was  Tery  good  "  ) ;  as  intended 
to  be  the  dwelling  place  of  the  divine  Spirit  (lCor.6: 19  — "know  ye  not  that  yourbody  is  a  temple  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  which  is  in  you,  which  ye  have  from  God  ?  "  ) ;  and  as  containing  the  germ  of  the  heavenly 
body  ( 1  Cor.  15  :  44  —  "  it  is  sown  a  natural  body  ;  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body  "  ;  Rom.  8 :  11  —  "  shall  give  life  also 
to  your  mortal  bodies  through  his  Spirit  that  dweUeth  in  you  "— here  many  ancient  authorities  read 
"because  of  Ms  Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  you"  —  SU  to  ci'ockoCj'  auroO  nfivixa).  Birks,  in  his  DilH- 
culties  of  Belief,  suggests  that  man,  unlike  angels,  may  have  been  provided  with  a 
fleshly  body,  ( 1)  to  objectify  sin,  and  ( 3 )  to  enable  Christ  to  unite  himself  to  the 
race,  in  order  to  save  it. 

rV.    Origin  of  the  Sotjij. 

Three  theories  with  regard  to  this  subject  have  divided  opinion : 

1.     The  Theory/  of  Preexistence. 

This  view  was  held  by  Plato,  Philo,  and  Origen  ;  by  the  first,  in  order 
to  exjilain  the  soul's  isossession  of  ideas  not  derived  from  sense ;  by  the 
second,  to  account  for  its  imprisonment  in  the  body  ;  by  the  third,  to  jus- 
tify the  disparity  of  conditions  in  which  liien  enter  the  world.  We  concern 
om-selves,  however,  only  with  the  forms  which  the  view  has  assumed  in 
modern  times.  Kant  and  Julius  Miiller  in  Germany,  and  Edward  Beecher 
in  America,  have  advocated  it,  upon  the  ground  that  the  inborn  depravity 
of  the  human  will  can  be  exi^lained  only  by  supposing  a  personal  act  of 
self-determination  in  a  previous,  or  timeless,  state  of  being. 

The  truth  at  the  basis  of  the  theory  of  preexistence  is  simply  the  ideal  existence  of 
the  soul,  before  birth,  in  the  mind  of  God  —  that  is,  God's  foreknowledge  of  it.  The 
intuitive  ideas  of  which  the  soul  linds  itself  in  possession,  such  as  space,  time,  cause, 
substance,  right,  God,  are  evolved  from  itself;  in  other  words,  man  is  so  constituted 
that  he  perceives  these  truths  upon  proper  occasions  or  conditions.  The  apparent 
recollection  that  we  have  seen  at  some  past  time  a  landscape  which  we  know  to  be  now 
for  the  fli-st  time  before  us,  is  an  illusory  putting  together  of  fragmentary  concei)ts  or 
a  mistaking  of  a  part  for  the  whole ;  we  have  seen  something  like  a  part  of  the  land- 
acape,— we  fancy  that  we  have  seen  this  landscape,  and  the  whole  of  it.  Our  recollec- 
tion of  a  past  event  or  scene  is  one  whole,  but  this  one  idea  may  have  an  indefinite 
number  of  subordinate  ideas  existing  within  it.  The  sight  of  something  which  is  similar 
to  one  of  these  parts  suggests  the  past  whole.  Coleridge :  "  The  great  law  of  the  imagi- 
nation that  likeness  in  part  tends  to  become  likeness  of  the  whole."  Augustine  hinted 
that  this  illusion  of  memory  may  have  played  an  important  part  in  developing  the 
belief  in  metempsychosis. 

Other  explanations  are  those  of  William  James,  in  his  Psychology:  The  brain 
tracts  excited  by  the  event  proper,  and  those  excited  in  its  recall,  are  different ;  Bald- 
win, Psychology,  2(53,  264 :  We  may  remember  what  we  have  seen  in  a  dream,  or  there 
may  be  a  revival  of  ancestnil  or  race  experiences.  Still  others  suggest  that  the  two 
hemispheres  of  the  brain  act  asynchronously;  self -consciousness  or  ajiperception  is 
distinguished  from  perception ;  divorce,  from  fatigue,  of  the  processes  of  sensation  and 
perception,  causes  paramnesia.  Sully,  Illusions,  280,  speaks  of  an  organic  or  atavistic 
memory :  "  May  it  not  happen  that  by  the  law  of  hereditary  transmission  .  .  .  ancient 
experiences  will  now  and  then  reflect  themselves  in  our  mental  life,  and  so  give  rise  to 
apparently  personal  recollections ?  "  Letson,  The  Crowd,  believes  that  the  mob  is  ata- 
vistic and  that  it  bases  its  action  upon  inherited  impidses :  "  The  inherited  reflexes 
are  atavistic  memories"  ( quoted  in  Colegrove,  Memory,  204). 

Plato  held  that  intuitive  idciis  are  reminiscences  of  things  learned  in  a  previous  state 
of  being ;  he  regarded  the  body  as  the  grave  of  the  soul ;  and  urged  the  fact  that  the 
soul  had  knowledge  before  it  entered  the  body,  as  proof  that  the  soul  would  have  know- 
ledge after  it  left  the  body,  that  is,  would  be  immortal.  See  Plato,  Meno,  83-85,  Pha?do, 
73-75,  Phasdrus,  245-350,  Republic,  5  :  460  and  10  :  614.  Alexander,  Theories  of  the  Will, 
36^  37  _  "  Plato  represents  prcexisteut  souls  as  having  set  before  them  a  choice  of  virtue. 
The  choice  is  free,  but  it  will  determine  the  destiny  of  each  soul.    Not  God,  but  he  who 
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chooses,  is  responsible  for  his  choice.  After  maliiag  their  choice,  the  souls  go  to  the 
fates,  who  spin  the  threads  of  their  destiny,  and  it  is  thenceforth  irreversible.  As 
Christian  thcolog-y  teaches  that  man  'ivas  free  but  lost  his  freedom  by  the  fall  of  Adam, 
so  Pluto  affirms  that  the  preexisteut  soul  is  free  until  it  has  chosen  its  lot  in  life."  See 
Introductions  to  the  above  mentioned  works  of  Plato  in  Jowett's  translation.  Philo 
held  that  all  souls  are  emanations  from  God,  and  that  those  who  allowed  themselves, 
unlike  the  angels,  to  be  attracted  by  matter,  are  punished  for  this  fall  by  imprison- 
ment in  the  body,  Avhioh  corrupts  them,  and  fi-om  which  they  must  break  loose.  See 
Philo,  De  Gigantibus,  Pfeiffer's  ed.,  3  :  30CI-364.  Origen  accounted  for  disparity  of  con- 
ditions at  birth  by  the  ditfcrences  in  the  conduct  of  these  same  souls  in  a  previous  state. 
God's  justice  at  the  first  made  all  souls  etiual ;  condition  here  corresponds  to  the  degree 
of  previous  guilt;  Mat.  20:3  —  "others  standing  ia  the  market  place  idle"  =  souls  not  yet  brought  into 
the  world.  The  Talmudists  regarded  all  souls  as  created  at  once  in  the  beginning,  and 
as  kept  like  grains  of  corn  in  God's  granary,  until  the  time  should  come  for  joining 
each  to  its  appointed  body.  See  Origen,  DeAnima,  7;  nepl  apxOif,  il:9:6;  c/.  i:l:3,  4, 
18 ;  4 :  36.  Origen's  view  was  condemned  at  the  Synod  of  Constantinople,  538.  Many  of 
the  preceding  facts  and  refox'ences  are  taken  from  Bruch,  Lehre  der  Praexistenz,  trans- 
lated in  Bib.  Sac,  20  :  681-733. 

For  modern  advocates  of  the  theory,  see  Kant,  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  sec.  15 ; 
Religion  in.  d.  Grenzen  d.  bl.  ^^ernuuf  t,  36, 3" ;  Julius  Miiller,  Doctrine  of  Sin,  3 :  357-401 ; 
Edward  Beecher,  Conllict  of  Ages.  The  idea  of  preexistence  has  appeared  to  a  notable 
extent  in  modern  poetry.  See  Vaughau,  The  Retreate  (1631);  Wordsworth,  Intima- 
tions of  Immortality  in  Early  Childhood;  Tennyson,  Two  Voices,  stanzas  105-119,  and 
Early  Sonnets,  35  —  "  As  when  with  downcast  eyes  we  muse  and  brood,  And  ebb  into  a 
former  life,  or  seem  To  lapse  far  back  in  some  confused  dream  To  states  of  mystical 
similitude ;  If  one  but  speaks  or  hems  or  stirs  his  chair.  Ever  the  wonder  waxetli  more 
and  more,  So  that  we  say  '  All  this  hath  been  before.  All  this  hath  been,  I  know  not 
when  or  where.'  So,  friend,  when  first  I  looked  upon  your  face.  Our  thought  gave 
answer  each  to  each,  so  true  —  Opposed  mirrors  each  reflecting  each  —  That  though  I 
knew  not  in  what  time  or  place,  Methought  that  I  had  often  met  with  you.  And  either 
lived  in  cither's  heart  and  speech."  Robert  Browning,  La  Saisiaz,  and  Christina : 
"  Ages  past  the  soul  existed ;  Here  an  age  'tis  resting  merely,  And  hence  fleets  again 
for  ages."  Rossetti,  House  of  Life :  "  I  have  been  here  before.  But  when  or  how  I  can- 
not tell ;  I  know  the  grass  beyond  the  door.  The  sweet,  keen  smell,  The  sighing  sound, 
the  lights  along  the  shore.  You  have  been  mine  before.  How  long  ago  I  may  not  know; 
But  just  when,  at  that  swallow's  soar.  Your  neck  turned  so.  Some  veil  did  fall  —  I  knew 
it  all  of  yore  " ;  quoted  in  Colegrove,  Memory,  103-106,  who  holds  the  phenomenon  due 
to  false  induction  and  interpretation. 

Briggs,  School,  College  and  Character,  95  —  "  Some  of  us  remember  the  days  when  we 
were  on  earth  for  the  first  time;" — which  reminds  us  of  the  boy  who  remembered 
sitting  in  a  corner  before  he  was  born  and  crying  for  fear  he  would  be  a  girl.  A  more 
notable  illustration  is  that  found  in  the  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  by  Lockhart,  his  son- 
in-law,  8:374  —  "Yesterday,  at  dinner  time,  I  was  strangely  haunted  by  what  I  would 
call  the  sense  of  preexistence  —  viz.,  a  confused  idea  that  nothing  that  passed  was  said 
for  the  first  time  —  that  the  same  topics  had  been  discussed  and  the  same  persons  had 
started  the  same  opinions  on  tliem.  It  is  true  there  might  have  been  some  ground  for 
recollections,  considering  that  three  at  least  of  the  comjiany  were  old  friends  and  had 

kept  much  company  together But  the  sensation  was  so  sti'ong  as  to  resemble 

what  is  called  a  mirage  in  the  desert,  or  a  calenture  on  board  of  ship,  when  lakes  are 
seen  in  the  desert  and  sylvan  landscapes  in  the  sea.  It  was  very  distressing-  yesterday 
and  brought  to  mind  the  fancies  of  Bishop  Berkeley  about  an  ideal  world.    There  was 

a  vile  sense  of  want  of  reality  in  all  I  did  and  said I  drank  sevei-al  glasses  of 

wine,  but  these  only  aggravated  the  disorder.  I  did  not  find  the  in  vino  Veritas  of  the 
philosophers." 

To  the  theory  of  preexistence  we  urge  the  foUo^ving  objections  : 

(a )  It  is  not  only  wholly  without  support  from  Scripture,  but  it  directly 
contradicts  the  Mosaic  account  of  man's  creation  in  the  image  of  God,  and 
Paul's  descrij^tion  of  all  evil  and  death  in  the  human  race  as  the  result  of 
Adam's  siiu 
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Sen.  1 :  27  —  "  And  God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him"  ;  31  —  "  And  God  saw 
every  thing  that  he  had  made,  and,  behold,  it  was  very  good."  Rom.  5 :  12  — "  Therefore,  as  through  one  man  sin  entered 
into  the  world,  and  death  through  sin ;  and  so  death  passed  unto  all  men,  for  that  all  sinned."  The  theory  of 
preexisteace  would  still  leave  it  doubtful  whether  all  men  are  sinners,  or  whether  God 
assembles  only  sinners  upon  the  earth. 

(  &  )  If  the  soul  in  tlais  preexLstent  state  was  conscious  and  i^ersonal,  it  is 
inexplicable  that  we  should  have  no  remembrance  of  such  j)reexistence,  and 
of  so  important  a  decision  in  that  previous  condition  of  being ; — if  the  soul 
was  jet  unconscious  and  impersonal,  the  theory  fails  to  show  how  a  moral 
act  involving  consequences  so  vast  could  have  been  jierformed  at  all. 

Christ  remembered  his  preexistent  state ;  why  should  not  we  ?  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  in  the  future  state  we  shall  remember  our  present  existence ;  why  should 
we  not  now  remember  the  past  state  from  which  we  came  ?  It  may  be  objected  that 
Augustinians  hold  to  a  sin  of  the  race  in  Adam  —  a  sin  which  none  of  Adam's  descend- 
ants can  remember.  But  we  reply  that  no  Aupustinian  holds  to  a  personal  existence  of 
each  member  of  the  race  In  Adam,  and  therefore  no  Auj^ustinian  needs  to  account  for 
lack  of  memory  of  Adam's  sin.  The  advocate  of  preexistence,  however,  does  hold  to 
a  personal  existence  of  each  soul  in  a  previous  state,  and  therefore  needs  to  account 
for  our  lack  of  memory  of  it. 

(  c  )  The  view  sheds  no  light  either  upon  the  origin  of  sin,  or  upon  God's 
justice  in  dealing  with  it,  since  it  throws  back  the  first  transgression  to  a 
state  of  being  in  which  there  was  no  flesh  to  tempt,  and  then  represents 
God  as  putting  the  fallen  into  sensuous  conditions  in  the  highest  degree 
unfavorable  to  their  restoration. 

This  theory  only  increases  the  difficulty  of  explaining  the  origin  of  sin,  by  pushing 
back  ite  beginning  to  a  state  of  which  we  know  less  than  we  do  of  the  present.  To  say 
that  the  soul  in  that  previous  state  was  only  potentially  conscious  and  personal,  is  to 
deny  any  real  probation,  and  to  throw  the  blame  of  sin  <m  God  the  Creator.  Pfleidercr, 
Pliilos.  of  Kcligion,  l::i28— "In  modern  times,  the  philosophers  Kant,  Schelling  and 
Schopenhauer  have  explained  the  bad  from  an  intelligible  act  of  freedom,  which 
( according  to  Schelhng  and  Schopenhauer )  also  at  the  same  time  effectuates  the  tempo- 
ral existence  and  condition  of  the  individual  soul.  But  what  are  we  to  think  of  as 
meant  by  such  a  mystical  deed  or  act  through  which  the  subject  of  it  first  comes  into 
existence?  Is  it  not  this,  that  perhaps  under  this  singular  disguise  there  in  concealed 
the  simple  thought  that  tlie  origin  of  the  bad  lies  not  so  much  in  a  doiruj  of  the  individ- 
ual freedom  asrather  in  theri.scof  it,— thatisto  say,  in  the  process  of  development 
through  which  the  natural  man  becomes  a  moral  man,  and  the  merely  potentially 
rational  man  becomes  an  actually  rational  man  ?  " 

(  d )  While  this  theory  accounts  for  inborn  spiritual  sin,  such  as  pride 
and  enmity  to  God,  it  gives  no  explanation  of  inherited  sensual  sin,  which 
it  holds  to  have  come  from  Adam,  and  the  guilt  of  which  must  logically  be 
denied. 

While  certain  forms  of  the  preexistence  theory  are  exposed  to  the  last  objection  indi- 
cated in  the  text,  Julius  Milller  claims  that  his  own  \iew  escapes  it ;  see  Doctrine  of 
Sin,  2 :  393.  His  theory,  he  says,  "  would  contradict  holy  Scripture  if  it  derived  inborn 
sinfulness  aolclij  from  this  extra-temporal  act  of  the  individual,  without  recognizing  in 
this  sinfulness  the  element  of  hereditary  depravity  in  the  sphere  of  the  natural  hfe,  and 
its  connection  with  the  sin  of  our  first  parents."  Muller,  whose  trichotomy  here  deter- 
mines his  whole  subsequent  scheme,  holds  only  the  nvevixa  to  have  thus  fallen  in  a  pre- 
existent  state.  The  v^vx-j  comes,  with  the  body,  from  Adam.  The  tempter  only  brought 
man's  latent  perversity  of  will  into  open  transgression.  Sinfulness,  as  hereditary,  does 
not  involve  guilt,  but  the  hereditary  principle  is  the  "  medium  through  which  the  tran- 
scendent self-perversion  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  man  is  transmitted  to  his  whole  tem- 
poral mode  of  being."  While  man  is  born  guilty  as  to  his  n^eO^a,  for  the  reason  that 
this  irreO^ta  sinned  in  a  prcSxistent  state,  he  is  also  born  guilty  as  to  his  >l'vxv,  because 
this  was  one  with  the  first  man  in  his  transgression. 
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Even  upon  the  most  favoi'able  statement  of  MuUcr's  view,  we  fail  to  see  how  it  can 
consist  with  tlie  organic  unity  of  the  race;  for  in  tliat  which  chieOy  constitutes  us  men 
—  the  TTwO/xa  — we  are  as  distinct  and  separate  creations  as  are  the  angels.  We  also  fail 
to  see  how,  upon  this  view,  Christ  can  be  said  to  take  our  nature ;  or,  if  he  takes  it,  how 
it  can  be  without  sin.  See  Ernesti,  Ursprung  der  Siinde,  2:1-247;  Frohschammer, 
Ursprung- dcr  Sccle,  11-17:  Philippi,  G  laubenslehre,  3 :  93-123 ;  Rruch,  Lehre  der  Priiex- 
istenz,  translated  in  Bib.  Sac,  20 :  681-733.  Also  Bib.  Sac,  11 :  186-lDl ;  12  :  156 ;  17 :  419-427 ; 
20:447;  Kahnis,  Dogniatik,  3:250  — "This  doctrine  is  inconsistent  with  the  indisput- 
able fact  that  the  souls  of  children  are  like  those  of  the  parents ;  and  it  ignores  the 
connection  of  the  individual  with  the  race." 

2.     The  Creatian  Theory. 

This  view  was  held  by  Aristotle,  Jerome,  and  Pelagius,  and  in  modem 
times  has  been  advocated  by  most  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Reformed 
theologians.  It  regards  the  soul  of  each  human  being  as  immediately 
created  by  God  and  joined  to  the  body  either  at  conception,  at  bu-th,  or  at 
some  time  between  these  two.  The  advocates  of  the  theory  urge  in  its 
favor  certain  texts  of  Scripture,  referring  to  God  as  the  Creator  of  the 
human  sjiu-it,  together  with  the  fact  that  there  is  a  marked  individuaHty 
in  the  child,  which  cannot  be  explained  as  a  mere  reproduction  of  the 
qualities  existing  in  the  parents. 

Creatianism,  as  ordinarily  held,  regards  only  the  body  as  propagated  from  past  gene- 
rations. Crcatianists  who  hold  to  trichotomy  would  say,  however,  that  the  animal  soul, 
the  ^vxn,  is  propagated  with  the  body,  while  the  highest  part  of  man,  the  Tri'cO/xa,  is  in 
each  case  a  direct  creation  of  God, —  the  nreOna  not  being  created,  as  the  advocates  of 
preSxistence  believe,  ages  before  the  body,  but  rather  at  the  time  that  the  body 
assumes  its  distinct  individuality. 

Aristotle  (  De  Anima )  first  gives  definite  expression  to  this  view.  Jerome  speaks  of 
God  as  "making  souls  daily."  The  scholastics  followed  Aristotle,  and  through  the 
influence  of  the  Reformed  church,  creatianism  has  been  the  prevailing  opinion  for  the 
last  two  hundred  years.  Among  its  best  representatives  are  Turretin,  Inst.,  5 :  13  ( vol. 
1:425);  Hodge,  Syst.  Theol.,2;  65-76;  Martensen,  Dogmatics,  141-148 ;  Liddou,  Elements 
of  Religion,  99-106.  Certain  Reformed  theologians  ha\e  defined  very  exactly  God's 
method  of  creation.  Polanus  (5:31:1 )  says  that  God  bi-eathes  the  soul  into  boys, 
forty  days,  and  into  girls,  eighty  days,  after  conception.  Goschel  ( in  Herzog,  Eucyclop., 
art.:  Seele)  holds  that  while  dichotomy  leads  to  traducianism,  trichotomy  allies  itself 
to  that  form  of  creatianism  which  regards  the  w^eO/xa  as  a  direct  creation  of  God,  but 
the  <iivxri  as  propagated  with  the  body.  To  the  latter  answei-s  the  family  name ;  to  the 
former  the  Christian  name.  Shall  we  count  George  Macdonald  as  a  believer  in  PreSx- 
isteuce  or  in  Creatianism,  when  he  writes  in  his  Baby's  Catechism:  "Where  did  you 
come  from,  baby  dear  ?  Out  of  the  everywhere  into  here.  Whei-e  did  you  get  your  eyes 
so  blue?  Out  of  the  sky,  as  I  came  through.  Where  did  you  get  that  little  tear  ?  I 
found  it  waiting  when  I  got  here.  Where  did  you  get  that  pearly  ear?  God  spoke, 
and  it  came  out  to  hear.  How  did  they  all  just  come  to  be  you  ?  God  thought  about 
me,  and  so  I  grew." 

Creatianism  is  untenable  for  the  following  reasons  : 

(  « )  The  passages  adduced  in  its  support  may  with  equal  propriety  be 
regarded  as  expressuig  God's  mediate  agency  in  the  origination  of  human 
souls  ;  while  the  general  tenor  of  Scripture,  as  well  as  its  representations 
of  God  as  the  author  of  man's  body,  favor  this  latter  interpretation. 

Passages  commonly  relied  upon  by  creatianists  are  the  following:  Eccl.  12:7 — "tlie  spirit 
returnetli  unto  God  who  gave  it "  ;  Is.  57:16  —  "  the  souls  that  I  hare  made";  Zech,i2:l  —  "Jehovah  ....  ■whoform- 
eth  the  spirit  of  man  within  him  "  ;  Heb.  12 : 9  —  "the  Father  of  spirits."  But  God  is  with  equal  clearness 
declared  to  be  the  former  of  man's  body  :  see  Ps.  139 :  13, 14  —  "  thou  didst  form  my  inward  parts: 
Thou  didst  cover  me  [  m  arg.  '  knit  me  together '  ]  in  my  mother's  womb.  I  will  give  thanks  unto  thee  ;  for  lam  fear- 
fully and  wonderfully  made:  Wonderf il are  thy  works'';  Jer.  1;5  —  "1  formed  thee  in  the  belly."  Yet  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  interpret  these  latter  passages  as  expressive  of  mediate,  not  immediate. 
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creatorship,—  God  works  tlirough  natural  laws  of  t'eneratlon  and  development  so  far 
as  the  productioQ  of  man's  body  is  concerned.  None  of  the  passages  first  mentioned 
forbid  us  to  suppose  that  he  worlis  through  these  same  natural  laws  in  the  production 
of  the  soul.  The  truth  in  creatianlsm  is  the  presence  and  operation  of  God  in  aU  natural 
processes.  A  transcendent  God  manifests  himself  in  all  physical  begetting.  Shakes- 
peare: "There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,  Rough  hew  them  how  we  will." 
Pfleiderer,  Grundriss,  112  — "Creatianlsm,  which  emphasizes  the  divine  origin  of  man, 
is  entirely  compatible  with  Traducianism,  which  emphasizes  the  mediation  of  natural 
agencies.  So  for  the  race  as  a  whole,  its  origin  in  a  creative  activity  of  God  is  quite 
consistent  with  its  being  a  product  of  natural  evolution." 

(  6 )  Creatianism  regards  the  earthly  father  as  begetting  only  the  body 
of  his  child — certainly  as  not  the  father  of  the  child's  highest  part.  This 
makes  the  beast  to  jjossess  nobler  jjowers  of  proj)agation  than  man  ;  for  the 
beast  multiplies  himself  after  his  own  imago. 

The  new  physiology  properly  views  soul,  not  as  something  added  from  without,  but 
as  the  animating  principle  of  the  body  from  the  beginning  and  as  having  a  determining 
influence  upon  its  whole  development.  That  children  are  like  their  parents,  in  intel- 
I'ctual  and  spiritual  as  well  as  in  phj'sical  respects,  is  a  fact  of  which  the  creatian 
theory  gives  no  proper  explanation.  Masoa,  Faith  of  the  Gospel,  115—"  The  love  of 
jarents  to  children  and  of  children  to  parents  protests  against  the  doctrine  that  only 
the  body  is  propagated."  Aubrey  Moore,  Science  and  the  Faith,  20",  — quoted  in  Con- 
temp.  Rev.,  Dec.  1893 :  876-  "  Instead  of  the  physical  derivation  of  the  soul,  we  stand 
Jor  the  spiritual  derivation  of  the  body."  We  would  amend  tliis  statement  by  sajing 
that  we  stand  tor  the  spiritual  derivation  of  both  soul  and  body,  natural  law  being  only 
the  operation  of  spirit,  human  and  divine. 

(  c  )  The  indi\nduality  of  the  child,  even  in  the  most  extreme  cases,  as  in 
the  sudden  rise  from  obscure  families  and  surroundings  of  marked  men  like 
Luther,  may  be  better  explained  by  supposing  a  law  of  variation  impressed 
upon  the  si)ecies  at  its  l)egiuning  —  a  law  whoso  operation  is  foreseen  and 
supervised  by  God. 

The  differences  of  the  child  from  the  parent  are  often  exaggerated ;  men  are  generally 
more  the  product  of  th(;ir  ancestry  and  of  their  time  than  we  are  accustomed  to  think. 
Dickens  made  angelic  children  to  be  born  of  depraved  parents,  and  to  grow  up  in  the 
slums.  But  this  writing  belongs  to  a  past  generation,  when  the  facts  of  heredity  were 
unrecognized.  George  Eliot's  school  is  nearer  the  truth  ;  although  she  exaggerates  the 
doctrine  of  heredity  in  turn,  until  all  idea  of  free  will  and  all  hope  of  escaping  our  fate 
vanish.  Shaler,  Interpretation  of  Nature,  78,  90  — "Separate  motives,  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation,  sometimes  remaining  latent  for  great  iieriods,  to  become 

suddenly  manifested  under  conditions  the  nature  of  which  is  not  discernible 

Conflict  of  inheritances  [from  dififerent  ancestors]  may  lead  to  the  institution  of 
variety." 

Sometimes,  in  spite  of  George  Eliot,  a  lily  grows  out  of  a  stagnant  pool  —  how  shall 
we  explain  the  fact  ?  We  must  remember  that  the  paternal  and  the  maternal  elements 
ai-e  themselves  unlike ;  the  union  of  the  two  may  well  i)ro(luce  a  third  in  some  respects 
unlike  either ;  as,  when  two  chemical  elements  unite,  the  product  differs  from  either  of 
tlie  constituents.  "We  must  remember  also  that  nature  is  one  factor ;  nurture  is  another ; 
and  that  the  latter  is  often  as  potent  as  the  former  (  see  Galton,  Inquiries  into  Human 
Faculty,  77-81 ).  Plnvironment  determines  to  a  large  extent  both  the  fact  and  the 
degree  of  development.  Genius  is  often  another  name  for  Providence.  Yet  before  all 
and  beyond  all  we  must  recognize  a  manifold  wisdom  of  God,  which  in  the  very  organi- 
zation of  species  impresses  upon  it  a  law  of  variation,  so  that  at  proper  times  and  under 
proper  conditions  the  old  is  modified  in  the  line  of  progress  and  advance  to  something 
higher.  Dante,  Purgatory,  canto  vii  —  "  Rarely  into  the  branches  of  the  tree  Doth 
human  worth  mount  up  ;  and  so  ordains  He  that  bestows  it,  that  as  his  free  gift  It  may 
be  called."  Pompilia,  the  noblest  character  in  Robert  Browning's  Ring  and  the  Book, 
came  of  "a  bad  lot."  Geo.  A.  Gordon,  ChrLst  of  To-day,  133-136  — "It  is  mockery  to 
account  for  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Robert  Burns  and  William  Shakespeare  upon  naked 
principles  of  heredity  and  environment All  intelligence  and  all  high  character  are 
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transcendent,  and  have  their  source  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  God.  It  is  in  the  range  of 
Christ's  transcendence  of  his  earthly  conditions  that  we  note  the  complete  uniqueness 
of  his  person." 

(d)  This  theory,  if  it  allows  that  the  soiil  is  originally  possessed  of 
depraved  tendencies,  makes  God  the  direct  author  of  moral  evil ;  if  it  holds 
the  sold  to  have  been  created  jmre,  it  makes  God  indirectly  the  author  of 
moral  evil,  by  teaching  that  he  puts  this  pure  soul  into  a  body  which 
will  ine\itably  corrupt  it. 

The  decisive  arg-ument  againt  creatianism  is  this  one,  that  it  makes  God  the  author 
of  moral  evil.  See  Kahnis,  Dogmatik,  3:25() — "Creatianism  rests  upon  a  justly  anti- 
quated dualism  between  soul  and  body,  and  is  irreconcilable  with  the  sinful  condition 
of  the  human  soul.  The  truth  in  the  doctrine  is  just  this  only,  that  genc^ratiou  can 
bring- forth  an  immortal  human  life  only  according  to  the  power  imparted  by  God's 
word,  and  with  the  special  cooperation  of  God  himself."  The  difficulty  of  supposing 
that  God  immediately  creates  a  pure  soul,  only  to  put  it  into  a  body  that  will  infallibly 
corrupt  it— "sicut  vinum  in  vase  acetoso"  — has  led  many  of  the  most  thoughtful 
llcformed  theologians  to  modify  the  creatian  doctrine  by  combining  it  with 
tradueianism. 

Rothe,  Dogmatik,  1 :  249-251,  holds  to  creatianism  in  a  wider  sense  — a  union  of  the 
paternal  and  matei-nal  elements  under  the  express  and  determining  efficiency  of  God. 
Ebrard,  Dogmatik,  1:337-332,  regards  the  soul  as  new-created,  yet  by  a  process  of 
mediate  creation  according  to  law,  which  he  calls  '  metaphysical  generation.'  Dorner, 
System  of  Doctrine,  3  :  56,  says  that  the  individual  is  not  simply  a  manifestation  of  the 
species ;  God  applies  to  the  origination  of  every  single  man  a  special  creative  thought 
and  act  of  will ;  yet  he  does  this  through  the  species,  so  that  it  is  creation  by  law,  —  else 
the  child  would  be,  not  a  continuation  of  the  old  species,  but  the  establishment  of  a  new 
one.  So  in  speaking  of  the  human  soul  of  Christ,  Dorner  says  ( 3 :  340-349 )  that  the  soul 
itself  does  not  owe  its  origin  to  Mary  nor  to  the  species,  but  to  the  creative  act  of  God. 
This  soul  appropriates  to  itself  from  Mary's  body  the  elements  of  a  human  form, 
purifying  them  in  the  process  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  beginning  of  a  Ufe  yet 
subject  to  development  and  human  weakness. 

Bowne,  Metaphysics,  500  —  "  The  laws  of  heredity  must  be  viewed  simply  as  descrip- 
tions of  a  fact  and  never  as  its  explanation.  Not  as  if  ancestors  passed  on  something 
to  posterity,  but  solely  because  of  the  inner  consistency  of  the  divine  action  "  are 
children  like  their  parents.  We  cannot  regard  either  of  these  mediating  views  as  self- 
consistent  or  intelligible.  We  pass  on  therefore  to  consider  the  traducian  theory  which 
we  believe  more  fully  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Scripture  and  of  reason.  For  fur- 
ther discussion  of  creatianism,  see  Frohschammer,  Ursprung  der  Seele,  lS-58 ;  Alger, 
Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life,  1-17.  • 

3.     The  TniducAan  Theory. 

This  view  was  propounded  by  Tertullian,  and  was  implicitly  held  by 
Augustine.  In  modern  times  it  has  been  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the 
Lutheran  Chiu'ch.  It  holds  that  the  human  race  was  immediately  created 
in  Adam,  and,  as  respects  both  body  and  soul,  was  propagated  from  him 
by  natural  generation  —  all  souls  since  Adam  being  only  mediately  created 
T)y  God,  as  the  upholder  of  the  laws  of  projaagation  which  were  originally 
estabhshed  by  him. 

Tertullian,  De  Anima :  "  Tradux  peccati,  tradux  aniniie."  Gregory  of  Nyssa  :  "  Man 
being  one,  consisting  of  soul  and  body,  the  common  beginning  of  his  constitution  must 
be  supposed  also  one ;  so  that  he  may  not  be  both  older  and  younger  than  himself  —  that 
in  him  which  is  bodily  being  first,  and  the  other  coming  after  "  (  quoted  in  Crippen,  Hist, 
of  Christ.  Docto  80).  Augustine,  De  Pec.  Mer.  et  Rem.,  3 :  7  —  "  In  Adam  all  sinned,  at 
the  time  when  in  his  nature  all  were  still  that  one  man  "  ;  De  Civ.  Dei,  13:14  —  "For  we 

all  were  in  that  one;  man,  when  we  all  were  that  one  man The  form  in  which  we 

each  should  live  was  not  as  yet  individuallj'  created  and  distributed  to  us,  but  there 
already  existed  the  seminal  nature  from  which  we  were  propagated." 
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Aii^ustine,  indeed,  wavered  in  his  statements  with  regard  to  the  orig-in  of  the  soul, 
apparently  fcai'inj^  that  an  explicit  and  i)i-onounced  traducianism  might  involve  mate- 
rialistic consequences ;  yet,  as  logically  lying-  at  the  b;isis  of  his  doctrine  of  original  sin, 
traducianism  came  to  be  the  ruling-  view  of  the  Lutheran  reformers.  In  his  Table  Talk, 
Luther  says  :  "  The  reproduction  of  mankind  is  a  g-reat  marvel  and  mystery.  Had  God 
consulted  me  in  the  matter,  I  should  have  advised  him  to  continue  the  generation  of 
the  species  by  fashioning  them  out  of  clay,  in  the  way  Adam  was  fashioned ;  as  I  should 
have  counseled  him  also  to  let  the  sun  remain  always  suspended  over  the  earth,  like  a 
great  lamp,  maintaining  perpetual  light  and  heat." 

Traducianism  holds  that  man,  as  a  species,  was  created  in  Adam.  In  Adam,  the  sub- 
stance of  humanity  was  j-et  undistributed.  We  derive  our  immaterial  as  well  as  our 
material  being,  by  natural  laws  of  propagation,  from  Adam,  —  each  individual  man 
after  Adam  possessing  a  part  of  the  substance  that  was  originated  in  him.  Sexual 
reproduction  has  for  its  purpose  the  keeping  of  variations  within  limit.  Every  mar- 
riage tends  to  bring  back  the  individual  type  to  that  of  the  species.  The  offspring 
represents  not  one  of  the  parents  but  both.  And,  as  each  of  these  parents  represents 
two  grandparents,  the  offspring  really  represents  the  whole  race.  Without  this  conju- 
gation the  individual  peculiarities  would  reproduce  themselves  in  divergent  lines  like 
the  shot  from  a  shot-gun.  Fission  needs  to  be  supplemented  l>y  conjugation.  The  use 
of  sexual  reproduction  is  to  preserve  the  average  individual  in  the  face  of  a  progressive 
tendency  to  variation.  In  asexual  reproduction  the  offspring  start  on  deviating  lines 
and  n<!ver  mix  their  qualities  with  those  of  their  mates.  Sexual  reproduction  makes 
the  individual  the  type  of  the  species  and  gi\es  solidarity  to  the  race.  See  Maupas, 
quoted  by  Newman  Smith,  Place  of  Death  in  Evolution,  19-22. 

John  Milton,  in  his  Christian  Doctrine,  is  a  Tnidueian.  He  has  no  faith  in  the  notion 
of  a  soul  sei)arate  from  and  inhabiting  the  body.  He  believes  in  a  cerUiin  corporeity  of 
the  soul.  Mind  and  thought  are  rooted  in  the  bodily  organism.  Soul  was  not  inbreatlied 
after  the  body  was  formed.  The  breathing  of  God  into  man's  nostrils  was  only  the 
quickening  imi)ulse  to  that  which  already  had  lite.  God  does  not  create  souls  every 
day.  Man  is  a  body-and-soul,  or  a  soul-bodj%  and  he  transmits  himself  as  such.  Harris, 
Moral  Evolution,  171  —  The  individual  man  has  a  great  luunber  of  ancestors  as  well  as  a 
great  number  of  descendants.  He  is  the  central  point  of  an  h()in--glass,  or  a  sti-ait 
b(!tween  two  seas  which  widen  out  behind  and  before.  How  then  shall  we  escape  the 
conclusion  tluit  the  hiauan  race  was  most  numerous  at  the  beginning?  We  must 
remember  that  other  children  have  the  same  great-grandparents  with  ourselves ;  that 
there  have  been  inter-marriages ;  and  that,  after  all,  the  generations  run  on  in  parallel 
lines,  that  the  lines  spread  a  little  in  some  countries  and  i)eriods,  and  narrow  a  little  in 
other  countries  and  pc^riods.  It  is  like  a  wall  covered  with  paper  in  diamond  pattern. 
The  lines  diverge  and  converge,  but  the  figures  are  parallel.  See  Shedd,  Dogm.  Theol., 
2:7-94,  Hist.  Doctrine,  2:1-20,  Discourses  and  Essays,  2-j9  ;  Baird,  Elohim  Revealed, 
137-151,335-384;  Edwards,  Works,  2:  483  ;  Hopkins,  AVorks,  1 :  289;  IJirks,  Difficulties  of 
Belief,  ICl;  Delitzsch,  Bib.  Psych.,  128-142;  Frohscharamer,  Ursprung  der  Seele,  59-224. 

With  regard  to  this  view  we  remark  : 

(  a )  It  seems  best  to  accord  with  Scripture,  which  represents  God  as 
creating  the  sjiecies  in  Adam  (  Gen.  1  :  27  ),  and  as  increasing  and  perpetu- 
ating it  through  secondary  agencies  (1  :  28  ;  cf.  22  ).  Only  once  is  breathed 
into  man's  nostrUs  the  breath  of  life  (2:7,  cf.  22 ;  1  Cor.  11 : 8.  Gen.  4:1; 
5  : 3  ;  46  :  26  ;  c/.  Acts  17  :  21-26  ;  Heb.  7  :  10 ),  and  after  man's  formation 
God  ceases  from  his  work  of  creation  (  Gen.  2:2). 

G«n.  1  :  27  —  "  And  God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him :  male  and  female  created 
he  them  "  ;  28  —  "  And  God  blessed  them :  and  God  said  unto  them,  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth  "  ; 
cf.  22  —  of  the  brute  creation  :  "  And  God  blessed  them,  saying.  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  fill  the  waters 
'  in  the  seas,  and  let  birds  multiply  on  the  earth."  Gen.  2:7  —  "  And  Jehovah  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground, 
and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life ;  and  man  became  a  living  soul "  ;  cf.  22  —  "  and  the  rib  which  Jehovah 
God  had  taksn  from  the  man,  made  he  a  woman,  and  brought  her  unto  the  man  "  ;  1  Cor.  11 : 8  —  "  For  the  man  is  not  of 
the  woman;  but  the  woman  of  the  man  "  (ef  avSpo;).  Gen.  4:1— "Eve  ....  bare  Cain";  5:3 — "Adam  .... 
begat  a  son  ... .  Seth  " ;  46  :  26  — "  All  the  souls  that  came  with  Jacob  into  Egypt,  that  came  out  of  his  loins  "  ;  Acts  17 :  26 
—  "  he  made  of  one  [  '  father '  or  '  body  '  ]  every  nation  of  men  "  ;  Heb.  7 :  10  —  Levi  "  was  yet  in  the  loins  of 
Ms  father,  when  Melchisedek  met  him"  ;  Gen.  2 ;  2  —  "And  on  the  seventh  day  God  finished  his  work  which  he  had  made; 
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and  he  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all  his  work  which  he  had  made."  Shedd,  Dogm.  Theol.,  2  :  19-39, 
adduces  also  John  1 :  13 ;  3 :  6 ;  Rom.  1 :  13  ;  5  :  12 ;  1  Cor.  15 :  22 ;  Eph.  2:3;  Heb.  12  :  9 ;  Ps.  139  :  15,  16.  Only 
Adam  had  the  rig-ht  to  be  a  creatianist.  Westcott,  Com.  ou  Hebrews,  114 —  "  Levi  pay- 
ing tithes  in  Abraliam  implies  tliat  descendants  are  included  in  the  ancestor  so  far  tliat 
his  acts  have  force  for  them.  Physically,  at  least,  the  dead  so  rule  the  living.  The  indi- 
vidual is  not  a  completely  self-centred  being.  He  is  member  in  a  body.  So  far  tradu 
danism  is  true.  But,  if  this  were  all,  man  would  be  a  mere  result  of  the  past,  and  would 
have  no  individual  responsibility.  There  is  an  element  not  derived  from  birth,  though 
it  may  follow  upon  it.  Recognition  of  individuality  is  the  truth  in  creatianism.  Power 
of  vision  follows  upon  preparation  of  an  organ  of  vision,  modified  by  the  latter  but  not 
created  by  it.  So  we  have  the  social  unity  of  the  race,  phis  the  personal  responsibility 
of  the  individual,  the  influence  of  common  thoughts  plus  the  power  of  great  men,  the 
foundation  of  hope  plus  the  condition  of  judgment." 

(  6 )  It  is  favored  by  the  analogy  of  vegetable  and  aiiimal  life,  iu  which 
increase  of  ntinibers  is  secured,  not  by  a  ninltiplicity  of  immediate  creations, 
bnt  by  the  natural  derivation  of  new  individuals  from  a  parent  stock.  A 
derivation  of  the  human  soul  from  its  parents  no  more  implies  a  materialis- 
tic view  of  the  soul  and  its  endless  division  and  subdivision,  than  the  simi- 
lar derivation  of  the  brute  proves  the  principle  of  intelligence  iu  the  lower 
animals  to  be  wholly  material. 

God's  method  is  not  the  method  of  endless  miracle.  God  works  in  uatui-e  through 
second  causes.  God  does  not  create  a  new  vital  princii)le  at  the  beginning  of  exist- 
ence of  each  sepai-ate  apple,  and  of  each  separate  dog.  Each  of  these  is  the  result  of  a 
self-multii)lj-ing  force,  implanted  once  for  all  in  the  lirst  of  its  race.  To  say,  with 
Moxom  (Baptist  Bevicw,  1881:378),  that  God  is  the  innnediate  author  of  each  new 
individual,  is  to  deny  second  causes,  and  to  merge  nature  in  God.  The  whole  tendency 
of  modern  science  is  in  the  opposite  direction.  Nor  is  there  any  good  reason  for  making 
the  origin  of  the  individual  human  soul  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Augustine; 
wavered  in  his  tradiicianism.  because  he  feared  the  inference  that  the  soul  is  divided 
and  subdivided, —  that  is,  that  it  is  composed  of  parts,  and  is  therefore  material  in  its 
nature.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  all  separation  is  material  separation.  We  do  not, 
indeed,  know  how  the  soul  is  propagated.  But  we  know  that  animal  life  is  propagated, 
and  still  that  it  is  not  material,  nor  composed  of  parts.  The  fact  that  the  soul  is  not 
material,  nor  composed  of  parts,  is  no  reason  why  it  may  not  be  propagated  also. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  suhstance  does  not  necessarily  implj'  either  cxtoision  or 
figure.  Suhstautia  is  simply  that  which  stands  under,  underlies,  supports,  or  iu  other 
words  that  which  is  the  ground  of  phenomena.  The  propagation  of  mind  therefore 
does  not  involve  any  dividing  up,  or  splitting  otf ,  as  if  the  mind  were  a  material  mass. 
Flame  is  propagated,  but  not  by  division  and  subdivisiou.  Professor  Ladd  is  a  creatian- 
ist, together  with  Lotze,  whom  he  quotes,  but  he  repudiates  the  idea  that  the  mind  is 
susceptible  of  division ;  see  Ladd,  Philosophy  of  Mind,  30(3,  359-3(J6  —  "  The  mind  comes 
from  nowhere,  for  it  never  was,  as  mind,  in  space,  is  not  now  in  space,  and  cannot  be 

conceived  of  as  coming  and  going  in  sj)ace Mind  is  a  growth Parents  do 

not  transmit  their  minds  to  their  offspring.  The  child's  mind  does  not  exist  before  it 
acts.  Its  activities  arc  its  existence."  So  we  might  say  that  flame  has  no  existence 
before  it  acts.  Yet  it  may  owe  its  existence  to  a  preceding  flame.  The  Indian  proverb 
is:  "No  lotus  without  a  stem."  Hall  Caine,  in  his  novel  The  Manxman,  tells  us  that 
the  Deemster  of  the  Isle  of  Man  had  two  sons.  These  two  sons  were  as  unlike  each 
other  as  are  the  inside  and  the  outside  of  a  bowl.  But  the  bowl  was  old  Deemster  himself. 
Hartley  Coleridge  inherited  his  father's  imperious  desire  for  stimulants  and  with  it 
his  inability  to  resist  their  temptation. 

(c)  The  observed  transmission  not  merely  of  physical,  but  of  mental  and 

spiritual,  characteristics  in  families  and  races,  and  esisecially  the  uniformly 

evil  moral  tendencies  and  dispositions  which  all  men  possess  from  their 

birth,  are  j)roof  that  in  soid,  as  well  as  iu  body,  we  derive  our  being  from 

our  human  ancestry. 

Galton,  in  his  Hereditary  Genius,  and  Inquiries  into  Human  Faculty,  furnishes 
abundant  proof  of  the  transmission  of  mental  and  spiritual  characteristics  from  father 
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to  son.  Illustrations,  in  the  case  of  families,  are  the  American  Adamses,  the  English 
Georj4:es,  the  French  Bourbons,  the  German  Bachs.  Illustrations,  in  the  case  of  races, 
are  the  Indians,  the  Neg-roes,  the  Chincjse,  the  Jews.  Hawthorne  represented  the  intro- 
spection and  the  conscience  of  Puritan  New  England.  Emerson  had  a  minister  among 
his  ancestry,  either  on  the  paternal  or  the  maternal  side,  for  eight  generations  Lack. 
Every  man  is  "  a  chip  of  the  old  block."  "  A  man  is  an  omnibus,  in  which  all  his  ances- 
tors are  seated  "  ( O.  W.  Holmes ).  Variation  is  one  of  the  properties  of  living  things, 
— the  other  is  transmission.  "  On  a  dissecting  table,  in  the  membranes  of  a  new-born 
infant's  body,  can  be  seen  *  the  drunkard's  tinge.'  The  blotches  on  his  grand-cliild's 
cheeks  furnish  a  mirror  to  the  old  debauchee.  Heredity  is  God's  visiting  of  sin  to  the 
tliird  and  fourth  generations."  On  heredity  and  depravity,  see  Phelps,  in  Bib.  Sac, 
Apr.  18S4  :  Soi  — "  When  every  molecule  in  the  paternal  brain  bears  the  shape  of  a  point 
of  interrogation,  it  would  border  on  the  mii-aculous  if  we  should  find  the  exclamation- 
sign  of  faith  in  the  brain-cells  of  the  child." 

Robert  G.  Ingersoll  said  that  most  great  men  have  great  mothers,  and  that  most 
great  women  have  great  fathers.  Most  of  the  great  are  like  mountains,  with  the 
valley  of  ancestors  on  one  side  and  the  depression  of  posterity  on  the  other.  Haw- 
thorne's House  of  the  Seven  Gables  illustrates  the  principle  of  heredity.  But  in  his 
Marble  Faun  and  Transformation,  Hawthorne  unwisely  intimates  that  sin  is  a  necessity 
to  virtue,  a  liackground  or  condition  of  good.  Dryden,  Absalom  and  Ahithophel,  1 :  156 
—  "Great  wits  are  sure  to  ma<iness  near  allied.  And  thin  partititioiis  do  their  bounds 
divide."  Lombroso,  The  Man  of  Genius,  maintains  that  genius  Is  a  mental  disease 
allied  to  epileptiform  mania  or  the  dementia  of  cranks.  If  this  were  so,  we  should 
infer  that  civilization  is  the  result  of  insanity,  and  that,  so  soon  as  Napoleons,  Dantes 
and  Newtons  manifest  themselves,  they  should  be  confined  in  Genius  Asylums.  Robert 
Browning,  Ilohenstiel-Schwangau,  comes  nearer  the  truth:  "A  solitiU-y  great  man's 
worth  the  world.    God  takes  the  business  into  his  own  hands  At  such  tiim; :   Who 

creates  the  novel  flower  Contrives  to  guard  and  give  it  breathing-room 'Tia 

the  great  Gardener  grafts  the  excellence  On  wildlings,  where  he  will." 

{d)  The  traducian  doctrine  embraces  and  acknowledges  the  element  of 
truth  which  gives  plausibiUt j  to  the  creatian  view.  Traduciauism,  projierly 
defined,  admits  a  divine  concurrence  throughout  the  whole  development  of 
the  human  species,  and  allows,  under  the  guidance  of  a  superintending 
Providence,  special  improvements  in  type  at  the  birth  of  marked  men, 
similar  to  those  Avhich  we  may  suppose  to  have  occurred  in  the  introduction 
of  new  varieties  in  the  animal  creation. 

Page-Roberts,  Oxford  University  Sermons:  "It  is  no  more  unjust  that  man  should 
inherit  evil  tendencies,  than  that  he  should  inherit  good.  To  make  the  former  impos- 
sible is  to  make  the  latter  impossible.  To  object  to  the  law  of  heredity,  is  to  object  to 
God's  ordinance  of  society,  and  to  say  that  God  should  have  made  men,  like  the  angels, 
a  company,  and  not  a  race."  The  common  moral  characteristics  of  the  race  can  only 
be  accoinited  for  upou  tlu;  Scriptural  view  that  "  that  wliich  is  born  of  tlie  flesh  is  flesh  "  ( John  3:6). 
Since  propagat  ion  is  a  propagation  of  soul,  as  well  as  body,  we  see  that  to  beget  children 
under  inipr()i)er  conditions  is  a  crime,  and  that  fuiticide  is  murder.  Haeckel,  Evolu- 
tion of  Man,  2:3  —  "The  human  embryo  passes  through  the  whole  course  of  its  devel- 
opment in  forty  weeks.  Each  man  is  really  older  by  this  period  than  is  usually 
assumed.  When,  for  example,  a  child  is  said  to  be  nine  and  a  quarter  years  old,  he  is 
really  ten  years  old."  Is  this  the  reason  why  Hebrews  call  a  cliild  a  year  old  at  birth  ? 
President  Edwards  prayed  for  his  children  and  his  children's  children  to  the  end  of 
time,  and  President  Woolsey  congratulated  himself  that  he  was  one  of  the  inheritors 
of  those  prayers.  R.  W.  Emerson :  "  How  can  a  man  get  away  from  his  ancestors  ?  " 
Men  of  genius  should  select  their  ancestors  with  great  care.  When  begin  the  instruc- 
tion of  a  child?  A  hundred  years  before  he  is  born.  A  lady  whose  children  were 
noisy  and  troublesome  said  to  a  Quaker  relative  that  she  wished  she  could  get  a  good 
Quaker  governess  for  them,  to  teach  them  the  quiet  ways  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
"  It  would  not  do  them  that  service,"  was  the  reply ;  "  they  should  have  been  rocked 
in  a  Quaker  cradle,  if  they  were  to  learn  Quakerly  ways." 

Galton,  Natural  Inheritance,  104— "The  child  inherits  partly  from  his  parents,  partly 
f'-oro  his  ancestry.  In  every  population  that  intermarries  freely,  when  the  genealogy 
of  any  man  is  traced  far  backwards,  his  ancestry  will  be  found  to  consist  of  such  varied 
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elements  that  they  are  indisting-uishable  from  the  sample  taken  at  haphazard  from  the 
g-eneral  population.  Galton  speaks  of  the  tendencj^  of  peculiarities  to  revert  to  the 
general  tjpe,  and  says  that  a  man's  brother  is  twice  as  nearly  related  to  him  as  his  father 
is,  and  nine  times  as  nearly  as  his  cousin.  The  mean  statiu-e  of  any  particular  class  of 
men  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  race ;  in  other  words,  it  will  be  mediocre.  This  tells 
heavily  ag-ainst  the  full  liereditary  transmission  of  any  rare  and  valuable  gift,  as  only 
a  few  of  the  many  children  would  resemble  their  parents."  We  may  add  to  these 
thoughts  of  Galton  that  Christ  himself,  as  respects  his  mei'ely  human  ancestry,  was  not 
so  much  son  of  Mary,  as  he  was  Son  of  man. 

Brooks,  Foundations  of  Zoology,  H4-167  — Inan  investigated  case,  "in  seven  and  a 
half  generations  the  maximum  ancestry  for  one  person  is  38;i,  or  for  three  persons  1146. 
The  names  of  i'iS  of  them,  or  nearly  half,  are  recorded,  and  these  452  named  ancestors 
are  not  453  distinct  persons,  but  only  140,  many  of  them,  in  the  remote  generations, 
being  common  ancestors  of  all  three  in  many  lines.  If  the  lines  of  descent  from  the 
unrecorded  ancestors  were  interrelated  in  the  same  way,  as  they  would  surely  be  in  an 
old  and  stable  community,  the  total  ancestry  of  these  three  persons  for  seven  and  a 
half  generations  would  be  378  pei'sona  instead  of  1146.  The  descendants  of  many  die 
out.  All  the  members  of  a  species  descend  from  a  few  ancestors  in  a  remote  genera- 
tion, and  these  few  ai-e  the  common  ancestors  of  all.  Extinction  of  family  names  is 
very  common.  We  must  seek  in  the  modern  world  and  not  in  tlie  remote  past  for  an 
explanation  of  that  diversity  among  individuals  which  ])asses  under  the  name  of  varia- 
tion. The  genealogy  of  a  species  is  not  a  tree,  but  a,  slender  thread  of  very  few  strands, 
a  little  frayed  at  the  near  end,  but  of  immeasurable  length.  A  fringe  of  loose  ends  all 
along  the  thread  may  represent  the  animals  which  having  no  descendants  are  now  as 
if  they  had  never  been.  Each  of  the  strands  at  the  near  end  is  important  as  a  possible 
line  of  union  between  the  thread  of  the  past  and  that  of  the  distant  future." 

Weismann,  fleredity,  270,  273,  380,  384,  denies  Brooks's  theory  that  the  male  element 
represents  the  principle  of  variation.  He  finds  the  cause  of  variation  in  the  union  of 
elements  from  the  two  parents.  Each  child  unites  the  hereditary  tendencies  of  two 
parents,  and  so  must  be  different  from  either.  The  third  generation  is  a  compromise 
between  four  different  hereditary  tendencies.  Brooks  finds  the  cause  of  variation  in 
sexual  reproduction,  but  he  bases  his  theory  upon  the  transmission  of  acquired  char- 
acters. This  transmission  is  denied  by  Weismann,  who  says  that  the  male  germ-cell 
does  not  play  a  different  part  from  that  of  the  female  in  the  construction  of  the  embryo. 
Children  Inherit  quite  as  much  from  the  father  as  from  the  mother.  Like  twins  are 
derived  from  the  same  egg-cell.  No  two  germ-cells  contain  exactly  the  same  combina- 
tions of  hereditary  tendencies.  Changes  in  environment  and  organism  affect  posterity, 
not  directly,  but  only  through  other  changes  produced  in  its  germinal  matter.  Hence 
efforts  to  reach  high  food  cannot  directly  produce  the  giraffe.  See  Dawson,  Modern 
Ideas  of  Evolution,  235-239;  Bradford,  Heredity  and  Christian  Problems;  Ribot,  Hered- 
ity ;  Woods,  Heredity  in  Royalty.  On  organic  unity  in  connection  with  realism,  see 
Hodge,  in  Princeton  Rev.,  Jan.  1865:135-135;  Dabney,  Theology,  317-321. 

V,     The  Moral  Xature  of  Man. 

By  the  moral  nature  of  man  we  mean  those  powers  which  fit  him  for 
right  or  ■wi'oug  action.  These  powers  are  intellect,  sensibility,  and  will, 
together  with  that  peculiar  power  of  discrimination  and  impulsion,  which 
we  call  conscience.  In  order  to  moral  action,  man  has  intellect  or  reason, 
to  discern  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong ;  sensibility,  to  be  moved 
by  each  of  these  ;  free  will,  to  do  the  one  or  the  other.  Intellect,  sensibil- 
ity, and  will,  are  man's  three  faculties.  But  in  connection  with  these  facul- 
ties there  is  a  sort  of  activity  which  involves  them  all,  and  without  which 
there  can  be  no  moral  action,  namely,  the  activity  of  conscience.  Con- 
science api)lies  the  moral  law  to  particular  cases  in  our  personal  experience, 
and  proclaims  that  law  as  binding  npon  lis.  Only  a  rational  and  sentient 
being  can  be  truly  moral ;  yet  it  does  not  come  within  our  province  to  treat 
of  man's  intellect  or  sensibility  iu  general.  We  speak  here  only  of  Con- 
science and  of  Will. 
32 
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1.     Conscience. 

A.  Conscience  an  accompanying  knowledge.  —  As  already  intimated, 
conscience  is  not  a  separata  faculty,  like  intellect,  sensibility,  and  will,  but 
rather  a  mode  in  wliich  these  faculties  act.  Like  consciousness,  conscience 
is  an  accomj)anying  knowledge.  Conscience  is  a  knowing  of  self  ( includ- 
ing our  acts  and  states )  in  connection  with  a  moral  standard,  or  law.  Add- 
ing now  the  element  of  feeling,  we  may  say  that  conscience  is  man's 
consciousness  of  his  own  moral  relations,  together  ^-ith  a  peculiar  feeling  iu 
view  of  them.  It  thi;s  involves  the  combined  action  of  the  intellect  and 
of  the  sensibility,  and  that  in  view  of  a  certain  class  of  objects,  viz. :  right 
and  wrong. 

There  is  no  separate  ethical  faculty  any  more  than  there  is  a  separate  {esthetic  fac- 
ulty. Conscience  is  like  taste :  it  has  to  do  with  moral  being-  and  relations,  as  taste 
has  to  do  with  aesthetic  beinfir  and  relations.  But  the  ethical  jndg-ment  and  impulse  are, 
like  the  srsthetic  judgment  and  impulse,  the  mode  in  wliich  intellect,  sensibilitj'  and 
will  act  with  reference  to  a  certain  class  of  objects.  Conscience  deals  with  the  rig-lit, 
as  taste  deals  with  the  licautiful.  As  consciousness  ( con  and  scio )  is  a  con-knowing-,  a 
knowing-  of  our  thoughts,  desires  and  volitions  in  connection  with  a  knowing  of  the 
self  that  has  these  thoughts,  desires  and  volitions;  so  conscience  is  a  con-knowing-,  a 
knowing-  of  our  moral  acts  and  states  in  connection  with  a  knowing-  of  some  moral 
standard  or  law  which  is  conceived  of  as  our  true  self,  and  therefore  as  having-  author- 
ity over  us.  Ladd,  Philosophy  of  Mind,  18:5-185  —  "The  condemnation  of  self  involves 
self-diremption,  double  constriousness.  "Without  it  Kant's  categ-orical  imperative  is 
impossible.  The  one  self  laj-s  down  the  law  to  the  other  self,  judges  it,  threatens  it. 
This  is  what  is  meant,  when  the  apostle  says :  'It  is  no  more  I  that  do  it,  but  sin  that  dwelleth  in  me ' 
(Rom.  7: 17)." 

B.  Conscience  discriminative  and  impulsive.  —  But  we  need  to  define 
more  narrowly  both  the  intellectual  and  the  emotional  elements  in  con- 
science. As  respects  the  intellectual  element,  we  may  say  that  conscience 
is  a  power  of  judgment, —  it  declares  our  acts  or  states  to  conform,  or  not  to 
conform,  to  law ;  it  dociares  the  acts  or  states  which  conform  to  be  obliga- 
tory, —  those  which  do  not  conform,  to  be  forbidden.  In  other  words, 
conscience  judges:  (1)  This  is  right  (or,  wrong);  (2)1  ought  (or,  I 
ought  not ).  In  connection  with  this  latter  jtidgment,  there  comes  into  view 
the  emotional  element  of  conscience, —  we  feel  the  claim  of  duty  ;  there 
is  an  inner  sense  that  the  wrong  must  not  be  done.  Thus  conscience  is  (  1  ) 
discriminative,  and  (  2  )  impulsive. 

Robinson,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Morality,  173  — "  The  one  distinctive  function 
of  conscience  is  that  of  authoritative  self-judg-ments  in  the  conscious  presence  of 
a  supreme  Personality  to  whom  we  as  persons  feel  ourselves  accountable.  It  is  this 
twofold  personal  element  in  everj'  judgment  of  conscience,  viz.,  the  conscious  seif- 
judg-ment  in  the;  presence  of  the  all-judging-  Deity,  which  has  led  such  writers  as  Bain 
and  Spencer  and  Stephen  to  attempt  the  explanation  of  the  orig-in  and  authority  of 
conscience  as  the  product  of  parental  training  and  social  environment.  .  .  .  Conscience 
is  not  prudential  nor  advisory  nor  executive,  but  solelj'  judicial.  Conscience  is  the 
moral  I'cason,  pronouncing  upon  moral  actions.  Consciousness  furnishes  law;  con- 
science pronounces  judgments ;  it  says :  Thou  shalt.  Thou  shalt  not.  Every  man  must 
obey  his  conscience;  if  it  is  not  enlightened,  that  is  his  look-out.  The  callousing-  of 
conscience  in  this  life  is  already  a  penal  infliction."  S.  S.  Times,  Apl.  5,  1902:185  — 
"  Doing-  as  well  as  we  know  how  is  not  enough,  unless  we  know  just  what  is  right  and 
then  do  that.  God  never  tells  us  merely  to  do  our  best,  or  according  to  our  knowledge. 
It  is  our  duty  to  know  what  is  right,  and  then  to  do  it.  Ignorautia  legis  neminem 
excusat.    We  have  responsibility  for  knowing  preliminary  to  doing." 
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C.  Conscience  tlistinguislied  from  other  mental  processes. — The  nature 
and  office  of  conscience  will  be  still  more  clearly  perceived  if  we  distinguish 
it  from  other  processes  and  operations  with  which  it  is  too  often  confounded. 
The  term  conscience  has  been  used  by  various  writers  to  designate  either 
one  or  all  of  the  following  :  1.  Moral  intuition  —  the  intuitive  perception 
of  the  diflerence  between  right  and  wrong,  as  opposite  moral  categories. 
2.  Accepted  law  —  the  application  of  the  intuitive  idea  to  general  classes 
of  actions,  and  the  declaration  that  these  classes  of  actions  are  right  or 
wrong,  ajjart  from  our  individual  relation  to  them.  This  accepted  law  is 
the  complex  product  of  (  a)  the  intuitive  idea,  (  h  )  the  logical  intelligence, 
(c)  exi^eriences  of  utility,  {d)  influences  of  society  and  education,  and  (e) 
jwsitive  divine  revelation.  3.  Judgment  —  applying  this  accepted  law  to 
individual  and  concrpte  cases  in  our  own  exijerience,  and  pronouncing  our 
own  acts  or  states  either  past,  present,  or  prosi:)ective,  tu  be  right  or  wrong. 
4.  Command  —  authoritative  declai'ation  of  obligation  to  do  the  right,  or 
forbear  the  wrong,  together  with  an  imjjulse  of  the  sensibility  away  from 
the  one,  and  toward  the  other.  5.  Remorse  or  approval — moral  senti- 
ments either  of  approbation  ordisapj^robation,  in  view  of  past  acts  or  states, 
regarded  as  wrong  or  right.  6.  Fear  or  Aope  —  instinctive  disposition  of 
disobedience  to  expect  punishment,  and  of  obedience  to  expect  reward. 

Ladd,  Philos.  of  Conduct,  70—"  The  feeling  of  the  ought  is  primary,  essential,  unique ; 
the  judgments  as  to  what  one  ought  are  the  results  of  environment,  education  and 
reflection."  The  sentiment  of  justice  is  not  an  inheritance  of  civilized  man  alone.  No 
Indian  was  ever  robbed  of  his  lands  or  had  his  government  allowance  stolen  from  him 
who  was  not  as  keenly  conscious  of  the  wrong  as  in  like  circumstances  we  could  con- 
ceive that  a  philosopher  would  be.  The  ouglitness  of  the  ought  is  certainly  intuitive ; 
the  w?i  yuess  of  the  ought  ( conformity  to  God)  is  possibly  intuitive  also  ;  the  whatncss  of 
the  ought  is  less  certainly  intuitive.  Cutler,  Beginnings  of  Ethics,  163, 164  —  "  Intuition 
tells  us  that  we  are  obliged ;  whij  we  are  obliged,  and  tvhat  we  are  obliged  to,  we  must 
learn  elsewhere."  OhligatU)n  =  i\\At  which  is  binding  on  a  man;  ought  is  something 
owed ;  duty  is  something  due.  The  intuitive  notion  of  duty  ( intellect )  is  matched  by 
the  sense  of  obligation  ( feeling ). 

Bixby,  Crisis  in  Morals,  203,  270  — "All  men  have  a  sense  of  right,— of  right  to  life, 
and  contemporaneously  perhaps,  but  certainly  afterwards,  of  right  to  personal 
property.  And  my  right  implies  duty  in  my  neighbor  to  respect  it.  Then  the  sense  of 
right  becomes  objective  and  impersonal.  My  neighbor's  duty  to  me  implies  my  duty 
to  him.  I  put  myself  in  his  place."  Bowne,  Principles  of  Ethics,  156, 188  —  "  First,  the 
feeling  of  obligation,  the  idea  of  a  right  and  a  wrong  with  corresponding  duties,  is  uni- 
versal. .  .  .  Secondly,  there  is  a  very  general  agreement  in  the  formal  principles  of 

action,  and  largely  in  the  virtues  also,  such  as  benevolence,  justice,  gratitude 

AVhether  we  owe  anything  to  our  neighbor  has  never  been  a  real  question.  The  prac- 
tical trouble  has  always  lain  in  the  other  question  :  Who  is  my  neighbor  ?  Thirdly,  the 
specific  contents  of  the  moral  ideal  are  not  fixed,  but  the  direction  in  which  the  ideal 
lies  is  generally  discernible.  .  .  .  We  have  in  ethics  the  same  fact  as  in  intellect  — a 
potentially  infallible  standard,  Avith  manifold  errors  in  its  apprehension  and  appli- 
cation. Lucretius  held  that  degradation  and  paralysis  of  the  moral  nature  result  from 
religion.  Many  claim  on  the  other  hand  that  without  religion  morals  would  disappear 
from  the  earth." 

Robinson,  Princ.  and  Prac.  of  Moi'ality,  173  — "Fear  of  an  omnipotent  will  is  very 
different  from  remorse  in  view  of  the  nature  of  the  supreme  Being  whose  law  we  have 
violated."  A  duty  is  to  be  settled  in  accordance  with  the  standard  of  absolute  right, 
not  as  public  sentiment  would  dictate.  A  man  must  be  ready  to  do  right  in  spite  of 
what  everybodj'  thinks.  Just  as  the  decisions  of  a  judge  are  for  the  time  binding  on  all 
good  citizens,  so  the  decisions  of  conscience,  as  relatively  binding,  must  always  be 
obeyed.  They  are  presumptively  right  and  they  are  the  only  present  guide  of  action. 
Yet  man's  present  state  of  sin  makes  it  quite  possible  that  the  decisions  which  are  rel- 
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ativoly  riglit  may  be  absolutely  wi'ong".  It  is  not  enoug-h  to  take  one's  time  from  the 
watch ;  the  watch  may  g-o  wrong ;  there  is  a  prior  duty  of  regulating  the  watch  by 
astronomical  standards.  Bishop  Gore:  "Man's  first  duty  is,  not  to  follow  his  con- 
science, but  to  enliijliten  his  conscience."  Lowell  says  that  the  Scythians  used  to  eat 
their  grandfathers  out  of  humanity.  Paine,  Ethnic  Trinities,  300—"  Nothing  is  so  stub- 
born or  so  fanatical  as  a  wrongly  instructed  conscience,  as  Paul  showed  in  his  own  case 
by  his  own  confession  ''  (  Acts  26 :  9  —  "I  yerily  thought  with  myself  that  I  oTight  to  do  many  things  contrarj- 
to  the  name  of  Jesns  of  Kazareth  "  ). 

D.  Conscience  tlie  moral  judiciary  of  tlie  sonl.  —  From  wliat  lias  been 
previously  said,  it  is  evident  that  only  3.  and  4.  are  jn'operly  included 
under  tlie  term  conscience.     Conscience  is  tlie  moi'al  judiciary  of  the  sou" 

—  the  power  within  of  judgment  and  command.  Conscience  must  judg 
according  to  the  law  given  to  it,  and  therefore,  since  the  moral  standara 
accepted  by  the  reason  may  be  imi3erfect,  its  decisions,  while  relatively 
just,  may  be  absolutely  unjust.  —  1.  and  2.  belong  to  the  moral  reason, 
but  not  to  conscience  proper.  Hence  the  duty  of  enlightening  and  culti- 
vating the  moral  reason,  so  that  conscience  may  have  a  i)roper  standard  of 
judgment. — 5.  and  6.  belong  to  the  sphere  of  moral  sentiment,  and  not  to 
conscience  pro^jer.  The  office  of  conscience  is  to  "bear  -witness"  (Bom. 
2  :  15). 

In  Rom.  2  :  15  —  "  they  show  the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts,  their  conscience  bearing  witness  therewith, 
and  their  thoughts  one  with  another  accusing  or  else  eicusing  them  "  —  we  have  conscience  clearly  distin- 
guished both  from  the  law  and  the  perception  of  la>v  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the 
moral  sentiments  of  api)robation  and  disapprobation  on  the  other.  Conscience  does  not 
furnish  the  law,  but  it  bears  witness  with  the  law  whith  is  furnished  by  otlier  sources. 
It  is  not  "that  power  of  mind  by  which  moral  law  is  discovered  to  each  individual " 
(Calderwood,  Moral  Philosojihy,  77),  nor  can  we  speak  of  "Conscience,  the  Law"  (as 
Whewell  does  in  his  Elements  of  Morality,  1 :  259-360 ).  Conscience  is  not  the  law-book, 
in  the  court  room,  but  it  is  the  judge,  —  whose  business  is,  not  to  make  law,  but  to 
decide  cases  according  to  the  law  given  to  him. 

As  conscience  is  not  legislative,  so  it  is  not  retributive ;  as  it  is  not  the  law-book,  so 
it  is  not  the  sheriff.  We  say,  indeed,  iu  pojjular  language,  that  conscience  scourges  or 
chastises,  but  it  is  only  in  the  sense  in  which  we  say  that,  the  judge  punishes, —  t.  e., 
through  the  sheriff.  The  moral  sentiments  are  the  sheriff, —thej'  carry  out  the 
decisions  of  conscience,  the  judge ;  but  they  are  not  themselves  conscience,  any  more 
than  the  sherilf  is  the  judge. 

Only  this  doctrine,  that  conscience  does  not  discover  law,  can  explain  on  the  one 
band  the  fact  that  men  are  bound  to  follow  their  consciences,  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  fact  that  their  consciences  so  greatly  differ  as  to  what  is  right  or  wrong  in  partic- 
ular cases.  The  truth  is,  that  conscience  is  uniform  and  infallible,  in  the  sense  that  it 
alwaj'S  decides  rightly  according  to  the  law  given  it.  Men's  decisions  vary,  only  because 
the  moral  reason  has  presented  to  the  conscience  different  standards  by  which  to  judge. 

Conscience  can  be  educated  only  in  the  sense  of  acquiring  greater  f  aciiit  j-  and  quick- 
ness in  making  its  decisions.  Education  has  its  chief  effect,  not  upon  the  conscience, 
but  upon  the  moral  reason,  in  rectifying  its  erroneous  or  imperfect  standards  of  judg- 
ment. Give  conscience  a  right  law  by  which  to  judge,  and  its  decisions  will  be  uniform, 
and  absolutely  as  well  as  relatively  just.  We  are  bound,  not  only  to  "follow  our  con- 
science," but  to  have  a  right  conscience  to  follow,  —  and  to  follow  it,  not  as  one  follows 
the  beiist  he  drives,  but  as  the  soldier  follows  his  commander.  Robert  J.  Burdette : 
"  Following  conscience  as  a  guide  is  like  following  one's  nose.  It  is  important  to  get 
the  nose  pointed  right  before  it  is  safe  to  follow  it.  A  man  can  keep  the  approval  of 
his  own  conscience  in  very  much  the  same  way  that  he  can  keep  dii-^ctly  behind  his 
nose,  and  go  wrong  all  the  time." 

Conscience  is  the  con-knowing  of  a  particular  act  or  state,  as  comiag  under  the  law 
accepted  by  the  reason  as  to  right  and  wrong;  and  the  judgment  of  conscience  sub- 
sumes this  act  or  stute  under  that  general  standard.   Conscience  cannot  Include  the  law 

—  cannot  itself  be  the  law,  — because  reason  only  knows,  never  coH-knows.  Reason 
says  scio ;  only  judgment  says  conscio. 
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This  view  enables  us  to  reconcile  the  intuitional  and  tlie  empirical  theories  of  morals. 
Each  has  its  element  of  truth.  The  original  sense  of  right  and  wrong  is  intuitive,  —  no 
education  could  ever  impart  the  idea  of  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong  to  one 
"Who  had  it  not.  But  what  classes  of  things  are  right  or  wrong,  we  learn  by  the  exer- 
cise of  our  logical  intelligence,  in  connection  with  experiences  of  utility,  influences  of 
society  and  tradition,  and  positive  divine  revelation.  Thus  our  moral  reason,  through 
a  combination  of  intuition  and  education,  of  internal  and  external  information  as  to 
general  principles  of  right  and  wrong,  furnishes  the  standard  according  to  which  con- 
science may  judge  the  particular  cases  which  come  before  it. 

This  moral  reason  may  become  depraved  by  sin,  so  that  the  light  becomes  darkness 
(Mat.  6:22,  23)  and  conscience  has  only  a  perverse  standard  by  which  to  judge.  The 
"weak"  conscience  (1  Cor.8:12)  is  one  whose  standard  of  judgment  is  yet  imperfect;  the 
conscience  "branded"  (Rev.  Vers.)  or  "seared"  (A.  V.)  "  as  with  a  hot  iron  "( 1  Tim.  4 : 2 )  is  one 
whose  standard  has  been  wholly  perverted  by  practical  disobedience.  The  word  and 
the  Spirit  of  God  are  the  chief  agencies  in  rectifying  our  standards  of  judgment,  ajid  so 
of  enabling  conscience  to  make  absolutely  right  decisions.  God  can  so  unite  the  soul 
to  Christ,  that  it  becomes  partaker  on  the  one  hand  of  his  satisfaction  to  justice  and  is 
thus  "  sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience "  (Heb.  10:22),  and  on  the  other  hand  of  his  sanctifying 
power  and  is  thus  enabled  in  certain  respects  to  obey  God's  command  and  to  speak  of  a 
"good  conscience"  (1  Pet.  3:16  — of  single  act;  3:21  —  of  state)  instead  of  an  "evil  conscience" 
( Heb.  10 :  22 )  or  a  conscience  "  defiled  "  ( Tit.  1 :  15 )  by  sin.  Here  the  "  good  conscience "  is  the  con- 
science which  has  been  obeyed  by  the  will,  and  the  "evil  conscience"  the  conscience  which 
has  been  disobeyed  ;  with  the  result,  in  the  first  case,  of  approval  from  the  moral  senti- 
ments, and,  in  the  second  case,  of  disapproval. 

E.  Conscience  in  its  relation  to  God  as  law-giver. — Since  conscience,  in 
the  proper  sense,  gives  uniform  and  infallible  judgment  that  the  right  is 
supremely  obligatory,  and  that  the  wrong  must  be  foi'borne  at  every  cost, 
it  can  be  called  an  echo  of  God's  voice,  and  an  indication  in  man  of  that 
which  his  own  true  being  requires. 

Conscience  has  sometimes  been  described  as  the  voice  of  God  in  the  soul,  or  as  the 
personal  presence  and  influence  of  God  himself.  But  we  must  not  identify  conscience 
with  God.  D.  W.  Faunce :  "  Conscience  is  not  God,  —it  is  only  a  part  of  one's  self.  To 
build  up  ai-eligion  about  one's  own  conscience,  as  if  it  were  God,  is  only  a  refined  self- 
ishness—  a  worship  of  one  part  of  one's  self  by  another  part  of  one's  self."  In  The 
Excursion,  Wordsworth  speaks  of  conscience  as  "God's  most  intimate  presence  in  the 
soul  And  his  most  perfect  image  in  the  world."  But  in  his  Ode  to  Duty  he  more  dis- 
creetly writes  :  "  Stern  daughter  of  the  voice  of  God  !  O  Duty  !  if  that  name  thou  love, 
Who  art  a  light  to  guide,  a  rod  To  check  the  erring,  and  reprove.  Thou  who  art  victory 
and  law  When  empty  terrors  overawe.  From  vain  temptations  dost  set  free  And 
calmst  the  weary  strife  of  frail  humanity  !  "  Here  is  an  allusion  to  the  Hebrew  Bath 
Kol.  "  The  Jews  say  that  the  Holy  Spirit  spoke  during  the  Tabernacle  by  Urim  and 
Thummim,  under  the  flrst  Temple  by  the  Prophets,  and  under  the  second  Temple  by 
the  Bath  Kol  —  a  divine  intimation  as  inferior  to  the  oracular  voice  proceeding  from 
the  mercy  seat  as  a  daughter  is  supposed  to  be  inferior  to  her  mother.  It  is  also  used  in 
the  sense  of  an  approving  conscience.  In  this  case  it  is  the  echo  of  the  voice  of  God  in 
those  who  by  obeying  hear"  (  Hershon's  Talnnidic  Miscellany,  2,  note).  This  phrase, 
"  the  echo  of  God's  voice,  "  is  a  correct  description  of  conscience,  and  Wordsworth 
probably  had  it  in  mind  when  he  spoke  of  duty  as  "  the  daughter  of  the  voice  of  God." 

Robert  Browning  describes  conscience  as  "the  great  beacon-light  God  seta  in  all 

The  worst  man  upon  earth  ....  knows  in  his  conscience  more  Of  what  right  is,  than 
arrives  at  birth  In  the  best  man's  acts  that  we  bow  before."  Jackson,  James  Martineau, 
154  —  The  sense  of  obligation  is  "a  piercing  ray  of  the  great  Orb  of  souls."  On  Words- 
worth's conception  of  conscience,  see  A.  H.  Strong,  Great  Poets,  365-368. 

Since  the  activity  of  the  immanent  God  reveals  itself  in  the  normal  operations  of  our 
own  faculties,  conscience  might  be  also  regarded  as  man's  true  self  over  against  the 
false  self  which  we  have  set  up  against  it.  Theodore  Parker  defines  conscience  as  "  our 
consciousness  of  the  conscience  of  God."  In  his  fourth  year,  says  Chadwick,  his  bio- 
grapher ( pages  13, 13,  185 ),  young  Theodore  saw  a  little  spotted  tortoise  and  lifted  his 
hand  to  strike.  All  at  once  something  checked  his  ai'm,  and  a  voice  within  said  clear 
and  loud :  "  It  is  wrong."    He  asked  his  mother  what  it  was  that  told  him  it  was  wrong. 
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She  wiped  a  tear  from  her  eye  with  her  apron,  and  takinj?  him  in  her  arms  said  :  "  Some 
men  call  it  conscience,  but  I  prefer  to  call  it  the  voice  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man.  If 
you  listen  and  obey  it,  then  it  will  speak  clearer  and  clearer,  and  will  always  guide  you 
right ;  but  if  you  turn  a  deaf  ear  and  disobey,  then  it  will  fade  out  little  by  little,  and 
will  leave  you  all  in  the  dark  and  without  a  guide.  Your  life  depends  on  your  hearing 
this  little  voice."  R.  T.  Smith,  Man's  Knowledge  of  Man  and  of  God,  87, 171  — "  Man 
has  conscience,  as  he  has  talents.    Conscience,  no  more  than  talent,  makes  him  good. 

He  is  good,  only  as  he  follows  conscience  and  uses  talent The  relation  between 

the  terms  consciousness  and  conscience,  which  are  in  fact  but  forms  of  the  same  word, 
testities  to  the  fact  that  it  is  in  the  action  of  conscience  that  man's  consciousness  of  him- 
self is  chiefly  experienced." 

The  conscience  of  the  regenerate  man  may  have  such  right  standards,  and  its  decisions 
may  be  followed  by  such  uniformly  right  action,  that  its  voice,  though  it  is  not  itself 
God's  voice,  is  yet  the  very  echo  of  God's  voice.  The  renewed  conscience  may  take  up 
Into  itself,  and  may  express,  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ( Rom.  9 : 1 —  "  I  say  the  truth  in 
Christ,  I  lie  not,  my  conscience  bearing  witness  ■with  me  in  the  Holy  Spirit "  ;  c/.  8  :  16  — "  the  Spirit  himself  beareth 
■witness  ■with  our  spirit,  that  we  are  children  of  God  ").  But  even  when  conscience  judges  according 
to  imperfect  standards,  and  is  imperfectly  obeyed  by  the  will,  there  is  a  spontaneity  in 
its  utterances  and  a  sovereignty  in  its  commands.  It  declares  that  whatever  is  right 
must  be  done.  The  imperative  of  conscience  is  a  "  categorical  imperative  "  (Kant). 
It  is  independent  of  the  human  will.  Even  when  disobeyed,  it  still  sisserts  its  authority. 
Before  conscience,  every  other  impulse  and  affection  of  man's  nature  is  called  to  bow. 

F.  Conscience  in  its  relation  to  God  as  holy. —  Conscience  is  not  an 
original  authority.  It  i^oints  to  something  higher  than  itself.  The 
"authority  of  conscience"  is  simply  the  authority  of  the  moral  law,  or 
rather,  the  authority  of  the  personal  God,  of  whose  nature  the  law  is  but  a 
transcript.  Conscience,  therefore,  with  its  continual  and  supreme  demand 
that  the  right  should  be  done,  furnishes  the  best  witness  to  man  of  the 
existence  of  a  personal  God,  and  of  the  supremacy  of  holiness  in  him  in 
whose  image  we  are  made. 

In  knowing  self  in  connection  with  moral  law,  man  not  only  gets  his  best  knowledge 
of  self,  but  his  best  knowledge  of  that  other  self  opposite  to  him,  namely,  God.  Gor- 
don, Christ  of  To-day,  2;)6  — "  The  conscience  is  the  true  Jacob's  laddi'r,  set  in  the  heart 
of  the  individual  and  reaching  unto  heaven  ;  and  upon  it  the  angels  of  self-reproach 
and  self-approval  ascend  and  descend."  This  is  of  course  true  if  we  confine  our 
thoughts  to  tlie  mandatory  element  in  revelation.  There  is  a  higher  knowledge  of  God 
which  is  given  only  in  grace.  Jacob's  ladder  symbolizes  the  Christ  who  publishes  not 
only  the  go?pel  but  the  law,  and  not  only  the  law  but  the  gospel.  Dewey,  Psychology, 
344 —  "  Conscience  is  intuitive,  not  in  the  sense  that  it  enunciates  universal  laws  and 
principles,  for  it  lays  down  no  laws.  Conscience  is  a  name  for  the  experience  of 
personality  that  any  given  act  is  in  harmony  or  in  discord  with  a  truly  realized  person- 
ality." Because  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  conscience  is  always  relatively  right, 
Kant  could  say  that  "an  erring  conscience  is  a  chimicra."  But  because  the  law 
accepted  by  conscience  may  be  absolutely  wrong,  conscience  may  in  its  decisions 
greatly  err  from  the  truth.  S.  S.  Times  :  "  Saul  before  his  conversion  was  a  conscien- 
tious wrong  doer.  His  spirit  and  character  was  commendable,  while  his  conduct  was 
reprehensible."  We  prefer  to  say  that  Saul'szeal  for  the  law  was  a  zeal  to  make  the  law 
subservient  to  his  own  pride  and  honor. 

Horace  Bushnell  said  that  the  first  requirement  of  a  great  ministry  is  a  great  con- 
science. He  did  not  mean  the  punitive,  inhibitory  conscience  merely,  but  rather  the 
discovering,  arousing,  inspiring  conscience,  that  sees  at  once  the  great  things  to  be 
done,  and  moves  toward  them  with  a  shout  and  a  song.  This  unbiased  and  pure  con- 
science is  inseparable  from  the  sense  of  its  relation  to  God  and  to  God's  hoUness. 
Shakespeare,  Henry  VI,  2d  Part,  3:2  — "What  stronger  breastplate  than  a  heart 
untainted  ?  Thrice  is  he  armed  that  hath  his  quarrel  just ;  And  he  but  naked,  though 
locked  up  in  steel.  Whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  corrupted."  Huxley,  in  his  lec- 
ture at  Oxford  in  1893,  admits  and  even  insists  that  ethical  practice  must  be  and  should 
be  in  opposition  to  evolution ;  that  the  methods  of  evolution  do  not  account  for  ethical 
man  and  his  ethical  progress.    Morality  is  not  a  product  of  the  same  methods  by  which 
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lower  oi-dcrs  have  advanced  in  perfection  of  organization,  namely,  by  the  strug-gle  for 
existence  and  survival  of  the  fittest.  Human  progress  is  moral,  is  in  freedom,  is  under 
the  law  of  love,  is  different  iu  kind  from  physical  evolution.  James  Russell  Lowell :  "In 
vain  we  call  old  notions  fudge.  And  bend  our  conscience  to  our  dealing:  The  ten  com- 
mandments will  not  budge,  And  stealing  will  continue  stealing." 

R.  T.  Smith,  Man's  Knowledge  of  Man  and  of  God,  Ifil—  "  Conscience  lives  in  human 
nature  like  a  rightful  king,  whose  claim  can  never  be  forgotten  by  his  people,  even 
though  they  dethrone  and  misuse  him,  and  whose  presence  on  the  seat  of  judgment 
can  alone  make  the  nation  to  be  at  peace  with  itself."  Seth,  Ethical  Principles,  424  — 
"  The  Kantian  theory  of  autonomy  does  not  tell  the  whole  story  of  the  moral  life.  Its 
unyielding  Ought,  its  categorical  Imperative,  issues  not  merely  from  the  depths  of 
our  own  natiu-c,  but  from  the  heart  of  the  universe  itself.  We  are  self-legislative; 
but  we  reenact  the  law  already  enacted  by  God ;  we  recognize,  rather  than  constitute, 
the  law  of  our  own  being.  The  moral  law  is  an  echo,  within  our  own  souls,  of  the 
voice  of  the  Eternal,  'whose  offspring  we  are'  ( Acts  17 : 28  )." 

Schenkel,  Christliche  Dogmatik,  1 :  135-155—  "  The  conscience  is  the  organ  by  which 
the  human  spirit  finds  God  in  itself  and  so  becomes  aware  of  itself  in  him.  Only 
in  conscience  is  man  conscious  of  himself  as  eternal,  as  distinct  from  God,  yet  as  nor- 
mally bound  to  be  determined  wholly  by  God.  When  we  subject  ourselves  wholly 
to  God,  conscience  gives  us  peace.  When  we  surrender  to  the  world  the  allegiance 
due  only  to  God,  conscience  brings  remorse.  In  this  latter  case  we  become  aware 
that  while  God  is  in  us,  Ave  are  no  longer  in  God.  Religion  is  exchanged  for  ethics, 
the  relation  of  connnunion  for  the  relation  of  separation.  In  conscience  alone  man 
distinguishes  himself  absolutely  from  the  brute.  Man  docs  not  make  conscience,  but 
conscience  makes  man.  Conscience  feels  every  separation  from  God  as  an  injui-y  to 
self.  Faith  is  the  relating  of  the  self-consciousness  to  the  God-consciousness,  the 
becoming  sure  of  our  own  personality,  in  the  absolute  pereonality  of  God.  Only  in 
faith  does  conscience  come  to  itself.  But  by  sin  this  faith-consciousness  may  be 
turned  into  law-consciousness.  Faith  affirms  God  i)i  us;  Law  affirms  God  (rutsidc  ot 
us."  Schenkel  differs  from  Schleiermachcr  in  holding  that  i-eligion  is  not  feeling  but 
conscience,  and  that  it  is  not  a  sense  of  dependence  on  the  world,  but  a  sense  of  depend- 
ence on  God.  Conscience  recognizes  a  God  distinct  from  the  universe,  a  moral  God, 
and  so  makes  an  unmoi-al  religion  impossible. 

Hopkins,  Outline  Study  of  Man,  383-285,  Moral  Science,  49,  Law  of  Love,  41  —  "  Con- 
science is  the  moral  consciousness  of  man  in  view  of  his  own  actions  as  related  to  moral 
law.  It  is  a  double  knowledge  of  self  and  of  the  law.  Conscience  is  not  the  whole  of 
the  moral  nature.  It  presujiposes  the  moral  reason,  which  recognizes  the  moral  law 
and  aflirms  its  universal  obligation  for  all  moral  beings.  It  is  the  office  of  conscience 
to  bring  man  into  pei-sonal  relation  to  this  law.  It  sets  up  a  tribunal  within  him  by 
which  his  own  actions  are  judged.  Not  conscience,  but  the  moral  reason,  judges  of  the 
conduct  of  others.    This  last  is  science,  but  not  conscience." 

Peabody,  Moral  Philos.,  41-60—  "  Conscience  not  a  source,  but  a  means,  of  knowledge. 
Analogous  to  consciousness.  A  judicial  faculty.  Judges  according  to  the  law  before 
it.  Verdict  ( verum  dictum )  always  relatively  right,  although,  by  the  absolute  standard 
of  right,  it  may  be  wrong.  Like  all  perceptive  faculties,  educated  by  use  ( not  by 
increase  of  knowledge  only,  for  man  may  act  worse,  the  more  knowledge  he  has ).  For 
absolutely  right  decisions,  conscience  is  dependent  upon  knowledge.  To  recognize 
conscience  as  lc(jislati>r  ( as  well  as  judge  ),  is  to  fail  to  recognize  any  objective  standard 
of  right."  The  Two  Consciences,  46, 47  — "  Conscience  the  Law,  and  Conscience  the  Wit- 
ness.   The  latter  is  the  true  and  proper  Conscience." 

H.  B.  Smith,  System  of  Christ.  Theology,  178-191  —  "  The  unity  of  conscience  is  not  in 
its  being  one  faculty  or  in  its  performing  one  function,  but  in  its  having  one  object,  its 
relation  to  one  idea,  viz.,  rioht. .  . .  The  term  'conscience '  no  more  designates  a  special 
faculty  than  the  terra  '  religion  '  does  (  or  than  the  '  aesthetic  sense ' ) The  exist- 
ence of  conscience  proves  a  moral  law  above  us ;  it  leads  logically  to  a  Moral  Governor ; 
....  it  implies  an  essential  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  an  immutable 
morality;  ....  yet  needs  to  be  enlightened;  .  .  .  men  may  bo  conscientious  in 
iniquity ;  .  .  .  conscience  is  not  righteousness ;  .  .  .  this  may  only  show  the  gi'eatness 
of  the  depravity,  having  conscience,  and  yet  ever  disobeying  it." 

On  the  New  Testament  passages  with  regard  to  conscience,  see  Hof  manu,  Lehre  von 
dem  Gewissen.  30-38;  Kiihier,  Das  Gewissen,  325-393.  For  the  view  that  conscience  is 
primarily  the  cognitive  or  intuitional  power  of  the  soul,  see  Calderwood,  Moral  Philos- 
ophy, 77 ;  Alexandei-,  Moral  Science,  30 ;  McCosh,  Div.  Govt.,  397-313 ;  Talbot,  Ethical 
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Prolegomena,  in  Bap.  Quar.,  Julj%  1877 :  257-274 ;  Park,  Discourses,  260-296 ;  'Wiiewell, 
Elements  of  Morality,  1 :  259-266.  On  the  whole  subject  of  conscience,  see  Mansel,  Meta- 
physics, 158-170 ;  Martineau,  Religion  and  Materialism,  45  —  "  The  discovery  of  duty  is 
as  distinctly  relative  to  an  objective  Righteousness  as  the  pA-ception  of  form  to  an 
external  space  "  ;  also  Types,  2  :  27-30  —  "  We  fii-st  judge  ourselves ;  then  othei-s  "  ;  53, 54, 
74, 103  —  "  Subjective  morals  are  as  absurd  as  subjective  mathematics."  The  best  brief 
treatment  of  the  ■whole  subject  is  that  of  E.  G.  Robinson,  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Morality,  26-78.  See  also  Wayland,  Moral  Science,  49 ;  Harless,  Christian  Ethics,  45,  60 ; 
H.  N.  Day,  Science  of  Ethics,  17 ;  Janet,  Theory  of  Morals,  264,  348 ;  Kant,  Metaphysic 
of  Ethics,  62;  cf.  Schwegler,  Hist.  Philosophy,  233;  Haven,  Mor.  Philos.,  41 ;  fairchild, 
Mor.  Philos.,  75 ;  Gregory,  Christian  Ethics,  71 ;  Passavant,  Das  Grewissen ;  Wm.  Schmid, 
Das  Gewissen. 

2.      Will. 

A.  Will  defined. — Will  is  the  soul's  power  to  clioose  between  motives 
and  to  dii-ect  its  subsequent  activity  according  to  the  motive  thus  chosen, — 
in  other  words,  the  soul's  power  to  choose  both  an  end  and  the  means  to 
attain  it.  The  choice  of  an  ultimate  end  we  call  immanent  preference ;  the 
choice  of  means  we  call  executive  volition. 

In  this  definition  we  part  company  with  Jonathan  Edwards,  Freedom  of  the  Will,  in 
Works,  vol.  2.  He  regards  the  will  as  the  soul's  power  to  act  according  to  mot  ive,  i.  e., 
to  act  out  its  nature,  but  he  denies  the  soul's  power  to  choose  between  motives,  i.  e.,  to 
initiate  a  course  of  action  contrary  to  the  motive  which  has  been  previously  dominant. 
Hence  he  is  unable  to  explain  how  a  holy  being,  like  Satan  or  Adam,  could  ever  fall. 
If  man  has  no  power  to  change  motives,  to  break  with  the  i)ast,  to  begin  a  new  coui-se 
of  action,  he  has  no  more  f  re(>dom  than  the  brute.  The  j-ounger  Edwards  (  Works,  1 : 
483)  shows  what  his  father's  doctrine  of  the  will  implies,  when  he  says :  "  Beasts  there- 
fore, according  to  the  measure  of  their  intelligence,  are  as  free  as  men.  Intelligence, 
and  not  liberty,  is  the  only  thing  wanting  to  constitute  them  moral  agents."  Vet  Jona- 
than Edwai'ds,  determitiist  as  he  was,  in  his  sermon  on  Pressing  into  the  Kingdom  of 
God  ( Works,  4 :  381 ),  urges  the  use  of  means,  and  appeals  to  the  sinner  as  if  he  had  the 
power  of  choosing  between  the  motives  of  self  and  of  God.  Ho  was  unconsciously 
making  a  powerful  api)eal  to  the  will,  and  the  human  will  responded  in  prolonged 
and  mighty  efforts ;  see  Allen,  Jonathan  Edwards,  109. 

For  references,  and  additional  statements  with  regard  to  the  wiU  and  its  freedom,  see 
chapter  on  Decrees,  pages  361,  362,  and  article  by  A.  H.  Strong,  in  Baptist  Review,  188!^ : 
319-242,  and  reprinted  in  Philosophy  and  Religion,  114-128.  In  the  remarks  upon  the 
Decrees,  we  have  intimated  our  rejection  of  the  Arminian  liberty  of  indifference,  or 
the  doctrine  that  the  will  can  act  without  motive.  See  this  doctrine  advocated  in 
Peabody,  Moral  Philosophy,  1-9.  But  we  also  reject  the  theory  of  determinism  pro- 
pounded by  Jonathan  Edwards  (Freedom  of  the  Will,  in  Works,  vol.  2),  which,  as  we 
have  before  remarked,  identifies  sensibility  with  the  will,  regards  affections  as  the  effi- 
cient causes  of  volitions,  and  speaks  of  the  connection  between  motive  and  action  as  a 
necessai-y  one.  Hazard,  Man  a  Creative  First  Cause,  and  The  Will,  407— "Edwards 
gives  to  the  controlling  cause  of  volition  in  the  ])a8t  the  name  of  motive.  He  treats 
the  inclination  as  a  motive,  but  he  also  makes  inclination  synonymous  with  choice  and 
will,  which  would  make  will  to  be  only  the  soul  willing  — and  therefore  the  cause  of 
its  own  act."  For  objections  to  the  Arminian  theory,  see  H.  B.  Smith,  Review  of 
Whedon,  in  Faith  and  Philosophy,  359-399 ;  McCosh,  Divine  Government,  263-318,  esp. 
312 ;  E.  G.  Robinson,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Morality,  109-137 ;  Shedd,  Dogm.  Theol., 
2 :  115-147. 

James,  Psychology,  1 :  139  —  "  Consciousness  is  primarily  a  selecting  agency."  2  :  393 
— "  Man  possesses  all  the  instincts  of  animals,  and  a  great  manj'  more  besides.  Reason, 
per  sc,  can  inhibit  no  impulses;  the  only  thing  that  can  neutralize  an  impulse  is  an 
impulse  the  other  way.  Reason  may  however  make  an  inference  which  will  excite 
the  imagination  to  let  loose  the  impulse  the  other  way."  549  —  "  Ideal  or  moral  action 
is  action  in  the  line  of  the  greatest  resistance."  562  —  "■  Effort  of  attention  is  the  essen- 
tial phenomenon  of  will."  567 —  "  The  terminus  of  the  psychological  process  is  voli- 
tion ;  the  point  to  which  the  will  is  directly  applied  is  always  an  idea."  568  —  "  Though 
attention  is  the  firet  thing  in  volition,  express  consent  to  the  reaUty  of  what  is 
attended  to  is  an  additional  and  distinct  phenomenon.    We  say  not  only :    It  is  a  real- 
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ity  ;  but  we  also  say:  'Let  it  be  a  reality.'"  571  — "Are  the  duration  and  intensity 
of  this  effort  fixed  functions  of  the  object,  or  are  they  not?  We  answer,  iV"o,  and  so 
wo  maintain  freedom  of  the  will."  584  —  "  The  soul  presents  nothing-,  creates  nothing-, 
is  at  the  mercy  of  materiiil  forces  for  all  possibilities,  and,  by  reinforcing  one  and 
checking  others,  it  figures  not  as  an  epipheunminnii,  but  as  something  from  which  the 
play  gets  moral  supjiort."  Alexander,  Theories  of  the  Will,  301-214,  finds  in  Keid's 
Active  Powei-s  of  the  Human  Mind  the  most  adequate  empirical  defense  of  inde- 
terminism. 

B.  Will  aud  other  faculties. —  (  a  )  We  accept  the  threefokl  division  of 
human  faculties  into  intellect,  sensibility,  and  will,  (h)  Intellect  is  the 
soul  knowing  ;  sensibility  is  the  soul  feeling  (  desires,  affections )  ;  will  is 
the  sonl  choosing  (end  or  means),  (c  )  In  every  act  of  the  soul,  all  the 
faculties  act.  Knowing  involves  feeling  and  willing  ;  feeling  involves 
knowing  and  willing ;  willing  involves  knowing  and  feeling.  (  d )  Logi- 
cally, each  latter  faculty  involves  the  preceding  action  of  the  former  ;  the 
the  soul  must  know  before  feeling  ;  must  know  and  feel  before  willing. 
{c)  Yet  since  knowing  and  feeling  are  activities,  neither  of  these  is 
possible  without  ^^•illing. 

Socrates  to  Thesetetus :  "  It  would  be  a  singular  thing,  my  lad,  if  each  of  us  was,  as 
it  v/ere,  a  wooden  hoi-se,  and  within  us  were  seated  many  separate  senses.  For  mani- 
festly these  senses  unite  into  one  nature,  call  it  the  soul  or  what  you  will.  And  it  is 
with  this  central  form,  through  the  organs  of  sense,  that  we  perceive  sensible  objects." 
Dewey,  Psychology,  21  —  "  Knowledge  and  feeling  are  partial  aspects  of  the  self,  and 
hence  more  or  less  aljstract,  while  will  is  complete,  comprehending  both  aspects.  .  .  . 
While  the  universal  element  is  isnowledge,  the  individual  element  is  feeling,  and  tlio 
relation  which  connects  tliem  into  one  concrete  content  is  will."  364  —  "There  is  con- 
flict of  desires  or  motives.  Deliberation  is  the  comparison  of  desires  ;  choice  is  the 
decision  in  favor  of  one.  This  desire  is  then  the  strongest  because  the  whole  force  of  the 
self  is  thrown  into  it."  411  —  "  The  man  determines  himself  by  setting  up  either  good 
or  evil  as  a  motive  to  himself,  and  he  sets  up  either,  as  he  Avill  have  himself  be.  There  is 
no  thought  without  will,  for  thought  im])lies  inliibition."  Kiljot,  Diseases  of  the  Will, 
73,  cites  the  case  of  Coleridge,  and  his  lack  of  power  to  inhibit  scattering  and  useless 
ideas ;  114  —  "  Volition  plunges  its  roots  into  the  profoundest  depths  of  tiie  individual, 
and  Ijeyond  the  individual,  into  the  species  and  into  ail  species." 

As  God  is  not  mere  nature  but  originating  force,  so  man  is  chiefly  will.  Every  other 
act  of  the  soul  has  will  as  an  element.  Wundt :  "  Jedes  Denken  ist  ein  Wollen."  There 
is  no  perception,  and  there  is  no  tliought,  without  attention,  and  attention  is  an  act  of 
the  will.  Hegelians  and  absolute  idealists  like  Bradley,  (see  Mind,  July,  188(5),  deny 
that  attention  is  an  active  function  of  the  self.  They  regard  it  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  more  interesting  cliaracter  of  preceding  ideas.  Thus  all  power  to  alter 
character  is  denied  to  the  agent.  This  is  an  exact  reversal  of  the  facts  of  conscious- 
ness, and  it  would  leave  no  will  in  God  or  man.  T.  H.  Green  says  that  the  self  makes 
the  motives  by  identifying  itself  with  one  solicitation  of  desii-e  rather  than  another, 
but  that  the  self  has  no  i)Ower  of  alternative  choice  in  thus  identifying  itself  with  one 
solicitation  of  desire  rather  than  another;  see  Upton,  Hibbert  Lectures,  310.  James 
Seth,  Freedom  of  Ethical  Postulate  :  "  The  only  hope  of  finding  a  place  for  real  free 
will  is  in  another  than  the  Humian,  empirical  or  psychological  account  of  the  moral 
person  or  self.  Hegel  and  Green  bring  will  again  under  the  law  of  necessity.  But  per- 
sonality is  ultimate.  Absolute  uniformity  is  entirely  unproved.  We  contend  for  a 
power  of  free  and  incalculable  initiation  in  the  self,  and  this  it  is  necessary  to  maintain 
in  the  interests  of  morality."  Without  will  to  attend  to  pertinent  material  and  to  reject 
the  impertinent,  we  can  have  no  science  ;  without  will  to  select  and  combine  the  ele- 
ments of  imagination,  we  can  have  no  art ;  without  will  to  choose  between  evil  and 
good,  we  can  have  no  morality.  .<Elfric,  A.  D.  900 :  "The  verb  ' to  will '  has  no  impera- 
tive, for  that  the  will  must  be  always  free." 

C.  Will  and  permanent  states.  —  (a)  Though  every  act  of  the  soul 
involves  the  action  of  all  the  faculties,  yet  in  any  particular  action  one 
faculty  may  be  more  prominent  than  the  others.     So  we  speak  of  acts  of 
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intellect,  of  affection,  of  will.  (  b )  This  ^predominant  action  of  any  single 
faculty  produces  effects  upon  the  other  facilities  associated  -with  it.  The 
action  of  will  gives  a  direction  to  the  intellect  and  to  the  affections,  as  well 
as  a  permanent  bent  to  the  will  itself.  (  c )  Each  faculty,  therefore,  has  its 
jjermanent  states  as  well  as  its  transient  acts,  and  the  will  may  originate 
these  states.  Hence  we  speak  of  voluntary  affections,  and  may  with  eqtial 
l^ropriety  speak  of  voluntary  opinions.  These  permanent  voluntary  states 
we  denominate  character. 

I  "make  up  "my  mind.  Ladd,  Philosophy  of  Conduct,  152— "I  will  the  influential 
ideas,  feelings  and  desires,  rather  than  allow  these  ideas,  feelings  and  desires  to  influence 
—  not  to  say,  determine  me."  All  men  can  say  with  Robert  Browning's  Paracelsus :  " I 
have  subdued  my  life  to  the  one  purpose  Whereto  I  ordained  it."  "  Sow  an  act,  and 
you  reap  a  habit ;  sow  a  habit,  and  you  reap  a  character  ;  sow  a  character,  and  you  reap 
a  destiny."  Tito,  in  George  Eliot's  Romola,  and  Markheim  in  R.  L.  Stevenson's  story 
of  that  name,  are  instances  of  the  gradual  and  almost  imperceptible  fixation  in  evil 
ways  which  results  from  seemingly  slight  original  decisions  of  the  will ;  see  art.  on  Tito 
Molema,  by  Julia  H.  Gulliver,  in  New  World,  Dec.  1895  :  088  —  "  Sin  lies  in  the  choice  of 
the  ideas  that  shall  fnMiuent  the  moral  life,  rather  than  of  the  actions  that  shall 

form  the  outward  life The  pivotal  point  of  the  moral  life  is  the  intent  involved 

in  attention Sin  consists,  not  only  in  the  motive,  but  in  the  making  of  the 

motive."  By  every  decision  of  the  will  in  which  we  turn  our  thought  either  toward  or 
away  from  an  object  of  desire,  we  set  nerve-tracts  in  operation,  upon  which  thought 
may  hereafter  more  or  less  easily  travel.  "  Nothing  makes  an  inroad,  without  making 
a  road."  By  slight  efforts  of  attention  to  truth  which  we  know  ought  to  influence  us, 
we  may  "  make  lovjl  in  the  desert  a  highway  for  our  God  "  ( Is.  40  :  3  ),  or  render  the  soul  a  hard  trodden 
ground  impervious  to  "  the  word  of  the  kingdom  "  (Mat,  13: 19). 

The  word  "character"  meant  originiUly  the  mark  of  the  engraver's  tool  upon  the 
metal  or  the  stone.  It  came  then  to  signify  the  collective  result  of  the  engraver's  work. 
The  use  of  the  word  in  moriils  implies  that  every  thought  and  act  is  chiseling  itself 
into  the  imperishable  substance  of  the  soul.  J.  S.  Mill :  "  A  character  is  a  completely 
fashioned  will."  We  may  talk  therefore  of  a  "generic  volition"  (Dewey).  There  is 
a  permanent  bent  of  the  will  toward  good  or  toward  evil.  Reputation  is  man's  shadow, 
sometimes  longer,  sometimes  shorter,  than  himself.  Character,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
the  man's  true  self  —  "  what  a  man  is  in  the  dark  "  (  Dwiglit  L.  Moody  ).  In  this  sense, 
"  purpose  is  the  autograph  of  mind."  Duke  of  Wellington  :  "  Habit  a  second  nature? 
Habit  is  ten  times  nature !  "  AVhen  Macbeth  says :  "  If  't  were  done  when  't  is  done.  Then 
't  were  well 't  were  done  quickly,"  the  trouble  is  that  when  't  is  done,  it  is  only  begun. 
Robert  Dale  Owen  gives  us  the  fundamental  principle  of  socialism  in  the  maxim  :  "  A 
man's  character  is  made  for  him,  not  by  him."  Hence  he  would  change  man's  diet  or 
his  environment,  as  a  means  of  forming  man's  character.  But  Jesus  teaches  that  what 
deflles  comes  not  from  without  but  from  within  ( Mat  15 :  18  ).  Because  character  is  the 
result  of  will,  the  maxim  of  Heraclitus  Is  true:  fj^o?  ii-epwirw  6ai,>(«v  =  man's  character 
is  his  destiny.    On  habit,  see  James,  Psychology,  1  :  133-127. 

D.  Will  and  motives.  —  (a  )  The  permanent  states  just  mentioned,  when 
they  have  been  once  determined,  also  influence  the  will.  Internal  views  and 
dispositions,  and  not  simply  external  ^presentations,  constitute  the  strength 
of  motives.  (  h )  These  motives  often  conflict,  and  though  the  soul  never 
acts  without  motive,  it  does  notwithstanding  choose  between  motives,  and 
so  determines  the  end  toward  which  it  will  direct  its  activities.  ( c ) 
Motives  are  not  causes,  which  compel  the  will,  but  influences,  which  per- 
suade it.  The  power  of  these  motives,  however,  is  proportioned  to  the 
strength  of  will  which  has  entered  into  them  and  has  made  them  what 
they  are. 

"Incentives  comes  from  the  soul's  self:  the  rest  avail  not."  The  same  wind  may 
drive  two  ships  in  opposite  directions,  according  as  they  set  their  sails.  The  same 
external  presentation  may  result  in  George  Washington's  refusing,  and  Benedict 
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Arnold's  accepting,  the  bribe  to  betray  bis  country.  Richard  Lovelace  of  Canterbury : 
"  Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make,  Nor  iron  bars  a  cage ;  Winds  innocent  and  quiet  take 
That  for  a  hermitage."  Jonathan  Edwards  made  motives  to  be  efficient  causes,  when 
they  are  only  final  causes.  We  must  not  interpret  motiv&as  if  it  were  locomotive.  It 
is  always  a  man's  fault  when  he  becomes  a  drunkard:  drink  never  takes  to  a  man; 
the  man  takes  to  drink.  Men  who  deny  demerit  are  ready  enough  to  claim  merit. 
They  hold  others  responsible,  if  not  themselves.  Bowne :  "  Pure  ai'bitrariness  and  pure 
necessity  are  alike  incompatible  with  reason.  There  must  be  a  law  of  reason  in  the 
mind  with  which  volition  cannot  tamper,  and  there  must  also  be  the  power  to  deter- 
mine ourselves  accordingly."  Bowne,  Principles  of  Ethics,  135—"  If  necessity  is  a  uni- 
versal thing,  then  the  belief  in  freedom  is  also  necessary.  All  grant  freedom  of  thought, 
so  that  it  is  only  executive  freedom  that  is  denied."  Bowne,  Theory  of  Thought  and 
Knowledge,  239-241 —  "  Every  system  of  philosophy  must  invoke  freedom  for  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  error,  or  make  shipwreck  of  reason  itself.  .  .  .  Our  faculties 
are  made  for  truth,  but  they  may  be  carelessly  used,  or  wilfully  misused,  and  thus  error 

is  born We  need  not  only  laws  of  thought,  but  self-control  in  accordance  with 

them." 

The  will,  in  choosing  bctiveen  motives,  chooses  with  a  motive,  namely,  the  motive 
chosen.  Fairbairn,  Philos.  Christian  Religion,  76  —  "  While  motives  may  be  necessary, 
they  need  not  necessitate.  The  will  selects  motives ;  motives  do  not  select  the  will. 
Heredity  and  environment  do  not  cancel  freedom,  they  only  condition  it.  Thought  is 
transcendence  as  regards  the  phenomena  of  space  ;  will  is  transcendence  as  regards  the 
phenomena  of  time;  this  double  transcendence  involves  the  complete  supernatural 
character  of  man."  New  World,  1892:153  — "It  is  not  the  character,  but  the  self  that 
has  the  character,  to  which  the  ultimate  moi-al  decision  is  due."  William  Ernest  Henly, 
Poems,  119  —  "  It  matters  not  how  strait  the  gate.  How  chai-ged  with  punishments  the 
scroll,  I  am  the  master  of  my  fate,  I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul." 

Julius  Miiller,  Doctrine  of  Sin,  2 :  54  —  "  A  being  is  free,  in  so  far  as  the  inner  centre  of 
its  life,  from  which  it  acts,  is  conditioned  by  self-determination.  It  is  not  enough  that 
the  deciding  agent  in  an  act  be  the  man  himself,  his  own  nature,  his  distinctive 
character.  In  order  to  accountability,  we  must  have  more  than  this ;  we  must  prove 
that  this,  his  distinctive  nature  and  character,  springs  from  his  own  volition,  and  that 
it  is  itself  the  product  of  freedom  in  moral  develoimient.  Matt.  12  •  33  — "  make  tko  tree  good,  and 
its  fruit  good  "  —  combines  both.  Acts  depend  upon  nature ;  but  nature  agam  depends  upon 
the  primary  decisions  of  the  will  ( "  make  the  tree  good  "  ).  Some  determinism  is  not  denied ; 
but  it  is  partly  limited  [  by  the  will's  remaining  power  of  choice  ]  and  partly  traced 
back  to  a  former  self -determining."  Ibid.,  67—  "  If  freedom  be  the  self-determining  of 
the  will  from  that  which  is  undetermined.  Determinism  is  found  wanting,  —  because  in 
its  most  spiritual  form,  though  it  grants  a  self-determination  of  the  will,  it  is  only  such 
a  one  as  springs  from  a  determinateness  already  present ;  and  Indifferentism  is  found 
wanting  too,  because  while  it  maintains  indeterminateness  as  presupposed  in  every  act 
of  will,  it  does  not  recognize  an  actual  self-determining  on  the  pai't  of  the  will,  which, 

though  it  be  a  self-determining,  yet  begets  determinateness  of  character We 

must,  therefore,  hold  the  doctrine  of  a  cundiUo)ial  and  Uinitcd  freedom." 

E.  Will  and  contrary  choice.  —  (  «  )  Though  no  act  of  pure  will  is  pos- 
sible, the  soul  may  jjut  forth  single  voHtions  in  a  direction  opposed  to  its 
previous  ruling  purpose,  and  thus  far  man  has  the  power  of  a  contrary 
choice  (  Eom.  7:18  —  "to  will  is  present  with  me  "  ).  {b)  But  in  so  far  as 
will  has  entered  into  and  revealed  itself  in  permanent  states  of  intellect 
and  sensibility  and  in  a  settled  bent  of  the  will  itself,  man  cannot  by  a 
single  act  reverse  his  moral  state,  and  in  this  resj^ect  has  not  the  power  of 
a  contrary  choice.  ( c  )  In  this  latter  case  he  can  change  his  character  only 
indirectly,  by  turning  his  attention  to  considerations  fitted  to  awaken 
opposite  disjiositions,  and  by  thus  summoning  uj)  motives  to  an  oi^posite 
course. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  act  of  pure  will.  Peters,  Willenswelt,  126— "  Jedes  Wol- 
len  ist  ein  Etwas  wollcn  "  — "all  willing  is  a  willing  of  some  thing";  it  has  an  object 
which  the  mind  conceives,  which  awakens  the  sensibility,  and  which  the  will  strives 
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to  realize.  Cause  without  alternative  is  not  true  cause.  J.  F.  Watts :  "  We  know  caus- 
ality only  as  we  know  will,  i.  c,  where  of  two  possibles  it  makes  one  actual.  A  cause 
may  therefore  have  more  than  one  certain  effect.  In  the  external  material  world  we 
cannot  find  cmise,  Init  only  antecedent.  To  construct  a  theory  of  the  will  from  a  study 
of  the  material  universe  is  to  seek  the  living-  among-  the  dead.  Will  is  power  to  mal.c  a 
decision,  not  to  be  made  by  decisions,  to  decide  between  motives,  and  not  to  be  deter- 
mined by  motives.  Who  conducts  the  trial  between  motives  ?  Only  the  self."  While 
we  agree  with  the  above  in  its  assertion  of  the  certainty  of  nature's  sequences,  we 
object  to  its  attribution  even  to  natui-e  of  anything-  like  necessity.  Since  nature's  laws 
are  merely  the  habits  of  God,  God's  causality  in  nature  is  the  regulai-ity,  not  of  neces- 
sity, but  of  freedom.  We  too  are  free  at  the  strategic  points.  Automatic  as  most  of 
our  action  is,  there  are  times  when  we  know  ourselves  to  have  power  of  initiative ; 
when  we  put  under  our  feet  the  motives  which  have  dominated  us  in  the  past ;  when 
we  mark  out  new  coui-ses  of  action.  In  these  critical  times  we  assert  our  manhood  ; 
but  for  them  we  would  be  no  better  than  the  beasts  that  perish.  "  Unless  above  him- 
self he  can  erect  himself,  How  mean  a  thing  is  man ! " 

Will,  with  no  remaining  power  of  contrary  choice,  may  be  brute  will,  but  it  is  not 
free  will.  We  therefore  deny  the  relevancy  of  Herbert  Spencer's  argument,  in  his 
Data  of  Ethics,  and  in  his  Psychology,  2:503— "Psychical  changes  either  conform  to 
law,  or  they  do  not.  If  they  do  not  conform  to  law,  no  science  of  Psychology  is  pos- 
sible. If  they  do  conform  to  law,  there  cannot  be  any  such  thing  as  free  will."  Spinoza 
also.  In  his  Ethics,  holds  that  the  stone,  as  it  falls,  would  if  it  were  conscious  think  it- 
self free,  and  with  as  much  justice  as  man  ;  for  it  is  doing  that  to  which  its  constitution 
leads  it ;  but  no  more  can  be  said  for  him.  Fisher,  Nature  and  Method  of  Revelation, 
xiii  — "To  try  to  collect  the  '  data  of  ethics '  wliei)  there  is  no  recognition  of  man  as  a 
personal  agent,  capable  of  frerly  originating  the  conduct  and  the  states  of  will  for 
Avhich  he  is  morally  responsible,  is  labor  lost."  Fisher,  chapter  on  the  Personality  of 
God,  in  Grounds  of  Theistic  and  Christian  Belief —  "Self-determination,  as  the  verj' 
term  signifies,  is  attended  with  an  irresistible  conviction  that  the  direction  of  the  will  is 

self-imparted That  the  wiU  is  free,  that  is,  not  constrained  by  causes  e.xterior, 

which  is/((((((i.'-'ni  —  and  not  a  mere  spontaneity,  confined  to  one  path  by  a  force  acting 
from  within,  which  is  delcrminmn  —  \B  immediately  evident  to  every  unsophisticated 
mind.  We  can  initiate  action  by  an  efficiency  which  is  neither  irresistibly  controlled 
by  motives,  nor  determined,  without  any  capacity  of  alternative  action,  by  a  proneness 
inherent  in  its  nature Motives  have  an  influence,  but  influence  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded -with  cmisal  eflQciency." 

Talbot,  on  Will  and  Free  Will,  Bap.  Rev.,  .July,  1882  — "Will  is  neither  a  power  of 
unconditioned  self-determination  —  which  is  not  freedom,  but  an  aimless,  ii-rational, 
fatalistic  power  ;  nor  imre  spontaneity  — which  excludes  from  will  all  law  but  its  own  ; 
but  it  is  rather  a  power  of  originating  action  —  a  power  which  is  limited  however  by 
inborn  dispositions,  by  acquired  habits  and  convictions,  by  feelings  and  social  relations." 
Ernest  Naviile,  in  Rev.  Chretienne,  Jan.  1878 : 7  —  "  Our  liberty  does  not  consist  in  pro- 
ducing an  action  of  which  it  is  the  only  source.  It  consists  in  choosing  between  two 
preexistent  Impulses.  It  is  choice,  not  creation,  that  is  our  destiny —  a  drop  of  water 
that  can  choose  whether  it  will  go  into  the  Rhine  or  the  Rhone.  Gravity  carries  it 
(]„^n,  —  it  chooses  only  its  direction.  Impulses  do  not  come  from  the  will,  but  from  the 
sensibility ;  but  free  will  chooses  between  these  impulses."  Bowne,  Metaphysics,  1G9  — 
"  Freedom  is  not  a  power  of  acting  without,  or  apart  from,  motives,  but  simply  a  power 
of  choosing  an  end  or  law,  and  of  governing  one's  self  accordingly."  Porter,  Moral 
Science,  77-111  — Willis  "not  a  power  to  choose  without  motive."  It  "  does  not  exclude 
motives  to  the  contrary."  Volition  "supposes  two  or  more  objects  between  which 
election  is  made.    It  is  an  act  of  preference,  and  to  prefer  implies  that  one  motive  is 

chosen  to  the  exclusion  of  another To  the  conception  and  the  act  two  motives  at 

least  are  required."  Ly all.  Intellect,  Emotions,  and  Moral  Nature,  581,  592  —  "  The  will 
follows  reasons,  inducements  — but  it  is  not  caused.  It  obeys  or  acts  under  inducement, 
but  it  does  so  sovereignly.  It  exhibits  the  phenomena*  of  activity,  in  relation  to  the 
very  motive  it  obeys.  It  obeys  it,  rather  than  another.  It  determines,  in  reference  to 
it,  that  this  is  the  very  motive  it  will  obey.  There  is  undoubtedly  this  phenomenon 
exhibited  :  the  will  obeying  — but  elective,  active,  in  its  obedience.  If  it  be  asked  how 
this  is  possible  — how  the  will  can  be  under  the  influence  of  motive,  and  yet  possess  an 
intellectual  activity  — we  reply  that  this  is  one  of  those  ultimate  phenomena  which 
must  be  admitted,  while  they  cannot  be  explained." 
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F.  Will  ami  resijonsibility.  —  (a)  By  rei^eated  acts  of  will  put  fortli  iu 
a  given  moral  direction,  the  affections  may  become  so  confii'med  in  evil  or 
in  good  as  to  make  previously  certain,  tliough  not  necessary,  the  future 
good  or  evil  action  of  the  man.  Thus,  while  the  wUl  is  free,  the  man  may 
be  the  "bondservant  of  sin"  (John  8  :  31-36)  or  the  "servant  of  right- 
eousness" (Eom.  G  :  15-23  ;  ef.  Heb.  12-23 — "spirits  of  just  men  made 
l^erf  ect ").  {b)  Man  is  responsible  for  all  effects  of  will,  as  well  as  for  will 
itself ;  for  voluntary  affections,  as  well  as  for  voluntary  acts  ;  for  the 
intellectual  views  into  which  wUl  has  entered,  as  well  as  for  the  acts  of  will 
by  which  these  views  have  been  formed  iu  the  j)ast  or  are  maintained  in 
the  present  ( 2  Pet.  3  : 5  —"wilfully  forget "). 

Ladd,  Philosophy  of  Knowledg-e,  415  — "The  self  stands  between  the  two  laws  of 
Nature  and  of  Conscience,  and,  under  perpetual  limitations  from  both,  exercises  its 
choice.  Thus  it  becomes  more  and  more  enslaved  by  the  one,  or  more  and  more  free 
by  habitually  choosing-  to  follow  the  other.  Our  conception  of  causality  according  to 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  our  conception  of  the  other  causality  of  freedom,  are  both 
derived  from  one  and  the  same  experience  of  the  self.  There  arises  a  seeming 
antinomy  only  when  we  hypostatize  each  severally  and  apart  from  the  other." 
R.  T.  Smith,  Man's  Knowledge  of  Man  and  of  God,  69—"  Making  a  will  is  significant. 
Here  the  action  of  will  is  limited  by  conditions :  the  amount  of  the  testator's  property, 
the  number  of  his  relatives,  the  nature  of  the  objects  of  bounty  within  his  knowl- 
edge." 

Harris,  Philos.  Basis  of  Theism,  349-407  —  "Action  without  motives,  or  contrai-y  to  all 
motives,  would  be  irrational  action.  Instead  of  being  free,  it  would  be  like  the  con- 
vulsions of  epilepsy.  Motives  =  sensibilities.  Motive  is  not  cause ;  does  not  determine ; 
is  oulj'  influence.  Yet  determination  is  always  made  under  the  influence  of  motives. 
Unifoi'mity  of  action  is  not  to  be  explained  by  any  law  of  uniform  influence  of 
motives,  but  by  character  iu  the  will.  By  its  choice,  will  forms  in  itself  a  character ;  by 
action  in  accoi-dauce  with  this  choice,  it  confirms  and  develops  the  character.  Choice 
modifies  sensibilities,  and  so  modifies  motives.  Volitional  action  expresses  character, 
but  also  forms  and  modifies  it.  Man  may  change  his  choice ;  yet  intellect,  sensibility, 
motive,  habit,  remain.  Evil  choice,  having  formed  intellect  and  sensibility  into  accord 
with  itself,  must  be  a  powerful  hindrance  to  fundamental  change  by  new  and  contrary 
choice  ;  and  gives  small  ground  to  expect  that  man  left  to  himself  ever  will  make  the 
change.  After  will  has  acquired  character  by  choices,  its  determinations  are  not  tran- 
sitions from  complete  indeterminateness  or  indifference,  but  are  more  or  less  expres- 
sions of  character  already  formed.  The  theory  that  indifference  is  essential  to  freedom 
implies  that  will  never  acquires  character ;  that  voluntary  action  is  atomistic ;  that 
every  act  is  disintegrated  from  every  other;  that  character,  if  acquired,  would  be 
incompatible  with  freedom.  Character  is  a  choice,  yet  a  choice  which  persists,  which 
modifies  sensibility  and  intellect,  and  which  influences  subsequent  determinations." 

My  freedom  then  is  fi-eedom  within  limitations.  Heredity  and  environment,  and 
above  all  the  settled  dispositions  which  are  the  product  of  past  acts  of  will,  render  a 
lai'ge  part  of  human  action  practically  automatic.  The  deterministic  theory  is  valid 
for  perhaps  nine-tenths  of  human  activity.  Mason,  Faith  of  the  Gosi)el,  118, 119  —  "  We 
naturally  will  with  a  bias  toward  evil.  To  act  accoi'ding  to  the  perfection  of  nature 
Avould  be  true  freedom.  And  this  man  has  lost.  He  recognizes  that  he  is  not  his  true 
self.  It  is  only  with  difficulty  that  he  works  toward  his  true  self  again.  By  the  fall  of 
Adam,  the  will,  which  before  was  conditiotied  but  free,  is  now  not  only  conditioned  but 
enslaved.  Nothing  but  the  action  of  grace  can  free  it."  Tennyson,  In  Memoriam, 
Introduction:  "  Our  wills  are  ours,  we  know  not  how;  Our  wills  are  oui-s,  to  make 
them  thine."  Studying  the  action  of  the  sinful  will  alone,  oue  might  conclude  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  freedom.  Christian  ethics,  in  distinction  from  naturalistic 
ethics,  reveals  most  clearly  the  degradation  of  our  nature,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
uiscloses  the  remedy  iu  Christ:  "  If  therefore  the  Son  sliall  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed  "  (John 
5:36). 

Mind,  Oct.  1882  :  567  —  "  Kant  seems  to  be  in  quest  of  the  phantasmal  freedom  which 
is  supposed  to  consist  in  the  absence  of  determination  by  motives.  The  error  of  the 
■^terminists  from  which  this  idea  is  the  recoil,  involves  an  equal  abstraction  of  the 
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man  from  his  thoughts,  and  interprets  the  relation  between  the  two  as  an  instance  of 
the  mechanical  causality  which  exists  between  two  thing-s  in  nature.  The  point  to  be 
grasped  in  the  controvei-sy  is  that  a  man  and  his  motives  are  one,  and  that  consequently 

he  is  in  every  instance  self-determined Indeterminism  is  tenable  only  if  an  ego 

can  be  found  which  is  not  an  ego  already  determinate ;  but  such  an  ego,  though  it  may 
be  logically  distinguished  and  verbally  expressed,  is  not  a  factor  in  psychology."  Mor- 
ell,  Mental  Philosophy,  390  —  "  Motives  determine  the  will,  and  so  far  the  will  is  not 
free ;  but  the  man  governs  the  motives,  allowing  them  a  less  or  a  greater  power  of 
influencing  his  life,  and  so  far  the  man  is  a  free  agent."  Santayana:  "A  freeman, 
because  he  is  free,  may  make  himself  a  slave ;  but  once  a  slave,  because  he  is  a  slave, 
he  cannot  make  himself  free."  Sidgwick,  Method  of  Ethics,  51,  65— "  This  almost  over- 
whelming cumulative  proof  [of  necessity]  seems,  however,  more  than  balanced  by  a 
single  argument  on  the  other  side  :  the  immediate  affirmation  of  consciousness  in  the 
moment  of  deliberate  volition.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  think,  at  each  moment,  that 
my  volition  is  completely  determined  liy  my  formed  character  and  the  motives  acting 
upon  it.  The  opposite  conviction  is  so  strong  as  to  be  absolutely  unshaken  by  the 
evidence  brought  against  it.    I  cannot  believe  it  to  be  illusory." 

G.  Inferences  from  this  \aew  of  the  will.  —  [a)  We  can  be  responsible 
for  the  voluntary  evil  affections  with  which  we  are  born,  and  for  the  will's 
inherited  pref(H-ence  of  selfishness,  only  upon  the  hypothesis  that  we 
originated  these  states  of  the  affections  and  will,  or  had  a  part  in  originat- 
ing them.  Scripture  fvirnishes  this  explanation,  in  its  doctrine  of  Original 
Sin,  or  the  doctrine  of  a  common  apostasy  of  the  race  in  its  first  father, 
and  our  derivation  of  a  corrupted  natm-e  hj  natural  generation  from  him. 
(  b )  While  there  remains  to  man,  even  in  his  present  condition,  a  natural 
power  of  will  by  Avhich  he  may  put  f(n-th  transient  volitions  externally 
conformed  to  tlie  divine  kw  and  so  may  to  a  limited  extent  modify  his 
character,  it  still  remains  true  that  the  sinful  bent  of  his  affections  is  not 
du-ectly  under  his  control ;  and  this  bent  constitutes  a  motive  to  evU  so 
constant,  inveterate,  and  powerful,  that  it  actually  influences  every  member 
of  the  race  to  reaffirm  his  evO  choice,  and  renders  necessary  a  special 
working  of  God's  Spirit  upon  his  heart  to  ensure  his  salvation.  Hence  the 
Scripture  doctrine  of  Eegeneration. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  "  psychical  automatism  "  ( Ladd,  Philos.  Mind,  109 ).  Mother  ; 
"  Oscar,  wliy  can't  j'ou  be  good  ?  "  "  Mamma,  it  makes  me  so  tired  ! "  The  wayward 
four-year-old  is  a  type  of  universal  humanity.  Men  are  born  morally  tired,  though 
they  have  energy  enough  of  other  sorts.  Tlie  man  who  sins  may  lose  all  freedom,  so 
that  his  soul  becomes  a  seething  mass  of  eructant  evil.  T.  C.  Chambei'lain :  "  Condi- 
tions may  make  choices  run  rigidly  in  one  direction  and  give  as  fixed  uniformity  as  in 
physical  phenomena.  Put  before  a  million  typical  Americans  the  choice  between  a 
quarter  and  a  dime,  and  rigid  uniformity  of  results  can  be  safely  predicted."  Yet  Dr. 
Chamberlain  not  only  grants  but  claims  liberty  of  choice.  Romanes,  Mind  and  Motion, 
155_160— "Though  volitions  are  largely  determined  by  other  and  external  causes,  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  are  determined  necessarily,  and  this  makes  all  tlie  difference 
between  the  theories  of  will  as  bond  or  free.  Their  intrinsic  character  as  first  causes 
protects  them  from  being  coerced  by  these  causes  and  therefore  from  becoming  only 
the  mere  effects  of  them.  The  condition  to  the  effective  operation  of  a  motive— as 
distinguished  from  a  motor  — is  the  acquiescence  of  the  first  cause  upon  whom  that 
motive  is  operating."  Fichte  :  "  If  any  one  adopting  the  dogma  of  necessity  should 
remain  virtuous,  we  must  seek  the  cause  of  his  goodness  elsewhere  than  in  the  iunoc- 
uousness  of  his  doctrine.  Upon  the  supposition  of  free  will  alone  can  duty,  virtue, 
and  morality  have  any  existence."  Lessing:  "  Kein  Mensch  muss  miissen."  Delitzsch  : 
"  Der  Mensch,  wie  er  jetzt  ist,  ist  wahlf rei,  aber  nicht  machtf rei." 

Kant  regarded  freedom  as  an  exception  to  the  law  of  natural  causality.  But  this 
freedom  is  not  phenomenal  but  noumenal,  for  causality  is  not  a  category  of  noumena. 
From  this  freedom  we  get  our  whole  idea  of  personality,  for  personality  is  freedom  of 
the  whole  soul  from  the  mechanism  of  nature.    Kant  treated  scornfully  the  determin- 
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ism  of  Leibnitz.  He  said  it.  was  the  freedom  of  a  turnspit,  which  when  once  wound 
up  directed  its  own  movements,  i.  c,  was  merely  automatic.  Compare  with  this  the 
view  of  Baldwin,  I'sychology,  Feeling  and  Will,  373  —  "  Free  choice  is  a  synthesis,  the 
outcome  of  which  Is  in  every  case  conditioned  upon  its  elements,  bvit  in  no  case 
caused  by  them.  A  logical  inference  is  conditioned  upon  its  premises,  but  it  is  not 
caused  by  them.  Both  inference  and  choice  express  the  nature  of  the  conscious 
principle  and  the  unique  metliod  of  its  life.  .  .  .  The  motives  do  not  grow  into  voli- 
tions, nor  does  the  volition  stand  apart  from  the  motives.    The  motives  are  partial 

expressions,  the  volition  is  a  tot^il  expression,  of  the  same  existence Freedom  is 

the  expression  of  one's  self  conditioned  by  past  choices  and  present  environment." 
Shakespeare,  Hamlet,  3  :  4—"  Refrain  to-night.  And  that  shall  lend  a  kind  of  easiness 
To  the  next  abstinence :  the  next  more  easy  :  For  use  can  almost  change  the  stamp  of 
nature,  And  either  curb  the  devil  or  throw  him  out  Witli  wondrous  potency."  3:3 — 
"Purpose  is  but  the  slave  to  memory;  Of  violent  birth  but  poor  validity."  4:7  — 
"  That  we  would  do.  We  should  do  when  we  would  ;  for  this  ^could  changes  And  hath 
abatements  and  delays  as  many  As  there  are  tongues,  are  hands,  are  accidents." 
Goethe :  "  Von  der  Gewalt  die  alle  Wesen  bindet,  Bef reit  der  Mensch  sich  der  sich 
llberwindet." 

Scotus  Novanticus  (Prof.  Laurie  of  Edinburgh),  Ethica,  387  — "The  chief  good  is 
fulness  of  life  achieved  through  law  by  the  action  of  will  as  reason  on  sensibility.  .  .  . 
Immorality  is  the  letting  loose  of  feeling,  in  opposition  to  the  idea  and  the  law  in  it ; 

it  Is  individuality  in  opposition  to  personality In  immorality,  will  is  defeated, 

the  personality  overcome,  and  the  suliject  volitionizes  just  as  a  dog  volitionizes.  The 
subject  takes  possession  of  the  pei-sonality  and  uses  it  for  its  natural  desires."  Maudsley, 
Physiology  of  Mind,  456,  quotes  Ribot,  Diseases  of  the  Will,  133—"  Will  is  not  the 
cause  of  anything.  It  is  like  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  which  is  an  effect,  without  being  a 
cause.  It  is  the  highest  force  which  nature  has  yet  developed  —  the  last  consummate 
blossom  of  all  her  marvellous  works."  Yet  Maudsley  argues  that  the  mind  itself  has 
power  to  prevent  insanity.  This  implies  that  there  is  an  owner  of  the  instrument 
endowed  with  power  and  responsibility  to  keep  it  in  order.  Man  can  do  much,  but 
God  can  do  more. 

H.  Sj)ecial  objections  to  the  deter miuistic  theory  of  the  -will. —  Deter- 
minism holds  that  man's  actions  are  uniformly  determined  by  motives 
acting  upon  his  character,  and  that  he  has  no  i^ower  to  change  these 
motives  or  to  act  contrary  to  them.  This  denial  that  the  will  is  free  has 
serious  and  pernicioiis  consequences  in  theology.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
weakens  even  if  it  does  not  destroy  man's  con\'iction  with  regard  to  respon- 
sibility, sin,  guilt  and  retribution,  and  so  obscures  the  need  of  atonement ; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  weakens  if  it  does  not  destroy  man's  faith  in  his  own 
poAver  as  well  as  in  God's  power  of  initiating  action,  and  so  obscures  the 
possibility  of  atonement. 

Determinism  is  exemplified  in  Omar  Khiiyydm's  Rubdiyat:  "With  earth's  first  clay 
they  did  the  last  man  knead.  And  there  of  the  last  harvest  sowed  the  seed;  And 
the  first  morning  of  creation  wrote  What  the  last  dawn  of  reckoning  shall  read." 
William  James,  Will  to  Believe,  145-183,  shows  that  determinism  involves  pessimism  or 
subjectivism  — good  and  evil  are  merely  means  of  increasing  knowledge.  The  result 
of  subjectivism  is  in  theology  autinomianism  ;  in  literature  romanticism ;  in  practical 
life  sensuality  or  sensualism,  as  in  Rousseau,  Renan  and  Zola.  Hutton,  review  of 
Clifford  in  Contcmp.  Thoughts  and  Thinkers,  1:354  — "The  determinist  says  there 
would  be  no  moral  quality  in  actions  that  did  not  express  previous  tendency,  i.  e.,  a 
man  is  responsible  only  for  what  he  cannot  help  doing.  No  effort  against  the  grain 
will  be  made  by  him  who  believes  that  his  interior  mechanism  settles  for  him  whether 
he  shall  make  it  or  no."  Royce,  World  and  Individual,  3 :  343—"  Your  unique  voices  in 
the  divine  symphony  are  no  more  the  voices  of  moral  agents  than  are  the  stones  of  a 
mosaic."  The  French  monarch  announced  that  all  his  subjects  should  be  free  to  choose 
their  own  religion,  but  he  added  that  nobody  should  choose  a  different  religion  from 
the  king's.  "  Johnnj%  did  you  give  your  little  sister  the  choice  between  those  two 
apples?"  "Yes,  Mamma;  I  told  her  she  could  have  the  little  one  or  none,  and  she 
chose  the  little  one."    Hobson's  choice  was  always  the  choice  of  the  last  horse  in  the 
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row.    The  bai'tender  with  revolver  in  hand  met  all  ci-iticisms  upon  the  quality  of  his 
liquor  with  the  remark :  "  You  '11  drink  that  whiskj-,  and  you  '11  like  it  too  !  " 

Balfour,  Foundations  of  Belief,  33  —  "  There  must  be  implicitly  present  to  primitive 
man  the  sense  of  freedom,  since  his  fetithism  larg-cly  consists  in  attributing  to  inani- 
mate objects  the  spontaneity  which  he  finds  in  himself."  Freedom  does  not  contradict 
conservation  of  energ-y.  Professor  Lodg-e,  in  Natui-e,  March  26,  1891  — "Although 
expenditure  of  energy  is  needed  to  increase  the  speed  of  matter,  none  is  needed  to  alter 
its  direction.  .  .  .  The  rails  that  guide  a  train  do  not  propel  it,  nor  do  they  retard  it; 
they  have  no  essential  effect  upon  its  energy  but  a  guiding  effect."  J.  J.  Murphy,  Nat. 
Selection  and  Spir.  Freedom,  170-303  — "  Will  does  not  create  force  but  directs  it.  A 
very  small  force  is  able  to  guide  the  action  of  a  great  one,  as  in  the  steering  of  a 
modern  steamship."  James  Seth,  in  Philos.  Rev.,  3  :  285,  286  —  "  As  life  is  not  energy 
but  a  determiner  of  the  i)aths  of  energy,  so  the  will  is  a  cause,  in  the  sense  that  it  con- 
trols and  directs  the  channels  which  activity  shall  take."  See  also  James  Seth,  Ethical 
Principles,  345-388,  and  Freedom  as  Ethical  Postulate,  9  —  "  The  philosophical  proof  of 
freedom  must  be  the  demonstration  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  categories  of  science :  its 
philosophical  disproof  must  be  the  demonstration  of  the  adequacy  of  such  scientiflc 
categories."  Shadworth  Hodgson :  "  Either  liberty  is  true,  and  then  the  categories  are 
insufficient,  or  the  categories  are  sufficient,  and  then  liberty  is  a  delusion,"  Wagner  is 
the  composer  of  determinism;  there  is  no  freedom  or  guilt;  action  is  the  result  of 
influence  and  environment ;  a  mysterious  fate  rules  all.  Life :  "  The  views  upon  hered- 
ity Of  scientists  remind  one  That,  shape  one's  conduct  as  one  may.  One's  future  is 
behind  one." 

We  trace  willing  in  God  back,  not  to  motives  and  antecedents,  but  to  his  infinite 
personality.  H  man  is  made  in  God's  image,  why  we  may  not  trace  man's  willing  also 
back,  not  to  motives  and  antecedents,  but  to  his  finite  pei-sonaUty  ?  We  speak  of 
God's  flat,  but  we  may  speak  of  man's  flat  also.  Napoleon :  "  There  shall  be  no  Alps  1 " 
Dutch  William  III :  "I  may  fall,  but  shall  fight  every  ditch,  and  die  in  tlie  last  one  !  " 
When  God  energizes  the  will,  it  becomes  indomitable.  Phil.  4 :  13  —  "  I  can  do  all  things  in  Mm 
that  strengtheneth  me."  Dr.  E.  G.  Robinson  was  theoretically  a  determinist,  and  wrongly 
held  that  the  highest  conceivable  freedom  is  to  act  out  one's  own  nature.  He  regarded 
the  will  as  only  the  nat  ure  in  movement.  Will  is  self-determining,  not  in  the  sense  that 
will  determines  the  self,  but  in  the  sense  that  self  determines  the  will.  The  will  cannot 
be  compelled,  for  unless  self-determined  it  is  no  longer  will.  Observation,  history  and 
logic,  he  thought,  lead  to  necessitarianism.  But  consciousness,  he  conceded,  testifies 
to  freedom.  Consciousness  must  be  trusted,  though  we  cannot  reconcile  the  two. 
The  will  is  as  great  a  mystery  as  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Single  volitions,  he  says, 
are  often  directly  in  the  face  of  the  current  of  a  man's  life.  Yet  he  held  that  M'e  have 
no  consciousness  of  the  power  of  a  contrary  choice.  Consciousness  can  testify  only  to 
what  springs  out  of  the  moral  nature,  not  to  the  moral  nature  itself. 

Lotze,  ReUgifmsphilosophie,  section  61  —"An  indeterminate  choice  is  of  course  incom- 
prehensible and  inexplical)le,  for  if  it  were  comprehensible  and  explicable  by  the 
human  intellect,  if,  that  is,  it  could  be  seen  to  follow  necessarily  from  the  preexisting 
conditions,  it  from  the  nature  of  the  case  could  not  be  a  morally  free  choice  at  all.  .  .  . 
But  we  cannot  comprehend  any  more  how  the  mind  can  move  the  muscles,  nor  how  a 
moving  stone  can  set  another  stone  in  motion,  nor  how  the  Absolute  calls  into  exist- 
ence our  individual  selves."  Upton,  Hibbert  Lectures,  308  327,  gives  an  able  expose  of 
the  deterministic  fallacies.  He  cites  Martiueau  and  Balfour  in  England,  Renouvier  and 
Fonsegrive  in  France,  Edward  Zellcr,  Kuno  Fischer  and  Saarschmidt  in  Germany,  and 
William  James  in  America,  as  recent  advocates  of  free  will. 

Martineau,  Study,  2  :  227  —  "  Is  there  not  a  Causal  Self,  over  and  above  the  Caused 
Self,  or  rather  the  Caused  State  and  contents  of  the  self  left  as  a  deposit  from  previous 
behavior  ?  Absolute  idealism,  like  Green's,  will  not  recognize  the  existence  of  this 
Causal  Self  "  ;  Study  of  Religion,  2  :  195-324,  and  especially  240  —  "  Where  two  or  more 
rival  preconceptions  enter  the  field  together,  they  cannot  compare  themselves  inter  se : 
they  need  and  meet  a  superior :  it  rests  with  the  mind  itself  to  decide.  The  decision 
will  not  be  luimotivcd,  for  it  \\-ill  have  its  reasons.  It  will  not  be  unconformable  to  the 
characteristics  of  the  mind,  for  it  will  express  its  preferences.  But  none  the  less  is  it 
issued  by  a  free  cause  that  elects  among  the  conditions,  and  is  not  elected  by  them." 
241  —  "  So  far  from  admitting  that  different  effects  cannot  come  from  the  same  cause. 
I  even  venture  on  the  paradox  that  nothing  is  a  proper  cause  which  is  limited  to  one 
effect."  309—  "  Freedom,  in  the  sense  of  option,  and  will,  as  the  power  of  deciding  an 
alternative,  have  no  place  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Gerraau  schools."    311  —  "  The  whole 
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illusion  of  Necessity  spring-s  from  the  attempt  to  fling  out,  for  contemplation  in  the 
field  of  Natui-e,  the  creative  new  beginnings  centered  in  personal  subjects  that  tran- 
scend it." 

See  also  H.  B.  Smith,  System  of  Christ.  Theol.,  236-251 ;  Mansel,  Proleg.  Log.,  113-155, 
270-278,  and  Metaphysics,  360  ;  Gregory,  Christian  Ethics,  60;  Abp.  Manning,  inContem. 
Rev.,  Jan.  1871 :  468  ;  Ward,  Philos.  of  Theism,  1 :  287-352 ;  2  : 1-79,  274-349  ;  Bp.  Temple, 
Bampton  Lect.,  1884  :  69-96  ;  Row,  Man  not  a  Machine,  in  Present  Day  Tracts,  5  :  no.  30  ; 
Richards,  Lectures  on  Theology,  97-153 ;  Solly,  The  Will,  167-203 ;  William  James,  The 
Dilemma  of  Determinism,  in  Unitarian  Review,  Sept.  1884,  and  in  The  Will  to  Believe, 
145-ia3;  T.  H.  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  90-159;  Upton,  Hibbert  Lectures,  310; 
Bradley,  in  Mind,  July,  1886 ;  Bradford,  Heredity  and  Christian  Problems,  70-101 ;  lUing- 
worth,  Divine  Immanence,  229-354 ;  Ladd,  Philos.  of  Conduct,  133-188.  For  Lotze's  view 
of  the  Will,  see  his  Philos.  of  Religion,  95-106,  and  his  Practical  Philosophy,  35-50. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE   ORIGINAL   STATE   OF   MAN. 

In  determining  man's  original  state,  we  are  wliolly  dependent  upon 
Scripture.  This  represents  human  nature  as  comiug  from  God's  hand, 
and  therefore  "  very  good  "  (  Gen.  1  :  31 ).  It  moreover  draws  a  parallel 
between  man's  first  state  and  that  of  his  restoration  (  Col.  3  :  10  ;  Eph.  4  : 
24).  In  iuterjjreting  these  passages,  however,  we  are  to  remember  the 
twofold  danger,  on  the  one  hand  of  putting  man  so  high  that  no  progress 
is  conceivable,  on  the  other  hand  of  putting  him  so  low  that  he  could  not 
fall.  We  shall  the  more  easily  avoid  these  dangers  by  distinguishing 
between  the  essentials  and  the  incidents  of  man's  original  state. 

Gen.  1 :  31  —  "  And  God  saw  everything  that  he  had  made,  and,  behold,  it  was  very  good  "  ;  Col.  3:10  —  "  the  new 
man,  that  is  being  renewed  unto  knowledge  after  the  image  of  him  that  created  him  " ;  EpL  4  :  24  —  "  the  new  man  that 
after  God  hath  been  created  in  righteousness  and  holiness  of  truth." 

Philippi,  Glaubenslehre,  2  :  337-399— "  The  original  state  must  be  (1)  a  contrast  to 
sin ;  ( 2 )  a  parallel  to  the  state  of  restoration.  Dilliculties  in  the  way  of  understanding 
it :  (1 )  What  lives  in  regeneration  is  something  foreign  to  our  present  nature  (  "it  is  no 
longer  I  that  live,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me  "  — Gal.  2  :  20 ) ;  but  the  original  state  was  something  native. 
( 2)  It  was  a  state  of  childhood.  We  cannot  fully  enter  into  childhood,  though  we  see 
it  about  us,  and  have  ourselves  been  through  it.  The  original  state  is  yet  more  dillicult 
to  reproduce  to  reason.  ( 3  )  ^Man's  external  circumstances  and  his  organization  have 
suffered  great  changes,  so  that  the  present  is  no  sign  of  the  past.  We  must  recur  to  the 
Scriptures,  therefore,  as  well-nigh  our  only  guide."  John  Cau-d,  l-^ind.  Ideas  of  Chris- 
tianity, 1 :  164-195,  points  out  that  ideal  perfection  is  to  be  looked  for,  not  at  the  outset, 
but  at  the  final  stage  of  the  spiritual  life.  If  man  were  wholly  finite,  he  would  not  know 
his  finitude. 

Lord  Bacon :  "  The  sparkle  of  the  purity  of  man's  first  estate."  Calvin :  "  It  was 
monstrous  impietj-  that  a  son  of  the  earth  should  not  be  satisfied  with  being  made  after 
the  similitude  of  God,  unless  he  could  also  be  equal  with  him."  Prof.  Hastings  :  "  The 
truly  natural  is  not  the  real,  but  the  ideal.  Made  in  the  image  of  God  — between  that 
beginning  and  the  end  stands  God  made  in  the  image  of  man."  On  the  general  sul> 
ject  of  man's  original  state,  see  Zockler,  3 :  283-290 ;  Thomasius,  Christi  Person  und 
Werk,  1 :  215-343 ;  Ebrard,  Dogmatik,  1 :  267-27G ;  Van  Oosterzee,  Dogmatics,  374-375 ; 
Hodge,  Syst.  Theol.,  2  :  92-116. 

I.      EsSENTIAIiS  OF  Man's  ORIGINAIi  StaTE. 

These  are  siimmed  up  in  the  phrase  "the  image  of  God."  In  God's 
image  man  is  said  to  have  been  created  (  Gen.  1  :  26,  27 ).  In  what  did 
this  image  of  God  consist  ?  We  reply  that  it  consisted  in  1.  Natural  like- 
ness to  God,  or  personality  ;  2.  Moral  lilieness  to  God,  or  holiness. 

Gen.  1 :  26, 27 —  "  And  God  said,  let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness And  God  created  man  in 

his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him."  It  is  of  great  importance  to  distinguish  clearly 
between  the  two  elements  embraced  in  this  image  of  God,  the  natural  and  the  moral. 
By  virtue  of  the  first,  man  possessed  certain /acftH/cs  (intellect,  affection,  will);  by 
virtue  of  the  second,  he  had  right  tendencies  ( bent,  proclivity,  disposition  ).  By  virtue 
of  the  first,  he  was  invested  with  certain  powers ;  by  virtue  of  the  second,  a  certain 
direction  was  imparted  to  these  powers.  As  created  in  the  natural  image  of  God,  man 
had  a  moral  natin-c ;  as  created  in  the  moral  image  of  God,  man  had  a  holy  character. 
The fli-8t gave  him  natural  ability;  the  second  gave  him  moral  ability.    The  Greek 
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Fathers  emphasized  the  first  clement,  or  personality ;  the  Latin  Fathers  emphasized 
the  second  olemout,  or  holincfix.    See  Orr,  God's  Image  in  Man. 

As  the  Logos,  or  divine  Reason,  Chi-ist  Jesus,  dwells  in  humanity  and  constitutes  the 
pi'inciple  of  its  being,  humanity  shares  with  Christ  in  tlie  image  of  God.  That  image 
is  never  wholly  lost.  It  is  completely  restored  in  sinners  when  the  Spirit  of  Christ  gains 
control  of  their  wills  and  they  merge  their  life  in  his.  To  those  who  accused  Jesus  of 
blasphemy,  he  replied  by  quoting  the  words  of  Psalm  82  :  6  — "I  said,  Ye  are  gods"— words 
spoken  of  imperfect  earthly  rulers.  Thus,  in  Jolm  10  :  34-36,  Jesus,  who  constitutes  the 
very  essence  of  humanity,  justifios  bis  own  claim  to  divinity  by  showing  that  even  men 
who  represent  God  are  also  in  a  minor  sense  "  partakers  of  the  divine  nature "  ( 2  Pet.  1:4).  Hence 
the  many  legends,  in  heathen  religions,  of  the  divine  descent  of  man.  1  Cor.  11 : 3  — "  tlie  head 
of  oTery  man  is  Christ."  In  every  man,  even  the  most  degraded,  there  is  an  image  of  God  to 
be  brought  out,  as  Michael  Angelo  saw  the  angel  in  the  rough  block  of  marble.  This 
natural  icorth  does  not  imply  icortliineas;  it  implies  only  capacity  for  redemption. 
"  The  abysmal  dapths  of  personality,"  which  Tennyson  speaks  of,  are  sounded,  as  man 
goes  down  in  thought  successively  from  individual  sins  to  sin  of  the  heart  and  to  race- 
sin.  But  "  the  deeper  depth  is  out  of  reach  To  all,  O  God,  but  thee."  From  this  deeper 
depth,  where  man  is  rooted  and  grounded  in  God,  rise  aspirations  for  a  better  life. 
These  are  not  due  to  the  man  himself,  but  to  Christ,  the  immanent  God,  who  ever 
works  within  him.  Fanny  J.  Crosby  :  "  Ilescue  the  perishing.  Care  for  the  dying.  .  .  , 
Down  in  the  human  heart,  crushed  by  the  tempter.  Feelings  lie  buried  that  grace  can 
restore ;  Touched  by  a  loving  heart,  wakened  by  kindness.  Chords  that  were  broken 
will  vibrate  once  more." 

1.     Natural  likeness  to  God,  or  2)ersonalitij. 

Man  was  created  a  iiersonal  being,  and  was  by  tliis  personality  distin- 
giiislied  from  the  brute.  By  personality  we  mean  the  twofold  power  to 
know  self  as  related  to  the  world  and  to  God,  and  to  determine  self  in 
view  of  moral  ends.  By  virtue  of  this  i^ersonality,  man  could  at  his  crea- 
tion choose  which  of  the  objects  of  his  knowledge  —  self,  the  world,  or  God 
— shoidd  be  the  norm  and  centre  of  his  develojjment.  This  natural  like- 
ness to  God  is  inalienable,  and  as  constituting  a  capacity  for  redemption 
gives  value  to  the  life  even  of  the  unregenerate  ( Gen.  9  : 6  ;  1  Cor.  11:7; 
James  3:9). 

For  definitions  of  personality,  see  notes  on  the  Anthropological  Argument,  page  82 ; 
on  Pantheism,  jiages  104, 105;  on  the  Attributes,  pages  253-254;  and  on  the  Person  of 
Christ,  in  Part  VI.  Here  we  may  content  ourselves  with  the  formula :  Personality  = 
self-consciousness  +  self-determination.  Sd/'-consciousness  and  sc;/-dctermination,  as 
distinguished  from  the  consciousness  and  determination  of  the  brute,  involve  all  the 
higher  mental  and  moral  powers  which  constitute  us  men.  Conscience  is  but  a  mode 
of  their  activity.  Notice  that  the  term  '  image '  does  not,  in  man,  imply  perfect  repre- 
sentation. Only  Christ  is  the  "  very  image  "  of  God  (Heb.  1:3),  the  "image  of  the  invisible  God" 
(Col.  1:15  — on  which  see  Lightfoot).  Christ  is  the  image  of  God  absolutely  and  arche- 
typally ;  man,  only  relatively  and  derivatively.  But  notice  also  that,  since  God  is  Spirit, 
man  made  in  God's  image  cannot  be  a  material  thing.  Bj'  virtue  of  his  possession  of 
this  first  element  of  the  image  of  God,  namely,  personality,  materialism  is  excluded. 

This  first  element  of  the  divine  image  man  can  never  lose  until  he  ceases  to  be  man. 
Even  insanity  can  only  obscure  this  natural  image,— it  cannot  destroy  it.  St.  Bernard 
well  said  that  it  could  not  be  burned  out,  even  in  hell.  The  lost  piece  of  money  ( Luke 
15:8)  still  bore  the  image  and  superscription  of  the  king,  even  though  it  did  not  know 
it,  and  did  not  even  know  that  it  was  lost.  Human  nature  is  therefore  to  be  reverenced, 
and  ho  who  destroys  human  life  is  to  be  put  to  death  :  Gen.  9  :  6  —  "  for  in  the  image  of  God  made 
he  man  "  ;  1  Cor.  11:7  —  "a  man  indeed  ought  not  to  have  his  head  veiled,  forasmuch  as  he  is  the  image  and  glory  of 
God  " ;  James  3:9  —  even  men  whom  we  curse  "  are  made  after  the  likeness  of  God ' ' ;  cf.  Ps.  8 : 5  —  "  thou 
hast  made  him  but  little  lower  than  God  "  ;  1  Pet.  2:17  —  "  Honor  all  men."  In  the  being  of  every  man  are 
continents  which  no  Columbus  has  ever  yet  discovered,  depths  of  possible  joy  or  sorrow 
which  no  plummet  has  ever  yet  sounded.  A  whole  heaven,  a  whole  hell,  may  lie  within 
the  compass  of  his  single  soul.  If  we  could  see  the  meanest  real  Christian  as  he  will 
be  in  the  great  hereafter,  we  should  bow  before  him  as  John  bowed  before  the  angel 
in  the  Apocalypse,  for  we  should  not  be  able  to  distinguish  him  from  God  (Rev.  22  :  8, 9 ). 
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Sir  'William  Hamilton :  "  On  earth  there  is  nothing  great  but  man  ;  In  man  there  is 
nothing  great  but  mind."  We  accept  this  dictum  only  if  "mind"  can  be  understood 
to  include  man's  moral  powers  together  with  the  right  direction  of  those  powers. 
Shakespeare,  Hamlet,  3:2  —  "  What  a  piece  of  work  is  man !  how  noble  in  i-eason  I  how 
infinite  in  faculty  !  in  form  and  moving  how  express  and  admirable !  in  action  how  like 
an  angol !  in  apprehension  how  like  a  god  ! "  Pascal :  "  Man  is  greater  than  the  uni- 
verse ;  the  universe  may  crush  him,  but  it  does  not  know  that  it  crushes  him." 
Whiton,  Gloria  Patri,  94  — "God  is  not  only  the  Giver  but  the  Sharer  of  my  life.  My 
natui'al  powers  are  that  part  of  God's  power  which  is  lodged  with  me  in  trust  to  keep 
and  use."  Man  can  bo  an  instrument  of  God,  without  being  an  agent  of  God.  "Each 
man  has  his  place  and  value  as  a  reflection  of  God  and  of  Christ.  Like  a  letter  in  a 
word,  or  a  word  in  a  sentence,  he  gets  his  meaning  from  his  context ;  but  the  sentence 
is  meaningless  without  him ;  rays  from  the  whole  universe  converge  in  him."  John 
Howe's  Living  Temi)le  shows  the  greatness  of  human  nature  in  its  first  construction 
and  even  in  its  ruin.  Onlj'  a  noble  ship  could  make  so  great  a  wreck.  Aristotle,  Prob- 
lem, sec.  30 — "No  excellent  soul  is  exempt  from  a  mixture  of  madness.''  Seneca,  De 
Tran(xuillitate  Animi,  15  —  "  There  is  no  great  genius  without  a  tincture  of  madness." 

Kant :  "So  act  as  to  treat  humanity,  whether  in  thine  own  person  or  in  that  of  any 
other,  in  every  case  as  an  end,  and  never  as  a  means  only."  If  there  is  a  divine  element 
in  every  man,  then  we  have  no  right  to  iixe  a  human  being  merely  for  our  own  pleas- 
ure or  profit.  In  receiving  him  we  reeei\  e  Christ,  and  in  receiving  Christ  we  receive 
him  who  sent  Christ  ( Mat.  10 :  40  ).  Christ  is  the  vine  and  all  men  are  his  natural  branches, 
cutting  theniselves  off  only  when  they  refuse  to  bear  fruit,  and  condemning  them- 
selves to  the  burning  only  because  they  destroy,  so  far  as  they  can  destroy,  God's 
image  in  them,  all  that  makes  them  worth  preserving  (John  15:1-6).  Cicero:  "Homo 
mortalis  dens."  This  possession  of  natural  likeness  to  God,  or  i)crsonality,  involves 
boundless  possibilities  of  good  or  ill,  and  it  constitutes  the  natural  foundation  of  the 
love  for  man  which  is  required  of  us  bj'  the  law.  Indeed  it  constitutes  the  reason  why 
Christ  should  die.  Man  was  worth  redeeming.  The  woman  whose  ring  slipped  from 
her  linger  and  fell  into  the  heap  of  mud  in  the  gutter,  bared  her  white  arm  and  thrust 
her  hand  into  the  slimy  mass  until  she  found  her  ring;  but  she  would  not  have  done 
this  if  the  ring  had  not  contained  a  costly  diamond.  The  lost  piece  of  money,  tlie  lost 
sheep,  the  lost  S(jn,  Wfn-e  worth  effort  to  seek  and  to  .sa\'e  (  Luke  15  ).  IJut,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  folly  when  man,  made  in  the  image  of  God,  "  blinds  himself  with  clay."  The 
man  on  shipboard,  who  playfullj'  tossed  up  the  diamond  ring  which  contained  his 
whole  fortune,  at  last  to  his  distress  tossed  it  overboard.  There  is  a  "merchandise  of  souls" 
(Rev.  18:13)  and  we  must  not  juggle  with  them. 

Christ's  death  for  man,  by  showing  the  worth  of  humanitj-,  has  recreated  ethics. 
"Plato  defended  infanticide  as  under  certain  circumstances  permissible.  Aristotle 
viewed  slavery  as  founded  in  the  nature  of  things.  The  reason  assigned  was  the  essen- 
tial inferiority  of  nature  on  the  part  of  the  enslaved."  But  the  divine  image  in  man 
makes  these  barbarities  no  longer  possible  to  us.  Christ  sometimes  looked  upon  men 
with  anger,  but  he  never  looked  upon  them  with  contempt.  He  taught  the  woman, 
he  blessed  the  child,  he  cleansed  the  leper,  he  raised  the  dead.  His  own  death  revealed 
the  infinite  worth  of  the  meanest  human  soul,  and  taught  us  to  count  all  men  as  breth- 
ren for  whose  salvation  we  maj-  well  laj-  down  our  lives.  George  Washington  answered 
the  salute  of  his  slave.  Abraham  Lincoln  took  off  his  hat  to  a  negro  who  gave  him  his 
blessing  as  he  entered  Richmond  ;  but  a  lady  who  had  been  brought  up  under  the  old 
regime  looked  from  a  window  upon  the  scene  with  unspeakable  horror.  Robert  Burn.s, 
walking  with  a  nobleman  in  Edinburgh,  met  an  old  townsfellow  from  Ayr  and  stopped 
to  talk  with  him.  The  nobleman,  kept  waiting,  grew  restive,  and  afterward  reproved 
Burns  for  talking  to  a  man  with  so  bad  a  coat.  Burns  replied :  "  I  was  not  talking  to  the 
coat,— I  was  talking  to  the  man."  Jean  Ingclow :  "  The  street  and  market  place  Grow 
holy  ground  :  each  face  ~  Pale  faces  marked  with  care.  Dark,  toilworn  brows  —  grows 
fair.  King's  children  are  all  these,  though  want  and  sin  Have  marred  their  beauty, 
glorious  within.  We  maj'  not  pass  them  but  with  reverent  eye."  See  Porter,  Human 
Intellect,  393,  394,  401 ;  Wuttke,  Christian  Ethics,  2  :  43;  Philippi,  Glaubenslehre,  3  :  343. 

2.     Moral  likeness  to  God,  or  holiness. 

In  addition  to  tlie  powers  of  self -consciousness  and  self-determination 
just  mentioned,  man  was  created  witli  such  a  direction  of  the  afl'ections  and 
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the  will,  as  coustituted  God  the  suijreme  end  of  man's  being,  and  consti- 
tuted man  a  finite  reflection  of  God's  moral  attributes.  Since  holiness  is 
the  fundamental  attribute  of  God,  this  must  of  necessity  be  the  chief  attri- 
bute of  his  image  in  the  moral  beings  whom  he  creates.  That  original 
righteousness  was  essential  to  this  image,  is  also  distinctly  taught  in  Script- 
ure ( EccL  7  :29  ;  Eph.  4  :  24  ;  CoL  3  :  10). 

Besides  the  possession  of  natural  powers,  the  image  of  God  involves  the  possession  of 
right  moral  tendencies.  It  is  not  enougli  to  say  that  man  was  created  in  a  state  of 
innocence.  The  Sorii>ture  asserts  that  man  had  a  righteousness  like  God's:  Eccl.  7:29  — 
" God  made  man  upright ' ' ;  Eph.  4  :  24  —  "the  new  man,  that  after  God  hath  been  created  in  righteousness  and  holiness 
of  truth  "  —  here  Meyer  says  :  "  ko-to.  ®i6v,  '  after  God,'  L  e.,  ad  excmplum  Dei,  after  the  pattern 
of  God  (GaL  4:28— Kara  'laaaK,  'after  Isaac '  =  as  Isaac  was).  This  phrase  makes  the 
creation  of  the  new  man  a  parallel  to  that  of  our  first  parents,  who  were  created  after 
God's  image;  they  too,  before  sin  came  into  existence  through  Adam,  were  sinless —  'in 
righteousness  and  holiness  of  truth."'  On  N.  T.  "  truth  "  =  rectitude,  see  Wendt,  Teaching  of 
Jesus,  1 :  25T-2C0. 

Meyer  refers  also,  as  a  parallel  passage,  to  CoL  3  :  10  —  "the  new  man,  that  is  being  renewed  unto 
knowledge  after  the  image  of  him  that  created  him."  Here  the  "  knowledge  "  referred  to  is  that  knowledge 
of  God  which  is  the  source  of  all  virtue,  and  whicli  is  inseparatile  from  holiness  of  heart. 
"  Holiness  has  two  sides  or  phases :  ( 1 )  it  is  perception  and  knowledge  ;  ( 2 )  it  is  inclina- 
tion and  feeling  "  ( Shedd,  Dogm.  Theol.,  3  :  97 ).  On  Eph.  4  :  24  and  Col.  3 :  10,  the  classical 
passages  with  regard  to  man's  original  state,  see  also  the  Commentaries  of  DeWette, 
RUckert,  EUicott,  and  compare  Gen.  5:3  —  "  And  Adam  lived  an  hundred  and  thirty  years,  and  begat  a  son 
in  his  own  likeness,  after  his  image,"  i.  e.,  in  his  own  sinful  likeness,  which  is  evidently  contrasted 
with  the  "  likeness  of  God  "  ( verse  1)  in  which  he  himself  had  been  created  (An.  Par.  Bible). 
2Cor.4:4  —  "  Christ,  who  is  the  image  of  God  "  —  where  the  phrase  "image  of  God"  is  not  simply  the 
natiiral,  but  also  the  mnral,  image.  Since  Christ  is  the  image  of  God  primarilj'  in  his 
holiness,  man's  creation  in  the  image  of  God  must  have  involved  a  holiness  like  Christ's, 
so  far  as  such  holiness  could  belong  to  a  being  yet  untried,  that  is,  so  far  as  respects 
man's  tastes  and  dispositions  prior  to  moral  action. 

"  Couldst  thou  in  vision  see  Thyself  the  man  God  meant.  Thou  nevermore  couldst  be 
The  man  thou  art  —  content."  Newly  created  man  had  right  moral  tendencies,  as  well 
as  freedom  from  actual  fault.  Otherwise  the  communion  with  God  described  in  Genesis 
would  not  have  been  possible.  Goethe :  "  LTnless  the  eye  were  suulike,  how  could  it 
see  the  sun  ?  "  Because  a  holy  disposition  accompanied  man's  innocence,  he  was 
capable  of  obedience,  and  was  guilty  when  he  sinned.  The  loss  of  this  moral  likeness 
to- God  was  the  chief  calamity  of  the  Fall.  Man  is  now  "  the  glory  and  the  scandal  of 
the  universe."  He  has  defaced  the  image  of  God  in  his  nature,  even  though  that  image, 
in  its  natural  aspect,  is  ineffaceable  (  E.  H.  Johnson). 

The  dignity  of  human  nature  consists,  not  so  much  in  what  man  is,  as  in  what  God 
meant  him  to  be,  and  in  what  God  means  him  yet  to  become,  when  the  lost  image  of 
God  is  restored  by  the  union  of  man's  soul  with  Christ.  Because  of  his  future  possi- 
bilities, the  meanest  of  mankind  is  sacred.  The  great  sin  of  the  second  table  of  the  deca- 
logue is  the  sin  of  despising  our  fellow  man.  To  cherish  contempt  for  others  can  have 
its  root  only  in  idolatry  of  self  and  rebellion  against  God.  Abraham  Lincoln  said  well 
that  "God  must  have  liked  common  people,— else  he  would  not  have  made  so  many  of 
them."  Regard  for  the  image  of  God  in  man  leads  also  to  kind  and  reverent  treatment 
even  of  those  lower  animals  in  which  so  many  human  characteristics  are  foreshadowed. 
Bradford,  Heredity  and  Christian  Problems,  166 —  "  The  current  philosophy  says  :  The 
fittest  will  survive ;  let  the  rest  die.  The  religion  of  Christ  says :  That  maxim  as  applied 
to  men  is  just,  only  as  regards  their  characteristics,  of  which  indeed  only  the  fittest 
should  survive.  It  does  not  and  cannot  apply  to  the  men  themselves,  since  all  men, 
being  children  of  God,  are  supremely  fit.  The  very  fact  that  a  human  being  is  sick, 
weak,  poor,  an  outcast,  and  a  vagabond,  is  the  strongest  possible  appeal  for  effort 
toward  his  salvation.  Let  individuals  look  upon  humanity  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Christ,  and  they  will  not  be  long  in  finding  ways  in  which  environment  can  be  caused 
to  work  for  righteousness." 

This  original  righteousness,  in  which  the  image  of  God  chiefly  consisted, 
is  to  be  viewed  : 
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(a)  Not  as  constituting  the  substance  or  essence  of  hnman  nature,  —  for 
in  this  case  human  nature  would  have  ceased  to  exist  as  soon  as  man  sinned. 

Men  every  day  change  their  tastes  and  loves,  without  changing-  the  essence  or  sub- 
stance of  their  being.  When  sin  is  called  a  "nature,"  therefore  ( as  by  Shcdd,  in  his 
Essay  on  "  Sin  a  Nature,  and  that  Nature  Guilt "  ),  it  is  only  in  the  sense  of  being  some- 
thing inborn  ( naUira,  from  nascnr ).  Hereditary  tastes  may  just  as  properly  be  denomi- 
nated a  "  nature  "  as  may  the  substance  of  one's  being.  MoehJer,  the  greatest  modern 
Roman  Catholic  critic  of  Protestant  doctrine,  in  his  Symbolism,  58,  59,  absurdly  holds 
Luther  to  have  taught  that  by  the  Fall  man  lost  his  essential  nature,  and  that  another 
essence  was  substituted  in  its  room.  Lut  her,  however,  is  only  rhetorical  wlien  he  says : 
"  It  is  the  nature  of  man  to  sin  ;  sin  constitutes  the  essence  of  man  ;  the  nature  of  man 
since  the  Fall  has  become  quite  changed  ;  original  sin  is  that  very  thing  which  is  born 
of  father  and  mother ;  the  clay  out  of  which  we  are  formed  is  damnable  ;  the  fojtus  in 
the  maternal  womb  is  sin ;  man  as  born  of  his  father  and  mother,  together  with  his 
whole  essence  and  nature,  is  not  only  a  sinner  but  sin  itself." 

(b)  Nor  as  a  gift  from  without,  foreign  to  human  nature,  and  added  to 
it  after  man's  creation, — for  man  is  said  to  have  j^ossessed  the  divine  image 
by  the  fact  of  creation,  and  not  by  subsequent  bestowal. 

As  men,  since  Adam,  are  born  with  a  sinful  nature,  that  is,  with  tendencies  away 
from  God,  so  Adam  was  created  with  a  holy  nature,  that  is,  with  tendencies  toward 
God.  Moehler  says :  "  God  cannot  give  a  man  actions."  We  reply :  " No,  but  God  can 
give  man  dispositions;  and  he  does  this  at  the  first  creation,  as  well  as  at  the  new 
creation  (regeneration)." 

(  c  )  But  rather,  as  an  original  direction  or  tendency  of  man's  affections 
and  will,  still  accompanied  l)y  the  power  of  evil  choice,  and  so,  differing 
from  the  perfected  holiness  of  the  saints,  as  instinctive  affection  and  child- 
like innocence  differ  from  the  holiness  that  has  been  developed  and  con- 
firmed by  experience  of  temptation. 

Man's  original  righteousness  was  not  immutable  or  indefectible ;  there  was  still  the 
possibility  of  sinning.  Though  the  first  man  was  fundamentally  good,  he  still  had  the 
power  of  choosing  evil.  There  was  a  bent  of  the  affections  and  will  toward  God,  but 
man  was  not  yet  confirmed  in  holiness.  Man's  love  for  God  was  like  the  germinal  filial 
affection  in  the  child,  not  developed,  yet  sincere  — "caritas  pucrilis,  non  virilis." 

(  fZ  )  As  a  moral  disposition,  moreover,  which  was  i)roi3agable  to  Adam's 
descendants,  if  it  continued,  and  which,  though  lost  to  him  and  to  them, 
if  Adam  sinned,  would  still  leave  man  possessed  of  a  natural  likeness  to 
God  which  made  him  susceptible  of  God's  redeeming  grace. 

Hooker  ( Works,  ed.  Keble,  2 :  683 )  distinguishes  between  aptness  and  ableness.  The 
latter,  men  have  lost ;  the  former,  they  retain,— else  grace  could  not  work  in  us,  more 
than  in  the  bi-utes.  Hiise  :  "Only  enough  likeness  to  God  remaincfl  to  remind  man  of 
what  he  had  lost,  and  enable  him  to  feci  the  hell  of  God's  forsjiking."  The  moral  like- 
ness to  God  can  be  restored,  but  only  by  God  himself.  God  secures  this  to  men  by 
making  "the  light  of  the  gospel  of  the  glory  of  Christ,  who  is  the  image  of  God, ....  dawn  upon  them  "  (2  Cor.  4:4). 
Pusey  made  Ps.  72 : 6  —  "  He  will  come  down  like  rain  upon  the  mown  grass  "—  the  image  of  a  world  hope- 
lessly dead,  but  with  a  hidden  capacity  for  receiving  life.  Dr.  Daggett :  "  Man  is  a  'son 
of  the  morning'  (Is.  14: 12),  fallen,  yet  arrested  midway  between  heaven  and  hell,  a  prize 
between  the  powers  of  light  and  darkness."  See  Edwards,  Works,  :i :  19,  20,  381-390 ; 
Hopkins,  Works,  1:163;  Shedd,  Hist.  Doctrine,  2:50-66;  Augustine,  De  Civitate  Dei, 
U  :  11. 

In  the  light  of  the  preceding  investigation,  we  may  properly  estimate 
two  theories  of  man's  original  state  which  claim  to  be  more  Scriptural  and 
reasonable  : 

A.     The  image  of  God  as  including  only  iiersonality. 
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This  theory  denies  that  any  positive  determination  to  vu'tue  inhered 
originally  in  man's  nature,  and  regards  man  at  the  beginning  as  simply 
possessed  of  siiiritual  powers,  perfectly  adjusted  to  each  other.  This  is  the 
view  of  Schleiermacher,  who  is  followed  by  Nitzsch,  Jtdius  Miiller,  and 
Hofmann. 

For  the  view  here  combated,  see  Schleiermacher,  Christl.  Glaube,  sec.  60 ;  Nitzsch, 
System  of  Christiau  Doctrine.  201 ;  Julius  Muller,  Doct.  of  Sin,  2 :  113-133,  350-357 ;  Hof- 
mann, Schrif  tbewcis,  1 :  287-291 ;  Bib.  Sac,  7 :  409-425.  Julius  Miiller's  theory  of  the  Fall 
in  a  preexistcnt  state  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  hold  here  that  Adam  was  possessed 
of  moral  likeness  to  God.  The  origin  of  his  view  of  the  imagre  of  God  renders  it  liable 
to  suspicion.  Pfleidcrer,  Grundriss,  113—"'  The  orig-inal  state  of  man  was  that  of  child- 
like innocence  or  morally  indiUei-cnt  naturalness,  which  had  in  itself  indeed  the  possi- 
bility (^?i7a(7c)  of  ideal  development,  but  in  such  a  way  that  its  realization  could  be 
reached  only  by  strug-g-le  with  its  natural  opposite.  The  image  of  God  was  already 
present  in  the  original  state,  but  only  as  the  possibility  (yl))/a(;c)  of  real  likeness  to 
God  — the  endowment  of  reason  which  belonged  to  human  personality.  The  reality  of 
a  spirit  like  that  of  God  has  appt>ared  first  in  the  second  Adam,  and  has  become  the 
principle  of  the  kingdom  of  God." 

Raymond  (Theology,  3:43, 132)  is  an  American  representative  of  the  view  that  the 
image  of  God  consists  in  mere  personality:  "The  image  of  God  in  which  man  was 
created  did  not  consist  in  an  inclination  and  determination  of  the  will  to  holiness." 
This  is  maintained  upon  the  ground  that  such  a  moral  likeness  to  God  would  have 
rendered  it  impossible  for  man  to  fall,  —  to  which  we  reply  that  Adam's  righteousness 
was  not  immutable,  and  the  bias  of  his  will  toward  God  did  not  render  it  impossible  for 
him  to  sin.  Motives  do  not  compel  the  will,  and  Adam  at  least  had  a  certain  power  of 
contrary  choice.  E.  G.  Robinson,  Christ.  Theology,  119-122,  also  maintains  that  the 
image  of  God  signified  only  that  personality  which  distinguished  man  from  the  brute. 
Christ,  he  says,  carries  forward  human  natui-e  to  a  higher  point,  instead  of  merely 
restoring  what  is  lost.  "Very  good"  (Gen.  1:31)  does  not  imply  moral  perfection, —  this 
cannot  be  the  result  of  creation,  but  only  of  discipline  and  will.  Man's  original  state 
was  only  one  of  untried  innocence.  Dr.  Robinson  is  combating  the  view  that  the  first 
man  was  at  his  creation  possessed  of  a  developed  character.  He  distinguishes  between 
character  and  the  germs  of  character.  These  germs  he  grants  that  man  possessed. 
And  so  he  defines  the  image  of  God  as  a  constitutional  predisposition  toward  a  course 
of  right  conduct.  This  is  all  the  perfection  which  v/e  claim  for  the  first  man.  We  hold 
that  this  predisposition  toward  the  good  can  properly  be  called  character,  since  it  is 
the  germ  from  which  all  holy  action  springs. 

In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said  in  support  of  the  opposite 
view,  we  may  urge  against  this  theory  the  following  objections  : 

{a)  It  is  contrary  to  analogy,  in  maldng  man  the  author  of  his  own 
holiness  ;  our  sinful  condition  is  not  the  product  of  oitr  individual  wills, 
nor  is  oui*  subsequent  condition  of  holiness  the  product  of  anything  but 
God's  regenerating  power. 

To  hold  that  Adam  was  created  undecided,  would  make  man,  as  Philippi  says,  in  the 
highest  sense  his  own  creator.  But  morally,  as  well  as  physically,  man  is  God's  crea- 
ture. In  regeneration  it  is  not  sufficient  for  God  to  give  imwcr  to  decide  for  good  ;  G  od 
must  give  new  love  also.  If  this  be  so  in  the  new  creation,  God  could  give  love 
in  the  first  creation  also.  Holiness  therefore  is  creatable.  "  Undcrtved  holiness  is  pos- 
sible only  in  God ;  in  its  origin,  it  is  given  both  to  angels  and  men."  Therefore  we  pray : 
"Create  in  me  a  clean  heart "  (Ps.  51:10);  "Inclinemy  heart  onto  thy  testimonies  "  (Ps.  119:36).  See  Edwards, 
EfC.  Grace,  sec.  43-51 ;  Kaftan,  Dogmatik,  290  —  "  If  Adam's  perfection  was  not  a  moral 
perfection,  then  his  sin  was  no  real  moral  corruption."  The  onimuH  of  the  theory  we 
are  combating  seems  to  be  an  unwallingness  to  grant  that  man,  either  in  his  firat  crea- 
tion or  in  his  new  creation,  owes  his  holiness  to  God. 

(  & )  The  knowledge  of  God  in  which  man  was  originally  created  logically 
presupposes  a  direction  toward  God  of  man's  affections  and  will,  since  only 
the  holy  heart  can  have  any  proper  understanding  of  the  God  of  holiness. 
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"  Ubi  caritas,  ibi  claritas."  Man's  heart  was  originally  filled  with  divine  love,  and  out 
of  this  came  the  knowledge  of  God.  We  know  God  only  as  we  love  him,  and  this  love 
comes  not  from  our  own  single  volition.  No  one  loves  by  command,  because  no  one 
can  give  himself  love.  In  Adam  love  was  an  inborn  impulse,  which  he  could  affirm  or 
deny.  Compare  1  Cor.  8:3  —  "if  any  man  loveth  God,  the  same  [  God  ]  is  known  by  Mm  "  ;  1  John 4:8  —  "He 
that  loveth  not  knoweth  not  God."    See  other  Scriptiu'e  references  on  pages  3,  4. 

(  c  )  A  likeness  to  God  in  mere  i^ersonality,  such  as  Satan  also  possesses, 
comes  far  short  of  answering  the  demands  of  the  Scripture,  in  which  the 
ethical  conception  of  the  di\'ine  nature  so  overshadows  the  merely  natural. 
The  image  of  God  must  be,  not  simi^ly  abihty  to  be  like  God,  but  actual 
likeness. 

God  could  never  create  an  intelligent  being  evenly  balanced  between  good  and  evil  — 
*'on  the  razor's  edge" — "on  the  fence."  The  preacher  who  took  for  his  text  "Adam, 
where  art  thou?"  had  for  his  first  head:  "It  is  every  man's  business  to  be  somewhere;" 
for  his  second :  "Some  of  you  are  where  you  ought  not  to  be;"  and  for  his  third: 
"  Get  where  you  ought  to  be,  as  soon  as  possible."  A  simple  capacity  for  good  or  evil 
is,  as  Augustine  says,  already  sinful.  A  man  who  is  neutral  between  good  and  evil  is 
already  a  violator  of  that  law,  Avhich  requires  likeness  to  God  in  the  bent  of  his  nature. 
Delitzsch,  Bib.  Psychol.,  45-84— "Personality  is  only  the  basis  of  the  divine  image- 
it  is  not  the  image  itself."  HIedsoe  says  there  can  be  no  created  virtue  or  viciousness. 
Whedon  ( On  the  Will,  388 )  objects  to  this,  and  says  rather :  "  There  can  be  no  created 
moral  desert,  good  or  evil.  Adam's  nature  as  created  was  pure  and  excellent,  but  there 
was  nothing  meritorious  until  he  had  freely  and  rightly  exercised  his  will  with  full 
power  to  the  contrary."  We  add:  There  was  nothing  meritorious  even  then.  For 
substance  of  these  objections,  see  Philippi,  Glaubenslehre,  2 :  346.  Lessing  said  that  the 
character  of  the  Germans  was  to  have  no  character.  Goethe  partook  of  this  cosmo- 
politan characterlessness  (  Prof.  Seely).  Tennj-son  had  Goethe  in  view  when  he  wrote 
in  The  Palace  of  Art :  "  I  sit  apart,  holding  no  form  of  creed,  but  contcmi)lating  all." 
And  Goethe  is  probably  still  alhided  to  in  the  words :  "  A  glorious  devil,  large  in  heart 
and  brain.  That  did  love  beauty  only.  Or  if  good,  good  only  for  its  beauty" ;  see  A.  H. 
Strong,  The  Great  Poets  and  their  Theology,  331;  Robert  Browning,  Christmas  Eve: 
"The  truth  in  God's  breast  Lies  trace  for  trace  upon  ours  impressed:  Though  he  is  so 
bright,  and  we  so  dim.  We  are  made  in  his  image  to  witness  him." 

B,  The  image  of  God  as  consisting  8imi3ly  in  man's  natui-al  cajDacity  for 
reUgion. 

This  view,  first  elaborated  by  the  scholastics,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Eoman 
CathoHc  Church.  It  distinguishes  between  the  image  and  the  likeness  of 
God.  The  former  (  □'?>* —  Gen.  1  :  26  )  alone  belonged  to  man's  nature  at 
its  creation.  The  latter  (niOT)  was  the  i)roduct  of  his  own  acts  of  obedi- 
ence. In  order  that  this  obedience  might  be  made  easier  and  the  conse- 
quent likeness  to  God  more  sure,  a  third  element  was  added  —  an  element 
not  belonging  to  man's  nature  —  namely,  a  supernatural  gift  of  special 
grace,  which  acted  as  a  curb  upon  tlie  sensuous  impulses,  and  brought 
them  under  the  control  of  reason.  Original  righteousness  was  therefore 
not  a  natural  endowment,  but  a  joint  product  of  man's  obedience  and  of 
God's  suijernatural  grace. 

Roman  Catholicism  holds  that  the  white  paper  of  man's  soul  received  two  impres- 
sions instead  of  one.  Protestantism  sees  no  reason  why  both  impressions  should  not 
have  been  given  at  the  beginning.  Kaftan,  in  Am.  Jour.  Theology,  4 :  708,  gives  a  good 
Btatcment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  view.  It  holds  that  the  supreme  good  transcends  the 
finite  mind  and  its  powers  of  comprehension.  Even  at  the  first  it  was  beyond  man's 
created  nature.  The  donum  superarlditum  did  not  inwardly  and  personally  belong  to 
him.  Now  that  he  has  lost  it,  he  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  church  for  truth  and 
grace.  He  does  not  receive  the  truth  because  it  is  this  and  no  other,  but  because  the 
church  tells  him  that  it  is  the  truth. 
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The  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  may  be  roughly  and  pictorially  stated  as  follows :  As 
created,  man  was  morally  naked,  or  devoid  of  positive  righteousness  (pttra  naturalia, 
or  in  pur  is  jiaturaWms).  By  obedience  he  obtained  as  a  I'eward  fvom  God  (donum 
sux>eritatural6,  or  superndditurn )  a  suit  of  clothes  or  robe  of  righteousness  to  protect 
him,  so  that  he  became  clothed  ( vest  itus ).  This  suit  of  clothes,  however,  was  a  sort  of 
magic  spell  of  which  he  could  be  divested.  The  advei-sary  attacked  him  and  stripped 
him  of  his  suit.  After  his  sin  he  was  one  despoiled  ( spoUatus ).  But  his  condition 
after  differed  from  his  condition  before  this  attack,  only  as  a  stripped  man  differs  from 
a  naked  man  ( spoUat  us  a  n  udo ).  He  was  now  only  in  the  same  state  in  which  he  was 
created,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  weakness  he  might  feel  as  the  result  of  losing 
his  customary  clothing.  He  could  still  earn  himself  another  suit,— in  fact,  he  could 
eai-n  two  or  more,  so  as  to  sell,  or  give  away,  what  he  did  not  need  for  himself.  The 
phrase  in  puris  naturalibus  describes  the  original  state,  as  the  phrase  spoliatus  a  nudo 
describes  the  difference  resulting  from  man's  sin. 

Many  of  the  considerations  already  adduced  apply  equally  as  arguments 
against  this  view.  We  may  say,  however,  Avith  reference  to  certain  featiu'es 
peculiar  to  the  theory  : 

(a)  No  such  distinction  can  justly  be  drawn  between  the  words  07^'  and 
r\10"l.  The  addition  of  the  synonym  simply  strengthens  the  expression, 
and  both  together  signify  "the  very  image." 

(  6  )  Whatever  is  denoted  by  either  or  both  of  these  words  was  bestowed 
upon  man  in  and  by  the  fact  of  creation,  and  the  additional  hypothesis  of 
a  supernatural  gift  not  originally  belonging  to  man's  nature,  but  subse- 
quently conferred,  has  no  foundation  either  here  or  elsewhere  in  Scripture. 
Man  is  said  to  have  been  created  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  not  to 
have  been  afterwards  endowed  with  either  of  them. 

(c)  The  concreated  opposition  between  sense  and  reason  which  this 
theory  sui)poses  is  inconsistent  with  the  Scrij^ture  declaration  that  the 
work  of  God's  hands  "was  very  good"  (Gen.  1:31),  and  transfers  the 
blame  of  temptation  and  sin  from  man  to  God.  To  hold  to  a  merely  nega- 
tive innocence,  in  which  e\T.l  desire  was  only  slumbering,  is  to  make  God 
author  of  sin  by  making  him  author  of  the  constitution  which  rendered  sin 
inevitable. 

(d)  This  theory  directly  contradicts  Scripture  by  making  the  effect  of 
the  first  sin  to  have  been  a  weakening  but  not  a  i^erversion  of  human 
nature,  and  the  work  of  regeneration  to  be  not  a  renewal  of  the  affections 
but  merely  a  strengthening  of  the  natural  jDowers.  The  theory  regards 
that  first  sin  as  simply  desijoiling  man  of  a  special  gift  of  grace  and  as 
putting  him  where  he  was  when  first  created  —  still  able  to  obey  God  and 
to  cooperate  with  God  for  his  own  salvation, —  whereas  the  Scripture 
represents  man  since  the  fall  as  "  dead  through  .  .  .  trespasses  and  sins  " 
(Eph.  2  :  1 ),  as  inca])able  of  true  obedience  (  Rom.  8  :  7 —  "not  subject  to 
the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  it  be  "  ),  and  as  needing  to  be  "  created 
in  Christ  Jesus  for  good  works  "  ( Ej)h.  2  :  10  ). 

At  few  points  in  Christian  doctrine  do  we  see  more  clearly  than  here  the  large  results 
of  error  which  may  ultimately  spring  from  what  might  at  first  sight  seem  to  be  only  a 
slight  divergence  from  the  truth.  Augustine  had  rightly  taught  that  in  Adam  the 
posse  non  peccare  was  accompanied  by  a  posse  pcccare,  and  that  for  this  i-eason  man's 
holy  disposition  needed  the  help  of  divine  grace  to  preserve  its  integi-ity.  But  the  scho- 
lastics wrongly  added  that  this  original  disposition  to  righteousness  was  not  the  outflow 
of  man's  nature  as  originally  created,  but  was  the  gift  of  grace.  As  this  later  teaching, 
however,  was  by  some  disputed,  the  Council  of  Trent  (sess.  5,  cap.  1)  left  the  matter 
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more  indefinite,  simply  declaring  man  :  "  Sanctitatem  et  justitiam  in  qua  constitutus 
fuerat,  amisisse."  The  Roman  Catechism,  however  (1 : 3  :  19),  explained  the  phrase 
"  constitutus  fuerat "  by  the  words :  "  Tum  originalis  justitite  admirabile  donum  adcli- 
dit."  And  Bellarmine  (  De  Gratia,  3 )  says  phiiuly :  "  Imago,  quas  est  ipsa  natura  mentis 
et  voluntatis,  a  solo  Deo  fieri  potuit;  similitudoautem,  quae  in  virtute  et  probitate 
consistit,  a?K>bisf/!toqu6Deoadjuvante  perflcitur."  ....  (5)  "  Integritas  ilia  .  .  .  non 

fuit  naturalis  ejus  conditio,  sed  supernaturalis  evectio Addidissehomiul  donum 

quoddam  insigue,  justitiam  videlicet  originalem,  qua  veluti  aureo  quodam  fraeno  pars 
inferior  parti  superiori  subjecta  contiueretur." 

Moehler  (Symbolism,  21-35)  holds  that  the  religious  faculty  =  the  "image  of  God  "  ; 
the  pious  exertion  of  this  faculty  =  the  "  likeness  of  God."  He  seems  to  favor  the  view 
that  Adam  received  "  this  supernatural  gift  of  a  holy  and  blessed  communion  with  God 
at  a  later  period  than  his  creation,  i.  e.,  only  when  he  had  prepared  himself  for  its 
reception  and  by  his  own  efforts  had  rendered  himself  worthy  of  it."  He  was  created 
"just"  and  acceptable  to  God,  even  without  communion  with  God  or  help  from  God. 
He  became  "  holy  "  and  enjoyed  communion  with  God,  only  when  God  rewarded  his 
obedience  and  bestowed  the  suijcrnaturalc  donum.  Although  Moehler  favors  this  view 
and  claims  that  it  is  permitted  by  the  standards,  he  also  says  that  it  is  not  definitely 
taught.  The  quotationsfrom  liellarmine  and  the  Roman  Catechism  above  make  itcleav 
that  it  is  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

So,  to  quote  the  words  of  Shedd,  "  the  Tridentine  theology  starts  with  Pelagianism 
and  ends  with  Augustinianism.    Created  without  character,  God  subsequently  endows 

man  with  character The  Papal  idea  of  creation  differs  from  the  Augustinian  in 

that  it  involves  imperfection.  There  is  a  disease  and  languor  which  require  a  subse- 
quent and  sui)ernatural  act  to  remedy."  The  Augustinian  and  Protestant  conception  of 
man's  original  state  is  far  nobler  than  this.  The  ethical  element  is  not  a  later  addition, 
but  is  man's  true  nature— essential  to  G  od's  idea  of  him.  The  normal  and  original  con- 
dition of  man  (pura  naturalia)  is  one  of  grace  and  of  the  Spii-it's  indwelling  —  hence, 
of  direction  toward  God. 

From  this  original  difiference  between  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  doctrine  with 
regard  to  man's  original  state  result  diverging  views  as  to  sin  and  as  to  regeneration. 
The  ProtesUint  holds  that,  as  man  was  possessed  by  creation  of  moral  likeness  to  God, 
or  holiness,  so  his  sin  robbed  his  nature  of  its  integrity,  deprived  it  of  essential  and 
concreated  advantages  and  powers,  and  substituted  for  these  a  positive  corruption  and 
tendency  to  evil.  Unpremeditated  evil  desire,  or  concupiscence,  is  origmal  sin;  as 
concreated  love  for  God  constituted  man's  original  righteousness.  No  man  since  the 
fall  has  original  righteousness,  and  it  is  man's  sin  that  he  has  it  not.  Since  without  love 
to  God  no  act,  emotion,  or  thought  of  xmyn  can  answer  the  demands  of  God's  law,  the 
Scripture  denies  to  fallen  man  all  power  of  himself  to  know,  think,  feel,  or  do  aright. 
His  nature  therefore  needs  a  new-creation,  a  resurrection  from  death,  such  as  God 
only,  by  his  mighty  S|)irit,  can  work;  and  to  this  work  of  God  man  can  contribute 
nothing,  except  as  power  is  fli-st  given  him  by  God  himself. 

According  to  the  Roman  Catholic  view,  however,  since  the  image  of  God  in  which 
man  was  created  included  only  man's  religious  faculty,  his  sin  can  rob  him  only  of 
what  became  subsequently  and  adventitiously  his.  Fallen  man  differs  from  unlallen 
only  as  spo(iati(,s  a  nudo.  He  loses  only  a  sort  of  magic  spell,  which  leaves  him  still  in 
possession  of  all  his  essential  powers.  Unpremeditated  evil  desire,  or  concupiscence,  is 
not  sin  ;  for  this  belonged  to  his  nature  even  before  he  fell.  His  sin  has  therefore  only 
put  him  back  into  the  natural  state  of  conflict  and  concupiscence,  ordered  by  God  in  the 
concreated  opposition  of  sense  and  reason.  The  sole  qualification  is  this,  that,  having 
made  an  evil  decision,  his  will  is  weakened.  "  Man  docs  not  need  resurrection  from 
death,  but  rather  a  crutch  to  help  his  lameness,  a  tonic  to  reinforce  his  feebleness,  a 
medicine  to  cure  his  sickness."  He  is  still  able  to  turn  to  God  ;  and  in  regeneration  the 
Holy  Spirit  simply  awakens  and  strengthens  the  natural  ability  slumbering  in  the  nat- 
ural man.  But  even  here,  man  must  yield  to  the  influence  of  the  Holj' Spirit;  and 
regeneration  is  effected  by  uniting  his  power  to  the  divine.  In  baptism  the  guilt  of 
original  sin  is  remitted,  and  everj'thing  called  sin  is  taken  away.  No  baptized  person 
has  any  further  process  of  regeneration  to  undergo.  Man  has  not  only  strength  to 
cooperate  with  God  for  his  own  salvation,  but  he  may  even  go  beyond  the  demands  of 
the  law  and  jierf  orm  works  of  supererogation.  And  the  whole  sacramental  sj'stem  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  with  its  salvation  by  works,  its  purgatorial  fires,  and  its 
invocation  of  the  saints,  connects  Itself  logically  with  this  erroneous  theory  of  man's 
original  state. 
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See  Doi-ner's  Augustinus,  116 ;  Porronc,  Prtelectiones  TheologiciO,  1  :  737-748 ;  Winer, 
Confesaions,  79,  80;  Dorner,  History  Protestant  Theology,  38,  39,  and  Glauhenslehro,  1 ; 
51 ;  Van  Oosterzeo,  Dogmatics,  376 ;  Cunningham,  Historical  Theology,  1 :  516-586 ;  Shedd, 
Hist.  Doctrine,  2  :  140-149. 

II.     Incidents  of  Man's  Okigestaij  State. 

1.     Results  of  man^s  possession  of  the  divine  image. 

(  a )  Reflection  of  this  divine  image  in  man's  physical  form. —  Even  in 
man's  body  were  typified  those  higher  attributes  which  chiefly  constituted 
his  likeness  to  God.  A  gi-oss  perversion  of  this  truth,  however,  is  the  view 
which  holds,  upon  the  ground  of  Gen.  2  : 7,  and  3  :  8,  that  the  image  of  God 
consists  in  bodily  resemblance  to  the  Creator.  In  the  first  of  these  i^assages, 
it  is  not  the  divine  image,  but  the  body,  that  is  formed  of  dust,  and  into 
tliis  body  the  soul  that  possesses  the  divine  image  is  breathed.  The  second 
t)f  these  passages  is  to  be  interi^reted  by  those  other  portions  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch in  which  God  is  represented  as  free  from  aU  limitations  of  matter 
( Gen.  11  :  5  ;  18  :  15). 

The  spirit  presents  the  divine  image  immediately :  the  body,  mediately.  The  scholas- 
tics called  the  soul  the  image  of  God  proprie;  the  body  they  called  the  image  of  God 
significative.  Soul  is  the  direct  reflection  of  God  ;  body  is  the  reflection  of  that  reflec- 
tion. The  OS  siitjUme  manifests  the  dignity  of  the  endowments  within.  Hence  the  word 
'  upright,'  as  applied  to  moral  condition ;  one  of  the  first  impulses  of  the  renewed  man 
is  to  physical  purity.  Compare  Ovid,  INIetaph.,  bk.  1,  Dryden's  transl. :  "Thus  while  the 
mute  creation  downwai-d  bend  Their  sight,  and  to  their  eai-thly  mother  tend,  Man  looks 
aloft,  and  with  erected  eyes  Beholds  his  own  hei'cditai'y  skies."  ('Ai'rJpuiTros,  from  ai'd, 
ai'u),  suffix  tra,  and  C041,  with  reference  to  the  upright  posture.)  Milton  speaks  of  "  the 
human  face  divine."  S.  S.  Times,  July  28,  1900—"  Man  is  the  only  erect  being  among 
living  creatures.  He  alone  looks  up  naturally  and  without  effort.  He  foregoes  his 
l)irthright  when  he  looks  only  at  what  is  on  a  level  with  his  eyes  and  occupies  himself 
only  with  what  lies  in  the  plane  of  his  own  existence." 

Bi'etschneider  ( Dogmatik,  1 :  082 )  regards  the  Scripture  as  teaching  that  the  image  of 
God  consists  in  bodily  i-esemblance  to  the  Creator,  but  considers  this  as  only  the  imper- 
fect method  of  representation  belonging  to  an  early  age.  So  Strauss,  G laubenslehre, 
1  :  687.  They  refer  to  6eii.2:7 — "  And  JehoTah  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground"  ;  3:8 — "JehoTah 
God  walking  in  the  garden."  But  see  Gen.  11  :  5 — ^"And  Jehovah  came  down  to  see  the  city  and  the  tower,  which  the 
children  of  men  builded"  ;  Is.  66  :1 — "Heaven  is  my  throne,  and  the  earth  is  my  footstool"  ;  1  K.  8  :27 — "behold,  heaven 
and  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  thee."  On  the  Anthropomorphites,  see  Hagenbach,  Hist. 
Doct.,  1 :  103, 308,  491.  For  answers  to  Bretschneider  and  Strauss,  see  Philippi,  Glaubens- 
lehre,  2 :  364. 

(  6  )  Subjection  of  the  sensuous  impulses  to  the  control  of  the  spirit. — 
Here  we  are  to  hold  a  middle  grouud  between  two  extremes.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  first  man  possessed  a  body  and  a  sj)irit  so  fitted  to  each  other  that 
no  conflict  was  felt  between  their  several  claims.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
physical  perfection  was  not  final  and  absolute,  but  relative  aud  provisional. 
There  was  still  room  for  progress  to  a  higher  state  of  being  (  Gen.  3  :  22  ). 

Sir  Henry  Watton's  Happy  Life :  "  That  man  was  free  from  servile  bands  Of  hope  to 
rise  or  fear  to  fall,  Loi-d  of  himself  if  not  of  lands,  And  having  nothing  yet  had  all." 
Here  we  hold  to  the  cvquale  temperamentum.  There  was  no  disease,  but  rather  the  joy 
of  abounding  health.  Labor  was  only  a  happy  activity.  God's  infinite  creatorship  and 
fountainhead  of  being  was  typified  in  man's  powers  of  generation.  But  there  was  no 
concreated  opposition  of  sense  and  reason,  nor  an  imperfect  physical  nature  with  whose 
impulses  reason  was  at  war.  With  this  moderate  Scriptural  doctrine,  contrast  the  exag- 
gerations of  the  Fathers  and  of  the  scholastics.  Augustine  says  that  Adam's  reason  was 
to  ours  what  the  bird's  is  to  that  of  the  tortoise ;  propagation  in  the  unfailen  state 
would  have  been  without  concupiscence,  and  the  new-born  child  would  have  attained 
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perfection  at  birth.  Albertus  Magnvis  thought  the  first  man  would  have  felt  no  pain, 
even  though  he  had  been  stoned  with  heavy  stones.  Scotus  Erigena  held  that  the  male 
and  female  elements  were  yet  undistinguished.  Others  called  sexuahty  the  first  sin. 
Jacob  Boehme  regarded  the  intestinal  canal,  and  all  connected  with  it,  as  the  conse- 
quence of  the  Fall ;  he  had  the  fancy  that  the  earth  was  transparent  at  the  first  and  cast 
no  shadow,— sin,  he  thought,  had  made  it  opaque  and  dark ;  redemption  would  restore 
it  to  its  fii-st  estate  and  make  night  a  thing  of  the  past.    South,  Sermons,  1 :  24,  35  — 

"  Man  came  into  the  world  a  philosopher Aristotle  was  but  the  rubbish  of  an 

Adam."  Lyman  Abbott  tells  us  of  a  minister  who  assured  his  congregation  that  Adam 
was  acquainted  with  the  telephone.  But  G  od  ed  ucates  his  children,  as  chemists  educate 
their  pupils,  by  putting  them  into  the  laboratory  and  letting  them  work.  Scripture 
does  not  represent  Adam  as  a  walking  encyclopiT?dia,  but  as  a  being  yet  inexperi- 
enced ;  see  Gen.  3  :  22  —  "  Behold,  the  man  is  become  as  one  of  us,  to  know  good  and  evil "  ;  1  Cor.  15  :  46  —  "  that 
is  not  first  which  is  spiritual,  but  that  which  is  natural ;  then  that  which  is  spiritual."  On  this  last  text,  see 
Expositor's  Greek  Testament. 

(  c  )  Dominion  over  the  lower  creation. — Adam  possessed  an  insight  into 
nature  analogous  to  that  of  susceptible  chiklhood,  and  therefore  was  able 
to  name  and  to  rule  the  -brute  creation  ( Gen.  2  :  19  ).  Yet  this  native 
insight  was  capable  of  development  into  the  higher  knowledge  of  culture 
and  science.  From  Gen.  1  :  26  (  cf.  Ps.  8  :  5-8  ),  it  has  been  erroneously 
inferred  that  the  image  of  God  in  man  consists  in  dominion  over  the  brute 
creation  and  the  natural  world.  But,  in  this  verse,  the  words  "let  them 
have  dominion  "  do  not  define  the  image  of  God,  but  indicate  the  result 
of  possessing  that  image.  To  make  the  image  of  God  consist  in  this 
dominion,  would  imply  that  only  the  divine  omnipotence  was  shadowed 
forth  in  man. 

Gen.  2 :  19  — "  Jehovah  God  formed  every  beast  of  the  field,  and  every  bird  of  the  heavens ;  and  brought  them  unto  the 
man  to  see  what  he  would  call  them  "  ;  20 — "  And  the  man  gave  names  to  all  cattle  "  ;  Gen.  1  :  26  —  "Let  us  make  man 
in  our  image,  after  our  likeness :  and  let  them  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  birds  of  the  heavens, 
and  over  the  cattle  "  ;  cf.  Ps.  8:5-8—  "  thou  hast  made  him  but  little  lower  than  God,  And  crownest  him  with  glory  and 
honor.  Thou  makest  him  to  have  dominion  over  the  works  of  thy  hands  ;  Thou  hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet :  All  sheep 
andoien,  Tea,  and  the  beasts  of  tho  field."  Adam's  naming  the  animals  implied  insight  into  their 
nature;  see  Porter,  Hum.  Intellect,  393,  394,  401.  On  man's  original  dominion  over 
(1)  self,  (2)  nature,  ( 3 )  fellow-man,  see  Hopkins,  Scri|)tural  Idea  of  Man,  105. 

Courage  and  a  good  conscience  have  a  power  over  the  brute  creation,  and  unfallen 
man  can  well  be  supposed  to  have  dominated  creatures  which  had  no  experience  of 
human  cruelty,  lliirey  tamed  the  wildest  hoi-ses  by  his  steadfast  and  fearless  eye.  In 
Paris  a  young  woman  was  hypnotized  and  put  into  a  den  of  Lions.  She  had  no  fear  of 
the  lions  and  the  Uons  paid  not  the  slightest  attention  to  her.  The  little  daughter  of 
an  English  officer  in  South  Africa  wandered  away  from  camp  and  spent  the  night  among 
lions.  "Katrina,"  her  father  said  when  he  found  her,  "  wore  you  not  afraid  to  be  alone 
here?"  "No,  papa,"  she  repUed,  "the  big  dogs  played  with  me  and  one  of  them  lay 
here  and  kept  me  warm."  MacLaren,  in  S.  S.  Times,  Dec.  23, 1893  — "The  dominion 
over  all  creatures  results  from  Ukeness  to  God.  It  is  not  then  a  mere  right  to  use  them 
for  one's  own  material  advantage,  but  a  viceroy's  authority,  which  the  holder  is  bound 
to  employ  for  the  honor  of  the  true  King."  This  principle  gives  the  warrant  and  the 
limit  to  vivisection  and  to  the  kiUing  of  the  lower  animals  for  food  <Gen.  9  : 2. 3.). 

Socinian  writers  generally  hold  the  view  that  the  image  of  God  consisted  simply  in 
this  dominion.  Holding  a  low  view  of  the  nature  of  sin,  they  are  natunUly  disinclined 
to  believe  that  the  faU  has  wrought  any  profound  change  in  human  nature.  See  their 
view  stated  In  the  Racovian  Catechism,  21.  It  is  held  also  by  the  Arminian  Limborch, 
Theol.  Christ.,  ii,  24  :  3,  3, 11.  Upon  the  basis  of  this  interpretation  of  Scripture,  the 
Encratites  held,  with  Peter  Mai-tsT,  that  women  do  not  possess  the  divine  image  at  all. 

(  d)  Communion  with  God. — Our  first  parents  enjoyed  the  divine  pres- 
ence and  teaching  (  Gen.  2  :  16 ).  It  would  seem  that  God  manifested  him- 
self to  them  in  visible  form  (  Gen.  3:8).  This  companionshii)  was  both 
in  kind  and  degree  suited  to  their  si^iritual  capacity,  and  by  no  means 
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necessarily  involved     that  perfected  vision  of  God  which  is  possible  to 
beings  of  confirmed  and  unchangeable  holiness  (  Mat.  5  : 8  ;  1  John  3:2). 

Gen.  2  :  16  —  "AndJehovah  God  commanded  the  man"  ;  3:8  —  "  And  they  heard  the  voice  of  Jehovah  God  walking  in 
the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day  "  ;  Mat.  5 :  8  — "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart :  for  they  shall  see  God  "  ;  1  John  3:2  — 
"  We  know  that,  if  he  shall  be  manifested,  we  shall  be  like  him ;  for  we  shall  see  him  even  as  he  is";  Rev.22:4 — "and 
they  shall  see  his  face." 

2.     Concomitants  of  man's  2)ossesslon  of  the  divine  image. 

(a)  SiUToundings  and  society  fitted  to  yield  happiness  and  to  assist  a 
holy  develoj^ment  of  hiiman  nature  (  Eden  and  Eve  ).  We  append  some 
recent  theories  with  regard  to  the  creation  of  Eve  and  the  nature  of  Eden. 

Eden = pleasure,  delight.  Tennyson  :  "  When  high  in  Paradise  By  the  four  rivers  the 
firet  roses  blew."  Streams  were  necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  an  oriental  garden. 
Hopkins,  Script.  Idea  of  Man,  107  —  "  Man  includes  woman.  Creation  of  a  man  without 
a  woman  would  not  have  been  the  creation  of  man.  Adam  called  her  name  Eve  but 
God  called  their  name  Adam."  Mat.  Henry :  "  Not  out  of  his  head  to  top  him,  nor  out 
of  his  feet  to  be  trampled  on  by  him ;  but  out  of  his  side  to  be  equal  with  him,  under 
his  arm  to  be  protected  by  him,  and  near  his  heart  to  be  beloved."  Robert  Burns  saj^s 
of  nature  :  "  Her  'prentice  hand  she  tried  on  man,  And  then  she  made  the  lasses,  O  !  " 
Stevens,  Pauline  Theology,  329  —  "  In  the  natural  relations  of  the  sexes  there  is  a  certain 
reciprocal  dependence,  since  it  is  not  only  true  that  woman  was  made  from  man,  but 
that  man  is  born  of  woman  (1  Cor.  11: 11, 12)."  Of  the  Elgin  marbles  Boswell  asked: 
"Don't  you  think  them  indecent?"  Dr.  Johnson  replied:  "No,  sir;  but  your  ques- 
tion is."  Man,  who  in  the  adult  state  possesses  twelve  pairs  of  ribs,  is  found  in  the 
embryonic  state  to  have  thirteen  or  fourteen.  Dawson,  Modern  Ideas  of  Evolution, 
148  —  "  Why  does  not  the  male  man  lack  one  rib  ?  Because  only  the  individual  skeleton 
of  Adam  was  affected  by  the  taking  of  the  rib.  .  ,  ,  The  unfinished  vertebral  arches  of 
the  skin-fibrous  layer  may  have  produced  a  new  individual  by  a  process  of  budding  or 
gemmation." 

H.  H.  Bawden  suggests  that  the  account  of  Eve's  creation  may  be  the  "  pictorial  sum- 
mary "  of  an  actual  phylogcnetic  evolutionary  process  bj'  which  the  sexes  were  separ- 
ated or  isolated  from  a  common  hermaphroditic  ancestor  or  ancestry.  The  mesodermic 
portion  of  the  organism  in  which  the  urinogenital  system  has  its  origin  develops  later 
than  the  ectodermic  or  the  endodermic  portions.  The  word  "  rib  "  may  designate 
this  mesodermic  portion.  Bayard  Taylor,  John  Godfrey's  Fortunes,  392,  suggests  that 
a  genius  is  hermaphroditic,  adding  a  male  element  to  the  woman,  and  a  female  element 
to  the  man.  Professor  Loeb,  Am.  Journ.  Physiology,  Vol.  Ill,  no.  3,  has  found  that  in 
certain  chemical  solutions  prepared  in  the  laboratory,  approximately  the  concentra- 
tion of  sea-water,  the  unfertilized  eggs  of  the  sea-urchin  will  mature  without  the 
intervention  of  the  spermatozoon.  Perfect  embryos  and  normal  individuals  are  pro- 
duced under  these  conditions.  He  thinks  it  probable  that  similar  parthenogenesis  may 
be  produced  in  higher  tn^es  of  being.  In  1900  he  achieved  successful  results  on  Anne- 
lids, though  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  pi-oduced  anything  more  than  normal  lanxv. 
These  results  have  been  criticized  by  a  European  investigator  who  is  also  a  Roman 
priest.  Prof.  Loeb  wrote  a  rejoinder  in  which  he  expressed  surprise  that  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Roman  church  did  not  heartily  endorse  his  conclusions,  since  they  afford 
a  vindication  of  the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception. 

H.  H.  Bawden  has  reviewed  Prof.  Loeb's  work  in  the  Psychological  Review,  Jan. 
1900.  Janosik  has  found  segmentation  in  the  unfertilized  eggs  of  mammalians.  Prof. 
Loeb  considers  it  possible  that  only  the  ions  of  the  blood  prevent  the  parthenogenetic 
origin  of  embryos  in  mammals,  and  thinks  it  not  improbable  that  by  a  transitory 
change  in  these  ions  it  will  be  possible  to  produce  complete  parthenogenesis  in  these 
higher  types.  Dr.  Bawden  goes  on  to  say  that  "  both  parent  and  child  are  dependent 
upon  a  common  source  of  energy.  The  universe  is  one  great  organism,  and  there  is  no 
inorganic  or  non-organic  matter,  but  differences  only  in  degrees  of  organization.  Sex 
is  designed  only  secondarily  for  the  perpetuation  of  species ;  primarily  it  is  the  bond  or 
medium  for  the  connection  and  interaction  of  the  various  parts  of  this  great  organism, 
for  maintaining  that  degree  of  heterogeneity  which  is  the  prerequisite  of  a  high  degree 
of  organization.  By  means  of  the  growth  of  a  lifetime  I  have  become  an  essential 
part  in  a  great  organic  system.    What  I  call  my  individual  personality  rptirese.nts 
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simply  the  focusing-,  the  flowering-  of  the  universe  at  one  finite  concrete  point  or 
centre.  Must  not  then  my  personality  continue  as  long-  as  that  universal  system  con- 
tinues ?  And  is  immortality  conceivable  if  the  soul  is  something  shut  up  within  itself, 
unshareable  and  unique?  Are  not  the  many  foci  mutually  interdependent,  instead  of 
mutually  exclusive  ?  We  must  not  then  conceive  of  an  immortality  which  means  the 
continued  existence  of  an  individual  cut  off  from  that  social  context  which  is  really 
essential  to  his  very  nature." 

J.  H.  Richardson  suggests  in  the  Standard,  Sept.  10,  1901,  that  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  describes  the  creation  of  the  spiritual  part  of  man  only  — that  part  which 
was  made  in  the  image  of  God  — while  the  second  chapter  describes  the  creation  of 
man's  body,  the  animal  part,  which  may  have  been  originated  by  a  process  of  evolu- 
tion. S.  W.  Howland,  in  Bib.  Sac,  Jan.  1903;  121-128,  supposes  Adam  and  Eve  to  have 
been  twins,  joined  by  the  ensiform  cartilage  or  breast-bone,  as  wore  the  Siamese  Chang 
and  Eng.  By  violence  or  accident  this  cartilage  was  liroken  before  it  hardened  into 
bone,  and  the  two  were  separated  until  puberty.  Then  Adam  saw  Eve  coming  to  him 
with  a  bone  projecting  from  her  side  corresponding  to  the  hollow  in  his  own  side,  and 
said;  "She  is  bone  of  my  bone;  she  must  have  been  taken  from  my  side  when  I 
slept."  This  tradition  was  handed  down  to  his  posterity.  The  Jews  have  a  tradition 
that  Adam  was  created  double-sexed,  and  that  the  two  sexes  were  afterwards  sep- 
arated. The  Hindus  say  that  man  was  at  first  of  both  sexes  and  divided  himself  in 
order  to  people  the  earth.  In  the  Zodiac  of  Dendera,  Castor  and  Pollux  appear  as 
man  and  woman,  and  these  twins,  some  say,  were  called  Adam  and  Eve.  The  Coptic 
name  for  this  sign  is  Pi  Mahi,  "  the  United."  Dai-wiu,  in  the  postscri])t  to  a  letter  to 
Lyell,  written  as  early  as  July,  1850,  tells  his  friend  that  he  has  "a  pleasant  g-enealogy 
for  mankind,"  and  describes  our  remotest  ancestor  as  "an  animal  which  breathed 
water,  had  a  swim-bladder,  a  great  swimming  tail,  an  imperfect  skull,  and  was 
undoubtedly  a  hermaphrodite." 

Matthew  Arnold  speaks  of  "  the  freshness  of  the  early  world."  Novalis  says  that  "  all 
philosophy  begins  in  homesickness."  Shelley,  Skylark :  "  We  look  before  and  after, 
And  pine  for  what  is  not ;  Our  sincerest  laughter  AVith  some  pain  is  fraught ;  Our  sweet- 
est songs  are  those  That  tell  of  saddest  thought."  —  "  The  golden  conception  of  a  Para- 
dise is  the  poet's  guiding  thought."  There  is  a  universal  feeling  that  we  are  not  now 
in  our  natural  state ;  that  we  are  far  away  from  home ;  that  we  are  exiles  from  our  true 
habitation.  Keble,  G  ro;ins  of  Nature :  "  Such  thoughts,  the  wreck  of  Paradise,  Tbrougli 
many  a  dreary  age,  Ui^bore  whate'er  of  good  or  wise  Yet  lived  in  bard  or  sage." 
Poetry  and  music  echo  the  longing  for  some  possession  lost.  Jessica  in  Shakespeare's 
Merchant  of  Venice :  "  I  am  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  music."  All  true  poetry  is 
forward-looking  or  backward-looking  prophecy,  as  sculpture  sets  before  us  the 
original  or  the  resurrection  body.  See  Isiiac  Taylor,  Hebrew  Poetry,  94-101;  Tyler, 
Theol.  of  Greek  Poets,  225,  226. 

Wellhausen,  on  the  legend  of  a  golden  age,  says :  "  It  is  the  yearning  song  which  goes 
through  all  the  peoples :  having  attained  the  historical  civilization,  they  feel  the  worth 
of  the  goods  which  they  have  sacrificed  for  it."  He  regards  t  he  golden  age  as  only  an 
ideal  image,  like  the  millennial  kingdom  at  the  end.  Man  dilTers  from  the  beast  in  this 
power  to  form  ideals.  His  destination  to  God  shows  his  descent  from  God.  Hegel  in  a 
similar  manner  claimed  that  the  Paradisaic  condition  is  only  an  ideal  conception  under- 
lying human  development.  But  may  not  the  traditions  of  tlie  gardens  of  Brahma  and 
of  the  Hesperides  embody  the  world's  recollection  of  an  historical  tact,  when  man  was 
free  from  external  evil  and  possessed  all  that  could  minister  to  innocent  joy?  The 
"  golden  age  "  of  the  heathen  was  connected  with  the  hoijc  of  restoration.  So  the  use 
of  the  doctrine  of  man's  original  state  is  to  convince  men  of  the  high  ideal  once  realized, 
properly  belonging  to  man,  now  lost,  and  recoverable,  not  by  man's  own  powers,  but 
only  through  God's  provision  in  Christ.  For  references  in  classic  writers  to  a  golden 
age,  see  Luthardt,  Compendium,  115.  He  mentions  the  following  :  Hesiod,  Works  and 
Days,  109-208;  Aratus,  Phenom.,  100-184;  Plato,  Tim.,  233;  Vergil,  Ec,  4,  Georgics, 
1:135,  ^neid,  8:314. 

(6)  Provisions  for  the  trying  of  man's  virtue.  — Since  man  -was  not  yet 
in  a  state  of  confirmed  holiness,  bnt  rather  of  simple  childlike  innocence, 
he  could  be  made  perfect  only  through  temptation.  Hence  the  "tree  of 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil "  (  Gen.  2:9).  The  one  slight  command 
best  tested  the  spirit  of  obedience.     Temptation  did  not  necessitate  a  fall. 
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If  resisted,  it  would  strengthen  virtue.  In  that  (A.se,  the  2>os.se  non  peccare 
would  have  become  the  non  2^osse  peccare. 

Thomasius :  "  That  evil  is  a  necessary  transition-point  to  good,  is  Satan's  doctrine  and 
philosophy."  The  tree  was  mainly  a  tree  of  probation.  It  is  rig-ht  for  a  father  to  make 
his  son's  title  to  his  estate  depend  upon  the  pei'formance  of  some  filial  duty,  as  Thad- 
deus  Stevens  made  his  sou's  possession  of  property  conditional  upon  his  keeping:  the 
temperance-pledge.  Whether,  besides  this,  the  tree  of  knowledge  was  naturally  hurt- 
ful or  poisonous,  we  do  not  know. 

(c)  Opportunity  of  securing  physical  immortality. — The  body  of  the 
first  man  was  in  itself  mortal  ( 1  Cor.  15  :  45  ).  Science  shows  that  physical 
life  involves  decay  and  loss.  But  means  were  apparently  pro%dded  for 
checking  this  decay  and  i^reserving  the  body's  youth.  This  means  was  the 
"tree  of  Hf  e  "  (Gen.  2:9).  If  Adam  had  maintained  his  integrity,  the 
body  might  have  been  develoijed  and  transfigured,  without  intervention  of 
death.  In  other  words,  the  posse  non  moi'i  might  have  become  a  non 
posse  mori. 

The  tree  of  life  was  symbolic  of  communion  with  God  aud  of  man's  dependence  upon 
him.  But  this,  only  because  it  had  a  physical  efficacy.  It  was  sacramental  and 
memorial  to  the  soul,  because  it  sustained  the  life  of  the  bodj'.  Natural  iminoi-tality 
without  holiness  would  have  been  unending  misery.  Sinful  man  was  thei-efore  shut 
out  from  the  tree  of  life,  till  he  could  be  prepared  for  it  by  God's  righteousness. 
Redemption  and  resurrection  not  only  restore  that  which  was  lost,  but  give  what  man 
was  originally  created  to  attain  :  1  Cor.  15  :  45  —  "The  first  man  Adam  became  a  living  soul.  The  last  man 
Adam  became  a  life-giving  spirit";  Rev.  22:14 — "Blessed  are  they  that  wash  their  robes,  that  they  may  have  th3 
right  to  come  to  the  tree  of  life." 

The  conclusions  we  have  thus  reached  with  regard  to  the  incidents  of 
man's  original  state  are  combated  upon  two  distinct  grounds  : 

1st.  The  facts  bearing  upon  man's  prehistoric  condition  point  to  a 
development  from  primitive  savagery  to  civilization.  Among  these  facts 
may  be  mentioned  the  succession  of  implements  and  weai^ons  from  stone 
to  bronze  and  u'on ;  the  polyandiy  and  communal  marriage  systems  of  the 
lowest  tribes ;  the  reHcs  of  barbarous  customs  still  prevailing  among  the 
most  civiHzed. 

For  the  theory  of  an  originally  savage  condition  of  man,  see  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
Prehistoric  Times,  and  Origin  of  Civilization :  "  The  primitive  condition  of  mankind 
was  one  of  utter  barbarism  " ;  but  especially  L.  H.  Morgan,  Ancient  Society,  who 
divides  human  progress  into  three  great  periods,  the  savage,  the  barbarian,  and  the 
civilized.  Each  of  the  two  former  has  three  states,  as  follows:  I.  Savage:  1.  Lowest 
state,  marked  by  attainment  of  speech  and  subsistence  upon  roots.  3.  Middle  state, 
marked  by  fish-food  aud  fire.  3.  Upper  state,  marked  by  use  of  the  bow  and  hunting. 
II.  Barbarian:  1.  Lower  state,  marked  by  Invention  and  use  of  pottery.  3.  Middle 
state,  marked  by  use  of  domestic  animals,  maize,  and  building  stone.  3.  Upper  state, 
marked  by  invention  and  use  of  iron  tools.  III.  Civilized  man  next  appears,  with  the 
introduction  of  the  phonetic  alphabet  and  writing.  J.  S.  Stuart-Glennie,  Contemp. 
Rev.,  Dec.  1893  :  844,  defines  civilization  as  "enforced  social  organization,  with  written 
records,  and  hence  intellectual  development  and  social  progress." 

With  regard  to  this  view  we  remark : 

( a  )  It  is  based  upon  an  insufficient  induction  of  facts. —  History  shows  a 
law  of  degeneration  supplementing  and  often  counteracting  the  tendency 
to  development.  In  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  record,  we 
find  nations  in  a  high  state  of  civilization  ;  but  in  the  case  of  every  nation 
whose  histoiy  runs  back  of  the  Christian  era  —  as  for  example,  the  Romans, 
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the  Greeks,  the  Egyptians" — the  siilDseqnent  progress  has  been  downward, 
and  no  nation  is  known  to  have  recovered  from  barbarism  except  as  the 
result  of  influence  from  without. 

Lubbock  seems  to  admit  that  cannibalism  was  not  primeval ;  yet  he  shows  a  general 
tendency  to  take  every  brutal  custom  as  a  sample  of  man's  first  state.  And  this,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  many  such  customs  have  been  the  result  of  corruption.  Bride-catching, 
for  example,  could  not  possibly  have  been  primeval,  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  term. 
Tylor,  Primitive  Culture,  1 :  48,  presents  a  far  more  moderate  view.  He  favors  a  theory 
of  development,  but  with  degeneration  "as  a  secondary  action  largely  and  deeply 
affecting  the  development  of  civilization."  So  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Unity  of  Nature: 
"Civilization  and  savagery  are  both  the  results  of  evolutiouai-y  development;  but  the 
one  is  a  development  in  the  upward,  the  latter  in  the  downward  direction ;  and  for  this 
reason,  neither  civiUzation  nor  savagery  can  rationally  be  looked  upon  as  the  primitive 
condition  of  man."  Shedd,  Dogm.  Theol.,  1 :  467—  "As  plausible  an  argument  might 
be  constructed  out  of  the  deterioration  and  degradation  of  some  of  the  human  family 
to  prove  that  man  may  have  evolved  downward  into  an  anthropoid  ape,  as  that  which 
has  been  constructed  to  prove  that  he  has  been  evolved  upward  from  one." 

Modern  nations  fall  far  short  of  the  old  Greek  perception  and  expression  of  beauty. 
Modern  Egyptians,  Bushmen,  Australians,  are  unquestionably  degenerate  races.  See 
Lankester,  Degeneration.  The  same  is  true  of  Italians  and  Spaniards,  as  well  as  of 
Turks.  Abyssinians  are  now  polygamists,  though  their  ancestors  were  Christians  and 
monogamists.  The  phj-sical  degeneration  of  portions  of  the  population  of  Ireland  is 
well  known.  See  Mivart,  Lessons  from  Nature,  146-160,  who  applies  to  the  savage- 
theory  the  tests  of  language,  morals,  and  religion,  and  who  quotes  Herbert  Spencer  as 
saying:  "Probably  most  of  them  [savages],  if  not  all  of  them,  had  ancestors  in  higher 
states,  and  among  their  beliefs  remain  some  which  were  evolved  during  those  higher 
states  ....  It  is  quite  possible,  and  I  believe  highly  probable,  that  retrogression  has 
been  as  frequent  as  progression."  Spencer,  however,  denies  that  savagery  is  always 
caused  by  lapse  from  civilization. 

Bib.  Sac,  6 :  715 ;  29 :  283  —  "  Man  as  a  moral  being  does  not  tend  to  rise  but  to  fall,  and 
that  with  a  geometric  progress,  except  he  be  elevated  and  sustained  by  some  force  from 
without  and  above  himself.  While  man  once  civilized  may  advance,  yet  moral  ideas  are 
apparently  never  developed  from  within."  Had  savagery  been  man's  primitive  con- 
dition, he  never  could  have  emerged.  See  Whately,  Origin  of  Civilization,  who  main- 
tains that  man  needed  not  only  a  divine  Creator,  but  a  divine  Instructoi-.  Seelye, 
Introd,  to  A  Century  of  Dishonor,  3—  "  The  first  missionaries  to  the  Indians  ui  Canada 
took  with  them  skilled  laborers  to  teach  the  savages  how  to  till  their  fields,  to  provide 
them  with  comfortable  homes,  clothing,  and  food.  But  the  Indians  preferred  their 
wigwams,  skins,  raw  flesh,  and  filth.  Only  as  Christian  influences  taught  the  Indian 
his  inner  need,  and  how  this  was  to  be  supplied,  was  he  led  to  wish  and  work  for  the 
improvement  of  his  outward  condition  and  habits.  Civilization  does  not  reproduce 
itself.  It  must  first  be  kindled,  and  it  can  then  be  kept  alive  only  by  a  power  genuinely 
Christian."    So  Wallace,  in  Nature,  Sept.  7, 1876,  vol.  14 :  408-413. 

Griffith-Jones,  Ascent  through  Christ,  149-168,  shows  that  evolution  does  not  neces- 
sarily involve  development  as  regards  particular  races.  There  is  degeneration  in  all 
the  organic  orders.  As  regards  man,  he  may  be  evolving  in  some  directions,  while  in 
others  he  has  degenerated.  Lidgett,  Spir.  Principle  of  the  Atonement,  345,  speaks  of 
*'  Prof.  Clifford  as  pointing  to  the  history  of  human  progress  and  declaring  that  man- 
kind  is  a  risen  and  not  a  fallen  race.  There  is  no  real  contradiction  between  these 
two  views.  God  has  not  let  man  go  because  man  has  rebelled  against  him.  Where 
sin  abounded,  grace  did  much  more  abound."  The  humanity  which  was  created  in 
Christ  and  which  is  upheld  by  his  power  has  ever  received  reinforcements  of  its  physi- 
cal and  mental  life,  in  spite  of  its  moral  and  spiritual  deterioration.  "  Some  shrimps, 
by  the  adjustment  of  their  bodily  parts,  go  onward  to  the  higher  structure  of  the 
lobsters  and  crabs ;  while  others,  taking  up  the  habit  of  dwelling  in  the  gills  of  fishes, 
sink  downward  into  a  state  closely  resembling  that  of  the  worms."  Drummond, 
Ascent  of  Man  :  "  When  a  boy's  kite  comes  down  in  our  garden,  we  do  not  hold  that 
it  originally  came  from  the  clouds.  So  nations  went  up,  before  they  came  down. 
There  is  a  national  gravitation.  The  stick  age  preceded  the  stone  age,  but  has  been 
lost."  Tennyson :  "  Evolution  ever  climbing  after  some  ideal  good.  And  Reversion 
ever  dragging  Evolution  in  the  mud."    Evolution  often  becomes  devolution,  if  not 
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devilution.  A.  J.  Gordon,  Ministry  of  the  Spirit,  104— "The  Jordan  is  the  fitting 
symbol  of  our  natural  life,  rising  in  a  lofty  elevation,  and  from  pure  springs,  but 
plung-ing-  steadily  down  till  it  poui-s  itself  into  that  Dead  Sea  from  which  there  is  no 
outlet." 

( 6 )  Later  investigations  have  rendered  it  probable  that  the  stone  age 
of  some  localities  was  ctmtemporaneous  with  the  bronze  and  iron  ages  of 
others,  while  certain  tribes  and  nations,  instead  of  making  progress  from 
one  to  the  other,  were  never,  so  far  back  as  we  can  trace  them,  without 
the  knowledge  and  use  of  the  metals.  It  is  to  be  observed,  moreover,  that 
even  without  snch  knowledge  and  use  man  is  not  necessarily  a  barbarian, 
though  he  may  be  a  child. 

On  the  question  whether  the  arts  of  civilization  can  be  lost,  see  Arthur  Mitchell,  Past 
in  the  Present,  219 :  Rude  art  is  often  the  debasement  of  a  higher,  instead  of  being  the 
earlier ;  the  rudest  art  in  a  nation  may  coexist  with  the  highest ;  cave-life  may  accom- 
pany high  civilization.  Illustrations  from  modern  Scotland,  where  burial  of  a  cock 
for  epilepsy,  and  sacrifice  of  a  bull,  were  uutil  very  recently  extant.  Certain  arts 
have  unquestionably  been  lost,  as  glass-making  and  iron-working  in  Assyria  ( see 
Mivart,  referred  to  above ).  The  most  ancient  men  do  not  appear  to  have  been  inferior 
to  the  latest,  either  physically  or  intellectually.  Rawliuson :  "  The  explorers  who  have 
dug  deep  into  the  Mesopotamian  mounds,  and  have  ransacked  the  tombs  of  Egypt, 
have  come  upon  no  certain  traces  of  savage  man  in  those  regions  which  a  wide-spread 
tradition  makes  the  cradle  of  the  human  race."  The  Tyrolese  peasants  show  that  a 
rude  people  may  be  moral,  and  a  very  simple  people  may  be  highly  intelligent.  See 
Southall,  Recent  Origin  of  Man,  386-449  ;  Schliemann,  Troy  and  her  Remains,  274. 

Mason,  Origins  of  Invention,  110, 124,  128  — "There  is  no  evidence  that  a  stone  age 
ever  existed  in  some  regions.  In  Africa,  Canada,  and  perhaps  Michigan,  the  metal  age 
was  as  old  as  the  stone  age."  An  illustration  of  the  mathematical  powers  of  the  savage 
is  given  by  Rev.  A.  E.  Hunt  in  an  account  of  the  native  arithmetic  of  Murray  Islands, 
Torres  Straits.  "Netat"  (one)  and  "ueis"(two)  are  the  only  numerals,  higher 
numbers  being  described  by  combinations  of  these,  as  "neis-netat"  for  three,  "  neis-i- 
neis  "  for  four,  etc.,  or  by  reference  to  one  of  the  fingers,  elbows  or  other  parts  of  the 
body.  A  total  of  thirty-one  could  be  counted  by  the  latter  method.  Beyond  this  all 
nvimbera  wei'e  "  many,"  as  this  was  the  limit  reached  in  counting  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  English  numerals,  now  in  general  use  in  the  islands. 

Shaler,  Interpretation  of  Natui'e,  171  —  "  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  direction 
of  the  movement  [  in  the  variation  of  species  ]  is  ever  upward.  The  fact  is  on  the 
contrary  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  perhaps  in  the  aggregate  in  more  than  half, 
the  change  gives  rise  to  a  form  which,  by  all  the  canons  by  which  we  determine 

relative  rank,  is  to  be  regarded  as  regressive  or  degradational Species,  genera, 

families,  and  ordei-s  have  all,  like  the  individuals  of  which  they  are  composed,  a  period 
of  decay  in  which  the  gain  won  by  infinite  toil  and  pains  is  altogether  lost  in  the  old 
age  of  the  group."  Shaler  goes  on  to  say  that  in  the  matter  of  variation  successes  are 
to  failures  as  1  to  100, OUO,  and  if  man  be  counted  the  solitary  distinguished  success, 
then  the  proportion  is  something  like  1  to  100,000,000.  No  species  that  passes  away  is 
ever  reinstated.  If  man  were  now  to  disappear,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  by 
any  process  of  change  a  similar  creature  would  be  evolved,  however  long  the  animal 
kingdom  continued  to  exist.  The  use  of  these  successive  chances  to  produce  man  is 
inexplicable  except  upon  the  hypothesis  of  an  infinite  designing  Wisdom. 

(  c  )  The  barbarous  customs  to  which  this  view  looks  for  support  may 
better  be  explained  as  marks  of  broken-down  civilization  than  as  rehcs  of 
a  primitive  and  universal  savagery.  Even  if  they  indicated  a  former  state 
of  barbarism,  that  state  might  have  been  itself  preceded  by  a  condition  of 
comparative  culture. 

Mark  Hopkins,  in  Princeton  Rev.  Sept.,  1882 :  194  —  "  There  is  no  cruel  treatment  of 
females  among  animals.  If  man  came  from  the  lower  animals,  then  he  cannot  have 
been  originally  savage ;  for  you  find  the  most  of  this  cruel  treatment  among  savages." 
Tylor instances  "street  Arabs."    He  compares  street  Arabs  to  a  ruined  house,  but 

34: 
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savage  tribes  to  a  builder's  yai-d.  See  Duke  of  Argyll,  Primeval  Man,  129,  133 ;  Bush- 
nell,  Nature  aud  the  Supernatural,  "33 :  McLennan,  Studies  iu  Ancient  History.  Gulicli, 
in  Bib.  Sac,  July,  189:i ;  517 -^  "  Cannibalism  and  infanticide  are  unknown  among  tlie 
anthropoid  apes.  These  must  be  the  results  of  degradation.  Pirates  and  slavetraders 
are  not  men  of  low  and  abortive  intelligence,  but  men  of  education  who  deliberately 
throw  off  aU  restraint,  and  who  use  their  powers  for  the  destruction  of  society," 

Keane,  Man,  Past  and  Present,  40,  quotes  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston,  an  administrator  who 
has  had  a  -wader  experience  of  the  natives  of  Africa  than  any  man  living,  as  saying  that 
"  the  tendency  of  the  negro  for  several  centuries  past  has  been  an  actual  retrograde 
one —  return  toward  the  savage  and  even  the  brute.  If  he  liad  been  cut  off  from  the 
immigration  of  the  Arab  and  the  European,  the  purely  Negroid  races,  left  to  them- 
selves, so  far  from  advancing  towards  a  higher  type  of  humanity,  might  have  actually 
reverted  by  degrees  to  a  type  no  longer  human."  Ratzel's  History  of  Mankind :  "  We 
assign  no  great  antiquity  to  Polynesian  civilization.  In  New  Zealand  it  is  a  matter  of 
only  some  centuries  back.  In  newly  occupied  territories,  the  development  of  the 
population  began  upon  a  higher  level  and  then  fell  off.  The  IVIaoris'  decadence  resulted 
In  the  rapid  impoverishment  of  culture,  and  the  character  of  the  people  became  more 
savage  and  crueL  Captain  Cook  found  objects  of  art  worshiped  by  the  descendants  of 
those  who  produced  them." 

Recent  researches  have  entirely  discredited  L.  H.  Morgan's  theory  of  an  original 
brutal  promiscuity  of  the  human  race.  Ritchie,  Darwin  and  Hegel,  6,  note  — "The 
theory  of  an  original  promiscuity  is  rendered  extremely  doubtful  by  the  habits  of  many 
of  the  higher  animals."  E.  B.  Tylor,  in  19th  Century,  July,  19f)6— "A  sort  of  family  lil'e, 
lasting  for  the  sake  of  the  young,  beyond  a  single  pairing  season,  exists  among  the 
higher  manlike  apes.  The  male  gorilla  keei)S  watch  and  ward  over  his  progeny.  He  is 
the  antctype  of  the  house-father.  The  matriarchal  sj'stem  is  a  hiter  device  for  politi- 
cal reasons,  to  bind  together  in  peace  and  alliance  tribes  that  would  otherwise  be  hos- 
tile. But  it  is  an  artificial  system  introduced  as  a  sulistitute  for  and  in  opposition  to 
the  natural  paternal  system.  When  the  social  pressure  is  removed,  the  materualized 
husband  emancipates  himself,  and  paternalism  begins."  Westerraai'ck,  Historj'  of 
Human  Marriage  :  "  Marriage  and  the  family  are  thus  intimately  connected  with  one 
another ;  it  is  for  the  benetit  of  the  young  that  male  and  female  continue  to  live  together. 

Marriage  is  therefore  rooted  in  the  family,  rather  than  the  family  in  marriage 

There  is  not  a  shred  of  genuine  evidence  for  the  notion  that  promiscuity  ever  formed 
a  general  stage  in  the  social  history  of  mankind.  The  hypothesis  of  promiscuity, 
instead  of  belonging  to  the  class  of  hypotheses  which  are  scientifically  permissible,  has 
no  real  foundation,  and  is  essentially  unscientific."  Howard,  History  of  Matrimonial 
Institutions:  "Marriage  or  pairing  between  one  man  and  one  woman,  though  the 
union  be  often  transitory  and  the  rule  often  violated,  is  t'  3  typical  form  of  sexual 
union  from  the  infancy  of  the  human  race." 

(d)  The  -well-nigh  universal  tradition  of  a  golden  age  of  virtue  and 
happiness  may  bo  most  easily  explained  upon  the  Scripture  view  of  an 
actual  creation  of  the  race  in  holiness  and  its  subsequent  apostasy. 

For  references  in  classic  writers  to  a  golden  age,  see  Luthardt,  Compendium  der 
Dogmatik,  115 ;  Pfleiderer,  Philos.  Religion,  1 :  205  —  "  In  Hesiod  we  have  the  legend  of 
a  golden  age  under  the  lordship  of  Chronos,  when  man  was  free  from  cares  and  toils, 
in  untroubled  youth  and  cheerfulness,  with  a  superabundance  of  the  gifts  which  the 
earth  furnished  of  itself ;  the  race  was  indeed  not  immortal,  but  it  experienced  death 
even  as  a  soft  sleep."  We  may  add  that  capacity  for  religious  truth  depends  upon 
moral  conditions.  "Very  early  races  therefore  have  a  purer  faith  than  the  later  ones. 
Increasing  depravity  makes  it  harder  for  the  later  generations  to  exercise  faith. 
The  wisdom-literature  may  have  been  very  early  instead  of  very  late,  just  as  monothe- 
istic ideas  are  clearer  the  further  we  go  back.  Bixby,  Crisis  in  Morals,  171—"  Precisely 
because  such  tribes  [Australian  and  African  savages]  have  been  deficient  in  average 
moral  quality,  have  they  failed  to  march  upward  on  the  road  of  civilization  with  the 
rest  of  mankind,  and  have  fallen  into  these  bog  holes  of  savage  degradation."  On 
petrified  civilizations,  see  Henry  George,  Progress  and  Poverty,  433-439  —  "  The  law  of 
human  progress,  what  is  it  but  the  moral  law?"  On  retrogressive  development  in 
nature,  see  Weismann,  Heredity,  2 : 1-30.  But  see  also  Mary  E.  Case,  "  Did  the  Romans 
Degenerate?"  in  Internat.  Journ.  Ethics,  Jan.  1893  :  165-182,  in  which  it  is  maintained 
that  the  Romans  made  constant  advances  rather.    Henry  Sumner  Maine  calls  the  Bible 
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the  most  important  single  document  in  the  history  of  sociolog-y,  because  it  exhibits 
authentically  the  early  development  of  society  from  the  family,  through  the  tribe, 
into  the  nation,  —  a  progress  learned  only  by  g'limpses,  intervals,  and  survivals  of  old 
usages  in  the  literature  of  other  nations. 

2nd.  That  the  religious  history  of  mankind  warrants  us  in  inferring  a 
necessary  and  universal  law  of  progress,  in  accordance  with  which  man 
passes  from  fetichism  to  polytheism  and  monotheism,  —  this  first  theologi- 
cal stage,  of  which  fetichism,  polytheism,  and  monotheism  are  jjarts,  being 
succeeded  by  the  metaphysical  stage,  and  that  in  turn  by  the  positive. 

This  theory  is  propounded  by  Comte,  in  his  Positive  Philosophy,  English  transl.,  25, 
26,  515-636 —  "  Each  branch  of  our  knowledge  passes  successively  through  three  different 
theoretical  conditions :  the  Theological,  or  fictitious ;  the  Metaphysical,  or  abstract ; 

and  the  Scientific,  or  positive The  first  is  the  necessary  point  of  departure  of  the 

human  understanding ;  and  the  third  is  its  fixed  and  definite  state.  The  second  is  merely 
a  state  of  transition.  In  the  theological  state,  the  human  mind,  seeking  the  essential 
nature  of  beings,  the  first  and  final  causes,  the  origin  and  purpose,  of  all  effects  —  in 
short,  absolute  knowledge  —  suj^poses  all  phenomena  to  be  produced  by  the  immediate 
action  of  supernatural  beings.  In  the  metaphysical  state,  which  is  only  a  modification 
of  the  first,  the  mind  supposes,  instead  of  supernatural  beings,  abstract  forces,  verit- 
able entities,  that  is,  personified  abstractions,  inherent  in  all  beings,  and  capable  of  pro- 
ducing all  phenomena.  What  is  called  the  explanation  of  phenomena  is,  in  this  stage, 
a  mere  reference  of  each  to  its  proper  entity.  In  the  final,  the  positive  state,  the  mind 
has  given  over  the  vain  search  after  absolute  notions,  the  origin  and  destination  of  the 
universe,  and  the  causes  of  phenomena,  and  applies  itself  to  the  study  of  their  laws  — 

that  is,  their  invariable  relations  of  succession  and  resemblance The  theological 

system  arrived  at  its  highest  pei'fection  when  it  substituted  the  providential  action  of 
a  single  Being  for  the  varied  operations  of  numerous  divinities.  In  the  last  stage  of 
the  metaphysical  system,  men  substituted  one  great  entity,  Nature,  as  the  cause  of  all 
phenomena,  instead  of  the  multitude  of  entities  at  first  supposed.  In  the  same  way  the 
ultimate  perfection  of  the  positive  system  would  be  to  represent  aU  phenomena  as  par- 
ticular aspects  of  a  single  general  fact — such  as  Gravitation,  for  instance." 

This  assumed  law  of  progress,  however,  is  contradicted  by  the  following 
facts : 

(a)  Not  only  did  the  monotheism  of  the  Hebrews  precede  the  great 
polytheistic  systems  of  antiquity,  but  even  these  heathen  religions  are 
purer  from  polytheistic  elements,  the  further  back  we  trace  them  ;  so  that 
the  facts  point  to  an  original  monotheistic  basis  for  them  all. 

The  gradual  deterioration  of  all  religions,  apart  from  special  revelation  and  influence 
from  God,  is  proof  that  the  purely  evolutionary  theory  is  defective.  The  most  natural 
supposition  is  that  of  a  primitive  revelation,  which  little  by  little  receded  from  human 
memory.  In  Japan,  Shinto  was  originally  the  worship  of  Heaven.  The  worship  of  the 
dead,  the  deification  of  the  Mikado,  etc.,  were  a  corruption  and  aftergrowth.  The 
Mikado's  ancestors,  instead  of  coming  from  heaven,  came  from  Korea.  Shinto  was 
originally  a  form  of  monotheism.  Not  one  of  the  first  emperors  was  deified  after 
death.  Apotheosis  of  the  Mikados  dated  from  the  corruption  of  Shinto  through  the 
importation  of  Ruddhism.  Andrew  Lang,  in  his  Making  of  Religion,  advocates  primi- 
tive monotheism.  T.  G.  Pinches,  of  the  British  Museum,  1894,  declares  that,  as  in  the 
earliest  Egyptian,  so  in  the  early  Babylonian  records,  there  is  evidence  of  a  primitive 
monotheism.  Nevins,  Demon-Possession,  170-173,  quotes  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  President  of 
the  Peking  University,  as  follows :  "  China,  India,  Egypt  and  Greece  all  agree  in  the 
monotheistic  type  of  their  early  religion.  The  Orphic  Hymns,  lonfj  before  the  advent  of 
the  popular  divinities,  celebrated  the  Pantheos,  the  universal  God.  The  odes  compiled 
by  Confucius  testify  to  the  early  worship  of  Shangte,  the  Supreme  Ruler.  The  Vedas 
speak  of 'one  unknown  true  Being,  all-present,  all-powerful,  the  Creator,  Preserver 
and  Destroyer  of  the  Universe.'  And  in  Egypt^^is  late  as  the  time  of  Plutarch,  there 
were  still  vestiges  of  a  monotheistic  worship." 

On  the  evidences  of  an  original  monotheism,  see  Max  Miiller,  Chips,  1 :  337 ;  Rawlinson, 
in  Pissent  Day  Tracts,  2 :  no.  11 ;  Legge,  Religions  of  China,  8, 11 ;  Diestel,  in  Jahrbuch 
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fur  deutsche  Theologie,  1860,  and  vol.  5  :  069 ;  Philip  Smith,  Anc.  Hist,  of  East,  65, 195; 
Warren,  on  the  Earliest  Creed  of  Mankind,  in  the  Meth.  Quar.  Rev.,  Jan.  1884. 

(6)  "There  is  no  proof  that  the  In  do-Germanic  or  Semitic  stocks  ever 
practiced  fetich  worship,  or  were  ever  enslaved  by  the  lowest  types  of  myth- 
ological reUgion,  or  ascended  from  them  to  somewhat  higher  "  (  Fisher  ). 

See  Fisher,  Essays  on  Supernat.  Origin  of  Christianity,  545 ;  Bartlett,  Sources  of  His- 
tory in  the  Pentateuch,  36-115.  Herbert  Spencer  once  held  that  fetichism  was  primor- 
dial. But  he  afterwards  changed  his  mind,  and  said  that  the  facts  proved  to  be 
exactly  the  opposite  when  he  had  become  better  acquainted  with  the  ideas  of  savages ; 
see  his  Principles  of  Sociology,  1  :  343.  Mr.  Spencer  finally  traced  the  beginnings  ol 
religion  to  the  worship  of  ancestors.  But  in  China  no  ancestor  has  ever  become  a  god  : 
see  Hill,  Genetic  Philosophy,  304-313.  And  unless  man  had  an  inborn  sense  of  divinitj 
he  could  deify  neither  ancestors  nor  ghosts.  Professor  Hilprecht  of  Philadelphia  says 
"  As  the  attempt  has  recently  been  made  to  trace  tlie  pure  monotheism  of  Israel  to 
Babylonian  sources,  I  am  bound  to  declai'e  this  an  absolute  impossibilitj%  on  the  basis 
of  my  foui-teen  years'  researches  in  Babylonian  cuneiform  inscriptions.  The  faith  of 
Israel's  chosen  people  is:  'Hear,  O  Israt?!:  the  Lord  our  Cod  is  one  Lord.'  And  this 
faith  could  never  have  proceeded  from  the  Babylonian  mountain  of  gods,  that  charnel- 
house  full  of  corruption  and  dead  men's  bones." 

(  c  )  Some  of  the  earliest  remains  of  man  yet  found  show,  by  the  burial 
of  food  and  weaj^ons  with  the  dead,  that  there  already  existed  the  idea  of 
spiritual  beings  and  of  a  future  state,  and  therefore  a  religion  of  a  higher 
sort  than  fetichism. 

Idolatry  proper  regards  the  idol  as  the  symbol  and  representative  of  a  spiritual  being 
who  exists  apart  from  the  material  object,  though  he  manifests  himself  through  it. 
Fetichism,  however,  identifies  the  divinity  with  the  material  thing,  and  woi-ships  the 
stock  or  stone ;  spirit  is  not  conceived  of  as  existing  apart  from  body.  Belief  in  spirit- 
ual beings  and  a  future  state  is  therefore  proof  of  a  religion  higher  in  kind  than  fetich- 
ism. See  Lyell,  Anti(iuity  of  Man,  quoted  in  Dawson,  Story  of  Earth  and  Man,  384; 
see  also  368,  373,  386  —  "Man's  capacities  for  d(!gradation  are  commensurate  with  his 
capacities  for  improvement"  (Dawson).  Lyell,  in  his  last  edition,  however,  admits 
the  evidence  from  the  Aurignac  cave  to  be  doubtful.  See  art.  by  Dawkins,  in  Nature, 
4:208. 

(d)  The  theory  in  question,  in  making  theological  thought  a  merely 
transient  stage  of  mental  evolution,  ignores  the  fact  that  religion  has  its  root 
in  the  intuitions  and  yearnings  of  the  human  soul,  and  that  therefore  no 
philosoi)hical  or  scientific  j^rogress  can  ever  abolish  it.  While  the  terms 
theological,  mctaiihysical,  and  positive  may  properly  mark  the  order  in 
which  the  ideas  of  the  individual  and  the  race  are  acquired,  positivism  errs 
in  holding  tliat  these  three  phases  of  thought  are  mutually  exclusive,  and 
that  iipon  the  rise  of  the  later  the  earlier  must  of  necessity  become  extinct. 

John  Stuart  Mill  suggests  that "  personifying  "  would  be  a  much  better  tei-m  than 
"  theological "  to  designate  the  earliest  efforts  to  explain  physical  phenomena.  On  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Positivism,  see  New  Englander,  1873:323-386;  Diman,  The- 
istic  Argument,  338  —  "  Three  coexistent  states  are  here  confounded  with  three  succes- 
sive stages  of  human  thought;  three  aspects  of  things  with  three  epochs  of  time. 
Theology,  metaphysics,  and  science  must  always  exist  side  by  side,  for  all  positive 
science  i-ests  on  metaphysical  principles,  and  theology  lies  behind  both.  All  are  as  per- 
manent as  human  reason  itself."  Martineau,  Types,  1 :  487  —  "  Comte  sets  up  mediajval 
Christianity  as  the  typical  example  of  evolved  monotheism,  and  develops  it  out  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  polytheism  which  it  overt'm-ew  and  dissipated.  But  the  religion  of 
modern  Europe  notoriously  does  not  descend  from  the  same  source  as  its  civilization 
and  is  no  continuation  of  the  ancient  culture,"  —  it  comes  rather  from  Hebrew  sources ; 
Essays,  Philos.  and  Theol.,  1 :  24, 63 — "  The  Jews  were  always  a  disobliging  people ;  what 
business  had  they  to  be  up  so  early  i^  the  morning,  disturbing  the  house  ever  so  long 
before  M.  Comte's  bell  rang  to  prayers?  "  See  also  Gillett,  God  in  Human  Thought, 
1:17-23;  Rawlinson,  in  Journ.  Christ.  PhUos.,  April,  1883:353;  Nineteenth  Century, 
Oct.  1886 :  473-490. 


CHAPTER  III. 
SIN,  OB  MAN'S  STATE  OF  APOSTASY. 


SECTION    I. —  THE   LAW    OF   GOD. 

As  prelim inaiy  to  a  treatment  of  man's  state  of  ajiostasy,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  consider  the  nature  of  that  law  of  God,  the  transgression  of 
Avhich  is  sin.  We  may  best  approach  the  subject  by  inquu-ing  what  is  the 
true  conception  of 

I.     Law  in  General. 
1.     Law  is  an  cxjjression  of  ivill. 

The  essential  idea  of  law  is  that  of  a  general  expression  of  wUl  enforced 
by  power.  It  implies  :  (  «  ;  A  lawgiver,  or  authoritative  will.  (  6  )  Sub- 
jects, or  beings  upon  whom  this  will  terminates.  (  c  )  A  general  command, 
or  esjiression  of  this  will.     ( f^  )  A  poA^'er,  enforcing  the  command. 

These  elements  are  found  even  in  what  we  call  natural  law.  The  phrase 
'  law  of  natiu-e '  involves  a  self-contradiction,  ■«  hen  used  to  denote  a  mode 
of  action  or  an  order  of  sequence  behind  which  there  is  conceived  to  be  no 
intelligent  and  ordaining  will.  Physics  derives  the  term  '  law  '  from  juris- 
prudence, instead  of  jurisprudence  deriving  it  from  j)hysics.  It  is  first 
used  of  the  relations  of  voluntary  agents.  Causation  in  our  own  wills 
enables  us  to  see  something  besides  mere  antecedence  and  consequence  in 
the  world  about  us.  Physical  science,  in  her  very  use  of  the  word  'law,' 
imiilicitly  confesses  that  a  supreme  Will  has  set  general  rules  which  control 
the  processes  of  the  universe. 

Wayland,  Moral  Science,  1,  unwisely  defines  law  as  "  a  mode  of  existence  or  order  of 
sequence,"  thus  leaving  out  of  his  definition  all  reference  to  an  ordaining'  will.  He 
subsequently  saj'S  that  law  presupposes  an  establisher,  but  in  his  definition  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  this.  We  insist,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  term  'law'  itself 
includes  the  idea  of  force  and  cause.  The  word  '  law '  is  from  '  lay  '  ( German  lc{]cn ),  = 
something  laid  down ;  German  Gcsetz,  from  sctzcn,  =  something  set  or  established  ; 
Greek  ;'6;ixos,  from  ve>w,  =  something  assigned  or  apportioned ;  Latin  lex,  from  lego,  = 
something  said  or  spoken. 

AU  these  derivations  show  that  man's  original  conception  of  law  is  that  of  something 
proceeding  from  volition.  Lewes,  in  his  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind,  says  that  the  term 
'  law  '  is  so  suggestive  of  a  giver  and  impresscr  of  law,  that  it  ought  to  be  dropped,  and 
the  word  '  method '  substituted.  The  merit  of  Austin's  treatment  of  the  subject  is  that 
he  "  rigorously  limits  the  term  '  law '  to  the  commands  of  a  superior  "  ;  see  John  Austin, 
Province  of  Jurisprudence,  1 :  88-93, 230-233.  The  defects  of  his  treatment  we  shall  note 
further  on. 

J.  S.  Mill :  "  It  is  the  custom,  wherever  they  [scientific  men  ]  can  trace  regularity  of 
any  kind,  to  call  the  general  proposition  which  expresses  the  nature  of  that  regularity, 
a  law ;  as  when  in  mathematics  we  speak  of  the  law  of  the  successive  terms  of  a  con- 
verging series.  But  the  expression  '  law  of  nature '  is  generally  employed  by  scientific 
men  with  a  sort  of  tacit  reference  to  the  original  sense  of  the  word  '  law,'  namely,  the 
expression  of  the  will  of  a  superior  —  the  superior  in  this  case  being  the  Ruler  of  the 
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universe."  Paley,  Nat.  Theology,  chap.  1  —  "  It  is  a  perversion  of  language  to  assign 
any  law  as  the  efficient  operative  cause  of  anything.  A  law  presupposes  an  agent ;  this 
is  only  the  mode  according  to  which  an  agent  proceeds ;  it  implies  a  power,  for  it  is  the 
order  according  to  which  that  power  acts.  Without  this  agent,  without  this  power, 
which  are  both  distinct  from  itself,  the  law  does  nothing."  "  Quis  custodiet  ipsos  cus- 
todea?"  *'  Rules  do  not  fulfill  themselves,  any  more  than  a  statute-book  can  quell  a 
riot "  ( Martineau,  Types,  1 :  367 ). 

Charles  Darwin  got  the  suggestion  of  natural  selection,  not  from  the  study  of  lower 
plants  and  animals,  but  from  Malthus  on  Population ;  see  his  Life  and  Letters,  Vol.  I, 
autobiographical  chapter.  Ward,  Naturalism  and  Agnosticism,  2 :  348-252  —  "  The  con- 
ception of  natural  law  rests  upon  the  analogy  of  civil  law."  Ladd,  Philosophy  of 
Knowledge,  333 —  "  Laws  are  only  the  more  or  less  frequently  repeated  and  uniform 
modes  of  the  behavior  of  things  "  ;  Philosophy  of  Mind,  123  —  "  To  be,  to  stand  in  rela- 
tion, to  be  self-active,  to  act  upon  other  being,  to  obey  law,  to  be  a  cause,  to  be  a  per- 
manent subject  of  states,  to  be  the  same  to-day  as  yesterday,  to  be  identical,  to  be  one, 
—  all  these  and  all  similar  conceptions,  together  with  the  proofs  that  they  are  valid  for 
real  beings,  are  affirmed  of  phj-sical  realities,  or  projected  into  them,  only  on  a  basis  of 
self-knowledge,  envisaging  and  affirming  the  reality  of  mind.  Without  psychological 
insight  and  philosophical  training,  such  terms  or  their  equivalents  are  meaningless  in 
physics.  And  because  writers  on  physics  do  not  in  general  have  this  insight  and  this 
training,  in  spite  of  their  utmost  endeavors  to  treat  physics  as  an  empirical  science 
without  metaphysics,  they  flounder  and  blunder  and  contradict  themselves  hopelessly 
whenever  they  touch  upon  fundamental  mutters."  See  President  McGarvey's  Criticism 
on  James  Lane  Allen's  Reign  of  Law:  "It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  law  to  reign.  To 
reign  is  an  act  which  can  be  literally  affirmed  only  of  persons.  A  man  may  reign ;  a 
God  may  reign ;  a  devil  may  reign ;  but  a  law  cannot  reign.  If  a  law  could  reign,  we 
8h(juld  have  no  gambling  in  New  York  and  no  open  saloons  on  Sunday.  There  would 
be  no  false  swearing  in  courts  of  justice,  and  no  dishonesty  in  polities.  It  is  men  who 
reign  in  these  matters— the  judges,  the  grand  jury,  the  sheriff  and  the  police.  They 
may  reign  according  to  law.  Law  cannot  reign  even  over  those  who  are  appointed  to 
execute  the  law." 

2.  Law  is  a  general  cxijression  of  wilL 

The  characteristic  of  law  is  generality.  It  is  addressed  to  substances  or 
persons  in  classes.  Special  legislation  is  contrary  to  the  true  theory  of 
law. 

When  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  orders  his  barber  to  be  oeheaded  because  the  latter  has 
cut  his  master,  this  order  is  not  properly  a  law.  To  be  a  law  it  must  read:  "Every 
barber  who  cuts  his  majesty  shall  thereupon  be  decapitated."  Einmal  ist  keinm(il  = 
"Once  is  no  custom."  Dr.  Schurman  suggests  that  the  word  meal  (Mahl)  means 
originally  time  (mal  in  eintnal ).  The  measurement  of  time  among  ourselves  is  astro- 
nomical; among  our  earliest  ancestors  it  was  gastronomical,  and  the  reduplication 
mmltime  =  the  ding-dong  of  the  dinner  beU.  The  Shah  of  Persia  once  asked  the  Prince 
of  Wales  to  have  a  man  put  to  death  in  order  that  he  might  see  the  English  method  of 
execution.  When  the  Prince  told  him  that  this  was  beyond  his  power,  tne  Shah  wished 
to  know  what  was  the  use  of  being  a  king  if  he  could  not  kill  people  at  his  pleasure. 
Peter  the  Great  suggested  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  He  desired  to  see  keelhauhng. 
When  informed  that  there  was  no  sailor  liable  to  that  penalty,  he  replied :  "  That  does 
not  matter,— take  one  of  my  suite."  Amos,  Science  of  Law,  33,  34—  "  Law  eminently 
deals  in  general  rules."  It  knows  not  persons  or  personality.  It  must  apply  to  more 
than  one  case.  "  The  characteristic  of  law  is  generality,  as  that  of  morality  is  individual 
application."  Special  legislation  is  the  bane  of  good  government ;  it  does  not  properly 
fall  within  the  province  of  the  law-making  power;  it  savors  of  the  caprice  of  despot- 
ism, which  gives  commantls  to  each  subject  at  will.  Hence  our  moi-e  advanced  politi- 
cal constitutions  check  lobby  influence  and  bribery,  by  prohibiting  special  legislation 
in  aU  cases  where  general  laws  already  exist. 

3.    Law  implies  2)ower  to  enforce. 

It  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  law,  that  there  be  power  to  enforce. 
Otherwise  law  becomes  the  expression  of  mere  wish  or  advice.  Since 
physical  substances  and  forces  have  no  intelligence  and  no  power  to  resist, 
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the  foiir  elements  already  mentioned  exhaust  the  imiilications  of  the  term 
'  law "  as  apj)lied  to  nature.  In  the  case  of  rational  and  free  agents,  how- 
ever, law  imj)lies  in  addition  :  (e)  Dvity  or  obligation  to  obey;  and  (/) 
Sanctions,  or  pains  and  penalties  for  disobedience. 

"  Law  that  has  no  penalty  is  not  law  but  advice,  and  the  government  in  which  inflic- 
tion does  not  follow  trausgrression  is  the  reign  of  rogues  or  demons."  On  the  question 
whether  any  of  the  punishments  of  civil  law  are  legal  sanctions,  except  the  punish- 
ment of  death,  see  N.  W.  Taylor,  Moral  Govt.,  3:367-387.  Rewards  are  motives,  but 
they  are  not  sanctions.  Since  public  opinion  ma}'  be  conceived  of  as  inflicting'  penal- 
ties for  violation  of  her  will,  we  speak  figuratively  of  the  laws  of  society,  of  fashion, 
of  etiquette,  of  honor.  Only  so  far  as  the  community  of  nations  can  and  does  by 
sanctions  compel  obedience,  can  we  with  propriety  assert  the  existence  of  interna- 
tional law.  Even  among  nations,  however,  there  may  be  moral  as  well  as  physical 
sanctions.  The  decision  of  an  international  tribunal  has  the  same  sanction  as  a  treaty, 
and  if  the  former  is  impotent,  the  latter  also  is.  Fines  and  imprisonment  do  not 
deter  decent  people  from  violations  of  law  half  so  effectively  as  do  the  social  pensilties 
of  ostracism  and  disgrace,  and  it  will  be  the  same  with  the  findings  of  an  interna- 
tional tribunal.  Diplomacy  without  ships  and  armies  has  been  said  to  be  law  without 
penalty.  But  exclusion  from  civilized  society  is  penalty.  "In  the  unquestioning 
obedience  to  fashicm's  decrees,  to  which  we  all  quietly  submit,  we  are  simply  yielding 
to  the  pressure  of  the  persons  about  us.  No  one  adopts  a  style  of  dress  because  it  is 
reasonable,  for  the  styles  are  often  most  unreasonable ;  but  we  meekly  yield  to  the 
most  absurd  of  them  rather  than  resist  this  force  and  be  called  eccentric.  So  what  Ave 
call  public  opinion  is  the  most  mighty  power  to-day  known,  whether  in  society  or  iu 
poUtics." 

4.     Law  expresses  and  demands  nature. 

The  will  wliich  thus  binds  its  subjects  by  commands  and  penalties  is  an 
expression  of  the  nature  of  the  governing  power,  and  reveals  the  normal 
relations  of  the  subjects  to  that  power.  Finally,  therefore,  law  {g)  Is  an 
expression  of  the  nature  of  the  lawgiver  ;  and  (  A  )  Sets  forth  the  condition 
or  condiict  in  the  subjects  which  is  requisite  for  harmony  with  that  natixre. 
Any  so-called  law  which  fails  to  represent  the  nature  of  the  governing 
power  soon  becomes  obsolete.  All  law  that  is  permanent  is  a  transcrii^t  of 
the  facts  of  being,  a  discovery  of  what  is  and  must  be,  in  order  to  harmony 
between  the  governing  and  the  governed  ;  in  short,  positive  law  is  just  and 
lasting  only  as  it  is  an  expression  and  rej)ubHcatiou  of  the  law  of  nature. 

Diman,  Theistic  Ai-gument,  106, 107 :  John  Austin,  although  he  "  rigorously  limited 
the  term  law  to  the  commands  of  a  superior,"  yet "  rejected  Ulpian's  explanation  of  the 
law  of  nature,  and  ridiculed  as  fustian  the  celebrated  description  in  Hooker."  This  wo 
conceive  to  be  the  radical  defect  of  Austin's  conception.  The  Will  from  which  natural 
law  proceeds  is  conceived  of  after  a  deistic  fashion,  instead  of  being  Immanent  in  the 
universe.  Lightwood,  in  his  Nature  of  Positive  Law,  78-90,  criticizes  Austin's  definition 
of  law  as  command,  and  substitutes  the  idea  of  law  as  custom.  Sir  Henry  Maine's 
Ancient  Law  has  shown  us  that  the  early  village  communities  had  customs  which  only 
gradually  took  form  as  definite  laws.  But  we  reply  that  custom  is  not  the  ultimate 
source  of  anything.  Repeated  acts  of  will  are  necessary  to  constitute  custom.  The 
first  customs  are  due  to  the  commanding  will  of  the  father  in  the  patriai-chal  family. 
So  Austin's  dehnition  is  justified.  Collective  morals  (mores)  come  from  individual 
duty  ( due') ;  law  originates  in  will ;  Martineau,  Types,  3 :  18, 19.  Behind  this  will,  how- 
ever, is  something  which  Austin  does  not  take  account  of,  namely,  the  nature  of  things 
as  constituted  by  God,  as  revealing  the  universal  Reason,  and  as  furnishing  the  stand- 
ard to  which  all  positive  law,  if  it  would  be  permanent,  must  conform. 

See  Montesquieu,  Spirit  of  Laws,  book  1,  sec.  14  —  "  Laws  are  the  necessary  relations 

arising  from  the  nature  of  things There  is  a  primitive  Reason,  and  laws  are  the 

relations  subsisting  between  it  and  different  beings,  and  the  relations  of  these  to  one 
another.  .  .  .  These  rules  are  a  fixed  and  invariable  relation.  .  .  .  Particular  intelligent 
beings  may  have  laws  of  their  own  making,  but  they  have  some  likewise  that  they 
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never  made To  say  that  there  is  nothing  juet  or  unjust  but  what  is  commanded 

or  forbidden  by  positive  laws,  is  the  same  as  saying-  that  before  the  describing  of  a 
circle  all  the  radii  were  not  equal.  We  must  therefore  acknowledge  relations  antece- 
dent to  the  positive  law  by  which  they  were  established."  Kant,  Metaphysic  of  Ethics, 
169-173  — "  By  the  science  of  law  is  meant  sj'stematic  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the 
law  of  nature  — from  which  positive  law  takes  its  rise  — which  is  forever  the  same,  and 
carries  Its  sure  and  unchanging  obligations  over  all  nations  and  throughout  all  ages." 

It  is  true  even  of  a  despot's  law,  that  it  reveals  his  nature,  and  shows  what  is  requisite 
in  the  subject  to  constitute  him  in  harmony  with  that  nature.  A  law  which  does  not 
represent  the  nature  of  things,  or  the  real  relations  of  the  governor  and  the  governed, 
has  only  a  nominal  existence,  and  cannot  be  permanent.  On  the  definition  and  nature 
of  law,  see  also  Pomeroy,  in  Johnson's  Encyclopajdia,  art. :  Law ;  Ahrens,  Cours  de 
Droit  Naturel,  book  1,  sec.  14 ;  Lorimer,  Institutes  of  Law,  256,  who  quotes  from  Burke : 
"  AH  human  laws  are,  properly  speaking,  only  dcclarat  ory.  They  may  alter  the  mode 
and  application,  but  have  no  power  over  the  substance  of  original  justice  " ;  Lord 
Bacon:  "  Rogula  enim  legem  (utacusnautica  polos)  indicat,  non  statuit."  Duke  of 
Argyll,  Iloign  of  Law,  64 ;  H.  C.  Carey,  Unity  of  Law. 

Pairbairn,  in  Contemp.  Rev.,  Apl.  1895 :  473—  "  The  Roman  jurists  draw  a  distinction 
between  jiis  naturale  and  jus  civile,  and  they  used  the  former  to  affect  the  latter.  The 
jtis  civile  was  statutory,  established  and  fixed  law,  as  it  were,  the  actual  legal  environ- 
ment ;  the  jits  nnturale  was  ideal,  the  principle  of  justice  and  equity  immanent  in  man, 
yet  with  the  progress  of  his  ethical  culture  growing  ever  more  articulate."  We  add 
the  fact  that  jus  in  Latin  and  Rccht  in  German  have  ceased  to  mean  merely  abstract 
right,  and  have  come  to  denote  the  legal  system  in  whicli  that  abstract  right  is  embod- 
ied and  expressed.  Here  we  have  a  proof  that  Christ  is  gradually  moralizing  the  world 
and  translating  law  into  life.  E.  G.  Robinson :  "Never  a  government  on  earth  made 
its  oAvn  laws.  Even  constitutions  simply  declare  laws  already  and  actually  existing. 
Where  society  falls  into  anarchy,  the  lex  talionis  becomes  the  prevailing  principle." 

II.     The  Law  of  God  in  ParticitjIjAr. 

The  law  of  God  is  a  general  expression  of  the  divine  will  enforced  by 
power.     It  has  two  forms  :  Elemental  Law  and  Positive  Enactment. 

1.  Elemental  Latv,  or  law  inwrought  into  the  elements,  substances, 
and  forces  of  the  rational  and  irrational  creation.     This  is  twofold  : 

A.  The  expression  of  the  divine  will  in  the  constitution  of  the  material 
universe ;  —  this  we  call  physical,  or  natural  law.  Physical  law  is  not 
necessary.  Another  order  of  things  is  conceivable.  Physical  order  is  not 
an  end  in  itself  ;  it  exists  for  the  sake  of  moral  order.  Physical  order  has 
therefore  only  a  relative  constancy,  and  God  supplements  it  at  times  by 
miracle. 

Bowne,  Theory  of  Thought  and  Knowledge,  210  —  "  The  laws  of  nature  represent  no 
necessity,  but  are  only  the  orderly  forms  of  procedure  of  some  Being  back  of  them. 
....  Cosmic  uniformities  are  God's  methods  in  freedom."  Philos.  of  Theism,  73— "Any 
of  the  cosmic  laws,  from  gravitation  on,  might  conceivably  have  been  lacking  or  alto- 
gether different No  traceof  necessity  can  be  found  in  the  Cosmos  or  in  its  laws." 

Seth,  Hegellanism  and  Personality :  "  Nature  is  not  necessary.  Why  put  an  island 
where  it  is,  and  not  a  mile  east  or  west?  Why  connect  the  smell  and  shape  of  the  rose, 
or  the  taste  and  color  of  the  orange?  Why  do  H2  O  form  water?  No  one  knows." 
William  James:  "  The  piu-ts  seem  shot  at  us  out  of  a  pistol."  Rather,  we  would  say,  out 
of  a  shotgun.  Martineau,  Seat  of  Authority,  33—  "  Why  undulations  in  one  medium 
should  produce  sound,  and  in  another  light ;  why  one  speed  of  vibration  should  give 
red  color,  and  another  blue,  can  be  explained  by  no  reason  of  necessity.  Here  is  select- 
ing will." 

Brooks,  Foundations  of  Zoology,  126  — "  So  far  as  the  philosophy  of  evolution  involves 
belief  that  nature  is  determinate,  or  due  to  a  necessary  law  of  univeraal  progress  or 
evolution,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  utterly  unsupported  by  evidence  and  totally  unscien- 
tiflc."  There  is  no  power  to  deduce  anything  whatever  from  homogeneity.  Press  the 
button  and  law  does  the  rest?    Yes,  but  what  presses  the  button  ?    The  solution  crys- 
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talizeswhen  shaken?  Yes,  but  what  shakes  it?  Ladd,  Philos.  of  Knowledge,  310  — 
"The  directions  and  velocities  of  the  stars  full  under  no  common  principles  that 
astronomy  can  discover.  One  of  the  stars— '1830  Groombridge'  — is  flying  through 
space  at  a  rate  many  times  as  great  as  it  could  attain  if  it  had  fallen  through  infinite 

space  through  all  eternity  toward  the  entire  physical  universe Fluids  contract 

when  coded  and  expand  when  heated,— yet  there  is  the  well  known  exception  of 
water  at  the  degree  of  freezing."  263  —  "  Things  do  not  appear  to  be;  mathematical  all 
the  way  through.  The  system  of  thing's  may  be  a  Life,  chang-ing  its  modes  of  manifes- 
tation according  to  immanent  ideas,  rather  than  a  collection  of  rigid  entities,  blindly 
subject  in  a  mechanical  waj'  to  unchanging  laws." 

Augustine :  "  Dei  voluntas  rerum  natura  est."  Joseph  Cook :  "  The  laws  of  nature 
are  the  habits  of  God."  But  Campbell,  Atonement,  Introd.,  xxvi,  says  there  is  this 
difference  between  the  laws  of  the  moral  universe  and  those  of  the  physical,  namely, 
that  v.'e  do  not  trace  the  existence  of  the  former  to  an  act  of  will,  as  we  do  the  latter. 
"  To  say  that  God  has  given  existence  to  goodness,  as  he  has  to  the  laws  of  nature,  would 
be  equivalent  to  saying  that  he  has  given  existence  to  himself."  Pepper,  Outlines  of 
Syst.  Thcol.,  91  —  "  Moral  law,  unlike  natural  law,  is  a  standard  of  action  to  be  adopted 
or  rejected  in  the  exercise  of  rational  freedom,  i.  6.,  of  moral  agency."  See  also  Shedd, 
Dogra.  Theol.,  1 :  531. 

Mark  Hopkins,  in  Princeton  Rev.,  Sept.  1882 :  190—"  In  moral  law  there  is  enforcement 
by  punishment  only  —  never  by  power,  for  this  would  confound  moral  law  with  physi- 
cal, and  obedience  can  never  bo  produced  or  secured  by  power.  In  physical  law,  on  the 
contrary,  enforcement  is  wholly  by  power,  and  punishment  is  impossible.  So  far  as  man 
is  free,  he  is  not  subject  to  law  at  all,  in  its  physical  sense.  Our  wills  are  free /com  law, 
as  enforced  by  power ;  but  are  free  luidcr  law,  as  enforced  by  pun  ishmcnt.  Where  law 
prevails  in  the  same  sense  as  in  the  material  world,  there  can  be  no  freedom.  Law  does 
not  prevail  when  we  reach  the  region  of  choice.  We  hold  to  a  power  in  the  mind  of 
man  originating  a  free  choice.  Two  objects  or  courses  of  action,  between  which  choice 
is  to  be  made,  are  presupposed :  ( 1 )  A  uniformity  or  set  of  uniformities  implying  a 
force  by  which  the  uniformity  is  produced  [  physical  or  natural  law  ] ;  ( 3 )  A  command, 
addressed  to  free  and  intelligent  beings,  that  can  be  obeyed  or  disobeyed,  and  that  has 
connected  with  it  rewards  or  punishments  "  [moral  law].  See  also  Wm.  Arthur,  Differ- 
ence between  Physical  and  Moral  Law. 

B.  The  esjiression  of  the  divine  ■will  in  the  constitittion  of  rational  and 
free  agents  ;  —  this  we  call  moral  law.  This  elemental  law  of  onr  moral 
nature,  with  which  only  we  are  now  concerned,  has  all  the  characteristics 
mentioned  as  belonging  to  law  in  general.  It  implies  :  (a  )  A  divine  Law- 
giver, or  ordaining  Will.  (  6  )  Subjects,  or  moral  beings  upon  whom  the 
law  terminates,  (c)  General  command,  or  expression  of  this  wiU  in  the 
moral  constitution  of  the  subjects,  (d)  Power,  enforcing  the  command. 
( (; )  Duty,  or  obhgation  to  obey.  (/)  Sanctions,  or  pains  and  penalties 
for  disobedience. 

All  these  are  of  a  loftier  sort  than  are  found  in  human  law.  But  we  need 
especially  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  law  (g)  Is  an  expression  of  the 
moral  nature  of  God,  and  therefore  of  God's  holiness,  the  fimdamental 
attribute  of  that  nature  ;  and  that  it  ( /i)  Sets  forth  absolute  conformity  to 
that  holiness,  as  the  normal  condition  of  man.  This  law  is  inwrought  into 
man's  rational  and  moral  being.  Man  fulfills  it,  only  when  in  his  moral  as 
well  as  his  rational  being  he  is  the  image  of  God. 

Although  the  will  from  which  the  moral  law  springs  is  an  expression  of  the  nature 
of  God,  and  a  necessary  expression  of  that  nature  in  view  of  the  existence  of  moral 
beings,  it  is  none  the  less  a  personal  will.  We  should  be  careful  not  to  attribute  to  law 
a  personality  of  its  own.  When  Plutarch  saj-s:  "Law  is  king  both  of  mortal  and 
immortal  beings,"  and  when  we  say  :  "  The  law  will  take  hold  of  you,"  "  The  criminal 
is  in  danger  of  the  law,"  we  are  simply  substituting  the  name  of  the  agent  for  that  of 
the  principal.  God  is  not  subject  to  law  ;  God  is  the  source  of  law ;  and  we  may  say  : 
"If  Jehovah  be  God,  worship  hiui ;  l)ut  if  Law,  worship  it." 
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Since  moral  law  merely  reflects  God,  it  is  not  a  thing  made.  Men  discover  laws,  but 
they  do  not  make  them,  any  more  than  the  chemist  maiies  the  laws  by  which  the  ele- 
ments combine.  Instance  the  solidification  of  hydrogen  at  Geneva.  Utility  does  not 
constitute  law,  although  we  test  law  by  utility ;  see  Murphy,  Scientific  Bases  of  Faith, 
53-71.  The  true  nature  of  the  moral  law  is  set  forth  in  the  noble  though  rlietorical 
description  of  Hooker  ( Eccl.  Pol.,  1 :  19t )  — "  Of  law  there  can  be  no  less  acknowledged 
than  that  her  seat  is  in  the  bosom  of  God;  her  voice  the  harmony  of  tlie  world;  all 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  do  her  homage,  the  very  least  as  feeling  her  care,  and  the 
greatest  as  not  exempted  from  her  power ;  both  angels  and  men,  and  creatures  of  what 
condition  soever,  though  each  in  a  different  sort  and  manner,  yet  all  with  uniform 
consent  admiring  her  as  the  mother  of  their  peace  and  joy."  See  also  Martineau,  Types, 
2:  119,  and  Study,  1:35, 

Curtis,  Primitive  Semitic  Religions,  66, 101— "The  Oriental  believes  that  God  makes 
right  by  edict.  Saladin  demonstrated  to  Henry  of  Champagne  the  loyalty  of  his  Assas- 
sins, by  commanding  two  of  them  to  throw  themselves  down  from  a  lofty  tower  to 
certain  and  violent  death."  H.  B.  Smith,  System,  193  —  "  Will  implies  personality,  and 
personality  adds  to  abstract  truth  and  duty  the  element  of  authority.  Law  therefore 
has  the  force  that  a  person  has  over  and  above  that  of  an  idea."  Human  law  forbids 
only  those  offences  which  constitute  a  breach  of  public  order  or  of  private  right.  God's 
law  forbids  all  that  is  an  offence  against  the  divine  order,  that  is,  all  that  is  unlike  God. 
The  whole  law  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words :  "  Be  like  God."  Salter,  First  Steps  in 
Philosophy,  101-136  — "The  realization  of  the  nature  of  each  being  is  the  end  to  be 
striven  for.  Self-realization  is  an  ideal  end,  not  of  one  being,  but  of  each  being,  with 
due  regard  to  the  value  of  each  in  the  proper  scale  of  worth.  The  beast  can  be  sacri- 
ficed for  man.  All  men  are  sacred  as  capable  of  unlimited  progress.  It  is  our  duly  to 
realize  the  capacities  of  our  nature  so  far  as  they  are  consistent  with  one  another  and 
go  to  make  up  one  whole."  This  means  that  man  fulfills  the  law  only  as  he  realizes  the 
divine  idea  in  his  character  and  life,  or,  in  other  words,  as  he  becomes  a  finite  image  of 
God's  infinite  perfections. 

Bixby,  Crisis  in  Morals,  191,  201,  285,  286  —  "  Morality  is  rooted  in  the  nature  of  things. 
There  is  a  universe.  We  are  all  parts  of  an  infinite  organism.  Man  is  inseparably 
bound  to  man  [and  to  God].  All  rights  and  duties  arise  out  of  this  connuon  life.  In 
the  solidarity  of  social  life  lies  the  ground  of  Kant's  law:  So  will,  that  the  maxim  of 
thy  conduct  may  apply  to  all.  The  planet  cannot  safely  fly  away  from  the  sun,  and 
the  hand  cannot  safely  separate  itself  from  the  heai-t.  It  Is  from  the  fundamental 
unity  of  life  that  our  duties  flow.  .  .  .  The  infinite  world-organism  is  the  body  and 
manifestation  of  God.  And  when  we  recognize  the  solidarity  of  our  vital  being  with 
this  divine  life  and  embodiment,  we  begin  to  see  into  the  heart  of  the  mystery,  the 
unquesti(mable  authority  and  supx-eme  sanction  of  duty.  Our  moral  intuitions  are 
simiily  the  unchanging  laws  of  the  universe  that  have  emerged  to  consciousness  in  the 
hmnan  heart.  .  .  .  The  inherent  principles  of  the  universal  Reason  reflect  themselves 
in  the  mirror  of  the  moral  nature.  .  .  .  The  enlightened  conscience  is  the  expression  in 
the  human  soul  of  tlie  divine  Consciousness.  .  .  .  Morality  is  the  victory  of  the  divine 
Life  in  us.  .  .  .  Solidarity  of  our  life  with  the  universal  Life  gives  it  unconditional 

sacredness  and  transcendental  authority The  microcosm  must  bring  itself  en 

rapport  with  the  Macrocosm.  Man  must  bring  his  spirit  into  resemblance  to  the  World- 
essence,  and  into  union  with  it." 

The  law  of  God,  then,  is  simply  an  expression  of  the  nature  of  God  in  the 
form  of  moral  requirement,  and  a  necessary  expression  of  that  nature  in 
view  of  the  existence  of  moral  beings  (  Ps.  19:7;  cf.  1 ).  To  the  existence 
of  this  law  all  men  bear  witness.  The  consciences  even  of  the  heathen  tes- 
tify to  it  (  Eom.  2  :  14, 15 ).  Those  who  have  the  written  law  recognize  this 
elemental  law  as  of  greater  comi^ass  and  penetration  ( Kom.  7  :  14 ;  8  :  4  ). 
The  perfect  embodiment  and  fulfillment  of  this  law  is  seen  only  in  Christ 
(Eom.  10  :4;  Phil.  3  : 8,  9). 

Ps.  19  : 7— "The  law  of  Jehovah  is  perfect,  restoring  the  soul " ;  cf.  verse  1  —"The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God" 
=  two  revelations  of  God—  one  in  nature,  the  other  in  the  moral  law.  Rom.  2  :  U,  15— "for 
when  Gentiles  that  have  not  the  law  do  by  nature  the  things  of  the  law,  these,  not  having  the  law,  are  the  law  unto  them- 
selves; in  that  they  show  the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts,  their  conscience  bearing  witness  therewith,  and 
their  thoughts  one  with  another  accusing  or  else  excusing  them  "  —  here  the  "  work  of  the  law  "  =,  not  the  ten 
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commandments,  for  of  these  the  heathen  were  ignorant,  but  rather  the  work  corres- 
ponding to  them,  i.  c,  the  substance  of  them.  Rom.  7 :  14  —  "  For  we  know  that  the  law  is  spiritual " 
—  this,  says  Meyer,  is  equivalent  to  saying  "  its  essence  is  divine,  of  like  nature  with  the 
Holy  Spirit  who  gave  it,  a  holy  self-revelation  of  God,"  Rom.  8:  4— "that  the  ordinance  of  the  law 
might  be  fulfilled  in  ns,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit "  ;  10 :  4  —  "  For  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law 
unto  righteousness  to  every  one  tha.t  believeih  "  ;  Phil.  3  :  8,  9  —  "  that  I  may  gain  Christ,  and  be  found  in  him,  not 
haying  a  righteousness  of  mine  own,  even  that  which  is  of  the  law,  but  that  which  is  through  faith  in  Christ,  the  right- 
eousness which  is  from  God  by  faith  "  ;  Heb.  10  :  9  —  "  Lo,  I  am  come  to  do  thy  will."  In  Christ  "  tlie  hiw 
appears  Drawn  out  in  living  characters."  Just  such  as  he  was  and  is,  we  feel  that  we 
ought  to  be.  Hence  the  character  of  Christ  convicts  us  of  sin,  as  does  no  other  mani- 
festation of  God.    See,  on  the  passages  from  Romans,  the  Commentary  of  Philippi. 

Fleming,  Vocab.  Philos.,  386  —  "  Moral  hiws  are  derived  from  the  nature  and  will  of 
God,  and  the  character  and  condition  of  man."  God's  nature  is  reflected  in  the  laws  of 
our  nature.  Since  law  is  inwrought  into  man's  nature,  man  is  a  law  unto  himself.  To 
conform  to  his  own  nature,  in  which  conscience  is  supreme,  is  to  conform  to  the  nature 
of  God.  The  law  is  only  the  revelation  of  the  constitutive  principles  of  being,  the  decla- 
ration of  what  must  be,  so  long  as  man  is  man  and  God  is  God.  It  says  in  effect :  "  Be 
like  God,  or  you  cannot  be  truly  man."  So  moral  law  is  not  simply  a  test  of  obedience, 
but  is  also  a  revelation  of  eternal  reality.  Man  cannot  be  lost  to  God,  without  being 
lost  to  himself.  "The 'hands  of  the  living  God'  (Heb.  10:31)  into  which  we  fall,  are  the  laws  of 
nature."  In  the  spiritual  world  "the  same  wheels  revolve,  only  there  is  no  iron" 
( Drummond,  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritural  World,  27 ).  Wuttke,  Christian  Ethics,  2 : 
83-93  — "The  totality  of  created  being  is  to  be  in  harmony  with  God  and  with  itself. 
The  idea  of  this  harmony,  as  active  in  God  under  the  form  of  will,  is  God's  law."  A 
manuscript  of  the  U.  S.  Constitution  was  so  written  that  when  held  at  a  little  distance 
the  shading  of  the  letters  and  their  position  showed  the  countenance  of  George  Wash- 
ington.   So  the  law  of  God  is  only  God's  face  disclosed  to  human  sight. 

R.  W.  Emerson,  Woodnotes,  57—  "  Conscious  Law  is  King  of  kings."  Two  centuries 
ago  John  Norton  wrote  a  book  entitled  The  Orthodox  Evangelist,  "  designed  for  the 
begetting  and  establishing  of  the  faith  which  is  in  Jesus,"  in  which  we  find  the  follow- 
ing: "God  doth  not  will  things  because  they  are  just,  but  things  are  therefore  just 
because  God  so  willeth  them.  What  reasonable  man  but  will  yield  that  the  being  of 
the  moral  law  hath  no  necessary  connection  with  the  being  of  God?  That  the  actions 
of  men  not  conformable  to  this  law  should  be  sin,  that  death  should  be  the  punishment 
of  sin,  these  are  the  constitutions  of  God,  proceeding  from  him  not  by  way  of  necessity 
of  nature,  but  freely,  as  effects  and  products  of  his  eternal  good  pleasure."  This  is  to 
make  God  an  arbitrary  despot.  We  should  not  say  that  God  makes  law,  nor  on  the 
other  hand  that  God  is  suhjcct  to  law,  but  rather  that  God  is  law  and  the  source  of  law. 

Bowne,  Philos.  of  Theism,  161— "God's  law  is  organic  —  inwrought  into  the  consti- 
tution of  men  and  things.  The  chiurt  however  does  not  make  the  channel.  ...  A  law 
of  nature  Is  never  the  antecedent  but  the  consequence  of  reality.  What  right  has  this 
consequence  of  reality  to  be  personalized  and  made  the  ruler  and  source  of  reality? 
Law  is  only  the  fixed  mode  in  which  reality  works.  Law  therefore  can  explain  noth- 
ing. Only  God,  from  whom  reality  springs,  can  explain  reality."  In  other  words,  law 
is  never  an  agent  but  always  a  method  —  the  method  of  God,  or  rather  of  Christ  who  is 
the  only  Revealer  of  God.  Christ's  life  in  the  flesh  is  the  clearest  manifestation  of  him 
who  is  the  principle  of  law  in  the  physical  and  moral  universe.  Christ  is  the  Reason 
of  God  in  expression.  It  was  he  who  gave  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai  at  well  as  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  For  fuller  treatment  of  the  subject,  see  Bowen,  Metaph. 
and  Ethics,  331-344;  Talbot,  Ethical  Prolegomena,  in  Bap.  Quar.,  July,  1877:357-374; 
Whewell,  Elements  of  Morality,  3 :  35 ;  and  especially  E.  G.  Robinson,  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Morality,  79-108. 

Each  of  the  two  last-mentioned  characteristics  of  God's  law  is  imiiortant 
in  its  implications.     We  treat  of  these  in  their  order. 

Fir,st,  the  law  of  God  as  a  transcript  of  the  divine  nature. — If  this  be  the 
nature  of  the  law,  then  certain  common  misconceptions  of  it  are  excluded. 
The  law  of  God  is 

(  a )  Not  arbitrary,  or  the  jDroduct  of  arbitrary  will.  Since  the  will  from 
■which  the  law  s^irings  is  a  revelation  of  God's  nature,  there  can  be  no 
rashness  or  unwisdom  in  the  law  itself. 
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E.  G.  Robinson,  Christ.  Theology,  193— "No  law  of  God  seems  ever  to  have  been 
arbitrarily  enacted,  or  simply  with  a  view  to  certain  ends  to  be  accomplished ;  italways 
represented  some  reality  of  life  which  it  was  inexorably  necessary  that  those  who  were 
to  be  regulated  should  carefully  observe."  The  theory  that  law  originates  in  arbitrary 
will  results  in  an  effeminate  type  of  piety,  just  as  the  theory  that  legislation  has  for  its 
sole  end  the  greatest  happiness  results  in  all  manner  of  compromises  of  justice.  Jones, 
Robert  Browning,  43—  "  He  who  cheats  his  neighbor  believes  in  tortuosity,  and,  as 
Carlyle  says,  has  the  supreme  Quack  for  his  god." 

(  6 )  Not  temporary,  or  ordained  simply  to  meet  an  exigency.  The  law 
is  a  manifestation,  not  of  temporary  moods  or  desires,  but  of  the  essential 
nature  of  God. 

The  great  speech  of  Sophocles'  Antigone  gives  us  this  conception  of  law :  "  The  ordi- 
nances of  the  gods  are  unwritten,  but  sure.  Not  one  of  them  is  for  to-day  or  for 
yesterday  alone,  but  they  live  forever."  Moses  might  break  the  tables  of  stone  upon 
which  the  law  was  inscribed,  and  Jehoiakim  might  cut  up  the  scroll  and  cast  it  into  the 
fire  ( Ei.  32 :  19 ;  Jer.  36 :  23 ),  but  the  law  remained  eternal  as  before  in  the  nature  of  God 
and  in  the  constitution  of  man.  Prof.  Walter  Rauschenbusch :  "The  moral  laws  are 
just  as  stable  as  the  law  of  gravitation.  Every  fuzzy  human  chicken  that  is  hatched 
into  this  world  tries  to  fool  with  those  laws.  Some  grow  wiser  in  the  process  and  some 
do  not.  We  talk  about  breaking  God's  laws.  But  after  those  laws  have  been  broken 
several  billion  times  since  Adam  first  tried  to  play  with  them,  those  laws  are  still  intact 
and  no  seam  or  fracture  is  visible  in  them,  —  not  even  a  scratch  on  the  enamel.  But 
the  lawbreakers  —  that  is  another  story.  If  you  want  to  find  their  fragments,  go  to  the 
ruins  of  Egypt,  of  Babylon,  of  Jerusalem  ;  study  statistics ;  read  faces ;  keep  your  eyes 
open ;  visit  Blackwell's  Island ;  walk  through  the  graveyard  and  read  the  invisible 
inscriptions  left  by  the  Angel  of  Judgment,  for  instance:  'Here  lie  the  fragments  of 
John  Smith,  who  contradicted  his  Maker,  plaj'ed  football  with  the  ten  commandments, 
and  departed  this  life  at  the  age  of  thirty-five.  His  mother  and  wife  weep  for  him. 
Nobody  else  does.    May  he  rest  in  peace  1 ' " 

(  c  )  Not  merely  negative,  or  a  law  of  mere  prohibition,  —  since  positive 
conformity  to  God  is  the  inmost  requisition  of  law. 

The  negative  form  of  the  commandments  in  the  decalogue  merely  takes  for  granted 
the  evil  inclination  in  men's  hearts  and  practically  opposes  its  gratification.  In  the 
case  of  each  commandment  a  whole  province  of  the  moral  life  is  taken  into  the 
account,  although  the  act  expressly  forbidden  is  the  acme  of  evil  in  that  one  province. 
So  the  decalogue  makes  itself  intelligible:  it  crosses  man's  path  just  where  he  most 
feels  inclined  to  wander.  But  back  of  the  negative  and  specific  expression  in  each 
case  lies  the  whole  mass  of  moral  requirement:  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  has  the 
positive  demand  of  holiness  behind  it,  without  obedience  to  which  even  the  prohibition 
cannot  inspirit  be  obeyed.  Thus  "the  law  is  spiritual"  (Rom.  7:14),  and  requires  likeness  in 
character  and  life  to  the  spiritual  God  ;  John  4:24  —  "God  is  spirit,  and  they  that  worship  him  must 
worship  in  spirit  and  truth." 

{(l)  Not  partial,  or  addressed  to  one  part  only  of  man's  being, — since 
likeness  to  God  requires  purity  of  substance  in  man's  soul  and  body,  as 
■well  as  purity  in  all  the  thoughts  and  acts  that  proceed  therefrom.  As  law 
proceeds  from  the  nature  of  God,  so  it  requires  conformity  to  that  nature 
in  the  nature  of  man. 

Whatever  God  gave  to  man  at  the  beginning  he  requires  of  man  with  interest ;  cf.  Mat. 
25 :  27  —  "  thou  onghtest  therefore  to  have  put  my  money  to  the  bankers,  and  at  my  coming  I  should  have  received  back 
mine  own  with  interest."  Whatever  comes  short  of  perfect  purity  in  soul  or  perfect  health 
in  body  is  non-conformity  to  God  and  contradicts  his  law,  it  being  understood  that 
only  that  perfection  is  demanded  which  answers  to  the  creature's  stage  of  growth  and 
progress,  so  that  of  the  child  there  is  required  only  the  perfection  of  the  child,  of  the 
youth  only  the  perfection  of  the  youth,  of  the  man  only  the  perfection  of  the  man. 
See  Julius  Miiller,  Doctrine  of  Sin,  chapter  1. 

(  e  )  Not  outwardly  piiblished,  —  since  all  jjositive  enactment  is  only  the 
imperfect  expression  of  this  underlying  and  unwritten  law  of  being. 
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Much  misunderstandins'  of  God's  law  results  from  confounding  it  with  published 
enactment.  Paul  takes  the  larger  view  that  the  law  is  independent  of  such  expression  ; 
see  Rom.  2 :  14, 15  —  "  for  when  Gentiles  tliat  have  not  the  law  do  by  natore  the  things  of  the  law,  these,  not  having  the 
law,  are  the  law  unto  themselves  ;  in  that  they  show  the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts,  their  conscience  bearing 
witness  therewith,  and  their  thoughts  one  with  another  accusing  or  else  excusing  them : "  see  Expositor's  Greek 
Testament,  ()i  idco;  '"written  on  their  hearts,'  when  contrtistcd  with  the  law  written  on  the 
tables  of  stone,  is  equal  to  'unwritten ' ;  the  Apostle  refers  to  what  the  Greeks  called 

(/)  Not  inwardly  conscious,  or  limited  in  its  scope  by  men's  conscious- 
ness of  it.  Like  tlie  laws  of  our  i^liysical  being,  the  moral  law  exists 
whether  we  recognize  it  or  not. 

Overeating-  brings  its  penalty  in  dyspepsia,  whether  we  are  conscious  of  our  fault  or 
not.  We  cannot  by  ignorance  or  by  vote  repeal  the  laws  of  our  physical  system.  Self- 
will  does  not  secure  independence,  any  more  than  the  stars  can  by  combination  abolish 
gravitation.  Man  cannot  get  rid  of  God's  dominion  by  denying  its  existence,  nor  by 
refusing  submission  to  It.  Psalm2.1-4  —  "  Why  do  the  nations  rage  .  ,  .  ,  against  Jehovah  ....  sayiDg, 
Let  us  break  their  bonds  asunder  ....  He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  wiU  laugh."  Salter,  First  Stejis  in 
Philosophj%  94  —  "  The  fact  that  one  is  not  aware  of  obligation  no  more  atfects  its  real- 
-ty  than  ignorance  of  what  is  at  the  centre  of  the  earth  affects  the  nature  of  what  is 
really  discov^erable  there.  We  discover  obligation,  and  do  not  create  it  by  thinking  of 
it,  any  more  than  we  create  the  sensible  world  by  thinking  of  it." 

{g)  Not  local,  or  confined  to  place,  — since  no  moral  creature  can  escape 
from  God,  from  his  own  being,  or  from  the  natural  necessity  that  unlike- 
ness  to  God  should  involve  misery  and  ruin. 

"  The  Dutch  auction"  was  the  public  offer  of  property  at  a  price  beyond  its  value, 
followed  by  the  lowering  of  the  price  until  some  one  accepted  it  as  a  purchaser. 
There  is  no  such  local  exception  to  the  full  validity  of  God's  demands.  The  moral  law 
has  even  more  necessary  and  universal  sway  than  the  law  of  gravitation  in  the  physical 
universe.  It  is  inwrought  into  the  very  constitution  of  man,  and  of  every  other  moi-al 
being.    The  man  who  offended  the  Roman  Emperor  found  the  whole  empire  a  prison. 

( A )  Not  changeable,  or  capable  of  modification.  Since  law  represents 
the  unchangeable  nature  of  God,  it  is  not  a  sliding  scale  of  requirements 
which  adapts  itself  to  the  ability  of  the  subjects.  God  himself  cannot 
change  it  without  ceasing  to  be  God. 

The  law,  then,  has  a  deeper  foundation  than  that  God  merely  "  said  so."  God's  word 
and  God's  will  are  revelations  of  his  inmost  being ;  every  transgression  of  the  law  is  a 
stab  at  the  heart  of  God.  Simon,  Reconciliation,  141,  143 — "  God  continues  to  demand 
loyalty  even  after  man  has  proved  disloyal.  Sin  changes  man,  and  man's  change 
involves  a  change  in  God.  Man  now  regards  God  as  a  ruler  and  exactor,  and  God  must 
regard  man  as  a  defaulter  and  a  rebel."  God's  requirement  is  not  lessened  because 
man  is  unable  to  meet  it.  This  inability  is  itself  non-conformity  to  law,  and  is  no 
excuse  for  sin  ;  see  Dr.  Bushnell's  sermon  on  "Duty  not  measured  by  Ability."  The 
man  with  the  withered  hand  would  not  have  been  justified  in  refusing  to  stretch  it 
forth  at  Jesus'  command  ( Mat.  12 :  10-13  ). 

The  obligation  to  obey  this  law  and  to  be  conformed  to  God's  perfect  moral  character 
is  based  upon  man's  original  ability  and  the  gifts  which  God  bestowed  upon  him  at  the 
beginning.  Created  in  the  image  of  God,  it  is  man's  duty  to  render  back  to  God  that 
which  God  first  gave,  enlarged  and  improved  by  growth  and  culture  ( Luke  19 :  23  —  "  where- 
fore gavest  thou  not  my  money  into  the  bank,  and  I  at  my  coming  should  have  required  it  with  interest "  ).  This 
obligation  is  not  impaired  by  sin  and  the  weakening  of  man's  powers.  To  let  down  the 
standard  would  be;  to  misrepresent  God.  Adolphe  Monod  would  not  save  himself  from 
shame  and  remorse  by  lowering  the  claims  of  the  law :  "Save  first  the  holy  law  of  my 
God,"  he  says,  "  after  that  you  shall  save  me ! " 

Even  salvation  is  not  through  violation  of  law.  The  moral  law  is  immutable,  because 
it  is  a  transcript  of  the  nature  of  the  immutable  God.  Shall  nature  conform  to  me,  or 
I  to  nature  ?  If  I  attempt  to  resist  even  physical  laws,  I  am  crushed.  I  can  use  nature 
only  by  obeying  her  laws.    Lord  Bacon:  "Natui'aenimnonnisi  parendo  vincitur."   So 
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in  the  moral  realm.  We  cannot  buy  off  nor  escape  the  moral  law  of  God.  God  will  not, 
and  God  can  not,  chang-e  his  law  by  one  hair's  breadth,  even  to  save  a  universe  of  sinners. 
Omar  KhdyyAm,  in  his  Rubdiyat,  begs  his  god  to  "reconcile  the  law  to  my  desires." 
Marie  Corelli  says  well :  "As  if  a  gnat  should  seek  to  build  a  cathedral,  and  should  ask 
to  have  the  laws  of  architecture  altered  to  suit  its  gnat-like  capacity."  See  Martineau, 
Types,  2:120. 

Secondly,  tlie  law  of  God  as  tlie  ideal  of  liuman  nature. — A  law  thus 
identical  with  the  eternal  and  necessary  relations  of  the  creature  to  the 
Creator,  and  demanding  of  the  creature  nothing  less  than  jjerfect  holiness, 
as  the  condition  of  harmony  with  the  infinite  holiness  of  God,  is  adapted 
to  man's  finite  nature,  as  needing  law  ;  to  man's  free  nature,  as  needing 
moral  law  ;  and  to  man's  progressive  nature,  as  needing  ideal  law. 

Man,  as  finite,  needs  law,  just  as  railway  cars  need  a  track  to  guide  them  — to  leap 
the  track  is  to  find,  not  freedom,  but  ruin.  Railway  President:  "Our  rules  are  written 
in  blood."  Goethe,  Was  Wir  Bringen,  19  Auf  triit :  "  In  vain  shall  spirits  that  are  all 
unbound  To  the  pure  heights  of  perfectness  aspire;  In  limitation  first  the  Master 
shines,  And  law  alone  can  give  us  liberty."—  Man,  as  a  free  being,  needs  moral  law. 
He  is  not  an  automaton,  a  creature  of  necessity,  governed  only  by  physical  influences. 
With  conscience  to  command  the  right,  and  will  to  choose  or  reject  it,  his  true  dignity 
and  calling  are  that  he  should  freely  realize  the  right.— Man,  as  a  progressive  being, 
needs  nothing  less  than  an  ideal  and  infinite  standard  of  attainment,  a  goal  which  he 
can  never  overpass,  an  end  which  shall  ever  attract  and  urge  him  forward.  This  he 
finds  in  the  holiness  of  God. 

The  law  is  a  fence,  not  only  for  ownership,  but  for  care.  God  not  only  demands,  but 
he  protects.  Law  is  the  traiLScript  of  love  as  well  as  of  holiness.  We  may  reverse  the 
well-known  couplet  and  say:  "I  slept,  and  dreamed  that  life  was  Duty;  I  woke  and 
found  that  life  vfna  ]5eauty."  "  Cui  servire  regnare  est."  Butcher,  Aspects  of  Greek 
Genius,  56—  "  In  Plato's  Crito,  the  Laws  are  made  to  present  themselves  in  person  to 
Socrates  in  prison,  not  only  as  the  guardians  of  his  liberty,  but  as  his  lifelong  friends, 
his  well-wishers,  his  equals,  with  whom  he  had  of  his  own  free  will  entered  into  binding 
compact.''  It  docs  not  harm  the  scholar  to  have  before  him  the  ideal  of  pcirfect  scholar- 
ship ;  nor  the  teacher  to  have  before  him  the  ideal  of  a  perfect  school ;  nor  the  legisla- 
tor to  have  before  him  the  ideal  of  perfect  law.  Gordon,  The  Christ  of  To-day,  134  — 
"  The  moral  goal  must  be  a  flying  goal ;  the  standard  to  which  we  are  to  grow  must 
be  ever  rising ;  the  type  to  which  we  are  to  be  conformed  must  have  in  it  inexhaust- 
ible fulness." 

.lohn  Caird,  Fund.  Ideas  of  Christianity,  2: 119  —  "It  is  just  the  best,  purest,  noblest 
human  souls,  who  are  least  satisfied  with  themselves  and  their  own  spiritual  attain- 
ments ;  and  the  reason  is  that  the  human  is  not  a  nature  essentially  different  from  the 
divine,  but  a  nature  which,  just  because  it  is  in  essential  allinity  with  God,  can  be  satis- 
fled  with  nothing  less  than  a  divine  perfection."  J.  M.  Whiton,  The  Divine  Satisfac- 
tion :  "  Law  requires  being,  character,  likeness  to  God.  It  is  automatic,  self-operating. 
Penalty  is  untransferable.  It  cannot  admit  of  any  other  satisfaction  than  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  the  normal  relation  which  it  requires.  Punishment  proclaims  that  the 
law  has  not  been  stitisfted.  There  is  no  cancelling  of  the  curse  except  through  the 
growing  up  of  the  normal  relation.  Blessing  and  curse  ensue  upon  what  we  are,  not 
upon  what  we  were.  Reparation  Is  within  the  spirit  itself.  The  atonement  is  edu- 
cational, not  governmental."  We  reply  that  the  atonement  is  both  governmental 
and  educational,  and  that  reparation  must  first  be  made  to  the  holiness  of  God  before 
conscience,  the  mirror  of  God's  holiness,  can  reflect  that  reparation  and  be  at  peace. 

The  law  of  God  is  therefore  characterized  by  : 

(a)  All-comprehensiveness. — It  is  over  us  at  all  times;  it  respects  our 
past,  our  present,  our  future.  It  forbids  every  conceivable  sin  ;  it  requires 
every  conceivable  virtue  ;  omissions  as  well  as  commissions  are  condemned 
by  it. 

Ps.  119:96  —  "I  have  seen  an  end  of  all  perfection  ....  thy  conunandment  is  exceeding  broad";  Rom.  3:23  — 
"all  have  sinned,  and  fall  short  of  the  glory  of  God  "  ;  James  4  :  17  —  'To  him  therefore  that  knoweth  to  do  good,  and 
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doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin."  Gravitation  holds  the  mote  as  well  as  the  world.  God's  law 
detects  and  deuouuces  the  least  sin,  so  that  without  atonennnit  it  cannot  be  pardoned. 
The  law  of  gravitation  may  be  suspended  or  abrogated,  lor  it  has  no  necessary  grround 
in  God's  being ;  but  God's  moral  law  cannot  be  suspended  or  abrogated,  for  that  would 
contradict  God's  holiness.  "■'  About  right "  is  not  "  all  right."  "  The  giant  hexagonal 
pillars  of  basalt  in  the  Scottish  Statfa  are  identical  in  form  with  the  microscopic  crys- 
tals of  the  same  mineral."    So  God  is  our  pattern,  and  goodness  is  our  likeness  to  him. 

(6)  Spirituality. —  It  demands  not  only  right  acts  and  words,  but  also 
right  dispositions  and  states.  Perfect  obedience  requires  not  only  the 
intense  and  unremitting  reign  of  love  toward  God  and  man,  but  conformity 
of  the  whole  inward  and  outward  nature  of  man  to  the  holiness  of  God. 

Mat.  5 :  22,  28  —  the  angry  word  is  murder ;  the  sinful  look  is  adultery.  Mark  12 :  30, 31  — " thou 
Shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  -with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength 
....  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself  "  ;  2Cor.lO:5  —  "bringing  every  thought  into  captivity  to  the  obedience 
of  Christ " ;  Eph.  5:1  —  "  Be  ye  therefore  imitators  of  God,  as  beloved  children  "  ;  1  Pet.  1  :  16  —  "Ye  shall  be  holy ;  for 
I  am  holy."  As  the  brightest  electric  light,  seen  through  a  smoked  glass  against  the  sun, 
appears  like  a  black  spot,  so  the  brightest  uuregenerate  character  is  dark,  when  com- 
pared with  the  holiness  of  God.  Matlicson,  Moments  on  the  Mount,  235,  remarks  on 
Gal.  6:4  —  "let  each  man  prove  his  own  work,  and  then  shall  he  have  his  glorying  in  regard  of  himself  alone,  and  not 
of  his  neighbor "  —  "I  have  a  small  candle  and  I  compare  it  with  my  brother's  taper  and 
come  away  rejoicing.  Why  not  compare  it  with  the  svin  ?  Then  I  shaU  lose  my  pride 
and  uncharitableness."  The  distance  to  the  sun  from  the  top  of  an  ant-hill  and  from 
the  top  of  Mount  Everest  is  nearly  the  same.  The  African  princess  praised  for  her 
beauty  had  no  way  to  verify  the  compliments  paid  her  but  by  looking  in  the  glassy 
surface  of  the  pool.  But  the  trader  came  and  sold  her  a  mirror.  Then  she  was  so 
shocked  at  her  own  ugliness  that  she  broke  the  mirror  in  pieces.  So  we  look  into  the 
mirror  of  God's  law,  compare  ourselves  with  the  Christ  who  is  reflected  there,  and  hate 
the  mirror  which  reveals  us  to  ourselves  ( James  1 :  23,  24 ). 

(c)  Solidarity. —  It  exhibits  in  all  its  parts  the  nature  of  the  one 
Lawgiver,  and  if  expresses,  in  its  least  command,  the  one  requu'ement  of 
harmony  with  him. 

Mat.  5  :  48  —  "  Ye  therefore  shall  be  perfect,  as  your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect "  ;  Mark  12 : 29,  30  —  "The  Lord  our 
God,  the  Lord  is  one :  and  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  "  ;  James  2  :  10 —  "  For  whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  law, 
and  yet  stumble  in  one  point,  he  is  become  guilty  of  all "  ;  4  :  12 —  "  One  only  is  the  lawgiver  and  judge,"  Even 
little  rattlesnakes  are  snakes.  One  link  broken  in  the  chain,  and  the  bucket  falls  into 
the  well.  The  least  sin  separates  us  from  God.  The  least  sin  renders  us  guilty  of  the 
wliole  law,  because  it  shows  us  to  lack  the  love  which  is  required  in  all  the  command- 
ments. Those  who  send  us  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  for  salvation  send  us  to  a 
tribunal  that  damns  us.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  but  a  republication  of  the  law 
given  on  Sinai,  but  now  in  more  spiritual  and  penetrating  form.  Thunders  and  light- 
nings proceed  from  the  N.  T.,  as  from  the  O.  T.,  mount.  Tlie  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is 
only  the  introductory  lecture  of  Jesus'  theological  course,  as  John  14-17  is  the  closing 
lecture.  In  it  is  announced  the  law,  which  prepares  the  way  for  the  gospel.  Those 
who  would  degrade  doctrine  by  exalting  precept  will  find  that  they  have  left  men 
without  the  motive  or  the  power  to  keep  the  precept,  ^schylus,  Agamemnon :  "  For 
there's  no  bulwark  in  man's  wealth  to  him  Who,  through  a  surfeit,  kicks  — into  the 
dim  And  disappearing—  Right's  great  altar." 

Only  to  the  first  man,  then,  was  the  law  proposed  as  a  method  of  salva- 
tion. With  the  first  sin,  all  hope  of  obtaining  the  divine  favor  by  perfect 
obedience  is  lost.  To  sinners  the  law  remains  as  a  means  of  discovering 
and  develoi^ing  sin  in  its  true  nature,  and  of  compelling  a  recourse  to  the 
mercy  provided  in  Jesus  Christ. 

2  ChroD.  34  :  19  —  "  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  king  had  heard  the  words  of  the  law,  that  he  rent  his  clothes  " ;  Job 
42  :  5,  6  —  "I  had  heard  of  thee  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear ;  But  now  mine  eye  seeth  thee;  Wherefore  I  abhor  myself.  And 
repent  in  dust  and  ashes."  The  revelation  of  God  in  Is.  0  :  3, 5  —  "  Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  Jehovah  of  hosts  "  — 
causes  the  prophet  to  cry  like  the  leper :  "Woe  is  me!  for  I  am  undone ;  because  I  am  a  man  of  unclean 
lips."    Rom.  3  :  20  —  "by  the  works  of  the  law  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  his  sight ;  for  through  the  law  cometh  the 
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knowledge  of  sin  "  ;  5  :  20  —  "  the  law  came  in  besides,  that  the  trespass  might  abound  "  ;  7 :  7,  8  —  "  I  had  not  known 
sin,  except  through  the  law :  for  I  had  not  known  coveting,  except  the  law  had  said,  Thou  shalt  not  covet :  but  sin,  finding 
occasion,  wrought  in  me  through  the  commandment  all  manner  of  coveting :  for  apart  from  the  law  sin  is  dead"  ;  GaL 
3  ;  24  —  "So  that  the  law  is  become  our  tutor,"  or  attendaut-slave,  "  to  bring  us  unto  Christ,  that  we  might  be 
justified  by  faith  "  =  the  law  trains  our  wayward  boyhood  and  loads  it  to  Christ  the  Master, 
as  in  old  times  the  slave  accompanied  children  to  school.  Stevens,  Pauline  Theology, 
177, 178  —  "  The  law  increases  sin  by  increasing-  the  knowledge  of  sin  and  by  increasing 
the  activity  of  sin.  The  law  does  not  add  to  the  inherent  energy  of  the  sinful  principle 
which  pervades  human  nature,  but  it  does  cause  this  principle  to  reveal  itself  more 
energetically  in  sinful  act."  The  law  inspires  fear,  but  it  leads  to  love.  The  Rabbins 
said  that,  if  Israel  repented  but  for  one  day,  the  Messiah  would  appear. 

No  man  ever  yet  drew  a  straight  line  or  a  perfect  curve ;  yet  he  would  be  a  poor  archi- 
tect who  contented  himself  with  anything  less.  Since  men  never  come  up  to  their 
ideals,  he  who  aims  to  live  only  an  average  moral  life  will  inevitably  fall  hcloiv  the 
average.  The  law,  then,  leads  to  Christ.  He  who  is  the  ideal  is  also  the  loay  to  attain 
the  ideal.  He  who  is  himself  the  Word  and  the  Law  embodied,  is  also  the  Spirit  of  life 
that  makes  obedience  possible  to  us  ( John  14  :  6  —  "  I  am  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life  "  ;  Rom. 
8  :  2  — "  For  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  made  me  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  of  death ' ' ).  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing, Aurora  Leigh :  "The  Christ  himself  had  been  no  I^iwgiver,  Unless  he  had  given 
the  Life  too  with  the  Law."  Christ  for  us  upon  the  Cross,  and  Christ  in  us  by  his 
Spirit,  is  the  only  deliverance  from  the  curse  of  the  law  ;  Gal.  3 :  13  —  "  Christ  redeemed  us  from 
thB  curse  of  the  law,  having  become  a  curse  for  us."  We  must  see  the  claims  of  the  law  satisfied  and 
the  law  itself  written  on  our  hearts.  We  are  "rewnciled  to  God  through  the  death  of  his  Son,"  but 
we  are  also  "  saved  by  his  life  "  (  Rom.  5  :  10 ). 

Robert  Browning,  in  The  Ring  and  the  Book,  represents  Caponsacchi  as  comparing 
himself  at  his  best  with  the  new  ideal  of  "  perfect  as  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect"  sug- 
gested by  Pompilia's  purity,  and  as  breaking  out  into  the  cry :  "  O  great,  just,  good  God  I 
Miserable  me!"  In  the  Interpreter's  House  of  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Law  only  b'tirred 
up  the  dust  in  the  foul  room,  —  the  Gospel  had  to  sprinkle  water  on  the  floor  before 
it  could  be  cleansed.  E.  G.  Robinson :  "  It  is  necessary  to  smoke  a  man  out,  before  you 
can  bring  a  higlier  motive  to  bear  upon  him."  Barnabas  said  that  Christ  was  the 
answer  to  the  riddle  of  the  law.  Rom.  10  : 4— "Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  unto  righteousness  to  every  one 
that  beliceth."  The  railroad  track  opposite  Detroit  on  the  St.  Clair  River  runs  to  the  edge 
of  the  dock  and  seems  intended  to  plunge  the  train  into  the  abyss.  But  when  the  ferry 
boat  comes  up,  rails  are  seen  upon  its  deck,  and  the  boat  is  the  end  of  the  track,  to  carry 
passengers  over  to  Detroit.  So  the  law,  which  by  itself  would  bring  only  destruction, 
finds  its  end  in  Christ  who  ensures  our  passage  to  the  celestial  city. 

Law,  then,  with  its  picture  of  spotless  innocence,  simply  reminds  man  of  the  heights 
from  which  he  has  fallen.  *'  It  is  a  mirror  which  reveals  derangement,  but  does  not 
create  or  remove  it."  With  its  demand  of  absolute  perfection,  up  to  the  measure  of 
man's  original  endowments  and  possibilities,  it  drives  us,  in  despair  of  ourselves,  to 
Christ  as  our  oidy  righteousness  and  our  only  Savior  ( Rom.  8  :  3,  4  —  "For  what  the  law  could  not 
do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh,  God,  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh  and  for  sin,  condemned 
sin  in  the  fleih :  that  the  ordinance  of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit "  ; 
Phil.  3  :  8,  9  —  "  that  I  may  gain  Christ,  and  be  found  in  him,  not  having  a  righteousness  of  mine  own,  even  that  which 
is  of  the  law,  but  that  which  is  through  faith  in  Christ,  the  righteousness  which  is  from  God  by  faith  " ).  Thus  law 
must  prepare  the  way  for  giace,  and  John  the  Baptist  must  precede  Christ. 

When  Sarah  Bernhardt  was  solicited  to  add  an  eleventh  commandment,  she  declined 
upon  the  ground  there  were  already  ten  too  manj'.  It  was  an  expression  of  pagan  con- 
tempt of  law.  In  heathendom,  sin  and  insensibility  to  sin  increased  together.  In  J  uda- 
ism  and  Christianity,  on  the  contrary,  there  has  been  a  growing  sense  of  sin's  guilt 
and  condemnableness.  McLaren,  in  S.  S.  Times,  Sept.  23,  1893:600— "Among  the  Jews 
there  was  a  far  profounder  sense  of  sin  than  in  any  other  ancient  nation.  The  law 
written  on  men's  hearts  evoked  a  lower  consciousness  of  sin,  and  there  are  prayers  on 
the  Assjriau  and  Babylonian  tablets  which  may  almost  stand  beside  the  51st  Psalm. 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  deep  sense  of  sin  was  the  product  of  the  revealed  law."  See 
Fairbairn,  Revelation  of  Law  and  Scripture ;  Baird,  Elohim  Revealed,  187-242 ;  Hovey, 
God  with  Us,  187-210  ;  Julius  Miiller,  Doctrine  of  Sin,  1 :  45-50 ;  Mm-phy,  Scientific  Bases 
of  Faith,  53-71 ;  Maitineau,  Types,  2  :  120-125. 

2.     Positive  Enactment,  or  tlie  exijression  of  the  vdll  of  God  in  pub- 
lislied  ordinances.     This  is  also  two-fold  : 
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A.  General  moral  preceiits. —  These  are  -written  summaries  of  the  ele- 
mental law  ( Mat.  5  :  48 ;  22  :  37-40  ),  or  authorized  applications  of  it  to 
si)ecial  human  conditions  (Ex.  20  :  1-17  ;  Mat.  chap.  5-8). 

Mat.  5  :  48  — "  Ye  therefore  shall  be  perfect,  as  your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect "  ;  22  :  37-40  — "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  ....  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  On  these  two  commaadments  the  whole  law  hangeth  and  the 
prophets  "  ;  Ex.  20  : 1-17  —  the  Ten  Coinmaudments  ;  Mat.,  chap.  5-8  —  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Cf.  Augustine,  on  Ps.  57  : 1. 

Solly,  On  the  Will,  163,  gives  two  illustrations  of  the  fact  that  positive  precepts  are 
merely  applications  of  elemental  law  or  the  law  of  nature :  " '  Tlum  shalt  not  steal,'  is  a 
moral  law  which  may  be  stated  thus :  thou  shalt  not  take  that  for  thy  own  property,  ■which 
is  the  properti)  of  another.  The  contradictory  of  this  proposition  would  be :  thou  mayest 
take  that  for  thy  own  property  whlcli  is  the  property  of  another.  But  this  is  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms  ;  for  it  is  the  very  conception  of  propertj%  that  the  owner  stands  in  a 
peculiar  relation  to  its  subject  matter ;  and  what  is  every  man's  property  is  no  man's 
property,  as  it  is  proper  to  no  man.  Hence  the  contradictory  of  the  commandment 
contains  a  simple  contradiction  directly  it  is  made  a  rule  universal ;  and  the  command- 
ment itself  is  established  as  one  of  the  principles  for  the  harmony  of  individual  wills. 

" '  Thou  shalt  not  tell  a  lie,'  as  a  rule  of  morality,  may  be  expressed  generally :  thou 
shalt  not  hy  thy  outward  act  make  another  to  believe  thy  thought  to  be  other  than  it  is. 
The  contradictory  made  universal  is :  every  man  may  by  his  outward  act  make  another  to 
believe  his  thought  to  be  other  than  it  is.  Now  this  maxim  also  contains  a  contradiction, 
and  is  self-destructive.  It  conveys  a  permission  to  do  that  which  is  rendered  impossi- 
ble by  the  permission  itself.  Absolute  and  universal  inditferenee  to  truth,  or  the  entire 
mutual  independence  of  the  thought  and  sjTnbol,  makes  the  symbol  cease  to  be  a  sym- 
bol, and  the  conveyance  of  thought  by  its  means,  an  impossibilitj'." 

Kant,  Metaphysic  of  Ethics,  48,  90—  "  Fundamental  law  of  reason :  So  act,  that  thy 
maxims  of  will  might  become  laws  in  a  system  of  universal  moral  legislation."  This  is 
Kant's  categorical  imperative.  He  expresses  it  in  yet  another  form :  "Act  from  maxims 
fit  to  be  regarded  as  universal  laws  of  nature."  Forexpositiousof  the  Decalogue  which 
bring  out  its  spiritual  meaning,  see  Kurtz,  Religionslehre,  9-73;  Dick,  Theology,  2 :  513- 
554  ;  Dwight,  Theology,  3  :  163-560  ;  Hodge,  Syst.  Theol.,  3  :  259-465. 

B.  Ceremonial  or  sjDecial  injunctions. — These-  are  illustrations  of  the 
elemental  law,  or  approximate  revelations  of  it,  suited  to  lower  degrees  of 
capacity  and  to  earlier  stages  of  spiritual  training  (  Ez.  20 :  25  ;  Mat.  19  :  8  ; 
Mark  10  :  5  ).  Though  temi3orary,  only  God  can  say  when  they  cease  to 
be  binding  upon  us  in  their  outward  form. 

All  positive  enactments,  therefore,  whether  they  be  moral  or  ceremonial, 
are  republications  of  elemental  law.  Their  forms  may  change,  but  the  sub- 
stance is  eternal.  Certain  modes  of  expression,  hke  the  Mosaic  system, 
may  be  abolished,  but  the  essential  demands  are  unchanging  (  Mat.  5:17, 
18  ;  cf.  Eph.  2  :  15  ).  From  the  imi^erfection  of  human  language,  no  posi- 
tive enactments  are  able  to  express  in  themselves  the  whole  content  and 
meaning  of  the  elemental  law.  "It  is  not  the  pur^jose  of  revelation  to 
disclose  the  whole  of  our  duties. "  Scripture  is  not  a  complete  code  of  rules 
for  practical  action,  but  an  enunciation  of  principles,  -with  occasional  pre- 
cepts by  -^vay  of  illustration.  Hence  we  must  supplement  the  positive 
enactment  by  the  law  of  being  —  the  moral  ideal  found  in  the  nature  of  God. 

Ez.  20  :  25  —  "  Moreover  also  I  gave  them  statutes  that  were  not  good,  and  ordinances  wherein  they  should  not  live  "  ; 
Mat.  19  : 8  —  "Moses  for  your  hardness  of  heart  suffered  you  to  put  away  your  wives"  ;  Mark  10  :  5  —  "For  your  hard- 
ness of  heart  he  wrote  you  this  commandment "  ;  Mat.  5 :  17,  18  — "  Think  not  that  I  came  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  proph- 
ets :  I  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil.  For  verUy  I  say  unto  you,  Till  heaven  and  earth  pass  away,  one  jot  or  on) 
tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  away  from  the  law,  till  all  things  be  accomplished"  ;  ef.  Eph.  2:  15  —  "having  abolished  in 
his  flesh  the  enmity,  even  the  law  of  commandments  contained  in  ordinances  "  ;  Heb.  8:7  —  "if  that  first  covenant  had 
been  faultless,  then  would  no  place  have  been  sought  for  a  second."  Ksher,  Nature  and  Method  of  Revela- 
lation,  90  —  "  After  the  coming  of  the  new  covenant,  the  keeping  up  of  the  old  was  as 
35 
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needless  a  burden  as  winter  garments  in  the  mild  air  of  summer,  or  as  the  attempt  of 
an  adult  to  wear  the  clothes  of  a  child." 

Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus,  2 : 5-35—"  Jesus  repudiates  for  himself  and  for  his  disciples 
absolute  subjection  to  O.  T.  Sabbath  law  ( Mark  2 :  27  sq. ) ;  to  O.  T.  law  as  to  external  defile- 
ments ( Mark  7 :  15 ) ;  to  O.  T.  divorce  law  ( Mark  10 : 2  sq.).  He  would  '  fulfil '  law  and  prophets 
by  complete  practical  performance  of  t  he  revealed  will  of  God.  He  would  bring  out 
their  inner  meaning,  not  by  literal  and  slavish  obedience  to  every  minute  requirement 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  but  by  revealing  in  himself  the  perfect  life  and  work  toward  which 
they  tended.  He  would  perfect  the  O.  T.  conceptions  of  God  — not  keep  them  intact 
in  their  literal  form,  but  in  their  essential  spirit.  Not  by  quantitative  extension,  but  by 
qualitative  renewal,  he  would  fulfil  the  law  and  the  prophets.  He  would  bring  the 
imperfect  expression  in  the  O.  T.  to  perfection,  not  by  servile  letter-worship  or  allegor- 
izing, but  through  grasp  of  the  divine  idea." 

Scripture  is  not  a  series  of  minute  injunctions  and  prohibitions  such  as  the  Pharisees 
and  the  Jesuits  laid  down.  The  Koran  showed  its  immeasurable  inferiority  to  the 
Bible  by  establishing  the  letter  instead  of  the  spirit,  by  giving  permanent,  definite,  and 
specific  rules  of  conduct,  instead  of  leaving  room  for  the  growth  of  the  free  spirit  and 
for  the  education  of  conscience.  This  is  not  true  either  of  O.  T.  or  of  N.  T.  law.  In 
Miss  Fowler's  novel  The  Farringdons,  Mrs.  Herbert  wishes  "  that  the  Bible  had  been 
written  on  the  principle  of  that  dreadful  little  book  called  '  Don't,'  which  gives  a  list 
of  the  solecisms  you  should  avoid;  she  would  have  understood  it  so  much  better  than 
the  present  system."  Our  Savior's  words  about  giving  to  him  that  asketh,  and  turn- 
ing the  cheek  to  the  sniiter  (Mat.  5:  39-42)  must  be  interpreted  by  the  principle  of  love 
that  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  law.  Giving  to  every  tramp  and  yieliling  to  every 
marauder  is  not  pleasing  our  neighbor  "for  that  which  is  good  unto  edifying"  (Rom.  15:2).  Only 
by  confounding  the  divine  law  with  Scripture  prohibition  could  one  write  as  in  N. 
Araer.  Kev.,  Feb.  1890 :  2T5—  "  Sin  is  the  transgression  of  a  divine  law ;  but  there  is  no 
divine  law  against  suicide ;  therefore  suicide  is  not  sin." 

The  written  law  was  imperfect  because  God  could,  at  the  time,  give  no  higher  to  an 
unenlightened  peojile.  "  But  to  say  tliat  the  sropc  and  design  were  imperfectly  moral. 
Is  contradicted  by  the  whole  course  of  the  hisf<iry.  We  must  ask  what  is  the  moral 
standard  in  which  this  cour.se  of  education  issues."  And  this  Ave  find  in  the  life  and 
precepts  of  Christ.  Even  tlie  law  of  repentance  and  faith  does  not  take  the  place  of 
the  old  law  of  being,  but  api)lies  the  latter  to  the  special  couilitions  of  sin.  Under  the 
Levitical  law,  the  prohibition  of  the  touching  of  the  dry  bone  (Num.  19 :  IG ),  e(iually  with 
the  purifications  and  sacrifices,  the  separations  and  penalties  of  the  Mosaic  code, 
expressed  God's  holiness  and  his  repelling  from  him  all  that  savored  of  sin  or  death. 
The  laws  with  regard  to  leprosy  were  symbolic,  as  well  as  sanitary.  So  church  polity 
and  the  ordinances  are  not  arbitrary  reqiiirenients,  but  they  ])ubli.sh  to  dull  sense- 
environed  consciences,  better  than  abstract  propositions  could  have  done,  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  the  Christian  scheme.  Hence  they  are  not  to  be  abrogated  "till  he  come " 
( 1  Cor.  11 :  26 ). 

Ttie  Puritans,  however,  in  refe'nacting  the  Mosaic  code,  made  the  mistake  of  confound- 
ing the  eternal  law  of  God  with  a  partial,  temporary,  and  obsolete  expression  of  it. 
So  we  are  not  to  rest  in  external  precepts  respecting  woman's  hair  and  dress  and  speech, 
but  to  find  the  underljing  principle  of  modesty  and  subordination  which  alone  is  of 
universal  and  eternal  validity.  Robert  Browning,  The  Ring  and  the  Book,  1 :  255  —  "  God 
breathes,  not  speaks,  his  verdicts,  felt  not  heard  —  Passed  on  successively  to  each  court, 
I  call  Man's  conscience,  custom,  mannei-s,  all  that  make  More  and  more  effort  to  pro- 
mulgate, mark  God's  verdict  in  determinable  words.  Till  last  come  human  jurists- 
solidify  Fluid  results,—  what's  fixable  lies  forged,  Statute,—  the  residue  escapes  in  fume. 
Yet  hangs  aloft  a  cloud,  as  palpable  To  the  finer  sense  as  word  the  legist  welds.  Justin- 
ian's Pandects  only  make  precise  What  simply  sparkled  in  men's  eyes  before,  Twitched 
in  their  bi'ow  or  qui%-ered  on  their  lip.  Waited  the  speech  they  called,  but  would  not 
eome."  See  Mozley,  Ruling  Ideas  in  Early  Ages,  104 ;  Tulloeh,  Doctrine  of  Sin,  141-144; 
Finney,  Syst.  Theol.,  1-40,  135-319;  Mansel,  Metaphysics,  378,  379 ;  H.B.Smith,  System 
of  Theology,  191-195. 

Paul's  injunction  to  women  to  keep  silence  in  the  churches  (1  Cor.  14 :  35 ;  1  Tim.  2 :  11, 12 )  ia 
to  be  interpreted  by  the  larger  law  of  gospel  equality  and  privilege  ( CoL  3 :  11 ).  Modesty 
and  subordination  once  required  a  seclusion  of  the  female  sex  which  is  no  longer  oblig- 
atory. Christianity  has  emancipated  woman  and  has  restored  her  to  the  dignity  which 
belonged  to  her  at  the  beginning.  "In  the  old  dispensation  Miriam  and  Deborah  and 
Huldah  were  recognized  as  leaders  of  God's  people,  and  Anna  was  a  notable  prophetess 
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in  the  temple  courts  at  the  tunc  of  the  coming-  of  Christ,  Elizabeth  and  Mary  spoke 
songs  of  praise  for  all  generations.  A  prophecy  of  Joel  2 :  28  was  that  the  daujrhters  of 
the  Lord's  people  should  proi)hesy,  under  the  guidance  of  tlie  Spirit,  in  the  new  dispen- 
sation. Philip  the  evangelist  had  'four  virgin  daughters,  who  prophesied'  (Acts  21 :  9),  and  Paul 
cautioned  Christian  women  to  have  tlieir  heads  covered  when  they  prayed  or  prophe- 
sied in  public  (1  Cor.  11 :5  ),  but  had  no  words  against  the  work  of  such  women.  He 
brought  Priscilla  with  him  to  Ephcsus,  where  she  aided  in  training  Apollos  into  better 
preaching  power  (Acts  18:26).  He  welcomed  and  was  grateful  for  the  work  of  those 
women  who  labored  with  him  in  the  gospel  at  Pliilipiii  ( Phil,  4:3).  And  it  is  certainly 
an  inference  from  the  spirit  and  teachings  of  Paul  that  we  should  rejoice  in  theefficient 
service  and  sound  words  of  Christian  women  to-day  in  the  Sunday  Siihool  and  in  the 
missionary  field."  The  command  "  And  he  that  heareth  let  him  say,  Come"  (Rev.  22:17)  is  addressed 
to  women  also.  See  Ellen  Batelle  Dietrick,  Wt)men  in  the  Early  Christian  Ministry ; 
per  contra,  see  G,  F.  Wilkin,  Prophesying  of  Women,  183-193. 

ni.     Relation  op  the  Law  to  the  Grace  of  God. 

In  human  governmeut,  while  law  is  an  expression  of  the  will  of  the 
governing  power,  and  so  of  the  nature  lying  behind  the  wUl,  it  is  by  no 
means  an  exhaustive  exjiression  of  that  will  and  nature,  since  it  consists 
only  of  general  ordinances,  and  leaves  room  for  particular  acts  of  command 
through  the  executive,  as  well  as  for  "  the  institution  of  equity,  the  faculty 
of  discretionary  punishment,  and  the  prerogative  of  pardon. " 

Amos,  Science  of  Law,  39-46,  shows  how  "the  institution  of  equity,  the  faculty  of 
discretionary  punishment,  and  the  prerogative  of  pardon  "  all  involve  expressions  of 
will  above  and  beyond  what  is  contained  in  mere  statute.  Century  Dictionary,  on 
Equity :  "  English  law  had  once  to  do  only  with  property  in  goods,  houses  and  lands. 
A  man  who  had  none  of  these  might  have  an  interest  in  a  salary,  a  patent,  a  contract, 
a  copyright,  a  security,  but  a  creditor  could  not  at  common  law  levy  upon  these. 
When  the  creditor  applied  to  the  crown  for  redress,  a  chancellor  or  keeper  of  tlie 
king's  conscience  was  appointed,  who  determined  what  and  how  the  debtor  should 
pay.  Often  the  debtor  was  required  to  put  his  intangible  property  into  the  hands  of  a 
receiver  and  could  regain  possession  of  it  only  when  the  claim  against  it  was  satislied. 
These  chancellors'  courts  were  called  courts  of  equity,  and  redressed  wrongs  which  the 
common  law  did  not  provide  for.  In  later  times  law  and  equity  are  administered  for 
the  most  part  by  the  same  courts.  The  same  court  sits  at  one  time  as  a  court  of  law, 
and  at  another  time  as  a  court  of  equity."  "  Summa  lex,  summa  injiu'ia,"  is  sometimes 
true. 

Applying  now  to  the  divine  law  this  illustration  drawn  from  human  law, 
we  remark  : 

(  a  )  The  law  of  God  is  a  general  expression  of  God's  will,  applicable  to 
all  moral  beings.  It  therefore  does  not  exclude  the  possibihty  of  special 
injunctions  to  individuals,  and  special  acts  of  wisdom  and  power  in  creation 
and  pro^^dence.  The  very  specialty  of  these  latter  exj^ressions  of  will 
l^revents  its  from  classing  them  under  the  category  of  law. 

Lord  Bacon,  Confession  of  Faith  :  "  The  soul  of  man  was  not  produced  by  heaven  or 
earth,  but  was  breathed  immediately  from  God  ;  so  the  ways  and  dealings  of  God  with 
spirits  are  not  included  in  nature,  that  is,  in  the  laws  of  heaven  and  earth,  but  are 
reserved  to  the  law  of  his  secret  will  and  grace." 

(6)  The  law  of  God,  accordingly,  is  a  pa/'ilta^,  not  an  exhaustive, 
expression  of  God's  nature.  It  constitutes,  indeed,  a  manifestation  of  that 
attribute  of  holiness  which  is  fundamental  in  God,  and  which  man  must 
possess  in  order  to  lie  in  harmony  with  Gotl.  But  it  does  not  fully  cxjjress 
God's  nature  in  its  aspects  of  personaUty,  sovereignty,  helpfulness,  mercy. 

The  chief  error  of  all  pantheistic  theology  is  the  assumiition  that  law  is  an  exhaustive 
expression  of  God :  Strauss,  Glaubenslehre,  1 :  31—"  If  nature,  as  the  self-realization  cf 
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the  divine  essence,  is  equal  to  this  divine  essence,  then  it  is  infinite,  and  there  can  be 
nothing-  above  and  beyond  it."  This  is  a  denial  of  the  transcendence  of  God  ( see  notes 
on  Pantheism,  pag-es  100-105 ).  Mere  law  is  illustrated  by  the  Buddhist  proverb :  "  As 
the  cartwheel  follows  the  tread  of  the  ox,  so  punishment  follows  sin."  Denovau : 
"  Apart  from  Christ,  even  if  we  have  never  yet  broken  the  law,  it  is  only  by  steady  and 
perfect  obedience  for  the  entire  future  that  we  can  remain  justified.  If  we  have 
sinned,  we  can  be  justilied  [without  Christ]  only  by  suffering  and  exhausting  the 
whole  penalty  of  the  law." 

(c)  Mere  law,  therefore,  leaves  God's  nature  in  these  aspects  of  person- 
ality, sovereignty,  helpfulness,  mercy,  to  be  expressed  toward  sinners  in 
another  way,  namely,  through  the  atoning,  regenerating,  pardoning,  sancti- 
fying work  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  As  creation  does  not  exclude  miracles, 
so  law  does  not  exclude  grace  (Rom.  8:3  —  "what  the  law  could  not  do 
God"  did). 

Murphy,  Scientific  Bases,  303-337,  esp.  315—"  To  impersonal  law,  it  is  indifferent  whether 
its  subjects  obey  or  not.  But  God  desires,  not  the  punishment,  but  the  destruction,  of 
sin."  Campbell,  Atonement,  Introd.,  28  —  "There  are  two  regions  of  the  divine  self- 
manifestation,  one  the  reign  of  law,  the  other  the  kingdom  of  God."  C.  H.  M. :  "  Law 
is  the  transcript  of  the  mind  of  God  as  to  what  man  ought  to  be.  But  God  is  not 
merely  law,  but  love.  There  is  more  in  his  heart  than  could  be  wrapped  up  in  the  '  ton 
words.'  Not  the  law,  but  only  Christ,  is  the  perfect  image  of  God"  (John  1:17 — "For  lfc« 
law  was  given  through  Mosos ;  grace  and  truth  came  through  Jesus  Christ ").  So  there  is  more  in  man's  heart 
toward  God  than  exact  fulfilment  of  reciuirement.  The  mother  who  sacrifices  herself 
for  her  sick  child  does  it,  not  because  she  must,  but  because  she  loves.  To  say  that  we 
are  saved  by  grace,  is  to  say  that  we  are  saved  both  without  merit  on  our  own  part, 
and  without  necessity  on  the  part  of  God.  Grace  is  made  known  in  proclamation, 
offer,  command ;  but  in  all  these  it  is  gospel,  or  glad-tidings. 

(d)  Grace  is  to  be  regarded,  however,  not  as  abrogating  law,  but  as 
repubHshing  and  enforcing  it  (Eom.  3  :  31 — "  we  establish  the  law  "  ).  By 
removing  obstacles  to  pardon  in  the  mind  of  God,  and  by  enabling  man  to 
obey,  grace  secures  the  perfect  fulfihncut  of  law  (Rom,  8  :  4  —  "that  the 
ordinance  of  the  law  might  be  fuhilled  in  us  "  ).  Even  grace  has  its  law 
(Rom.  8  :2  —  "the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life")  ;  another  higher  law  of 
grace,  the  operation  of  individualizing  mercy,  overbears  the  "  law  of  sin 
and  of  death, "  —  this  last,  as  in  the  case  of  the  miracle,  not  being  sus- 
pended, annulled,  or  violated,  but  being  merged  in,  while  it  is  transcended 
by,  the  exertion  of  personal  divine  will. 

Hooker,  Eccl.  Polity,  1 :  155, 185, 194  —  "  Man,  having  utterly  disabled  his  nature  unto 
those  [  natural  ]  means,  hath  had  other  revealed  by  God,  and  hath  received  from  heaven 
a  law  to  teach  him  how  that  which  is  desired  naturally,  must  now  be  supernaturally 
attained.  Finallj-,  we  see  that,  because  those  latter  exclude  not  the  former  as  unneces- 
sary, therefore  the  law  of  grace  teaches  and  includes  natural  duties  also,  such  as  are 
hard  to  ascertain  by  the  law  of  nature."  The  truth  is  midway  between  the  Pelagian 
view,  that  there  is  no  obstacle  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  the  modern  rationalistic 
view,  that  since  law  fully  expresses  God,  there  can  be  no  forgiveness  of  sins  at  all, 
Greg,  Creed  of  Christendom,  2  :  217-228  — "God  is  the  only  being  who  cannot  forgive 
sins.  .  .  .  Punishment  is  not  the  execution  of  a  sentence,  but  the  occurrence  of  an 
effect.''  Robertson,  Lect.  on  Genesis,  100  —  "  Deeds  are  irrevocable, —  their  consequences 
are  knit  up  with  them  irrevocably."  So  Baden  Powell,  Law  and  Gospel,  in  Noyes' 
Theological  Essays,  27.  All  this  is  true  if  God  be  regarded  as  merely  the  source  of  law. 
But  there  is  such  a  tiling  as  grace,  and  grace  is  more  than  law.  There  is  no  forgiveness 
in  nature,  but  grace  is  above  and  beyond  nature. 

Bradford,  Heredity,  233,  quotes  from  Huxley  the  terrible  utterance :  "  Nature  always 
cVieckinates,  without  haste  and  without  remorse,  never  overlooking  a  mistake,  or 
naking  the  slightest  allowance  for  ignorance."  Bradford  then  remarks:  "This  is 
Calvinism  with  God  left  out.  Christianity  does  not  deny  or  minimize  the  law  of  retri- 
bution, but  it  discloses  a  Person  who  is  able  to  deliver  in  spite  of  it.    There  is  grace. 
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but  grace  brings  salvation  to  tliose  who  accept  the  terms  of  salvation  —  terms  strictly 
in  accord  with  the  laws  revealed  by  science."  God  revealed  himself,  we  add,  not  only 
in  law  but  in  life  ;  see  Deut.  1 :  6,  7 — "Ye  have  dwelt  long  enough  in  this  mountain  " —  the  mountain  of 
the  law ;  "  turn  you  and  take  your  journey  "  —  i.  c,  see  how  God's  law  is  to  be  applied  to  life. 

(e)  Thus  the  revelation  of  gi*ace,  while  it  takes  up  and  inchides  in  itself 
the  revelation  of  law,  adds  something  diflerent  in  kind,  namely,  the  mani- 
festation of  the  personal  love  of  the  Lawgiver.  Without  grace,  law  has 
only  a  demanding  aspect.  Only  in  connection  with  gi'ace  does  it  become 
"the  perfect  law,  the  law  of  liberty"  (James  1  :25).  In  fine,  gi'ace  is 
that  larger  and  completer  manifestation  of  the  divine  nature,  of  which  law 
constitutes  the  necessary  but  prej)aratory  stage. 

Law  reveals  God's  love  and  mercy,  but  only  in  their  mandatory  aspect ;  it  requires 
in  men  conformitj-  to  the  love  and  mercy  of  God  ;  and  as  love  and  mercj'  in  God  are 
conditioned  by  holiness,  so  law  requires  that  love  and  mercy  should  be  conditioned  by 
holiness  in  men.  Law  is  therefore  chielly  a  revelation  of  holiness:  it  Is  in  grace  that 
we  find  the  chief  revelation  of  love  ;  though  even  love  does  not  save  by  ignoi-ing  holi- 
ness, but  rather  by  vicariously  satisfying  its  demands.  liobert  Browning,  Saul:  "I 
spoke  as  I  saw.    I  report  as  man  may  of  God's  work  —  All 's  Love,  yet  all 's  Law." 

Dorner,  Person  of  Christ,  1 :  64,  78  —  "  The  law  was  a  word  ( A6yo? ),  but  it  was  not  a 
Aoyos  TeAetos,  a  plastic  Word,  like  the  words  of  God  that  brought  forth  the  world,  for  It 
was  only  imperative,  and  there  was  no  reality  nor  willing  corresponding  to  the  com- 
mand (dcmSoUen/c/i?(e  rfas  Scy/i,  das  Wollen).  The  Christian  Adyos  is  Aoyos  dA7)i?eias — 
vo/nos  Te'Afios  T^s  eAeutJepi'a?  —  an  Operative  and  effective  word,  as  that  of  creation." 
Chaucer,  The  Pei-sones  Tale :  "  For  sothly  the  lawe  of  God  is  the  love  of  God."  S.  S. 
Times,  Sept.  14, 1901 :  595—  "  Until  a  man  ceases  to  be  an  outsider  to  the  kingdom  and 
knows  the  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God,  he  is  apt  to  think  of  God  as  the  great  Exacter,  the 
great  Forbidder,  who  i-eaps  where  he  hcis  not  sown  and  gathers  where  he  has  not  strewn." 
Burton,  in  Bap.  Rev.,  July,  1879:261-373,  art.:  Law  and  Divine  Intervention;  Farrar, 
Science  and  Theology,  184 ;  Salmon,  Reign  of  Law ;  Pliilippi,  Glaubenslehre,  1 :  31. 


SECTION   II. — NATURE   OF   SIN. 
I.     Definition  of  Sin. 

Sin  is  lack  of  conformity  to  the  moral  law  of  God,  either  in  act,  disposi- 
tion, or  state. 

In  explanation,  we  remark  that  (  a )  This  definition  regards  sin  as  pred- 
icable  only  of  rational  and  voluntary  agents.  ( 6  )  It  assumes,  however, 
that  man  has  a  rational  nature  below  consciousness,  and  a  voluntary  nature 
ai^art  from  actual  volition.  (  c  )  It  holds  that  the  di\'ine  law  requires  moral 
likeness  to  God  in  the  afi'ections  and  tendencies  of  the  nature,  as  well  as  in 
its  outward  activities,  [d]  It  therefore  considers  lack  of  conformity  to  the 
divine  holiness  in  disposition  or  state  as  a  violation  of  law,  equally  with  the 
outward  act  of  transgression. 

In  our  discussion  of  the  "Will  (pages  504-513),  we  noticed  that  there  are  pei'manent 
states  of  the  will,  as  well  as  of  the  intellect  and  of  the  sensibilities.  It  is  evident,  more- 
over, that  these  permanent  states,  unlike  man's  deliberate  acts,  are  always  very  imper- 
fectly conscious,  and  in  many  cases  are  not  conscious  at  all.  Yet  it  is  in  these  very 
states  that  man  Ls  most  unlike  (!od,  and  so,  as  law  only  reflects  God  (see  pages  537-544), 
most  lacking  in  conforniity  to  God's  law. 

One  main  difference  Itetween  Old  School  and  New  School  views  of  sin  is  that  the  latter 
constantly  tends  to  limit  sin  to  mere  act,  while  the  former  tlnds  sin  in  the  states  of  the 
soul.    We  propose  what  we  think  to  be  a  valid  and  proper  compromise  between  the  two. 
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"We  make  sin  coSxtenslve,  not  with  act,  but  with  activity.  The  Old  School  and  the  New 
School  are  not  so  far  apsirt,  when  we  remember  that  the  New  School  "  choice  "  is  elective 
preference,  exercised  so  soon  afs  the  child  is  born  ( Park )  and  reasserting  itself  in  aU 
the  subordinate  choices  of  life ;  while  the  Old  School  "  state  "  is  not  a  dead,  passive, 
mechanical  thing,  but  is  a  state  of  active  movement,  or  of  tendency  to  move,  toward 
evil.  As  God's  holiness  is  not  passive  purity  but  purity  willing  ( pages  368-275 ),  so  the 
opposite  to  this,  sin,  is  not  passive  impurity  but  is  impurity  willing. 

The  soul  may  not  always  be  conscious,  but  it  may  always  be  active.  At  liis  creation 
man  "became  a  living  soul"  ( Getu  2 : 7),  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  human  spirit  ever 
ceases  its  activity,  any  more  than  the  divine  Spirit;  in  whose  image  it  is  made.  There  is 
some  reason  to  believe  that  even  in  the  deepest  sleep  the  body  rests  rather  than  the 
mind.  And  when  we  consider  how  large  a  portion  of  our  activity  is  automatic  and 
continuous,  wesee  theimpossibiUty  of  limiting  the  term  'sin'  to  the  sphere  of  momen- 
ax'y  act,  whether  conscious  or  unconscious. 

E.  G.  Robinson :  "  Sin  is  not  mere  act— something  foreign  to  the  being.  It  is  a  quality 
of  beiug.  There  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  sin  apart  from  a  sinner,  or  an  act  apart  from  an 
actor.  God  punishes  sinners,  not  sins.  Sin  is  a  mode  of  being ;  as  an  entity  by  itself  it 
never  existed.  God  punishes  sin  as  a  state,  not  as  an  act.  Man  is  not  responsible  for 
the  consetjuences  of  his  crimes,  nor  for  the  acts  themselves,  except  as  they  are  symp- 
tomatic of  liis  personal  states."  Dorner,  Hist.  Doct.  Person  Christ,  5:163— "The 
knowledge  of  sin  has  justly  been  termed  the  ^  and  ^  of  philosophy." 

Our  treatment  of  Holiness,  as  belonging  to  the  nature  of  God  ( pages  268- 
275)  ;  of  Will,  as  not  only  the  faculty  of  vohtious,  but  also  a  permanent  state 
of  the  soul  ( pages  504-513 ) ;  and  of  Law  as  requiring  the  conformity  of 
man's  natiu'e  to  God's  holiness  ( pages  537-544 )  ;  has  prepared  us  for  the 
definition  of  sin  as  a  state.  The  chief  psychological  defect  of  New  School 
theology,  next  to  its  making  holiness  to  be  a  mere  form  of  love,  is  its  ignor- 
ing of  the  unconscious  and  subconscioxis  elements  in  human  character.  To 
help  our  understanding  of  sin  as  an  underlying  and  permanent  state  of  the 
soul,  we  subjoin  references  to  recent  WTiters  of  note  upon  psychology  and 
its  relations  to  theology. 

We  may  preface  our  quotations  by  remarking  that  mind  is  always  greater  than  its 
conscious  operations.  The  man  is  more  than  his  acts.  Only  the  smallest  i^art  of  the 
self  is  manifested  in  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  volitions.  In  counting,  to  putmysclf  to 
sleep,  I  And,  when  my  attention  has  been  diverted  by  other  thoughts,  that  the  count- 
ing has  gone  on  all  the  same.  Ladd,  Philosophy  of  Mind,  176,  speaks  of  the  "  dramatic 
sundering  of  the  ego."  There  are  dream-conversations.  Dr.  Johnson  was  once  greatly 
vexed  at  being  worsted  bj'  his  opponent  in  an  argument  in  a  dream.  M.  Maury  in  a 
dream  corrected  the  bad  English  of  his  real  self  by  the  good  English  of  his  other  unreal 
self.  Spurgeon  preached  a  sermon  in  his  sleep  after  vainly  trying  to  excogitate  one 
when  awake,  and  liis  wife  gave  him  the  sirijstance  of  it  after  he  woke.  Hegel  said  that 
"  Life  is  divided  into  two  realms  —  a  night-life  of  genius,  and  a  day-life  of  consciousness." 

Du  Prel,  Philosophy  of  Mysticism,  propounds  the  thesis:  "The  ego  is  not  wholly 
embraced  in  self-consciousness,"  and  claims  that  there  is  much  of  psychiciil  activity 
within  us  of  which  oin  ecnnmon  waking  conception  of  ourselves  takes  no  account. 
Thus  Avhen  '  dream  dramatizes '  — when  we  engage  in  a  dream-conversation  in  which 
our  interlocutor's  answer  comes  to  us  with  a  shock  of  surprise  — if  our  own  mind  is 
iissumed  to  have  furnished  that  answer.  It  has  done  so  by  a  process  of  unconscious 
activity.  Dwinell,  in  Hib.  Sac,  July,  1890  :  369-389 —  "  The  soul  is  only  imperfectly  in 
possession  of  its  organs,  and  is  able  to  report  only  a  small  part  of  its  activities  in 
consciousness."  Thoughts  come  to  us  like  foundlings  laid  at  our  door.  We  slip  in  a 
question  to  the  librarian.  Memory,  and  after  leaving  it  there  awhile  the  answer  appears 
on  the  bulletin  board.  Delbo-uf,  Le  Sommeil  et  les  R^ves,  91  — "The  dreamer  is  a 
momentary  and  involuntary  dupe  of  his  own  imagination,  as  the  poet  is  the  momentary 
and  voluntary  dupe,  and  the  insane  man  is  the  permanent  and  involuntary  dupe."  If 
we  are  the  organs  not  only  of  our  own  past  thinking,  but,  as  Herbert  Spencer  suggests, 
also  the  organs  of  the  past  thinking  of  the  race,  his  doctrine  may  give  additional,  though 
.  unintended,  t^onflrmation  to  a  Scriptural  view  of  sin. 
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William  James,  Will  to  Believe,  316,  quotes  from  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  in  Jour.  Psych. 
Research,  who  likens  our  ordinary  consciousness  to  the  visible  part  of  the  solar  spec- 
trum ;  the  total  consciousness  is  lilie  that  spectrum  prolong-ed  by  the  inclusion  of  the 
ultra-red  and  the  ultra-Aiolet  rays  =  1  to  13  and  96.  "  Each  of  us,"  he  says,  "  is  an  abid- 
ing psychical  entity  far  more  extensive  than  he  knows  —  an  individuality  which  can 
never  express  itself  completely  through  any  corporeal  manifestation.  The  self  mani- 
fests itself  through  the  organism  ;  but  there  is  always  some  part  of  the  self  unmanifes- 
ted,  and  always,  as  it  seems,  some  power  of  organic  expression  in  abeyance  or  reserve." 
William  James  himself,  in  Scribner's  Monthly,  March,  1890  :  361-373,  sketches  the  hyp- 
notic investigations  of  Janet  and  Binet.  There  is  a  secondary,  subconscious  self. 
Hysteria  is  the  lack  of  synthetising  power,  and  consequent  disintegration  of  the  field  of 
consciousness  into  mutually  exclusive  parts.  According  to  Janet,  the  secondary  and  the 
primary  consciousnesses,  added  together,  can  never  exceed  the  normally  total  con- 
sciousness of  the  individual.  But  Prof.  James  says :  "  There  are  trances  which  obey 
another  type.  I  know  a  non-hysterical  woman,  who  in  her  trances  knows  facts  which 
altogether  transcend  her  possible  normal  consciousness,  facts  about  the  lives  of  people 
whom  she  never  saw  or  heard  of  before." 

Our  affections  are  deeper  and  stronger  than  we  know.  We  learn  how  deep  and  strong 
they  are,  when  their  current  is  resisted  by  affliction  or  dammed  up  by  death.  AVe  know 
how  powerful  evil  passions  are,  only  when  we  try  to  subdue  them.  Our  dreams  show 
us  our  naked  selves.  On  the  morality  of  dreams,  the  London  Spectator  remarks :  "  Our 
conscience  and  power  of  self-control  act  as  a  sort  of  watchdog  over  our  worse  selves 
during  the  day,  but  when  the  .watchdog  is  off  duty,  the  primitive  or  natural  man  is  at 
liberty  to  act  as  he  pleases ;  our  '  soul '  has  left  us  at  the  mercy  of  our  own  evil  nature, 
and  in  our  dreams  we  become  what,  except  for  the  grace  of  God,  we  would  always  be." 

Both  in  conscience  and  in  will  there  is  a  self-diremption.  Kant's  categorical  imper- 
ative is  only  one  self  laying  down  the  law  to  the  other  self.  The  whole  Kantian  system 
of  ethics  is  based  on  this  doctrine  of  double  consciousness.  Ladd,  in  his  Philosophy  of 
Mind,  169  sq.,  speaks  of  "  psychical  automatism."  Yet  this  automatism  is  possible  only 
to  self-conscious  and  cognitively  remembering  minds.  It  is  always  the  "  I "  that  puts 
itself  into  "  that  other."  We  could  not  conceive  of  the  other  self  except  under  the 
figure  of  the  "  I."  All  our  mental  operations  are  ours,  and  we  are  responsible  for  them, 
because  the  subconscious  and  even  the  unconscious  self  is  the  product  of  past  self- 
conscious  thoughts  and  volitions.  The  present  settled  state  of  our  wills  is  the  result  of 
former  decisions.  The  will  is  a  storage  battery,  charged  by  past  acts,  full  of  latent 
power,  ready  to  manifest  its  energy  so  soon  as  the  force  which  confines  it  is  withdrawn. 
On  unconscious  mental  action,  see  Carpenter,  Mental  Physiology,  139,  515-543,  and  criti- 
cism of  Carpenter,  in  Ireland,  Blot  on  the  Brain,  336-338 ;  Bramwell,  Hypnotism,  its 
History,  Practice  and  Theory,  358-398;  Porter,  Human  Intellect,  333,  334;  verstis  Sir 
Wm.  Hamilton,  who  adopts  the  maxim :  "  Non  sentimus,  nisi  sentiamus  nos  sentire  " 
( Philosophy,  ed.  Wight,  171 ).  Observe  also  that  sin  may  infect  the  body,  as  well  as  the 
soul,  and  may  bring  it  into  a  state  of  non-conformity  to  God's  law  ( see  H.  B.  Smith, 
Syst.  Theol.,267). 

In  adducing  onr  Scriptnral  and  rational  joroof  of  the  definition  of  sin  as 
a  state,  -we  desire  to  obviate  tlie  objection  that  this  view  leaves  the  soul 
wholly  given  over  to  the  power  of  evil.  While  we  maintain  that  this  is 
true  of  man  aj^art  from  God,  we  also  insist  that  side  by  side  with  the  evil 
bent  of  the  human  will  there  is  always  an  immanent  divine  power  which 
greatly  counteracts  the  force  of  evil,  and  if  not  resisted  leads  the  individ- 
ual soul —  even  when  resisted  leads  the  race  at  large — toward  truth  and 
salvation.  This  immanent  divine  power  is  none  other  than  Christ,  the 
eternal  Word,  the  Light  which  lighteth  every  man  ;  see  John  1 : 4,  9. 

John  1 : 4, 9  —  "In  Mm  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men.  .  .  .  There  was  the  true  light,  even  the  light  which 
lighteth  every  man."  See  a  further  statement  in  A.  H.  Strong,  Cleveland  Sermon,  May,  1904, 
with  regard  to  the  old  and  the  new  view  as  to  sin :  —  "  Our  fathers  believed  in  total 
depravity,  and  we  agree  with  them  that  man  naturally  is  devoid  of  love  to  God  and 
that  every  faculty  is  weakened,  disordered,  and  corrupted  by  the  selfish  bent  of  his  will. 
They  held  to  original  sin.  The  selfish  bent  of  man's  will  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
apostacy  of  our  first  parents ;  and,  on  account  of  that  departure  of  the  race  from  God, 
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all  men  are  by  nature  children  of  wrath.  And  aU  this  is  true,  if  it  is  regarded  as  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts,  apart  from  their  relation  to  Christ,  But  our  fathers  did  not  see,  as 
we  do,  that  man's  relation  to  Christ  antedated  the  Fall  and  constituted  an  underlj'ing 
and  modifying  condition  of  man's  life.  Humanity  was  naturally  in  Christ,  in  whom  all 
things  were  created  and  in  whom  they  all  consist.  Even  man's  sin  did  not  prevent 
Christ  from  still  working  in  him  to  counteract  the  evil  and  to  suggest  che  good.  There 
was  an  internal,  as  well  as  an  external,  preparation  for  man's  redemption.  In  this  sense, 
of  a  divine  principle  in  man  striving  against  the  selfish  and  godless  will,  there  was  a 
total  redemption,  over  against  man's  total  depraWty ;  and  an  original  grace,  that  was 
even  more  powerful  than  original  sin. 

"  We  have  become  conscious  that  total  depravity  alone  is  not  a  suflBcient  or  proper 
expression  of  the  truth  ;  and  the  phrase  has  been  outgrown.  It  has  been  felt  that  the 
old  view  of  sin  did  not  take  account  of  the  generous  and  noble  aspirations,  the  unself- 
ish efforts,  the  strivings  after  God,  of  even  unregenerate  men.  For  this  reason  there 
has  been  less  preaching  about  sin,  and  less  conviction  as  to  its  guilt  and  condemnation. 
The  good  impulses  of  men  outside  the  Christian  pale  have  been  often  credited  to  human 
nature,  when  they  should  have  been  credited  to  the  indwelling  Spirit  of  Christ.  I  make 
no  doubt  that  one  of  our  radical  weaknesses  at  this  present  time  is  our  more  supei-fl- 
cial  \'iew  of  sin.  Without  some  sense  of  sin's  guUt  and  condemnation,  we  cannot  feel 
our  need  of  redemption.  John  the  Baptist  must  go  before  Christ;  the  law  must  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  gospel. 

"  My  belief  is  that  the  new  apprehension  of  Christ's  relation  to  the  race  wlU  enable 
us  to  declare,  as  never  before,  the  lost  condition  of  the  sinner ;  while  at  the  same  time 
we  show  him  that  Clirist  is  with  him  and  in  him  to  save.  This  presence  in  every  man 
of  a  power  not  his  own  that  works  for  righteousness  is  a  very  different  doctrine  from 
that '  di\'inity  of  man  '  which  is  so  often  preached.  The  divinity  is  not  the  divinity  of 
man,  but  the  divinity  of  Christ.  And  the  power  that  works  for  righteousness  is  not 
the  power  of  man,  but  the  power  of  Christ.  It  is  a  power  whose  warning,  inviting, 
persuading  influence  renders  only  more  marked  and  dreadful  the  evil  will  which  ham- 
pers and  resists  it.  Depravity  is  all  the  worse,  when  we  recognize  in  it  the  constant 
antagonist  of  an  e%er-present,  all-holy,  and  all-loving  Redeemer." 

1.     Proof. 

As  it  is  readily  admitted  that  the  outward  act  of  transgression  is  properly 
denominated  sin,  we  here  attempt  to  show  only  that  lack  of  conformity  to 
the  law  of  God  in  disijosition  or  state  is  also  and  equally  to  be  so  denomi- 
nated. 

A.     From  Scripture. 

(a)  The  words  ordinai-ily  translated  *sin,'  or  used  as  synonyms  for  it, 
are  as  appHcable  to  disijositions  and  states  as  to  acts  (  HXDn  and  d/iapria  = 
a  missing,  failure,  coming  short  [  sc.  of  God's  will  ]  ). 

See  Sum.  15  :  28  —  "  sinneth  unwittingly  "  ;  Ps.  51 : 2  —  "  cleanse  me  from  my  sin  "  ;  5  —  "  Behold,  I  was  brought 
forth  in  iniquity ;  And  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me";  Rom.7:17 — "  sin  which  dwelleth  in  me  " ;  compare 
Judges  20  :  16,  where  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  appears  :  "  sling  stones  at  a  hair-breadth,  and  not 
miss"  (  NtOn  )•  In  a  similar  manner,  ytS/O  [lxx  ao-c/Ssta]  =  separation  from,  rebellion 
against  [  sc.  God  ] ;  see  Lev.  16 :  16,  21 ;  cf.  Deiitzsch  on  Ps.  32 : 1.  p|»  [  lxx  ifitKi'a  ]  =  bending, 
perversion  [sc.  of  what  is  right],  iniquity;  see  Lev.  5:17;  cf.  John  7:18.  See  also  the 
Hebrew  y\,  j^iyT,  [=ruin,  confusion],  and  the  Greek  airocnaaia,  ini^vfj.ia,  «xt>pa,  Kaxia, 
novripCa,  adp^.  None  of  these  designations  of  sin  limits  it  to  mere  act,—  most  of  them 
more  naturally  suggest  disposition  or  state.  "A/^apTia  implies  that  man  in  sin  does  not 
reach  what  he  seeks  therein;  sin  is  a  state  of  delusion  and  deception  (Julius  Miiller). 
On  the  words  mentioned,  see  Girdlestone,  O.  T.  Synonyms;  Cremer,  Lexicon  N.  T. 
Greek ;  Present  Day  Tracts,  5 :  no.  28,  pp.  43-47 ;  Trench,  N.  T.  Synonyms,  part  2  :  61,  73. 

(  6  )  The  New  Testament  descrijitions  of  sin  bring  more  distinctly  to 
view  the  states  and  dispositions  than  the  outward  acts  of  the  soul  (  1  John 
3  :  4  —  y  duapua  tarlv  y  avofiia,  where  avofiia  ^=  ,  not  "transgression  of  the 
law,"  but,  as  both  context  and  etymology  show,  "lack  of  conformity  to 
law"  or  "lawlessness" — Rev.  Vers.). 
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See  1  John  5  ;  17  —  "All  unrighteousness  is  sin  "  ;  Rom.  14  :  23  —  "  whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin  "  ;  James  4 :  17 
—  "To  him  therefore  that  knowethto  do  good,  and  doethit  not,  to  him  it  is  sin."  Where  the  sin  is  that  of 
not  doing,  sin  cannot  be  said  to  consist  in  act.    It  must  then  at  least  be  a  state. 

(  c  )  Moral  evil  is  ascribed  not  only  to  the  thoughts  and  affections,  but 
to  the  heart  from  which  they  spring  (  we  read  of  the  "  evil  thoughts  "  and 
of  the  "  evH  heart "—  Mat.  15  :  19  and  Heb.  3  :  12  ). 

See  also  Mat.  5  :  22  —  an^er  in  the  heart  is  murder ;  28  —  impure  desire  is  adultery.  Luke 
6  :  45  —  "  the  evil  man  out  of  the  evil  treasure  [  of  his  heart  ]  bringeth  forth  that  which  is  evil."  Heb.  3  :  12  — 
"an  evil  heart  of  unbelief "  ;  c/.Is.hS  —  "  the  whole  head  is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  faint";  Jer.  17  :  9 — "The 
heart  is  deceitful  above  aU  things,  and  it  is  exceedingly  corrupt :  who  can  know  it?  "—  here  the  sin  that  carmot 
bo  known  is  not  sin  of  act,  but  sin  of  the  heart.  "  Below  the  surface  stream,  shallow 
and  light.  Of  what  we  say  we  feel ;  below  the  stream,  As  lif?ht,  of  what  we  think  we 
feel,  there  flows.  With  silent  current,  strong,  obscure  and  deep.  The  central  stream  of 
what  we  feel  indeed." 

{d)  The  state  or  condition  of  the  soul  which  gives  rise  to  wrong  desires 
and  acts  is  expressly  called  sin  (  Rom.  7  : 8 — "Sin  .  .  .  wrought  in  me  .  .  . 
all  manner  of  coveting  "  ). 

John  8  :  34  —  "Every  one  that  committeth  sin  is  the  bondservant  of  sin"  ;  Rom.  7  :  11, 13,  14, 17,  20 —  "sin  .  ,  .  , 
beguiled  me  ...  .  working  death  to  me  ....  I  am  carnal,  sold  under  sin  ...  .  sin  which  dweUeth  in  me."  These 
representations  of  sin  as  a  principle  or  state  of  tlie  soul  are  incompatible  with  the  defi- 
nition of  it  as  a  mere  act.  John  Byrom,  1691-1763 :  "  Think  and  be  careful  what  thou  art 
within.  For  there  is  sin  in  tlie  desire  of  sin.  Think  and  be  thankful  in  a  different  case, 
For  there  is  grace  in  the  desire  of  grace." 

Alexander,  Theories  of  the  Will,  85  — "In  the  person  of  Paul  is  represented  the  man 
who  has  been  already  Justified  by  faith  and  who  is  at  peace  Avith  God.  In  the  6th  chap- 
ter of  Romans,  the  question  is  discussed  whether  such  a  man  is  obliged  to  keep  the 
moral  law.  But  in  the  7th  chapter  the  question  is  not,  wMsf  man  keep  the  moral  law? 
but  why  is  he  so  iucapahlc  of  keeping  the  moral  law  ?  The  struggle  is  thvis,  not  in  the 
soul  of  the  unregenerate  man  wlio  is  dead  in  sin,  but  in  the  soul  of  the  regenerate  man 
who  has  been  pardoned  and  is  endeavoring  to  keep  the  law.  ...  In  a  state  of  sin  the 
will  is  determined  toward  the  bad  ;  in  a  state  of  grace  the  will  is  determined  toward 
righteousness;  but  not  wholly  so,  for  the  flesh  is  not  at  once  subdued,  and  there  is  a 
war  between  the  good  and  bad  principles  of  action  in  the  soul  of  him  who  has  been 
pardoned." 

(e)  Sin  is  represented  as  existing  in  the  soul,  prior  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  it,  and  as  only  discovered  and  awakened  by  the  law  (Rom.  7:9,  10 
—  "when  the  commandment  came,  sin  revived,  and  I  died" — if  sin 
**  revived,"  it  must  have  had  previous  existence  and  life,  even  though  it 
did  not  manifest  itself  in  acts  of  conscious  transgi'ession), 

Rom.  7:8  —  "  apart  from  the  law  sin  is  dead  "  —  here  is  sin  which  is  not  yet  sin  of  act.  Dead  or 
unconscious  sin  is  still  sin.  The  fire  in  a  cave  discov'ers  reptiles  and  stirs  them,  but  they 
were  there  before  ;  the  light  and  heat  do  not  create  them.  Let  a  beam  of  liglit,  says 
Jean  Paul  Kichter,  through  your  window-shutter  into  a  darkened  room,  and  you  reveal 
a  thousand  motes  floating  in  the  air  whose  existence  was  befoi-e  unsuspected.  So  the 
law  of  God  reveals  our  "hidden  faults "  (  Ps.  19  :  12 )  —  infirmities,  imperfections,  evil  tenden- 
cies and  desires —  which  also  cannot  all  be  classed  as  acts  of  transgression. 

(/)  The  allusions  to  sin  as  a  jjermanent  power  or  reigning  principle,  not 
only  in  the  individual  but  in  humanity  at  large,  forlnd  us  to  define  it  as  a 
momentary  act,  and  compel  us  to  regard  it  as  being  primarily  a  settled 
depravity  of  nature,  of  which  individual  sins  or  acts  of  transgression  are 
the  workings  and  fruits  (  Rom.  5  :  21  —  "  sin  reigned  in  death  "  ;  6  :  12  — 
*'  let  not  therefore  siu  reign  in  your  mortal  body  "  ). 

In  Rom.  5  :21,  the  reign  of  sin  is  compared  to  tlic  reign  of  grace.  As  grace  is  not  an  act 
but  a  principle,  so  sin  is  m)t  an  act  but  a  principle.    As  the  i)oi8onous  exhalations  from 
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a  well  indicate  that  there  is  corruption  and  death  at  the  bottom,  so  the  ever-recurring 
thoughts  and  acts  of  sin  are  evidence  that  there  is  a  principle  of  sin  in  the  heart,—  in 
other  words,  that  sin  exists  as  a  permanent  disposition  or  state.  A  momentary  act 
cannot  "  reign  "  nor  "  dwell "  ;  a  disposition  or  state  can.  Maudsley,  Sleep,  Its  Psychology, 
makes  the  damaging  confession :  "  If  we  were  held  responsible  for  our  dreams,  there  is 
no  living  man  who  would  not  deserve  to  be  hanged." 

(g)  The  Mosaic  sacrifices  for  sins  of  ignorance  and  of  omission,  and 
esi^ecially  for  general  sinfulness,  are  evidence  that  sin  is  not  to  be  limited 
to  mere  act,  but  that  it  includes  something  deeper  and  more  jjermanent  in 
the  heart  and  the  life  (Lev.  1  :  3  ;  5  :  11  ;  12  :  8  ;  e/.  Luke  2  :  24). 

The  sin-oflEering  for  sins  of  ignorance  (lev.  4 :  14, 20,  31 ),  the  trespass-offering  for  sins  of 
omission  ( Lev.  5  :  5,  6  ),  and  the  burnt  oflEcriug  to  expiate  general  sinfulness  ( Lev.  1:3;  cf. 
lake  2  :  22-24 ),  all  witness  that  sin  is  not  confined  to  mere  act.  Join  1 :  29  —  "  the  Lamb  of  God,  who 
taketh  away  the  sin,"  not  the  sins,  "  of  the  world."  See  Oohlcr,  O.  T.  Th.'ology,  1 :  233  ;  Schmid, 
Bib.  Theol.  N.  T.,  194,  381,  442,  448,  493,  604;  Philippi,  Glaubcnslehre,  3  :  210-217;  Julius 
Miiller,  Doctrine  of  Sin,  2  :  259-306;  Edwards,  Works,  3  :  16-18.  For  the  New  School 
definition  of  sin,  see  Fitch,  Nature  of  Sin,  and  Park,  in  Bib.  Sac,  7  :  551. 

B.     From  the  common  judgment  of  mankind. 

(a)  Men  universally  attribute  vice  as  well  as  virtue  not  only  to  con- 
scious and  deliberate  acts,  but  also  to  dispositions  and  states.  Belief  in 
something  more  permanently  evil  than  acts  of  transgi-ession  is  indicated  in 
the  common  phrases,  "hateful  temper,"  "  wicked  pride,"  '*  bad  character." 

As  the  beatitudes  ( Mat.  5  : 1-12 )  are  pronounced,  not  upon  acts,  but  upon  dispositions 
of  the  soul,  so  the  curses  of  the  law  arc  uttered  not  so  much  against  single  acts  of  trans- 
gression as  against  the  evil  affections  from  which  they  spring.  Compare  the  "works of 
theflesh"  (Gal  5:19)  \7ith  the  "fruitof  the  Spirit"  (5:  22).  In  both,  dispositions  and  states  pre- 
dominate. 

( 6  )  Outward  acts,  indeed,  are  condemned  only  when  they  are  regarded 
as  originating  in,  and  as  symptomatic  of,  evil  disxjositions.  Civil  law  j^ro- 
ceeds  upon  this  princijile  in  holding  crime  to  consist,  not  alone  in  the 
external  act,  but  also  in  the  evU  motive  or  intent  with  which  it  is  per- 
formed. 

The  mens  rea  is  essential  to  the  idea  of  crime.  The  "idle  word"  ( Mat.  12  :  36 )  shall  be 
brought  into  the  judgment,  not  because  it  is  so  important  in  itself,  but  because  it  is  a 
floating  straw  that  indicates  the  direction  of  the  whole  current  of  the  heart  and  life. 
Murder  differs  from  homicide,  not  in  any  outward  respect,  but  simply  because  of  the 
motive  that  prompts  it,— and  that  motive  is  always,  in  the  last  aniUysis,  an  evil  dispo- 
sition or  state. 

(  c  )  The  stronger  an  evil  disposition,  or  in  other  words,  the  more  it 
connects  itself  with,  or  resolves  itself  into,  a  settled  state  or  condition  of 
the  sold,  the  more  blameworthy  is  it  felt  to  be.  This  is  shown  by  the 
distinction  drawn  between  crimes  of  passion  and  crimes  of  deliberation. 

Edwards :  "  Guilt  consists  in  having  one's  heart  wrong,  and  in  doing  wrong  from  the 
heart."  There  is  guilt  in  evil  desires,  even  when  the  will  combats  them.  But  there  is 
greater  guilt  when  the  will  consents.  The  outward  act  may  be  in  each  case  the  same, 
but  the  guilt  of  it  is  proportioned  to  the  extent  to  which  the  evil  disposition  is  settled 
and  strong. 

(d)  This  condemning  sentence  remains  the  same,  even  although  the 
origin  of  the  evil  disposition  or  state  cannot  be  traced  back  to  any  conscious 
act  of  the  indivddual.  Neither  the  general  sense  of  mankind,  nor  the  civil 
law  in  which  this  general  sense  is  expressed,  goes  behind  the  fact  of  an 
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existing  evil  ■\vilL  Wlietlier  tliis  evil  "will  is  the  result  of  personal  trans- 
gression or  is  a  hereditarT'  bias  derived  from  generations  passed,  this  evi] 
•will  IS  the  man  himself,  f^ud  upon  him  terminates  the  blame.  We  do  not 
excuse  arrogance  or  sensuality  upon  the  ground  that  they  are  family  traits. 

The  young  murderer  in  Boston  was  not  excused  upon  the  grovnid  of  a  congenitally 
cruel  disposition.  We  repent  in  later  years  of  sins  of  boyhood,  which  we  only  now  sec 
to  be  sins  ;  and  converted  cannibals  repent,  after  becoming  Christians,  of  the  sins  of 
heathendom  which  they  once  committed  without  a  thought  of  their  wickedness.  The 
peacock  cannot  escape  from  his  feet  by  flying,  nor  can  we  absolve  ourselves  from  blame 
for  an  evil  state  of  will  by  tracing  its  origin  to  a  remote  ancestry.  We  are  responsible 
for  what  we  are.  How  this  can  be,  when  we  have  not  personally  and  consciously  origi- 
nated it,  is  the  problem  of  original  sin,  which  we  have  yet  to  discuss. 

(  e  )  When  any  evil  disposition  has  such  strength  in  itself,  or  is  so  com- 
bined with  others,  as  to  indicate  a  settled  moral  corruption  in  which  no 
power  to  do  good  remains,  this  state  is  regarded  with  the  deepest  disappro- 
bation of  all.  Sin  weakens  man's  power  of  obedience,  but  the  can-nut  is  a 
wUl-not,  and  is  therefore  condemnable.  The  opposite  principle  would 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that,  the  more  a  man  weakened  his  powers  by  trans- 
gression, the  less  guilty  he  would  be,  until  absolute  depravity  became 
absolute  innocence. 

The  boy  who  hates  his  father  cannot  change  his  hatred  into  love  by  a  single  act  of 
will ;  but  he  is  not  therefore  innocent.  Spontaneous  and  uncontrollable  profanity  is 
the  worst  profanity  of  all.  It  is  a  sign  that  the  whole  will,  like  a  subterranean  Ken- 
tucky river,  is  moving  away  from  God,  and  that  no  recuperative  power  is  left  in  the 
soul  which  can  reach  into  the  depths  to  reverse  its  course.  See  Dorner,  Glaubenslehre, 
3  :  110-114 ;  Shedd,  Hist.  Doct.,  3 :  79-93, 153-157  ;  Richards,  Lectures  on  Theology,  256-301 ; 
Edwards,  Works,  2:13-1;  Baird,  Elohim  Revealed,  343-263 ;  Princeton  Essays,  2  :  234-239 ; 
Van  Oosterzee,  Dogmatics,  394. 

C.     From  the  experience  of  the  Christian. 

Christian  experience  is  a  testing  of  Scrii^ture  truth,  and  therefore  is  not 
an  independent  source  of  knowledge.  It  may,  however,  corroborate  con- 
clusions di-awn  from  the  word  of  God.  Since  the  judgment  of  the  Christian 
is  formed  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spiiit,  we  may  trust  this  more 
imjjlicitly  than  the  general  sense  of  the  world.  We  affirm,  then,  that  just 
in  proijortion  to  his  spiritual  enlightenment  and  self-knowledge,  the  Chris- 
tian 

( a  )  Begards  his  outward  deviations  from  God's  law,  and  his  evil  incli- 
nations and  desires,  as  outgrowths  and  revelations  of  a  depravity  of  nature 
which  lies  below  his  consciousness  ;  and 

(  6  )  Eejaents  more  deejily  for  this  depravity  of  nature,  which  constitutes 
his  inmost  character  and  is  insei)arable  from  himself,  than  for  what  he 
merely  feels  or  does. 

In  proof  of  these  statements  we  appeal  to  the  biographies  and  writings 
of  those  in  all  ages  who  have  been  by  general  consent  regarded  as  most 
advanced  in  spiritual  culture  and  discernment. 

"  Intelligentia  prima  est,  ut  te  noris  peccatorem."    Compare  David's  experience,  Vs. 

51 : 6  —  "  Behold,  thou  desircst  truth  in  the  inward  parts :  And  in  the  hidden  part  thou  wilt  make  me  to  know  wisdom  " 
—  with  Paul's  experience  in  Rom.  7 :  24  —  "Wretched  man  that  1  am  I  who  shall  deliver  me  out  of  the  body  of 
this  death?"  —  with  Isaiah's  experience  (6:5),  when  in  the  presence  of  God's  glory  he  uses 
the  words  of  the  leper  (lev.  13: 45)  and  calls  himself  "unclean,"  and  with  Peter's  experience 
(Luke  5: 8)  when  at  the  mauifestatJoa  of  Chi-ist's  miraculous  power  he  " fell  down  at  Jesus' 
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knees,  saying.  Depart  from  me ;  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  0  Lord."  So  the  publican  cries  :  "  Sod,  be  thou  merciful 
to  me  the  sinner '( Luke  18 ;  13 ),  aud  Paul  calls  himself  the  "chief"  of  sinners  (1  Tim.  1 :  15  ).  It  Is 
evident  that  in  none  of  these  cases  were  there  merely  single  acts  of  transgression  in 
view ;  the  humiliation  and  self-abhorrence  were  in  view  of  permanent  states  of 
depravity.  Van  Oosterzee :  "  What  we  do  outwardly  is  only  the  revelation  of  our  inner 
nature."  The  outcropping  and  visible  rock  is  but  small  in  extent  compared  with  the 
rock  that  is  underlying  and  invisible.  The  iceberg  has  eight-ninths  of  its  mass  below 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  yet  icebergs  have  been  seen  near  Cape  Horn  from  700  to  800  feet 
high  above  the  water. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  repentance  is  genuine  which  is  not  repentance  for 
8in  rather  than  for  sins ;  compare  John  16 :  8  —  the  Holy  Spirit  "will  convict  the  world  in  respect  of 
sin."  On  the  difference  between  conviction  of  sins  and  conviction  of  sin,  see  Hare, 
Mission  of  the  Comforter.  Dr.  A,  J.  Gordon,  just  before  his  death,  desired  to  be  left 
alone.  He  was  then  overheard  confessing  his  sins  in  such  seemingly  extravagant  terms 
as  to  excite  fear  that  he  was  in  delirium.  Martensen,  Dogmatics,  389  —  Luther  during 
his  early  experience  "  often  wrote  to  Staupitz :  *  Oh,  my  sins,  my  sins ! '  and  yet  in  the 
confessional  he  could  name  no  sins  in  particular  which  he  had  to  confess  ;  so  that  It 
was  clearly  a  sense  of  the  general  depra^•ity  of  his  nature  which  filled  his  soul  with  deep 
sorrow  and  pain."  Luther's  conscience  would  not  accept  the  comfort  that  he  wished 
to  be  without  sin,  and  therefore  had  no  real  sin.  When  he  thought  himself  too  great  a 
sinner  to  be  saved,  Staupitz  replied :  "  Would  you  have  the  semblance  of  a  sinner  and 
the  semblance  of  a  Savior '( " 

After  twenty  years  of  religious  experience,  Jonathan  Edwards  wrote  ( Works  1 :  22, 
23;  also  3:16-18):  "Often  since  I  have  lived  in  this  town  I  have  had  very  affecting 
views  of  my  own  sinfulness  and  vileness,  very  frequently  to  such  a  degree  as  to  hold 
me  in  a  kind  of  loud  weeping,  sometimes  for  a  considerable  time  together,  so  that  I 
have  been  often  obliged  to  shut  myself  up.  I  have  had  a  vastly  greater  sense  of  my 
own  wickedness  and  the  badness  of  my  heart  than  ever  I  had  before  my  conversion. 
It  has  often  appeared  to  mo  that  if  God  should  mark  iniquity  against  me,  I  should 
appear  the  very  worst  of  all  mankind,  of  all  that  have  been  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world  to  this  time ;  and  that  I  should  have  bj'  far  the  lowest  place  in  hell.  When  others 
that  have  come  to  talk  with  me  about  their  soul's  concerns  have  expressed  the  sense 
they  have  had  of  their  own  wickedness,  by  sa.ving  that  it  seemed  to  them  they  were  as 
bad  asthe  devil  himself;  I  thought  their  expressions  seemed  exceeding  faint  and  feeble 
to  represent  my  wickedness." 

Edwards  continues:  "  My  wickedness,  as  I  am  in  myself,  has  long  appeared  to  me 
perfectly  ineffable  and  swallowing  up  all  thought  aud  imagination  —  like  an  infinite 
deluge,  or  mountains  over  my  head.  I  know  not  how  to  express  better  what  my  sins 
appear  to  me  to  be.  than  by  heaping  infinite  on  infinite  and  multiplying  infinite  by 
infinite.  Very  often  for  these  many  years,  these  expressions  are  in  my  mind  and  in  my 
mouth:  'Inlinite  upon  infiuite  —  infinite  upon  infiuitel'  When  I  look  into  my  heart 
and  take  a  view  of  my  wickedness,  it  looks  like  an  abj-ss  infinitely  deeper  than  hell. 
Audit  appears  to  me  that  were  it  not  for  free  grace,  exalted  and  raised  up  to  the 
infinite  height  of  all  the  fulness  and  glory  of  the  great  Jehovah,  and  the  arm  of  his  power 
and  grace  stretched  forth  in  all  the  majesty  of  his  power  and  in  all  the  glory  of  his 
sovereignty,  I  should  appear  sunk  down  in  my  sins  below  heU  itself,  far  beyond  the 
sight  of  everything  but  the  eye  of  sovereign  grace  that  can  pierce  even  down  to  such 
a  depth.  And  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  my  conviction  of  sin  is  exceeding  small  and 
faiut ;  it  is  enough  to  amaze  me  that  I  have  no  more  sense  of  my  sin.  I  know  certainly 
that  I  have  very  little  sense  of  my  sinfulness.  When  I  have  had  turns  of  weeping  for 
my  sins,  I  thought  I  knew  at  the  time  that  my  repentance  was  nothing  to  my  sin. 
....  It  is  affecting  to  think  how  ignorant  I  was,  when  a  young  Christian,  of  the 
bottomless,  infinite  depths  of  wickedness,  pride,  hypocrisy,  and  deceit  left  in  my  heart." 
Jonathan  Edwards  was  not  an  ungodly  man,  but  the  holiest  man  of  his  time.  He  was 
not  an  enthusiast,  but  a  man  of  acute,  philosophic  mind.  He  was  not  a  man  who 
indulged  in  exaggerated  or  random  statements,  for  with  his  power  of  introspection  and 
analysis  he  combined  a  faculty  and  habit  of  exact  expression  unsurpassed  among  the 
sons  of  men.  If  the  maxim  "  cuique  in  arte  sua  credendum  est "  is  of  any  value, 
Edwards's  statements  in  a  matter  of  religious  exijerience  are  to  be  taken  as  correct 
interpretations  of  the  facts.  H.  B.  Smith  (System.  Theol.,  275)  quotes  Thomasius  as 
saying :  "  It  is  a  striking  fact  in  Scripture  that  statements  of  the  depth  and  power  of  sin 
are  chiefly  from  the  regenerate."  Another  has  said  that  "  a  serpent  is  never  seen  at  its 
whole  length  until  it  is  dead."    Thomas  a  Kempis  ( ed.  Gould  and  Lincoln,  U2 )  — "  Do 
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not  think  that  thou  hast  made  any  progress  toward  pei-feotion,  till  thou  feelcst  that 
thou  artless  than  the  least  of  all  human  beings."  Young's  Night  Thoughts :  "  Heaven's 
Sovereign  saves  all  beings  but  himself  That  hideous  sight  —  a  naked  human  heart." 

Law's  Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  and  Holj-  Life  :  "  You  may  justly  condemn  yourself 
for  being  the  greatest  sinner  that  you  kiutw,  1.  Because  you  know  more  of  the  folly 
of  your  own  heart  than  of  other  people's,  and  can  charge  yourself  with  various  sins 
which  you  know  only  of  yourself  and  cannot  be  sure  that  others  are  guilty  of  them. 
3.  The  greatness  of  our  guilt  arises  from  the  greatness  of  God's  goodness  to  us.  You 
know  more  of  these  aggravations  of  your  sins  than  you  do  of  the  sins  of  other  people. 
Hence  the  greatest  saints  have  in  all  ages  condemned  themselves  as  the  greatest  sin- 
ners." We  may  add  :  3.  That,  since  each  man  is  a  peculiar  being,  each  man  is  guilty  of 
peculiar  sins,  and  in  certain  particulars  and  aspects  may  constitute  an  example  of  the 
enormity  and  hatefulness  of  sin,  such  as  neither  earth  nor  hell  can  elsewhere  show. 

Of  Cromwell,  as  a  representative  of  the  Puritans,  Green  says  (Short  History  of  the 
English  People,  454 ) :  "  The  vivid  sense  of  the  divine  Purity  close  to  such  men,  made 
the  life  of  common  men  seem  sin."  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby  ( Life  and  Corresp.,  App.  D. ) : 
"  In  a  deep  sense  of  moral  evil,  more  perhaps  than  anything  else,  abides  a  saving 
knowledge  of  God."  Augustine,  on  his  death-bed,  had  the  33d  Psalm  written  over 
against  him  on  the  wall.  For  his  expressions  with  regard  to  sin,  see  his  Confessions, 
book  10,    See  also  Shedd,  Discourses  and  Essays,  284,  note. 

2.     Inferences. 

In  the  light  of  the  preceding  discussion,  we  may  jiroperly  estimate  the 
elements  of  truth  and  of  error  in  the  common  definition  of  sin  as  '  the 
voluntary  transgression  of  known  law. ' 

(  a )  Not  all  sin  is  voluntary  as  being  a  distinct  and  conscious  volition  ; 
for  evil  disposirtun  and  state  often  i^recede  and  occasion  evil  volition,  and 
evil  disposition  and  state  are  themselves  sin.  All  sui,  however,  is  voluntary 
as  si^ringing  either  directly  from  will,  or  indirectly  from  those  perverse 
affections  and  desires  which  have  themselves  originated  in  wiU.  *  Volun- 
tary '  is  a  term  broader  than  *  vohtional,'  and  includes  all  those  permanent 
states  of  intellect  and  affection  which  the  will  has  made  what  they  are.  Will, 
moreover,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  simply  the  faculty  of  volitions,  but  as 
primarily  the  underlying  determination  of  the  being  to  a  supreme  end. 

Will,  as  we  have  seen,  Includes  preference  ( T>eArjfia,  voluntas,  Wille )  as  well  as  volition 
(fiovKri,  arhitrium,  Willkilr).  We  do  not,  with  Edwards  and  Hodge,  regard  the  sensi- 
bilities as  states  of  the  will.  They  are,  however,  in  their  character  and  their  objects 
determined  by  the  will,  and  so  they  may  be  called  voluntary.  The  permanent  state  of 
the  will  ( New  School  "  elective  preference  " )  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  permanent 
state  of  the  sensibilities  ( dispositions,  or  desires ).  But  both  are  voluntary  because  both 
are  due  to  past  decisions  of  the  will,  and  "  whatever  springs  from  will  we  are  respon- 
sible for"  (Shedd,  Discourses  and  Essays,  243).  Julius  MUller,  2:51  — "We  speak  of 
self-consciousness  and  reason  as  something  which  the  ego  luts,  but  we  Identify  the  will 
with  the  ego.  No  one  would  say, '  my  will  has  decided  this  or  that,'  although  we  do  say, 
'  my  reason,  my  conscience  teaches  me  this  or  that.'  The  will  is  the  very  man  himself, 
as  Augustine  says :  *  Voluntas  est  in  omnibus ;  imo  omnes  nihil  aliud  quam  voluntates 
sunt.' " 

For  other  statements  of  the  relation  of  disposition  to  will,  see  Alexander,  Moral 
Science,  151  — "In  regard  to  dispositions,  we  say  that  they  are  in  a  sense  voluntary. 
They  properly  belong  to  the  will,  taking  the  word  in  a  large  sense.  In  judging  of  the 
morality  of  voluntary  acts,  the  principle  from  which  they  proceed  is  alwaj'S  included 
in  our  view  and  comes  in  for  a  large  part  of  the  blame  " ;  see  also  pages  201,  207,  208. 
Edwards  on  the  AlTections,  3 : 1-33 ;  on  the  Will,  3:4  —  "  The  affections  are  only  certain 
modes  of  the  exorcise  of  the  will."  A.  A.  Hodge,  Outlines  of  Theology,  234  —  "  All  sin 
is  voluntary,  in  the  sense  that  all  sin  has  its  root  in  the  perverted  dispositions,  desires, 
and  affections  which  constitute  the  depraved  state  of  the  will."  But  to  Alexander, 
Edwards,  and  Hodge,  we  reply  that  the  first  sin  was  not  voluntary  in  this  sense,  for 
there  was  no  such  depraved  state  of  the  will  from  which  it  could  spring.    AVe  are 
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responsible  for  dispositions,  not  upon  the  ground  that  they  are  a  part  of  the  will,  but 
upon  the  ground  that  they  are  effects  of  will,  in  other  words,  that  past  decisions  of  the 
will  have  made  them  what  they  are.    See  pages  504-513. 

(  6  )  Deliberate  intention  to  sin  is  an  aggravation  of  transgression,  but  it 
is  not  essential  to  constitute  any  given  act  or  feeling  a  sin.  Those  evil 
inclinations  and  impulses  which  rise  unbidden  and  master  the  soul  before 
it  is  well  aware  of  their  nature,  are  themselves  violations  of  the  divine  law, 
and  indications  of  an  inward  depravity  which  in  the  case  of  each  descen- 
dant of  Adam  is  the  chief  and  fontal  transgression. 

Joseph  Cook :  "  Only  the  surface-water  of  the  sea  is  penetrated  with  light.  Beneath 
is  a  half-lit  region.  Still  further  down  is  absolute  darkness.  We  are  greater  than  we 
know."  Weisinann,  Heredity,  2 : 8  —  "  At  the  depth  of  170  meters,  or  553  feet,  there  is 
about  as  much  light  as  that  of  a  starlight  night  when  there  is  no  moon.  Light  pene- 
trates as  far  as  400  meters,  or  1,300  feet,  but  animal  life  exists  at  a  depth  of  4,000  meters, 
or  13,000  feet.    Below  1,:!()0  feet,  all  animals  are  blind."    Cf.  Ps,  51: 6;  19:12  — "the  inward  parts 

.  .  .  the  hidden  parts  ....  hidden  faults"  — hidden  not  only  from  others,  but  even  from  our- 
selves. The  light  of  consciousness  plays  only  on  the  surface  of  the  waters  of  man's 
soul. 

( c  )  Knowledge  of  the  sinfulness  of  an  act  or  feeling  is  also  an  aggrava- 
tion of  trausgression,  but  it  is  not  essential  to  constitute  it  a  sin.  Moral 
blindness  is  the  effect  of  transgression,  and,  as  inseparable  from  corrupt 
affections  and  desires,  is  itself  condemned  by  the  divine  law. 

It  is  our  duty  to  do  better  than  we  know.  Our  duty  of  knowing  is  as  real  as  our  duty 
of  doing.  Sin  is  an  opiate.  Some  of  the  most  deadly  diseases  do  not  reveal  themselves 
in  the  patient 's  countenance,  nor  has  the  patient  any  adequate  understanding  of  his 
malady.  There  is  an  ignorance  which  is  indolence.  Men  are  often  unwilling  to  take  the 
trouble  of  rectifying  their  standards  of  judgment.  There  is  also  an  ignorance  which  is 
intention.    Instance  many  students'  igiioiiiuce  of  College  laws. 

We  cannot  excuse  disobedience  by  saying :  "  I  forgot."  God's  commandment  is : 
"Remember"  —as  in  Ei.  20;8;  c/.2  Pet.  3  : 5  — "For  this  they  wilfully  forget."  "  Ignorautia  legis  nemi- 
nem  excusat."  Rom.  2:12—  "as  many  as  have  sinned  without  the  law  shall  also  perish  without  the  law"; 
Lukel2:48  — "he  that  kn3wnot,  and  did  things  worthy  of  stripss,  shall  be  beaten  [  though]  with  few  stripes." 
The  aim  of  revelation  and  of  preaching  is  to  bring  man  "to  himself"  { c/.  Luke  15  :  17 )  —  to 
show  him  what  he  has  been  doing  and  what  he  is.  G  oethe :  "  We  are  never  deceived :  we 
deceive  ourselves."  Royce,  World  and  Individual,  2:359  — "The  sole  possible  free 
moral  action  is  then  a  freedom  that  relates  to  the  present  fixing  of  attention  upon  the 
ideas  of  the  Ought  which  are  already  present.  To  sin  is  coimimwily  to  choose  to  forget, 
through  a  narrowing  of  the  field  of  attention,  an  Ought  that  one  already  recognizes." 

{d)  Ability  to  fulfill  the  law  is  not  essential  to  constitute  the  non-fulfil- 
ment sin.  InabiUty  to  fulfill  the  law  is  a  result  of  trausgression,  and,  as 
consisting  not  in  an  original  deficiency  of  faculty  but  in  a  settled  state  of 
the  affections  and  will,  it  is  itself  condemnable.  Since  the  law  presents 
the  holint^ss  of  God  as  the  only  standard  for  the  creature,  ability  to  obey 
can  never  be  the  measure  of  obligation  or  the  test  of  sin. 

Not  power  to  the  contmry.  In  the  sense  of  ability  to  change  all  our  permanent  states 
by  mere  volition,  is  the  ba.sis  of  obligation  and  responsibility ;  for  surely  Satan's  respon- 
sibility does  not  depend  upon  his  power  at  any  moment  to  turn  to  God  and  be  holy. 

Definitions  of  sin  — Melanchthon :  Defectus  vel  inclinatio  vel  actio  pugnans  cum  lege 
Dei.  Calvin :  Illegalitas,  seu  difEormitas  a  lege.  Hollaz :  Aberratio  a  lege  divina.  Hol- 
laz  adds :  "  Voluntariness  does  not  enter  into  the  definition  of  sin,  generically  con- 
sidered. Sin  may  be  called  voluntary,  either  in  respect  to  its  cause,  as  it  inheres  in  the 
will,  or  In  respect  to  the  act,  as  it  procedes  from  deliberate  volition.  Here  is  the 
antithesis  to  the  Roman  Catholics  and  to  the  Sociuians,  the  latter  of  whom  define  sin  as 
a  voluntary  [ i.  e.,  a  volitional]  transgression  of  law"  — a  view,  says  Hase  (  Hutterus 
Redivivus,  11th  ed.,  163-164),  "which  is  derived  from  the  necessary  methods  of  civil 
tribunals,  and  which  is  incompatible  with  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  original  sin." 
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On  the  New  School  definition  of  sin,  see  Fairchild,  Nature  of  Sin,  in  Bib.  Sac,  25 :30- 
48;  Whedon,  in  Bib.  Sac,  19  :351,  and  On  the  Will,  328.  Per  contra,  see  Hod^e,  Syst. 
Theol.,  3 :  180-190 ;  Lawrence,  Old  School  in  N.  E.  Theol.,  in  Bib.  Sac,  20 :  317-338 ;  Julius 
Miiller,  Doc.  Sin,  1 :  40-73 ;  Nitzsch,  Christ.  Doct.,  216 ;  Luthardt,  Compendium  der 
Dogmatik,  134-126. 

n.     The  Essential  PRiNcrPLE  of  Sin. 

The  definition  of  sin  as  lack  of  conformity  to  tlie  divine  law  does  not 
exclude,  but  rather  necessitates,  an  inquiry  into  the  characterizing  motive 
or  imjielling  power  which  explains  its  existence  and  constitutes  its  guUt, 
Only  three  views  requke  extended  examination.  Of  these  the  first  two 
constitute  the  most  common  excuses  for  sin,  although  not  propounded  for 
this  purj)ose  by  their  authors  :  Sin  is  due  ( 1 )  to  the  human  body,  or  (  2  ) 
to  finite  weakness.  The  third,  which  we  regard  as  the  Scrij)tiu'al  view, 
considers  sin  as  ( 3 )  the  siipreme  choice  of  self,  or  selfishness. 

In  the  preceding  section  on  the  Definition  of  Sin,  we  showed  that  sin  is 
a  state,  and  a  state  of  the  tvill.  We  now  ask  :  What  is  the  nature  of  this 
state  ?  and  we  expect  to  show  that  it  is  essentially  a  selfish  state  of  the  will. 

1.     Sin  as  Sensuousness. 

This  view  regards  sin  as  the  necessary  product  of  man's  sensuous  nature 
— a  result  of  the  soul's  connection  with  a  jihysical  organism.  This  is  the 
view- of  Schleiermacher  and  of  Eothe.  More  recent  writers,  with  John 
Fiske,  regard  moral  evil  as  man's  inheritance  from  a  brute  ancestry. 

For  statement  of  the  view  here  opposed,  see  Schleiermacher,  Der  Christliche  Glaube, 
1:361-364  — "  Sin  is  a  prevention  of  the  determining  power  of  the  spirit,  caused  by  the 
independence  ( SelbstSndig-keit )  of  the  sensuous  functions."  The  child  lives  at  first  a 
life  of  sense,  in  which  the  bodily  appetites  are  supreme.  The  senses  are  the  avenues  of 
all  temptation,  the  physical  domineers  over  the  spiritual,  and  the  soul  never  shakes  off 
the  body.  Sin  is,  therefore,  a  malarious  exhalation  from  the  low  grounds  of  human 
nature,  or,  to  use  the  words  of  Schleiermacher,  "  a  positive  opposition  of  the  flesh  to  the 
spirit."  Pfleiderer,  Prot.  Theol.  seit  Kant,  113,— says  that  Schleiermacher  here  repeats 
Spinoza's  "  inability  of  the  spirit  to  control  the  sensuous  affections."  Pfleiderer,  Philos. 
Religion,  1 :  330  —  "  In  the  development  of  man  out  of  naturality,  the  lower  impulses 
have  already  won  a  power  of  self-assertion  and  resistance,  before  the  reason  could  yet 
come  to  its  valid  position  and  authority.  As  this  propensity  of  the  self-will  is  grounded 
in  the  specific  nature  of  man,  it  may  be  designated  as  inborn,  hereditary,  or  original 
sinfulness." 

Rothe's  view  of  sin  may  be  found  in  his  Dogmatik,  1 :  300-302 ;  notice  the  connection 
of  Rothe's  view  of  sin  with  his  doctrine  of  continuous  creation  (see  page  416  of  this 
Compendium ).  Encyclopiedia  Britanuica,  31 :  3 — "  Rothe  was  a  thorough  going  evolu- 
tionist who  regarded  the  natural  man  as  the  consummation  of  the  development  of 
physical  nature,  and  regarded  spirit  as  the  personal  attainment,  with  divine  help,  of 
those  beings  in  whom  the  further  creative  process  of  moral  development  is  carried  on. 
This  process  of  development  necessarily  takes  an  abnormal  form  and  passes  through 
the  phase  of  sin.  This  abnormal  condition  necessitates  a  fresh  creative  act,  that  of 
salvation,  which  was  however  from  the  very  first  a  part  of  the  divine  plan  of  develop- 
ment. Rothe,  notwithstanding  his  evolutionary  doctrine,  believed  in  the  supernatural 
birth  of  Christ." 

John  Fiske,  Destiny  of  Man,  103  — "  Original  sin  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  brute 
inheritance  which  every  man  carries  with  him,  and  the  process  of  evolution  is  an 
advance  toward  true  salvation."  Thus  man  is  a  sphynx  in  whom  the  human  has  not 
yet  escaped  from  the  animal.  So  Bowne,  Atonement,  69,  declares  that  sin  is  "  a  relic  of 
the  animal  not  yet  outgrown,  a  resultant  of  the  mechanism  of  appetite  and  impulse  and 
retlex  action  for  which  the  proper  inhibitions  are  not  yet  developed.    Only  slowly  docs 

it  grow  into  a  consciousness  of  itself  as  evil It  would  be  hysteria  to  regard  the 

common  life  of  men  as  rooting  in  a  conscious  choice  of  unrighteousness." 
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In  refutation  of  this  view,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  urge  the  following  con* 
sideratious : 

(  a  )  It  involves  an  assumption  of  tlie  inherent  evil  of  matter,  at  least  so 
far  as  regards  the  substance  of  man's  body.  But  this  is  either  a  form  of 
dualism,  and  may  be  met  with  the  objections  already  brought  against  that 
system,  or  it  imi^lies  that  God,  in  being  the  author  of  man's  physical 
organism,  is  also  the  responsible  originator  of  human  sin. 

This  has  been  called  the  "  caged-eagle  theory  "  of  man's  existence;  it  holds  that  the 
body  is  a  prison  only,  or,  as  Plato  expressed  it,  "the  tomb  of  the  soul,"  so  that  the  soul 
can  be  pure  only  by  escaping  from  the  body.  But  matter  is  not  eternal.  God  made  it, 
and  made  it  pure.  The  body  was  made  to  be  the  servant  of  the  spirit.  We  must  not 
throw  the  blame  of  sin  upon  the  senses,  but  upon  the  spirit  that  used  the  senses  so 
wickedly.  To  attribute  sin  to  the  body  is  to  make  God,  the  author  of  the  body,  to  be 
also  the  author  of  sin,— which  is  the  greatest  of  blasphemies.  Men  cannot  "justly 
accuse  Their  Maker,  or  their  making,  or  their  fate  "  ( Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  3:112).  Sin 
is  a  contradiction  within  the  spirit  itself,  and  not  simply  between  the  spirit  and  the 
flesh.  Sensuous  activities  are  not  themselves  sinful— this  is  essential  Manicha'anism. 
Robert  Burns  was  wrong  when  he  laid  the  blame  for  his  delinquencies  upon  "the  pas- 
sions wild  and  strong."  And  Samuel  Johnson  was  wrong  when  he  said  that  "Every 
man  is  a  rascal  so  soon  as  he  is  sick."  The  normal  soul  has  power  to  rise  above  both 
passion  and  sickness  and  to  make  them  serve  its  moral  development.  On  the  develop- 
ment of  the  body,  as  the  organ  of  sin,  see  Straffen's  Hulsean  Lectures  on  Sin,  3;5-50. 
The  essential  error  of  this  view  is  its  identification  of  the  moral  with  the  physical.  If 
it  were  true,  then  Jesus,  who  came  in  human  flesh,  must  needs  be  a  sinner. 

(7))  In  explaining  sin  as  an  inheritance  from  the  brute,  this  theory 
ignores  the  fact  that  man,  even  though  derived  from  a  brute  ancestry,  is  no 
longer  brute,  but  man,  with  jjower  to  recognize  and  to  realize  moral  ideals, 
and  under  no  necessity  to  violate  the  law  of  his  being. 

See  A.  H.  Strong,  Christ  in  Creation,  163-180,  on  The  Fall  and  the  Redemption  of  Man, 
in  the  Light  of  Evolution :  "  Evolution  has  been  tliought  to  be  incompatible  with  any 
proper  doctrine  of  a  fall.  It  has  been  assumed  by  many  that  man's  immoral  course 
and  conduct  are  simply  survivals  of  his  brute  inheritance,  inevitable  remnants  of  his 
old  animal  propensities,  yieldings  of  the  weak  will  to  fleshly  appetit-cs  and  passions. 

This  is  to  deny  that  sin  is  truly  sin,  but  it  is  also  to  deny  that  man  is  truly  man 

Sin  must  be  referred  to  freedom,  or  it  is  not  sin.  To  explain  it  as  the  natural  result  of 
weak  will  overmastered  by  lower  impulses  is  to  make  the  animal  nature,  and  not  the 
will,  the  cause  of  transgression.  And  that  is  to  say  that  man  at  the  beginning  is  not 
man,  but  brute."  See  also  D.  W.  Simon,  in  Bib.  Sac,  Jan.  1897 : 1-20  —  "  The  key  to  the 
strange  and  dark  contrast  between  man  and  his  animal  ancestry  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  of  the  Fall.  Other  species  live  normally.  No  remnant  of  the  reptile  hinders  the 
bird.  The  bird  is  a  true  bird.  Only  man  fails  to  live  normally  and  is  a  true  man  only 
after  ages  of  sin  and  misery."  Marlowe  very  properly  makes  his  Faustus  to  be  tempted 
by  sensual  baits  only  after  he  has  sold  himself  to  Satan  for  power. 

To  regard  vanity,  deceitfulncss,  malice,  and  revenge  as  inherited  from  brute  ancestors 
is  to  deny  man's  original  innocence  and  the  crcatorship  of  God.  B.  W.  Loekhart :  "  The 
animal  mind  knows  not  God,  is  not  subject  to  his  law,  neither  indeed  can  be,  just 

because  it  is  animal,  and  as  such  is  incapable  of  right  or  wrong If  man  were  an 

animal  and  nothing  more,  he  could  not  sin.  It  is  by  virtue  of  being  something  more, 
that  he  becomes  capable  of  sin.  Sin  is  the  yielding  of  the  known  higher  to  the  known 
lower.  It  is  the  soul's  abdication  of  its  being  to  the  brute.  .  .  .  Hence  the  need  of 
spiritual  forces  from  the  spiritual  world  of  divine  revelation,  to  heal  and  build  and 
discipline  the  soul  within  itself,  giving  it  the  victory  over  the  animal  passions  which 
lamstiiute  the  body  and  over  the  kingdom  of  blind  desire  which  constitutes  the  world. 
The  final  purpose  of  man  is  growth  of  the  soul  into  liberty,  truth,  love,  likeness  to 
God.  Education  is  the  word  that  covers  the  movement,  and  probation  is  incident  to 
education."  We  add  that  reparation  for  past  sin  and  renewing  power  from  above  must 
follow  probation,  in  order  to  make  education  possible. 
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Some  recent  -ivriters  hold  to  a  real  fall  of  man,  and  yet  rog-ard  that  fall  as  necessary 
to  Ills  moral  development.  Emma  Marie  Caillard,  In  ContemiJ,  Rev.,  Dec.  1893:879  — 
"  Man  passed  out  of  a  state  of  innocence  —  luiconscious  of  his  own  imperfection  —  into 
a  state  of  consciousness  of  it.  The  will  became  slave  instead  of  master.  The  result 
would  have  been  the  complete  stoppage  of  his  evolution  but  for  redemption,  which 
restored  his  will  and  made  the  continuance  of  his  evolution  possible.  Incarnation  was 
the  method  of  redemption.  But  even  apart  from  the  fall,  this  incarnation  would  have 
been  necessary  to  reveal  to  man  the  goal  of  his  evolution  and  so  to  secure  his  coopera- 
tion in  it."  Lisle,  Evolution  of  Spiritual  Man,  39,  and  in  Bib.  Sac,  July,  1893:431-453  — 
"  Evolution  by  catastrophe  in  the  natural  world  has  a  striking-  analog-ue  in  the  spiritual 

world Sin  is  primarily  not  so  much  a  fall  from  a  hig-her  to.a  lower,  as  a  failure 

to  rise  from  a  lower  to  a  higher ;  not  so  much  eating  of  the  forbidden  tree,  as  failure  to 
partake  of  the  tree  of  life.  The  latter  represented  communion  and  correspondence 
with  God,  and  had  innocent  man  continued  to  reach  out  for  this,  he  would  not  have 
fallen.  Man's  refusal  to  choose  the  higher  preceded  and  conditioned  his  fall  to  the 
lower,  and  the  essence  of  sin  is  therefore  in  this  refusal,  whatever  may  cause  the  will  to 
make  it.  . . .  Man  chose  the  lower  of  his  own  free  will.  Then  his  centripetal  force  was 
gone.  His  development  was  swiftly  and  endlessly  away  from  God.  He  reverted  to  his 
original  type  of  savage  animalism ;  and  yet,  as  a  self-conscious  and  free-acting  being, 
he  retained  a  sense  of  responsibility  that  filled  him  with  fear  and  suffering." 

On  the  develoijmcnt-theory  of  sin,  see  W.  W.  McLane,  in  New  Englander,  1891 :  180-188 ; 
A.  B.  Bruce,  Apologetics,  C0-C3;  Lyman  Abbott,  Evolution  of  Christianity,  203-308; 
Le  Conte,  Evolution,  330, 365-375 :  Hem-y  Drummond,  Ascent  of  Man,  1-13, 339, 343 ;  Salem 
Wilder,  Life,  Its  Nature,  266-273 ;  Wm.  Graham,  Creed  of  Science,  38-44;  Frank  H.  Foster, 
Evolution  and  the  Evangelical  System ;  Chandler,  The  Spirit  of  Man,  45-47. 

( c  )  It  rests  upou  an  incomplete  induction  of  facts,  taking  account  of  sin 
solely  in  its  aspect  of  self-degradation,  but  ignoring  the  worst  aspect  of  it  as 
self-exaltation.  Avarice,  envy,  pride,  ambition,  malice,  cruelty,  revenge, 
self -righteousness,  unbelief,  enmity  to  God,  are  none  of  them  fleshly  sins, 
and  upon  this  principle  are  incapable  of  explanation. 

Two  historicpJ  examples  may  suffice  to  show  the  insufficiency  of  the  sensuous  theory 
of  sin.  Goethe  was  not  a  markedly  sensual  man ;  yet  the  spiritual  vivisection  whieti 
he  practised  on  Friederike  Brion,  his  jjerfidious  misrepresentation  of  his  relations  with 
Kestner's  wife  in  the  "Sorrows  of  Werther,"  and  his  flattery  of  Napoxeon.  when  a 
patriot  would  have  scorned  the  advances  of  the  invader  of  his  country,  show  Goethe  to 
have  been  a  very  incarnation  of  heartlessness  and  selfishness.  The  patriot  Boerne  said 
of  him :  "  Not  once  has  he  ever  advanced  a  poor  solitary  word  in  his  country's  cause  — 
he  who  from  the  lofty  height  he  has  attained  might  speak  out  what  none  other  but 
himself  would  dare  pronounce."  It  has  been  said  that  Goethe's  first  commandment  to 
genius  was :  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  and  thy  neighbor's  wife."  His  biographers 
count  up  sixteen  women  to  whom  he  made  love  and  who  reciprocated  his  affection, 
though  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  contented  himself  with  the  doctrine  of  16  to  1.  As 
Sainte-Beuve  said  of  Chateaubriand's  attachments :  "  They  are  like  the  stars  in  the  sky, 
—  the  longer  j-ou  look,  the  more  of  them  you  discover."  Christiane  Vulpius,  after 
being  for  seventeen  years  his  mistress,  became  at  last  his  wife.  But  the  wife  was  so 
slighted  that  she  was  driven  to  intemperance,  and  Goethe's  only  son  inherited  her 
passion  and  died  of  drink.  Goethe  was  the  great  heathen  of  modern  Christendom, 
deriding  self-denial,  extolling  self-confidence,  attention  to  the  present,  the  seeking  of 
enjoyment,  and  the  subuiission  of  one's  self  to  the  decrees  of  fate.  Huttou  calls  Goethe 
"a  Narcissus  in  love  with  himself."  Like  George  EUot's  "Dinah,"  in  Adam  Bede, 
Goethe's  "  Confessions  of  a  Beautiful  Soul,"  in  Wilhelm  Meister,  are  the  pui-ely  artistic 
delineation  of  a  character  with  which  he  had  no  inner  sympathy.  On  Goethe,  see  Hut- 
ton,  Essaj-s,  2 : 1-79  ;  Shcdd,  Dogm.  Theology,  1 :  490 ;  A.  H.  Strong,  Great  Poets,  279-331 ; 
Principal  Shairp,  Culture  and  Religion,  10  — "Goethe,  the  high  priest  of  culture,  loathes 
Luther,  the  preacher  of  righteousness  " ;  S.  Law  Wilson,  Theology  of  Modern  Literor 
ture,  149-156. 

Napoleon  was  not  a  markedly  sensual  man,  but  "  his  self-sufficiency  surpassed  the 
self-sufficiencj'  of  common  men  as  the  great  Sahara  desert  surpasses  an  ordinary  sand 
patch."  He  wantonly  divulged  his  amours  to  Josephine,  with  all  the  details  of  his  ill- 
conduct,  and  when  she  revolted  from  them,  he  only  replied :  "  I  have  the  right  to  meet 
aU  vour  complaints  with  an  eternal  I."  When  his  wars  had  left  almost  no  able-bodied 
36 
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men  in  France,  he  called  for  the  boys,  saying :  "  A  boy  can  stop  a  bullet  as  well  as  a 
man,"  and  so  the  French  nation  lost  two  inches  of  stature.  Before  the  battle  of  Leipzig, 
when  there  was  prospect  of  unexampled  slaughter,  he  exclaimed :  "  What  are  the  lives 
of  a  million  of  men,  to  carry  out  the  will  of  a  man  like  me  ?  "  His  most  truthful  epitaph 
was :  "  The  little  butchers  of  Ghent  to  Napoleon  the  Great "  [  butcher].  Heine  repre- 
sents Napoleon  as  saying  to  the  world :  "Thou  Shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me." 
Memoirs  of  Madame  de  Remusat,  1 :325—  "  At  a  fete  given  by  the  city  of  Paris  to  the 
Emperor,  the  repertory  of  inscriptions  being  exhausted,  a  brilliant  device  was  resorted 
to.  Over  the  throne  which  he  was  to  occupy,  were  placed,  in  letters  of  gold,  the  follow- 
ing words  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  :  '  I  am  the  I  am.'  And  no  one  seemed  to  be  scan- 
dalized." lago,  in  Shakespeare's  Othello,  is  the  greatest  %illain  of  all  literature  ;  but 
Coleridge,  Works,  4: 180,  calls  attention  to  his  passionless  character.  His  sin  is,  like 
that  of  Goethe  and  of  Napoleon,  sin  not  of  the  flesh  but  of  the  intellect  and  will. 

{d)  It  leads  to  absiu'd  conclusions, — as,  for  example,  that  asceticism,  hj 
weakening  the  i^ower  of  sense,  must  weaken  the  power  of  sin  ;  that  man 
becomes  less  sinful  as  his  senses  fail  with  age  ;  that  disembodied  spu-its  are 
necessarily  holy  ;  that  death  is  the  only  Eedeemer. 

Asceticism  only  turns  the  current  of  sin  in  other  directions.  Spiritual  pride  and 
tyranny  take  the  place  of  fleshly  desires.  The  miser  clutclies  his  gold  more  closely  as 
he  nears  deatli.  Satan  has  no  physical  organism,  yet  he  is  the  prince  of  evil.  Not  our 
own  death,  but  Christ's  death,  saves  us.  But  when  Rousseau's  Emile  comes  to  die,  he 
calmly  declares:  "I  am  delivered  from  the  trammels  of  the  body,  and  am  myself 
without  contradiction."  At  the  age  of  seventy-five  Goethe  wrote  to  Eckei-mann :  "1 
have  ever  been  esteemed  one  of  fortune's  favorites,  nor  can  I  complain  of  the  course 
my  life  has  taken.  Yet  truly  there  has  been  nothing  but  care  and  toil,  and  I  may 
Bay  that  I  have  never  had  four  weeks  of  genuine  pleasure."  Shedd,  Dogm.  Theology, 
2 :  743  —  "  When  the  authoritative  demand  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  confess  sin  and  beg  remis- 
sion througli  atoning  blood,  is  made  to  David  Hume,  or  David  Strauss,  or  John  Stuart 
Mill,  none  of  whom  were  sensualists,  it  wakens  intense  mental  hostility." 

(e)  It  inteii^rets  Scripture  erroneously.  In  i^assages  hke  Eom.  7  :  18  — 
ovK  o'lKd  ev  ifioi,  tovt'  lariv  ev  ry  capKi  fiov,  aya'&6v  —  (rapf ,  or  flesh,  siguities,  not 
man's  body,  but  man's  whole  being  when  destitute  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
The  Scriptures  distinctly  recognize  the  seat  of  sin  as  being  in  the  soul 
itself,  not  in  its  i)hysical  organism.  God  does  not  tempt  man,  nor  has  he 
made  man's  natiu'e  to  tempt  him  (James  1 :  13,  14). 

In  the  use  of  the  term  "flesh,"  Scripture  puts  a  stigma  upon  sin,  and  intimates  that 
human  nature  without  God  is  as  corruptible  and  perishable  as  the  body  would  be  with- 
out the  soul  to  inhabit  it.  The  "carnal  mind,"  or  "mind  of  the  flesh"  (Rom.  8:7),  accordingly 
means,  not  the  sensual  mind,  but  the  mind  which  is  not  under  the  control  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  its  true  life.  See  Meyer,  on  1  Cor.  1 :  26  — o-apf  ="  the  purely  human  element  in 
man,  as  opposed  to  the  divine  principle";  Pope,  Theology,  2:G5  —  iTap^="the  whole 
being  of  man,  bodj-,  soul,  and  spirit,  separated  from  God  and  subjected  to  the  creature  "  ; 
Julius  Miillcr,  Proof-texts,  19  —  o-apf  =  "  human  nature  as  living  in  and  for  /tself,  sun- 
dered from  God  and  opposed  to  him."  The  earliest  and  best  statement  of  this  view  of 
the  term  <7apf  is  that  of  Julius  Milller,  Doctrine  of  Sin,  1:295-333,  especially  321.  See 
also  Dickson,  St.  Paul's  Use  of  the  Terms  Flesh  and  Spirit,  270-271  — <rapf=  "human 
nature  without  the  irvevixa  .  ,  .  .  man  standing  by  himself,  or  left  to  himself,  over 
against  God  ....  the  natural  man,  conceived  as  not  having  yet  received  grace,  or  as 
not  yet  wholly  under  its  influence." 

James  1:14,  15 — "desire,  when  it  hath  conceived,  beareth  sin"  =  innocent  desire  —  for  it  comes  in 
before  the  sin  —  innocent  constitutional  propensity,  not  yet  of  the  nature  of  depravity, 
is  only  the  occasion  of  sin.  The  love  of  freedom  is  a  part  of  our  nature ;  sin  arises  only 
when  the  will  determines  to  indulge  this  impulse  without  regard  to  tlie  i-estraints  of 
the  divine  law.  Luther,  Preface  to  Ep.  to  Romans :  "  Thou  must  not  understand  '  flesh  ' 
as  though  that  only  were  '  flesh  '  which  is  connected  with  unchastity.  St.  Paul  uses 
'  flesh '  of  the  whole  man,  body  and  soul,  reason  and  all  his  faculties  included,  because 
all  that  is  in  him  longs  and  strivesafter  the  '  flesh' ."  Melanchthon  :  "  Note  that '  flesb' 
signifies  the  entii-e  nature  of  man,  sense  and  reason,  without  the  Holy  Spirit."    Gould, 
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Bib.  Theol.  N.  T.,  76  — "The  a-dp^  of  Paul  corresponds  to  the  Koa/aos  of  John.  Paul 
sees  the  divine ecouoniy ;  John  the  divine  nature.  That  Paul  did  not  hold  sin  to  consist 
in  the  possession  of  a  body  appears  from  his  doctrine  of  a  bodily  resurrection  ( 1  Cor. 
15 :  38-49 ).  This  resurrection  of  the  body  is  an  integral  part  of  immortality."  On  a-ap^, 
see  Thayer,  N.  T.  Lexicon,  571 ;  Kaftan,  Dogmatik,  319. 

(/)  Instead  of  explaining  sin,  this  theory  virtnally  denies  its  existence, 
—  for  if  sin  arises  from  the  original  constitution  of  our  being,  reason  may 
recognize  it  as  misfortune,  but  conscience  cannot  attribute  to  it  guilt. 

Sin  which  in  its  ultimate  origin  is  a  necessary  thing  is  no  longer  sin.  On  the  whole 
theory  of  the  sensuous  origin  of  sin,  see  Neander,  Planting  and  Training,  3S6,  438; 
Ernesti,  Ui-sprung  der  SUnde,  1 :  29-274 ;  Philippi,  Glaubenslehre,  3 :  133-147 ;  Tulloch, 
Doctrine  of  Sin,  144 —  "Tliat  which  is  an  inherent  and  necessarj'  power  in  the  creation 
cannot  be  a  contradiction  of  its  highest  law."  This  theory  confounds  sin  with  the 
more  consciousness  of  sin.  On  Schleiermacher,  see  Julius  Miiller,  Doctrine  of  Sin, 
1  :  341-349.  On  the  sense-theory  of  sin  in  general,  see  John  Caird,  Fund.  Ideas  of  Chris- 
tianity, 2  :  26-52 ;  N.  R.  Wood,  The  Witness  of  Sin,  79-87. 

2.     Sin  as  FbiiUmess. 

This  view  explains  sin  as  a  necessary  result  of  the  limitations  of  man's 
finite  being.  As  an  incident  of  imperfect  development,  the  fruit  of  igno- 
rance and  impotence,  sin  is  not  absolutely  but  only  relatively  evil  —  an 
element  in  human  education  and  a  means  of  progress.  This  is  the  view  of 
Leibnitz  and  of  Spinoza.  Modern  writers,  as  Schurman  and  E,t)yce,  have 
maintained  that  moral  evil  is  the  necessary  background  and  condition  of 
moral  good. 

The  theory  of  Leibnitz  may  be  found  in  his  Theodicee,  part  1,  sections  20  and  31 ;  that 
of  Spinoza  in  his  Ethics,  part  4,  proposition  20.  LTpon  this  view  sin  is  the  blundering  of 
inexperience,  the  thoughtlessness  that  takes  evil  for  good,  the  ignorance  that  puts  its 
fingers  into  the  fire,  the  stumbling  without  which  one  cannot  learn  to  walk.  It  is  a 
fruit  which  is  sour  and  bitter  simply  because  it  is  immature.  It  is  a  means  of  disci- 
pline and  training-  for  something  better,— it  is  holiness  in  the  germ,  good  in  the  making 
— "  Erhebung  des  Menschen  zur  f  reien  Vernunf  t."   The  Fall  was  a  fall  up,  and  not  down. 

John  Flske,  in  addition  to  his  sense-theory  of  sin  already  mentioned,  seems  to  hold  this 
theory  also.  In  his  Mystery  of  Evil,  he  says :  "  Its  impress  upon  the  human  soul  is  the 
indispensable  background  against  which  shall  be  set  hei-oafter  the  eternal  joys  of 
heaven  "  ;  in  other  words,  sin  is  necessary  to  holiness,  as  darkness  is  the  indispensable 
contrast  and  backgi-ound  to  light ;  without  black,  we  should  never  be  able  to  know  white. 
Schurman,  Belief  in  God,  251  sij.—  "  The  possibility  of  sin  is  the  correlative  of  the  free 
initiative  God  has  vacated  on  man's  behalf.  .  .  .  The  essence  of  sin  is  the  enthrone- 
ment of  self.  .  .  .  Yet,  without  such  self-absorption,  there  could  be  no  sense  of  union 
with  God.  For  consciousness  is  possible  only  tlirough  opposition.  To  know  A,  we 
must  know  it  through  not-A.  Alienation  from  God  is  the  necessary  condition  of  com- 
munion with  God.  And  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  Scripture  that '  where  sin  abounded, 
grace  shall  much  more  abound.'  ....  Modern  culture  protests  against  the  Puritan 
enthronement  of  goodness  above  truth.  .  .  .  For  tlie  decalogue  it  would  substitute  the 
wider  new  commandment  of  Goethe  :  'Live  resolutely  in  the  Whole,  in  the  Good,  in 
the  Beautiful.'  The  highest  religion  can  be  content  with  nothing  sliort  of  the  syn- 
thesis demanded  by  Goethe.  .  .  .  God  is  the  universal  life  in  which  individual  activities 
are  included  as  movements  of  a  single  organism." 

Royce,  World  and  Individual,  3  :  364-384—  "  Evil  is  a  discord  necessary  to  perfect  har- 
mony. In  itself  it  is  evil,  but  in  relation  to  the  whole  it  has  value  by  showing  us  its 
own flniteness  and  imperfection.  It  is  a  sorrow  to  God  as  much  as  to  us;  indeed,  all 
our  sorrow  is  his  sorrow.  The  evil  serves  the  good  only  by  being  overcome,  thwarted, 
overruled.  Every  evil  deed  must  somewhere  and  at  some  time  be  atoned  for,  by  some 
other  than  the  agent,  if  not  by  the  agent  himself.  ...  All  finite  life  is  a  struggle  with 
evil.  Yet  from  the  final  point  of  view  the  Whole  is  good.  The  temporal  order  con- 
tains at  no  moment  anything  that  can  satisfy.  Yet  the  eternal  order  is  perfect.  We 
have  all  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God.    Yet  in  just  our  life,  viewed  in  its 
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entirety,  the  glory  of  God  is  completely  manifest.  These  hard  sayings  are  the  deepest 
expressions  of  the  essence  of  true  religion.  They  are  also  the  mostinevitahle  outcome 
of  philosophy.  .  .  .  Were  there  no  longing  in  time,  there  would  be  no  peace  in  eternity. 
The  prayer  that  God's  will  may  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven  is  identical  with  what 
philosophy  regards  as  simple  fact." 

We  object  to  tliis  theory  that 

(  a  )  It  rests  upon  a  pantheistic  basis,  as  the  sense-theory  rests  njion 
dualism.  The  moral  is  confounded  with  the  physical ;  might  is  identified 
"with  right.  Since  sin  is  a  necessary  incident  of  flniteness,  and  creatures 
can  never  be  infinite,  it  follows  that  sin  must  be  everlasting,  not  only  in 
the  universe,  but  in  each  individual  soul. 

Goethe,  Carlyle,  and  Emerson  are  representatives  of  this  view  in  literature.  Goetlu 
spoke  of  the  "idleness  of  wishing  to  jump  olf  from  one's  own  shadow."  He  was  a 
disciple  of  Spinoza,  who  believed  in  one  substance  with  contradictory  attributes  of 
thought  and  extension.  Goethe  took  the  pantheistic  view  of  God  with  the  personal  view 
of  man.  He  ignored  the  fact  of  sin.  Huttou  calls  him  "  the  wisest  man  the  world  has 
seen  who  was  without  humility  and  faith,  and  who  lacked  the  wisdom  of  a  child." 
Speaking  of  Goethe's  Faust,  Hutton  says:  "The  great  drama  is  radically  false  in  its 
fundamental  philosophy.  Its  primary  notion  is  that  even  a  spirit  of  pure  evil  is  an 
exceedingly  useful  being,  because  he  stirs  into  activity  those  whom  he  leads  into  sin, 
and  so  prevents  them  from  rusting  away  in  pure  indolence.  There  are  other  and  better 
means  of  stimulating  the  positive  affections  of  men  than  by  tempting  them  to  sin."  On 
Goethe,  see  Hutton,  Es.says,  2  : 1-79;  Shedd,  Dogm.  Theol.,  1  :  490;  A.  H.  Strong,  Great 
Poets  and  their  Theology,  279-331. 

Carlyle  was  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  mimis  Christianity.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he 
rejected  miraculous  and  historical  religion,  and  thenceforth  had  no  God  but  natural 
Law.  His  worship  of  objective  truth  became  a  worship  of  subjective  sincerity,  and  his 
worship  of  personal  will  became  a  worship  of  impersonal  force.  He  preached  truth, 
service,  sacrifice,  but  all  in  a  mandatory  and  pessimistic  way.  He  saw  in  England  and 
Wales  "  twenty -nine  millions  — mostly  fools."  He  had  no  love,  no  remedy,  no  hope.  In 
our  civil  war,  he  was  upon  the  side  of  the  slaveholder.  He  claimed  that  his  philosophy 
made  right  to  be  might,  but  in  practice  he  made  might  to  be  right.  Confounding  all 
moral  distinctions,  as  he  did  in  his  later  writings,  he  was  fit  to  wear  the  title  which  he  in- 
vented for  another :  "  President  of  the  Heaven-and-Hell-Amalgamation  Society."  Froude 
calls  him  "a  Calvinist  without  the  theology  "—a  believer  in  predestination  without  grace. 
On  Carlyle,  see  S.  Law  Wilson,  Theology  of  Modern  Literature,  131-178. 

Emerson  also  is  the  worshiper  of  successful  force.  His  pantheism  is  most  manifest  in 
his  poems  "Cupido"  and  "Brahma,"  and  in  his  Essays  on  "Spirit"  and  on  "The  Over- 
soul."  Cupido:  "The  solid,  solid  universe  Is  pervious  to  Love;  With  bandaged  eyes  he 
never  errs.  Around,  below,  above.  His  blinding  light  He  flingeth  white  On  God's  and 
Satan's  brood.  And  reconciles  by  mystic  wiles  The  evil  and  the  good."  Brahma:  "If  the 
red  slayer  thinks  he  slays,  Or  if  the  slain  think  he  is  slain.  They  know  not  well  the 
subtle  ways  I  keep,  and  pass,  and  turn  again.  Far  or  forgot  to  me  is  near ;  Shadow 
and  sunlight  are  the  same;  Tlie  vanished  gods  to  me  appear;  And  one  to  me  are  shame 
or  fame.  They  reckon  ill  who  leave  me  out;  When  me  they  fly,  I  am  the  wings;  I  am 
the  doubter  and  the  doubt.  And  I  the  hymn  the  Brahmin  sings.  The  strong  gods  pine 
for  my  abode.  And  pine  in  vain  the  sacred  Seven ;  But  thou,  meek  lover  of  the  good. 
Find  me,  and  turn  thy  back  on  heaven." 

Emerson  taught  that  man's  imperfection  is  not  sin,  and  that  the  cure  for  it  lies  in 
education.  "He  lets  God  evaporate  into  abstract  Ideality.  Not  a  Deity  in  the  con- 
crete, nor  a  superhuman  Person,  but  rather  the  immanent  divinity  in  things,  the  essen- 
tially spiritual  structure  of  the  universe,  is  the  object  of  the  transcendental  cult."  His 
view  of  Jesus  is  found  in  his  Essays,  2  :  2G3— "Jesus  would  absorb  the  race;  but  Tom 
Paine,  or  the  coarsest  blasphemer,  helps  humanity  by  resisting  this  exuberance  of 
power."  In  his  Divinity  School  Address,  he  banished  the  person  of  Jesus  from  genuine 
religion.  He  thought  "one  could  not  be  a  man  if  he  must  subordinate  his  nature  to 
Christ's  nature."  He  failed  to  see  that  Jesus  not  only  absorbs  but  transforms,  and 
that  we  grow  only  by  the  impact  of  nobler  souls  than  our  own.  Emerson's  essay 
style  is  devoid  of  clear  and  precise  theological  statement,  and  in  this  vagueness  lies  its 
harmfulness.     Fisher,   Nature  and  Method  of  Revelation,  xii—"  Emerson's  pantheism 
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is  not  hardened  into  a  consistent  creed,  for  to  the  end  he  clun^  to  the  belief  in  personal 
immortality,  and  he  pronounced  the  acceptance  of  this  belief '  the  test  of  mental 
sanity.'  "    On  Emerson,  see  S.  L.  Wilson,  Theology  of  Modern  Literature,  97-138. 

We  may  call  this  theory  the  "  sreen-apple  theory  "  of  sin.  Sin  is  a  green  apple, 
Which  needs  only  time  and  sunshine  and  growth  to  bi'ing  it  to  ripeness  and  beauty  and 
usefulness.  But  we  answer  that  sin  is  not  a  green  apple,  but  an  apple  with  a  worm  at 
its  heart.  The  evil  of  it  can  never  be  cured  by  growth.  The  fall  can  never  be  anything 
'  else  than  downward.  Upon  this  theory,  sin  is  an  inseparable  factor  in  the  nature  of 
finite  things.  The  hiehest  archangel  cannot  be  without  it.  IVIan  in  moral  character  is 
"  the  asj-mptotc  of  God,  "—  forever  learning,  but  never  able  to  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth.  The  throne  of  iniquity  is  set  up  forever  in  the  universe.  If  this  theory 
were  true,  Jesus,  in  virtue  of  his  partaking  of  our  finite  humanity,  must  needs  be  a 
sinner.  His  perfect  development,  without  sin,  shows  that  sin  was  not  a  necessity  of 
finite  progress.  Matthews,  in  Christianity  and  Evolution,  137  —  "  It  was  not  necessary 
for  the  prodigal  to  go  into  the  far  country  and  become  a  swineherd,  in  order  to  find 
out  the  father's  love."  E.  H.  Johnson,  Syst.  Theol.,  141  — "  It  is  not  the  privilege  of 
the  Infinite  alone  to  be  good."  Dorner,  System,  1 :  119,  speaks  of  the  moral  career 
which  this  theory  describes,  as  "a  progressus  in  infinitum,  where  the  constant  approach 
to  the  goal  has  as  its  reverse  side  an  eternal  separation  from  the  goal."  In  his  "  Trans- 
formation," Hawthorne  hints,  though  rather  hesitatingly,  that  without  sin  the  higher 
humanity  of  man  could  not  be  taken  up  at  all,  and  that  sin  may  be  essential  to  the 
first  conscious  awakening  of  moral  freedom  and  to  the  possibility  of  progress;  see 
Hutton,  Essays,  2 :  381. 

(b)  So  far  as  tliis  tlieory  regards  moral  evil  as  a  necessary  presupposition 
and  condition  of  moral  good,  it  commits  tlie  serious  error  of  confounding 
the  possible  witli  the  actual.  What  is  necessary  to  goodness  is  not  the 
actuality  of  evil,  but  only  the  possibility  of  evil. 

Since  we  cannot  know  white  except  in  contrast  to  black,  it  is  claimed  that  without 
knowing  actual  evil  we  could  never  know  actual  good.  George  A.  Gordon,  New 
Epoch  for  Faith,  49,  50,  has  well  shown  that  in  that  case  the  elimination  of  evil  would 
imply  the  elimination  of  good.  Sin  would  need  to  have  place  in  God's  being  in  order 
that  he  might  be  holy,  and  thus  he  would  be  divinity  and  devil  in  one  person.  Jesus 
too  must  needs  be  evil  as  well  as  good.  Not  only  would  it  be  true,  as  intimated  above, 
that  Christ,  since  his  humanity  is  finite,  must  be  a  sinner,  but  also  that  we  ourselves, 
who  must  always  be  finite,  must  alwajs  be  sinners.  We  gi-ant  that  holiness,  in  either 
God  or  man,  must  involve  the  abstract  possibility  of  its  opposite.  But  we  maintain 
that,  as  this  possibility  in  God  is  only  abstract  and  never  realized,  so  in  man  it  should  be 
only  abstract  and  never  realized.  Man  has  power  to  reject  this  possible  evil.  His  sin 
is  a  turning  of  the  merely  possible  evil,  by  the  decision  of  his  will,  into  actual  evil. 
Robert  Browning  is  not  free  from  the  error  above  mentioned  ;  see  S.  Law  Wilson,  The- 
ology of  Modern  Literatui-e,  207-310 ;  A.  H.  Strong,  Great  Poets  and  their  Theology, 
433-444. 

This  theory  of  sin  dates  back  to  Hegel.  To  him  there  is  no  real  sin  and  cannot  be. 
Imperfection  there  is  and  must  always  be,  because  the  relative  can  never  become  the 
absolute.  Redemptioi.  is  only  an  evolutionary  process,  indefinitely  prolonged,  and  evil 
must  remain  an  eternal  condition.  All  finite  thought  is  an  element  in  the  infinite 
thought,  and  all  finite  will  an  element  in  the  infinite  will.  As  good  cannot  exist  with- 
out evil  as  its  antithesis,  infinite  righteousness  should  have  for  its  counterpart  an 
infinite  wickedness.  Hegel's  guiding  principle  was  that  "  What  is  rational  is  real,  ana 
what  is  real  is  i-ational."  Seth,  Hegelianism  and  Personality,  remarks  that  this  princi- 
ple ignores  "the  riddle  of  the  painful  earth."  The  disciples  of  Hegel  thought  that 
nothing  remained  for  history  to  accomplish,  now  that  the  World-spirit  had  come  to 
know  himself  in  Hegel's  philosophy. 

Biedermann's  Dogmatik  is  based  upon  the  Hegelian  philosophy.  At  page  649  we  read  : 
"  Evil  is  the  finitencss  of  the  world-being  which  clings  to  all  individual  existences  by 
virtue  of  their  belonging  to  the  immanent  world-order.  Evil  is  therefore  a  necessary 
element  in  the  divinely  willed  being  of  the  world."  Bradley  follows  Hegel  in  making 
sin  to  be  no  reality,  but  only  a  relative  appearance.  There  is  no  freewill,  and  no  antag- 
onism between  the  will  of  God  and  the  will  of  man.  Darkness  is  an  evil,  a  destroying 
agent.  But  it  is  not  a  positive  force,  as  light  is.  It  cannot  be  attacked  and  overcome 
as  an  entity.    Bring  light,  and  darkness  disappears.    So  evil  is  not  a  positive  force,  as 
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good  is.  Bring  good,  and  evil  disappears.  Herbert  Spencer's  Evolutionary  Ethics  fits 
in  with  such  a  S3^stera,  for  he  says :  "  A  perfect  man  in  an  imperfect  race  is  impossi- 
ble." On  Hegel's  view  of  sin,  a  view  which  denies  holiness  even  to  Christ,  see  J.  Miiller, 
Doct.  Sin,  1 :  390-407 ;  Dorner,  Hist.  Doct.  Person  of  Christ,  B.  3  :  131-1'62 ;  Stearns,  Evi- 
dence of  Christ.  Experience,  93-96 ;  John  Caird,  Fund.  Ideas,  2  :  1-25 ;  Forrest,  Author- 
ity of  Christ,  13-16. 

(c)  It  is  inconsistent  with,  known  facts, —  as  for  example,  the  folloTv- 
ing  :  Not  all  sins  are  negative  sins  of  ignorance  and  infirmity  ;  there  are  acts 
of  positive  malignity,  conscious  transgi-essions,  wUful  and  presumj)tuous 
choices  of  evU.  Increased  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  sin  does  not  of  itself 
give  strength  to  overcome  it ;  bttt,  on  the  contrary,  repeated  acts  of  con- 
scious transgression  harden  the  heart  in  evil.  Men  of  greatest  mental 
powers  are  not  of  necessity  the  greatest  saints,  nor  are  the  greatest  shiners 
men  of  least  strength  of  will  and  understanding. 

Not  the  weak  but  the  strong  are  the  greatest  sinners.  We  do  not  pity  Nero  and  Caesar 
Borgia  for  theii"  weakness ;  we  abhor  thera  for  their  crimes.  Judas  was  an  able  man,  a 
practical  administrator ;  and  Satan  is  a  being  of  great  natural  endowments.  Sin  is  not 
simply  a  weakness,—  it  is  also  a  power.  A  pantheistic  philosophy  should  worehip  Satan 
most  of  all ;  for  he  is  the  truest  type  of  godless  intellect  and  selfish  strength. 

John  12  :  6  —  Judas,  "  havirg  the  bag,  made  away  with  what  was  put  therein."  Judas  wjis  set  by  Christ 
to  do  the  work  he  was  best  fitted  for,  and  that  was  best  fitted  to  interest  and  save  him. 
Some  men  may  be  put  into  the  ministry,  because  that  is  the  only  work  that  will  prevent 
their  destruction.  Pastors  should  find  for  their  members  work  suited  to  the  aptitudes 
of  each.  Judas  was  tempted,  or  tried,  as  all  men  are,  according  to  his  native  propen- 
sity. While  his  motive  in  objecting  to  Mary's  generosity  was  really  avarice,  his  pretext 
was  charity,  or  regard  for  the  jioor.  Each  one  of  the  apostles  had  his  own  peculiar  gift, 
and  Wits  chosen  because  of  it.  The  sin  of  Judas  was  not  a  sin  of  weakness,  or  ignorance, 
or  infirmity.  It  was  a  sin  of  disappointed  ambition,  of  malice,  of  hatred  for  Christ's 
self-sacrificing  purity. 

E.  H.  Johnson :  "  Sins  are  not  men's  limitations,  but  the  active  expressions  of  a  per- 
verse nature."  M.  F.  H.  Round,  See.  of  Nat.  Prison  Association,  on  examining  the 
record  of  a  thousand  criminals,  found  that  one  quarter  of  them  had  an  exceptionally 
fine  basis  of  physical  life  and  strength,  while  the  other  three  quarters  fell  only  a  little 
below  the  average  of  ordinary  humanity  ;  see  The  Forum,  Sept.  18'.t3.  The  theory  that 
sin  is  only  holiness  in  the  making  reminds  us  of  the  view  that  the  most  objectionable 
refuse  can  by  ingenious  proc&«sos  be  converted  into  butter  or  at  least  into  oleomar- 
garine. It  is  not  true  that  "  tout  coraprendre  est  tout  pardonner."  Such  doctrine  oblit- 
erates all  moral  distinctions.  Gilbert,  Bab  Ballads,  "My  Dream":  "I  dreamt  that 
somehow  I  had  come  To  dwell  in  Topsy-Turvydom,  Where  vice  is  virtue,  virtue  vice; 
Where  nice  is  nasty,  nasty  nice;  Where  right  is  wrong,  and  wrong  is  right;  Where 
white  is  black  and  black  is  white." 

(d)  Like  the  sense-theory  of  sin,  it  contradicts  both  conscience  and 
Scripture  by  denying  human  responsibility  and  by  transfei-ring  the  blame 
of  sin  from  the  creature  to  the  Creator.  This  is  to  explain  sin,  again,  by 
denying  its  existence. 

CEdipus  said  that  his  evil  deeds  had  been  suffered,  not  done.  Agamemnon,  in  the 
Iliad,  says  the  blame  belongs,  not  to  himself,  but  to  Jupiter  and  to  fate.  So  sin  blames 
everything  and  everybody  but  self.  Gen.  3  :  12  —  "  The  woman  whom  thou  gavest  to  be  with  me,  she  gave 
me  of  the  tree,  and  I  did  eat."  But  self-vindicating  is  God-accusing.  Made  imperfect  at  the 
start,  man  cannot  help  his  sin.  By  the  very  fact  of  his  creation  he  is  cut  loose  from  God. 
That  cannot  be  sin  which  is  a  necessary  outgrowth  of  human  nature,  which  is  not  our 
act  but  our  fate.  To  all  this,  the  one  answer  is  found  in  Conscience.  Conscience  testi- 
fies that  sin  is  not  "  das  Gewordene,"  but  "  das  Gemachte,"  and  that  it  was  his  own  act 
when  man  by  transgression  fell.  The  Scriptures  refer  man's  sin,  not  to  the  limitations 
of  his  being,  but  to  the  free  will  of  man  himselt.  On  the  theory  here  combated,  see 
Miiller,  Doct.  Sin,  1 :  271-295 ;  PhiUppi,  Glaubenslehre,  3  :  123-131 ;  N.  R.  Wood,  The  Wit- 
ness  of  Sin,  20-42. 
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3.     *S7n  as  Selfishness. 

We  hold  the  essential  principle  of  sin  to  be  selfishness.  By  selfishness 
we  mean  not  simply  the  exaggerated  self-love  which  constitutes  the  antith- 
esis of  benevolence,  but  that  choice  of  self  as  the  supreme  end  which 
constitutes  the  antithesis  of  supreme  love  to  God.  That  selfishness  is  the 
essence  of  sin  may  be  shown  as  follows  : 

A.  Love  to  God  is  the  essence  of  all  virtue.  The  oi^posite  to  this,  the 
choice  of  self  as  the  supreme  end,  must  therefore  be  the  essence  of  sin. 

We  are  to  remember,  however,  that  the  love  to  God  in  which  virtue  con- 
sists is  love  for  that  which  is  most  characteristic  and  fundamental  in  God, 
namely,  his  holiness.  It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  siipreme  regard  for 
God's  interests  or  for  the  good  of  being  in  general.  Not  mere  benevolence, 
but  love  for  God  as  holy,  is  the  principle  and  source  of  holiness  in  man. 
Since  the  love  of  God  required  by  the  law  is  of  this  sort,  it  not  only  does 
not  imply  that  love,  in  the  sense  of  benevolence,  is  the  essence  of  holiness 
in  God, —  it  implies  rather  that  holiness,  or  self-loving  and  self -affirming 
l^urity,  is  fundamental  in  the  divine  nature.  From  this  self-loving  and 
self-affirming  purity,  love  jjroperly  so-called,  or  the  self-communicating 
attribute,  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  ( see  vol.  1,  jpages  271-275  ). 

Bossuet,  describing-  heatliendom,  says :  "  Every  thing  was  God  but  God  himself."  Sin 
goes  further  than  this,  and  says:  "I  am  myself  all  things,"— not  simply  as  Louis  XVI : 
"  I  am  the  state,"  but :  "  I  am  the  world,  the  universe,  God."  Heinrich  Heine  :  "  I  am 
no  child.  I  do  not  want  a  heavenly  Father  any  more."  A  French  critic  of  Ficlite's 
philosophy  said  that  it  was  a  flight  toward  the  infinite  which  began  with  the  ego,  and 
never  g-ot  bej'ond  it.  Kidd,  Social  Evolution,  75 —  "  In  Calderon's  tragic  story,  the 
unknown  figure,  which  throughout  life  is  everywhere  in  conflict  with  the  individual 
whom  it  haunts,  lifts  the  mask  at  last  to  disclose  to  the  opponent  his  own  features." 
Caird,  Evolution  of  Religion,  1 :  78  —  "  Every  self,  once  awakened,  is  naturally  a  despot, 
and  '  bears,  like  the  Turk,  no  brother  near  the  throne.'"  Every  one  has,  as  Hobbes 
said,  "an  infinite  desire  for  gain  or  g-lory,"  and  can  be  satisfied  with  nothing  but  a 
whole  universe  for  himself.  Selfishness  =  "  homo  homini  lupus."  James  Martineau  : 
"We  ask  Comte  to  lift  the  veil  from  the  holy  of  holies  and  show  us  the  all-perfect 
object  of  worship,— he  produces  a  looking-g-lass  and  shows  us  ourselves."  Comte's 
i-eligion  is  a  "synthetic  idealization  of  our  existence"  —  a  worship,  not  of  God,  but  of 
humanity;  and  "the  festival  of  humanity"  among  Positivists  =  Walt  Whitman's  "  I 
celebrate  myself."  On  Comte,  see  Martineau,  Types,  1 :  499.  The  most  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  the  essential  principle  of  sin  is  that  of  Julius  Milller,  Doct.  Sin,  1 :  147-183. 
He  defines  sin  as  "  a  turning  away  from  the  love  of  God  to  self-seeking." 

N.  W.  Taylor  holds  that  self-love  is  the  primary  cause  of  all  moral  action  ;  that  self- 
ishness is  a  different  thing,  and  consists  not  in  making  our  own  happiness  our  ultimate 
end,  which  we  must  do  if  we  are  moral  beings,  but  in  love  of  the  world,  and  in  prefer- 
ring the  world  to  God  as  our  portion  or  chief  good  (see  N.  W.  Taylor,  Moral  Govt.,  1  : 
24-36;  3:20-24,  and  Rev.  TheoL,  134-162;  Tyler,  Letters  on  the  New  Haven  Theology, 
73 ).  We  claim,  on  the  contrary,  that  to  make  our  own  happiness  our  ultimate  aim  is 
itself  sin,  and  the  essence  of  sin.  As  God  makes  his  holiness  the  central  thing,  so  we  are 
to  live  for  that,  loving  self  only  in  God  and  for  God's  sake.  This  love  for  God  as  holy 
is  the  essence  of  virtue.  The  opposite  to  this,  or  supreme  love  for  self,  is  sin.  As 
Richard  Lovelace  writes:  "I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much.  Loved  I  not  honor 
more,"  so  Christian  friends  can  say  :  "  Our  loves  in  higher  love  endure."  The  sinner 
raises  some  lower  object  of  instinct  or  desire  to  supremacy,  regardless  of  God  and  his 
law,  and  this  he  does  for  no  other  reason  than  to  gratify  self.  On  the  distinction 
between  mere  bene\-olence  and  the  love  required  by  God's  law,  see  Hovey,  God  With 
TJs,  187-300;  Hopkins,  Works,  1:335;  F.  W.  Robertson,  Sermon  I.  Emerson:  "Your 
goodness  must  have  some  edge  to  it,  else  it  is  none."  See  Newman  Smyth,  Christian 
Ethics,  337-370,  on  duties  toward  self  as  a  moral  end. 

Love  to  God  is  the  essence  of  all  virtue.  We  arc  to  love  God  with  all  the  heart.  But 
what  God?    Surely,  not  the  false  God,  the  God  who  is  indifCerent  to  moral  distinctionsi 
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and  who  treats  the  wicked  as  he  treats  the  righteous.  The  love  which  the  law  requires 
is  love  for  the  true  God,  the  God  of  holiness.  Such  love  aims  at  the  reproduction  of 
God's  holiness  in  ourselves  and  in  others.  We  are  to  love  ourselves  only  for  God's  sake 
and  for  the  sake  of  realizing:  the  divine  idea  in  us.  We  are  to  love  othei-s  only  for 
God's  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  I'eaUzing  the  divine  idea  in  them.  In  our  moral  progress 
we,  fii"st,  love  self  for  our  own  sake  ;  secondly,  God  for  our  own  sake ;  thirdly,  God  for 
his  own  sake ;  fourthly,  ourselves  for  God's  sake.  The  first  is  our  state  by  nature ;  the 
second  requires  prevenient  grace  ;  the  third,  regenerating  grace ;  and  the  fourth,  sanc- 
tif  jing  grace.  Only  the  last  is  reasonable  self-lo\-e.  Balfour,  Foundations  of  Belief,  37  — 
"  Reasonable  self-love  is  a  virtue  wholly  incompatible  with  what  is  commonly  called 
selfishness.  Society  suffers,  not  from  having  too  much  of  it,  but  from  having  too 
little."  Altruism  is  not  the  whole  of  duty.  Self-realization  is  equally  important.  But 
to  care  only  for  self,  like  Goethe,  is  to  miss  the  true  self-realization,  which  love  to  God 
ensures. 

Love  desires  only  the  best  for  its  object,  and  the  best  is  Gnd.  The  golden  rule  bids  us 
give,  not  what  others  desire,  but  what  they  need.  Rom.  15  : 2  —  "let  each  one  of  us  please  his  neigh- 
bor for  that  which  is  good,  unto  edifying."  Deutsche  Liebe:  "  Nicht  Liebe  die  fragt:  Willst  du 
meinscin?  Sondorn  Liebe  die  sagt:  Ich  muss  dein  sein."  Sin  consists  in  taking  for 
one's  self  alone  and  apart  from  God  that  in  one's  self  and  in  others  to  which  one  has  a 
right  only  in  God  and  for  God's  sake.  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward,  David  Grieve,  403  — 
"  How  dare  a  man  pluck  from  the  Lord's  hand,  for  his  wild  and  reckless  use,  a  soul  and 
body  for  which  he  died?  How  dare  he,  the  Lord's  bondsman,  steal  his  joy,  carrying  it 
off  by  himself  into  the  wilderness,  like  an  animal  his  prey,  instead  of  asking  it  at  tlie 
hands  and  under  the  blessing  of  the  Master?  How  dare  he,  a  member  of  the  Lord's 
body,  forget  the  whole,  in  his  greed  for  the  one  —  eternity  in  his  thirst  for  the  pres- 
ent ?  "  Woixlsworth,  Prelude,  546  —  "  Delight  how  pitiable,  Unless  this  love  by  a  still 
higher  love  Be  hallowed,  love  that  breathes  not  without  awe;  Love  that  adores,  but 

on  the  knees  of  prayer.  By  heaven  inspired This  spiritual  love  acts  not  nor  can 

exist  Without  imagination,  which  in  truth  Is  but  another  name  for  absolute  power. 
And  clearest  insight,  amplitude  of  mind,  And  reason  in  her  most  exalted  mood." 

Aristotle  says  that  the  wicked  have  no  right  to  love  themselves,  but  that  the  good 
may.  So,  from  a  Christian  point  of  view,  we  may  say :  No  unregenerate  man  can 
properly  respect  himself.  Self-respect  belongs  only  to  the  man  who  lives  in  God  and 
who  has  God's  image  restored  to  him  thereby.  True  self-love  is  not  love  for  the  hap- 
pi)ictis  of  the  self,  but  for  the  ivoHh  of  the  self  in  God's  sight,  and  this  self-love  is  the 
condition  of  all  genuine  and  worthy  love  for  others.  But  true  self-love  is  in  turn 
conditioned  by  love  to  God  as  holy,  and  it  seeks  primarily,  not  the  happiness,  but  the 
holiness,  of  otliers.  Astjuith,  Christian  Conception  of  Holiness,  98, 145, 1.54, 207—"  Benev- 
olence or  love  is  not  the  same  with  altruism.  Altruism  is  instinctive,  and  htis  not  its 
origin  in  the  moral  reason.  It  has  utility,  and  it  maj'  even  furnish  material  for  reflec- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  moral  reason.  But  so  far  as  it  is  not  deliberate,  not  indulged  for 
the  sake  of  the  end,  but  only  for  the  gratification  of  the  instinct  of  the  moment,  it  is 
not  moral.  .  .  .  Holiness  is  dedication  to  God,  the  Good,  not  as  an  external  Ruler,  but 
as  an  internal  conti-oller  and  transformer  of  character. .  .  .  God  is  a  being  whose  every 
thought  is  love,  of  whose  thoughts  not  one  is  for  himself,  save  so  far  as  himself  is  not 
himself,  that  is,  so  far  as  there  is  a  distinction  of  persons  in  the  Godhead.  Creation  is 
one  great  unselfish  thought  —  the  bringing  into  being  of  creatures  who  can  know  the 
happiness  that  God  knows.  .  .  .  To  the  spiritual  man  holiness  and  love  are  one.  Sal- 
vation is  deliverance  from  selfishness."  Kaftan,  Dogniatik,  319,  320,  regards  the  essence 
of  sin  as  consisting,  not  in  selfishness,  but  in  turning  away  from  God  and  so  from  the 
love  which  would  cause  man  to  grow  in  knowledge  and  likeness  to  God.  But  this 
seems  to  be  nothing  else  than  choosing  self  instead  of  God  as  our  object  and  end. 

B.  AH  tlie  different  forms  of  sin  can  be  shown  to  have  their  root  in 
selfishness,  whUe  selfishness  itself,  considered  as  the  choice  of  self  as  a 
sitj)reme  end,  cannot  he  resolved  into  any  simpler  elements. 

(a)  Selfishness  may  reveal  itself  in  the  elevation  to  supreme  dominion 
of  any  one  of  man's  natural  apjjetitcs,  desii-es,  or  affections.  Sensuality  is 
selfishness  in  the  form  of  inordinate  ajspetite.  Selfish  desii-e  takes  the  forms 
respectively  of  avarice,  ambition,  vanity,  pride,  according  as  it  is  set  upon 
property,  i^ower,  esteem,  independence.     Selfish  affection  is  falsehood  or 
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malice,  according  as  it  hopes  to  make  others  its  vohmtary  servants,  or 
regards  them  as  standing  in  its  way  ;  it  is  unbeUef  or  enmity  to  God,  accord- 
ing as  it  simply  turns  away  from  the  truth  and  love  of  God,  or  conceives 
of  God's  holiness  as  jjositively  resisting  and  punishing  it. 

Augustine  and  Aquinas  held  the  essence  of  sin  to  be  pride ;  Luther  and  Calvin 
regarded  its  essence  to  be  unbelief.  Kreibig  ( Versohuungslehre )  regards  it  as  "  world- 
love  " ;  still  others  consider  it  as  enmity  to  God.  In  opposing  the  view  that  sensuality- 
is  the  essence  of  sin,  Julius  Milller  says  :  "  Wherever  we  find  sensuality,  there  we  find 
selfishness,  but  we  do  not  find  that,  where  there  is  selfishness,  there  is  always  sensuality. 
Selfishness  may  embody  itself  in  fleshly  Ivist  or  inordinate  desire  for  the  creatvu'e,  but 
this  last  cannot  bring  forth  spiritual  sins  which  have  no  element  of  sensuality  in  them." 

Covetousness  or  avarice  makes,  not  sensual  gratification  itself,  but  the  things  that 
may  minister  thereto,  the  object  of  pursuit,  and  in  this  last  chase  often  loses  sight  of 
its  original  aim.  Ambition  is  selfish  love  of  power ;  vanity  is  selfish  love  of  esteem. 
Pride  is  but  the  self-complacency,  self-sufficiency,  and  self- isolation  of  a  selfish  spirit 
that  desires  nothing  so  much  as  unrestrained  independence.  Falsehood  originates  in 
selfishness,  first  as  self-deception,  and  then,  since  man  by  sin  isolates  himself  and  yet  in 
a  thousand  ways  needs  the  fellowship  of  his  brethren,  as  deception  of  others.  Malice, 
the  perversion  of  natural  resentment  ( together  with  hatred  and  revenge),  is  the  reac- 
tion of  selfishness  against  those  who  stand,  or  are  imagined  to  stand,  in  its  Avay. 
Unbelief  and  enmitj'  to  God  are  effects  of  sin,  rather  than  its  essence ;  selfishness  leads 
us  first  to  doubt,  and  then  to  hate,  the  Lawgiver  and  Judge.  Tacitus:  "Humani 
generis  propriuni  est  odisse  quern  lieseris."  In  sin,  self-affirmation  and  self -surrender 
are  not  coordinate  elements,  as  Dorner  holds,  but  the  former  conditions  the  latter. 

As  love  to  God  islov'e  to  God's  holiness,  so  love  to  man  is  love  for  holiness  in  man  and 
desire  to  impart  it.  In  other  words,  true  love  for  man  is  the  longing  to  make  man  like 
God.  Over  against  this  normal  desire  which  should  fill  the  heart  and  inspire  the  life, 
there  stands  a  hierarchy  of  lower  desires  which  may  be  utilized  and  sanctified  by  the 
higher  love,  but  which  may  assert  their  independence  and  may  thus  be  the  o('casions 
of  sin.  Physical  gratification,  money,  esteem,  power,  knowledge,  family,  virtue,  are 
proper  objects  of  regard,  so  long  as  these  are  sought  for  God's  sake  and  within  the  lim- 
itations of  his  will.  Sin  consists  in  turning  our  backs  on  God  and  in  seeking  any  one  of 
these  objects  for  its  own  sake ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  for  our  own  sake.  Appetite 
gratified  without  regard  to  God's  law  is  lust ;  the  love  of  money  becomes  avarice ;  the 
desire  for  esteem  becomes  vanity  ;  the  longing  for  power  becomes  ambition  ;  the  love 
for  knowledge  becomes  a  selfish  thirst  for  intellectual  satisfaction  ;  parental  affection 
degenerates  into  indulgence  and  nepotism;  the  seeking  of  virtue  becomes  self-right- 
eousness and  self-sulHciency.  Kaftan,  Dogmatik,  323 —  "Jesus  gratits  that  even  the 
heathen  and  sinners  love  those  who  love  them.  But  family  love  becomes  family  pride ; 
patriotism  comes  to  stand  for  country  right  or  Avrong ;  happiness  in  one's  calling  leads 
to  class  distinctions." 

Dante,  in  his  Divine  Comedy,  divides  the  Inferno  into  three  great  sections :  those  in 
which  are  punished,  respectively,  incontinence,  bestiality,  and  malice.  Incontinence  = 
sin  of  the  heart,  the  emotions,  the  affectitms.  Lower  down  is  found  bestiality  =  sin  of 
the  head,  the  thoughts,  the  mind,  as  infidelity  and  heresy.  Lowest  of  all  is  malice  =  sin 
of  the  will,  deliberate  rebellion,  fraud  and  treachery.  So  we  are  taught  that  the  heart 
carries  the  iiUellect  with  it,  and  that  the  sin  of  unbelief  gradually  deepens  into  the 
intensity  of  malice.  See  A.  H.  Strong,  Great  Poets  and  their  Theology,  133— "Dante 
teachesusthat  sin  is  the  self-perversion  of  the  will.  If  there  is  any  thought  fundamental 
to  his  system,  it  is  the  thought  of  freedom.  Man  is  not  a  waif  swept  ii-resistibly  down- 
ward on  the  current ;  he  is  a  being  endowed  with  power  to  resist,  and  therefore  guilty 
if  he  yields.  Sin  is  not  misfortune,  or  disease,  or  natural  necessity ;  it  is  wilfulness,  and 
crime,  and  self-dcstruotion.  The  Divine  Comedy  is,  beyond  all  other  poems,  the  poem 
of  conscience  ;  and  this  could  not  be,  if  it  did  not  recognize  man  as  a  free  agent,  the 
responsible  cause  of  his  own  evU  actsand  his  own  evil  state."  See  also  Harris,  iu  Jour. 
Spec.  Philos.,  21 :  350-151;  Dinsmore,  Atonement  in  Literature  and  Life,  69-86. 

In  Greek  tragedy,  says  Prof.  Wm.  Arnold  Stevens,  tlie  one  sin  which  the  gods  hated 
and  would  not  pardon  was  uppis  —  obstinate  self-assertion  of  mind  or  will,  absence  of 
reverence  and  humility — of  which  we  have  an  illustration  in  Ajax.  George 
MacDonald :  "  A  man  may  be  possessed  of  himself,  as  of  a  devil."  Shakespeare  depicts 
this  insolence  of  infatuation  iu  Shylock,  Macbeth,  and  Richard  III.   Troilus  and  Cres- 
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sida,  4:4  —  "  Something  may  be  done  that  we  will  not ;  And  sometimes  we  are  devils  to 
ourselves.  When  we  will  tempt  the  frailty  of  our  powers.  Presuming  on  their  change- 
ful potency."  Yet  Robert  G.  IngersoU  said  that  Shakespeare  holds  crime  to  be  the 
mistake  of  ignorance !  N.  P.  Willis,  Parrhasius :  "  How  Uke  a  mounting  devil  in  the 
heart  Rules  unrestrained  ambition  ! " 

(  6  )  Even  in  the  nobler  forms  of  unregenerate  life,  the  princij^le  of  self- 
ishness is  to  be  regarded  as  manifesting  itself  in  the  jsreference  of  lower 
ends  to  that  of  God's  proposing.  Others  are  loved  with  idolatrous  affection 
because  these  others  are  regarded  as  a  jjart  of  self.  That  the  selfish  ele- 
ment is  present  even  here,  is  evident  ui)on  considering  that  such  affection 
does  not  seek  the  highest  interest  of  its  object,  that  it  often  ceases  when 
unreturned,  and  that  it  sacrifices  to  its  own  gi-atifi cation  the  claims  of  God 
and  his  law. 

Even  in  the  mother's  idolatry  of  her  child,  the  explorer's  devotion  to  science,  the 
sailor's  risk  of  his  life  to  save  another's,  the  gratification  sought  may  be  that  of  a  lower 
instinct  or  desire,  and  any  substitution  of  a  lower  for  the  highest  object  is  non-con- 
formity to  law,  and  therefore  sin.  H.  B.  Smith,  System  Theology,  377  — "Some  lower 
alfcction  is  supreme."  And  the  underlying  motive  which  leads  to  this  substitution  is 
eelf-gratiflcalion.  There  is  no  siicli  thing  as  disinterested  sin,  for  "  every  one  that  lovetli  is 
begotten  of  God  "  (lJohn4:7).  ThoniasHughes,  The  Manliness  of  Christ :  Much  of  the  heroism 
of  battle  is  simply  "resolution  in  the  actors  to  have  their  way,  contempt  for  ease, 
animal  courage  which  we  share  with  the  bulldog  and  the  weasel,  intense  assertion  of 
individual  will  and  force,  avowal  of  the  rough-handed  man  that  he  has  that  in  him 
which  enables  him  to  defy  pain  and  danger  and  death." 

Mozley  on  Hhinco  White,  in  Essays,  3 :  143 :  Truth  may  be  souglit  in  order  to  absorb 
truth  in  self,  not  for  the  sake  of  absorbing  self  in  truth.  So  lilanco  White,  in  spite  of 
the  i)ain  of  separating  from  old  views  and  friends,  lived  for  the  selfish  pleasure  of 
new  discovery,  till  all  his  early  faith  vanished,  and  even  immortality  seemed  a  dream. 
He  falsely  thought  that  the  pain  he  suffered  in  giving  up  old  beliefs  was  evidence  of 
self-sacriflce  with  which  God  must  be  pleased,  whereas  it  was  the  inevitable  pain  which 
attends  the  victory  of  selfishness.  Robert  Browning,  Paracelsus,  81  —  "I  still  uuist 
hoard,  and  heap,  and  class  all  truths  With  one  ulterior  purpose  :  I  must  know  !  Would 
God  translate  me  to  his  throne,  believe  That  I  should  only  listen  to  his  words  To  further 
my  own  ends."  F.  W.  Robertson  on  Genesis,  57  —  "  He  who  sacrifices  his  sense  of  right, 
his  conscience,  for  another,  sacrifices  the  God  within  him;  he  is  not  sacrificing  self. 
....  He  who  prefers  his  dearest  friend  or  his  beloved  child  to  the  call  of  duty,  will  soon 
show  that  he  prefei"s  himself  to  his  dearest  friend,  and  would  not  sacrifice  himself  for 
his  cliild."    III.,  91  — "In  those  who  love  little,  love  [for  finite  beings]  is  a  primary 

atl'ection,  —  a  secondary,  in  those  who  love  much The  only  true  affection  is  that 

wiiich  is  subordinate  to  a  higher."  True  love  is  love  for  the  soul  and  its  highest,  its 
eternal,  interests ;  love  that  seeks  to  make  it  holy ;  love  for  the  sake  of  God  and  for  the 
accomplishment  of  God's  idea  in  his  creation. 

Although  we  cannot,  with  Augustine,  call  the  virtues  of  the  heathen  "splendid 
vices"- for  they  were  relatively  good  and  useful, —  they  still,  excei)t  in  possible 
instances  where  God's  Spirit  wrought  upon  the  heart,  were  illustrations  of  a  morality 
divorced  from  love  to  God,  were  lacking  in  the  most  essential  element  demanded  by  the 
law,  were  therefore  infected  with  sin.  Since  the  law  judges  all  action  by  the  heart  from 
which  it  springs,  no  action  of  the  unregenerate  can  be  other  than  sin.  The  ebony-tree 
is  white  in  its  outer  circles  of  woody  fibre ;  at  heart  it  is  black  as  ink.  Thei-e  is  no 
unselfishness  in  the  unregenerate  heart,  apart  from  the  divine  enlightenment  and 
energizing.  Self-sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  self  is  selfishness  after  all.  Professional  burg- 
lars and  bank-robbers  are  often  carefully  abstemious  in  their  personal  habits,  and  they 
deny  themselves  the  use  of  liquor  and  tobacco  while  in  the  active  practice  of  their 
trade.  Herron,  The  Larger  Christ,  47  —  "  It  is  as  truly  immoral  to  seek  truth  out  of 
mere  love  of  knowing  it,  as  it  is  to  seek  money  out  of  love  to  gain.  Truth  sought  for 
truth's  sake  is  an  intellectual  vice ;  it  is  spiritual  covetousness.  It  is  an  idolatry,  set- 
ting up  the  worship  of  abstractions  and  generalities  in  place  of  the  living  God." 

( e  )  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  side  by  side  with  the  selfish 
will,  and  striving  against  it,  is  the  power  of  Christ,  the  immanent  God, 
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imparting  aspirations  and  impulses  foreign  to  iinregenerate  liumanity,  and 
preparing  the  way  for  the  soul's  surrender  to  truth  and  righteousness. 

Rom.  8  :  7  —  "  the  mind  of  the  flesh  is  enmity  against  God  " ;  Acts  17 :  27,  28  —  "  he  is  not  far  from  each  one  of  us : 
for  in  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  oar  being  " ;  Rom.  2:4  —  "the  goodness  of  God  leadeth  thee  to  repentance  "  ; 
John  1 :  9  —  "the  light  which  lighteth  every  man."  Many  g-eaerous  traits  and  acts  of  self-sacrilice 
in  the  unregoncrate  must  be  a.scribed  to  the  prevenieut  grace  of  God  and  to  the 
enlig-htening  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  A  mother,  during  the  Russian  famine, 
g-ave  to  her  children  all  the  little  supply  of  food  that  came  to  her  in  the  distribution, 
and  died  that  they  mif^fht  live.  In  her  decision  to  sacrifice  herself  for  her  offspring  she 
may  have  found  her  probation  and  may  have  surrendered  herself  to  God.  The  impulse 
to  make  the  sacrifice  may  have  been  due  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  her  yielding  may  have 
been  esscntiiilly  an  act  of  saving  faith.  In  Mark  10  :21,  22  —  "ind  Jesus  looking  upon  him  loved  him 
...  he  went  away  sorrowful "  —  our  Lord  apparently  loved  the  young  man,  not  only  for  his 
gifts,  his  efforts,  and  his  possibilities,  but  also  for  the  manifest  working  in  him  of  the 
divine  Sjiirit,  even  while  in  his  natural  character  he  was  without  God  and  without  love, 
self-ignorant,  self-righteous,  and  self-seeking. 

Paul,  in  like  manner,  before  his  conversion,  loved  and  desired  righteousness,  provided 
only  that  this  righteousness  might  be  the  product  and  achievement  of  his  own  will  and 
might  reflect  honor  on  himself;  in  short,  provided  only  that  self  might  still  be  upper- 
most. To  be  dependent  for  righteousness  upon  another  was  abhorrent  to  him.  And 
yet  this  verj'  impulse  toward  righteousness  may  have  been  due  to  the  divine  Spirit 
within  him.  On  Paul's  experience  before  conversion,  see  B.  D.  Burton,  Bib.  "World, 
Jan.  1893.  Peter  objected  to  the  washing  of  his  feet  by  Jesus  (John  13:8 ),  not  because  it 
humbled  the  Master  too  much  in  the  eyes  of  the  disciple,  but  because  it  humbled  the 
disciple  too  much  in  his  own  eyes.  Pfleiderer,  Philos.  Religion,  1  :  218  —  "Sin  is  the 
violation  of  the  God-willed  moral  order  of  the  world  by  the  self-will  of  the  individual." 
Tophel  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  17  — "You  would  deeply  wound  him  [  the  average  sinner  ] 
if  you  told  him  that  his  heart,  full  of  sin,  is  an  object  of  horror  to  the  holiness  of  God." 
The  impulse  to  repentance,  as  well  as  the  impulse  to  righteousness,  is  the  product,  not 
of  man's  own  nature,  but  of  the  Christ  within  him  who  is  moving  him  to  seek 
salvation. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  wrote  to  Robert  Browning  after  she  had  accepted  his  proposal  of 
marriage:  "Henceforth  I  am  yours  for  everything  but  to  do  you  harm."  George 
Harris,  Moral  Evolution,  138  —  "Love  seeks  the  true  good  of  the  person  loved.  It  will 
not  minister  in  an  unworthy  way  to  afford  a  temporary  pleasure.  It  will  not  approve 
or  tolerate  that  which  is  wrong.  It  will  not  encourage  the  coarse,  base  passions  of  the 
one  loved.  It  condemns  impurity,  falsehood,  selfishness.  A  parent  does  not  really 
love  his  child  if  he  tolerates  the  self-indulgence,  and  does  not  correct  or  punish  the 
faults,  of  the  child."  Hutton :  "  You  might  as  well  say  that  it  is  a  fit  subject  for  art 
to  paint  the  morbid  exstasy  of  cannibals  over  their  horrid  feasts,  as  to  paint  lust  with- 
out love.  If  you  are  to  delineate  man  at  all,  you  must  delineate  him  with  his  human 
nature,  and  therefore  you  can  never  omit  from  any  worthy  picture  that  conscience 
which  is  its  crown." 

Tennyson,  in  In  Memorlam,  speaks  of  "Fantastic  beauty  such  as  lurks  In  some  wild 
poet  when  he  works  Without  a  conscience  or  an  aim."  Such  work  may  be  due  to  mere 
human  nature.  But  the  lofty  work  of  true  creative  genius,  and  the  still  loftier  acts  of 
men  still  unregenerate  but  conscientious  and  self-sacrificing,  must  be  explained  by  the 
working  in  them  of  the  immanent  Christ,  the  life  and  light  of  men.  James  Martineau, 
Study,  1:20  —  "  Conscience  may  act  as  human,  before  it  is  discovered  to  be  divine." 
See  J.  D.  Stoops,  in  Jour.  Philos.,  Psych.,  and  Sci.  Meth.,  2 :  512—  "  If  there  is  a  divine 
life  over  and  above  the  separate  streams  of  individual  lives,  the  welling  up  of  this  larger 
life  in  the  experience  of  the  individual  is  precisely  the  point  of  contact  between  the 
individual  person  and  God."  Caird,  Fund.  Ideas  of  Christianity,  2:122  — "It  is  this 
divine  element  in  man,  this  relationship  to  God,  which  gives  to  sin  its  darkest  and 
direst  complexion.  For  such  a  life  is  the  turning  of  alight  brighter  than  the  sun  into 
darkness,  the  squandering  or  bartering  away  of  a  boundless  wealth,  the  suicidal  abase- 
ment, to  the  things  that  perish,  of  a  nature  destined  by  its  very  constitution  and 
structure  for  participation  in  the  very  being  and  blessedness  of  God." 

On  the  various  forms  of  sin  as  manifestations  of  selfishness,  see  Julius  MiUler,  Doct. 
Sin,  1  :  14"  182;  Jonathan  Edwards,  Works,  2  :  208,  309;  Philippi,  Glaubenslehre,  3  :  5,  6; 
Baird,  Elohim  Revealed,  24:>-262;  Stewart,  Active  and  Moral  Powers,  11-91 ;  Hopkins, 
Moral  Science,  86-150.    On  the  Roman  Catholic  "  Seven  Deadly  Sins "  ( Pride,  Envy, 
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Anger,  Sloth,  Avarice,  Gluttony,  Lust ),  see  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Eorchenlexikon,  and 
Orby  Shipley,  Theory  about  Sin,  preface,  xvi-xviii. 

C.     This  view  accords  best  -natli  Scripture. 

(  a  )  The  law  requires  love  to  God  as  its  all-embracing  requirement.  (  b  ) 
The  holiness  of  Christ  consisted  in  this,  that  he  sought  not  his  own  will  or 
glory,  but  made  God  his  supreme  end.  (  c )  The  Christian  is  one  who  has 
ceased  to  live  for  self,  (d)  The  tempter's  promise  is  a  promise  of  selfish 
independence,  (e)  The  prodigal  separates  himself  from  his  father,  and 
seeks  his  own  interest  and  pleasure.  (/)  The  "man  of  sin"  illustrates 
the  nature  of  sin,  in  "opposing  and  exalting  himself  against  all  that  is 
caUed  God." 

( a  )  Mat.  22 :  37-39  —  the  command  of  love  to  God  and  man ;  Rom.  13 : 8-10  —  "  love  therefore  is  the 
fulfilment  of  the  law  "  ;  Gal.  5  :  14  —  "  the  whole  law  is  fulfilled  in  one  word,  even  in  this :  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself  ";  James2:8  —  "  the  royal  law."  (h)  John5:30  —  "my  judgment  is  righteous;  because  I  seek  not  mine 
own  will,  but  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me  " ;  7 :  18  —  "  He  that  speaketh  from  himself  sceketh  his  own  glory :  but  he 
that  secketh  the  glory  of  him  that  sent  him,  the  same  is  true,  and  no  unrighteousness  is  in  him ' ' ;  Rom.  15  :  3  -  -  "  Christ 
also  pleased  not  himself."  (  c  )  Rom.  U  :  7 — "none  of  us  liveth  to  himself^  and  none  dieth  to  himself" ;  2  Cor.  5 :  15  — 
"  he  died  for  all,  that  they  that  live  should  no  longer  live  unt«  themselves,  but  unto  him  who  for  their  sakes  died  and 
rose  again"  ;  Gal.  2:  20 —  "I  have  been  crucified  with  Christ;  and  it  is  no  longer  I  that  live,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me." 
Contnast  2Tim.3:2 — "lovers  of  self."  {d)  Gen.  3  : 5— "ye  shall  boas  God,  knowing  good  and  evil."  (  f  )  Luke 
15 :  12, 13  —  "  give  me  the  portion  of  thy  substance  ....  gathered  all  together  and  took  his  journey  into  a  far  country." 
(/ )  2  Thess.  2  :  3,  4  —  "  the  man  of  sin  ... .  the  son  of  perdition,  he  that  opposeth  and  eialteth  himself  against  all  that 
is  called  God  or  that  is  worshipped  ;  so  that  he  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  setting  himself  forth  as  God." 

Contrast  "the  man  of  sin"  who  "eialteth  himself"  (2  Thess.  2:3,  i)  with  the  Sou  of  God  who  "emp- 
tied himself"  (PhiL  2  : 7).  On  "the  man  of  sin",  see  AVm.  Arnold  Stevens,  in  Bap.  Quar.  Rev., 
July,  1889 :  328-360.  Ritoliie,  Darwin,  and  Hegel,  24  —  "  We  are  conscious  of  sin,  because 
wo  know  that  our  true  self  is  God,  from  whom  we  ai'e  severed.  No  ethics  is  possible 
unless  we  recognize  an  ideal  for  all  human  effort  in  the  presence  of  tlie  eternal  Self  which 
any  account  of  conduct  i)resupposes."  John  Caird,  Fund.  Ideas  of  Christianity,  2 :  53-73 
—  "  Here,  as  in  all  oi-ganic  life,  the  individual  member  or  organ  has  no  independent  or 
exclusive  life,  and  the  attempt  to  attain  to  it  is  fatal  to  itself."  Milton  describes  man 
as  "  affecting  Godhead,  and  so  losing  all."  Of  the  siimer,  we  may  say  with  Shakespeare, 
Coriolanus,  5 : 4  —  "  He  wants  nothing  of  a  god  but  eternity  and  a  heaven  to  throne  in. 
....  There  is  no  more  mei-cy  in  him  than  there  is  milk  in  a  male  tiger."  No  one  of  us, 
then,  can  sign  too  early  "  the  declaration  of  dependence."  Both  Old  School  and  New 
School  theologians  agree  that  sin  is  selfishness;  see  Bellamy,  Hopkins,  Emmons,  the 
younger  Edwards,  Finney,  Taylor.    See  also  A.  H.  Strong,  Christ  in  Creation,  287-292. 

Sin,  therefore,  is  not  merely  a  negative  thing,  or  an  absence  of  love  to 
God.  It  is  a  fundamental  and  i)ositive  choice  or  preference  of  self  instead 
of  God,  a«  the  object  of  aifection  and  the  supreme  end  of  being.  Instead 
of  making  God  the  centre  of  his  life,  svuTcndering  himself  unconditionally 
to  God  and  possessing  himself  only  in  subordination  to  God's  will,  the  sin- 
ner makes  self  the  centre  of  his  life,  sets  himself  directly  against  God,  and 
constitutes  his  own  interest  the  supreme  motive  and  his  own  wiU  the 
supreme  rule. 

We  may  follow  Dr.  E.  G.  Robinson  in  saying  that,  whUe  sin  as  a  state 
is  unlikeness  to  God,  as  a  principle  is  opi^osition  to  God,  and  as  an  act  is 
transgression  of  God's  law,  the  essence  of  it  always  and  everywhere  is 
selfishness.  It  is  therefore  not  something  external,  or  the  result  of  comjiul- 
sion  from  without ;  it  is  a  dej^ravity  of  the  affections  and  a  i^erversion  of  the 
will,  which  constitutes  man's  inmost  character. 

See  Harris,  in  Bib.  Sac,  18  :  148  —  "  Sin  is  essentially  egoism  or  selflsm,  putting  self 
in  God's  place.  It  has  four  principal  characteristics  or  manifestations:  (1)  self-suffi- 
ciency, instead  of  faith ;  ( 2 )  self-wiU,  instead  of  submission ;  ( 3 )  self-seeking,  instead  of 
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benevolence;  (4)  self-rig-hteousness,  instead  of  humility  and  reverence."  All  sin  is 
either  explicit  or  implicit  "enmity  against  God"  (Rom.8:7).  All  true  confessions  are  lilie 
David's  ( Ps.  51 : 4 )  —  "  Agaiast  thee,  thee  only,  have  I  sinned,  And  done  that  which  is  evil  in  thy  sight."  Of  all 
sinner's  it  might  be  said  that  they  "Fight  neither  with  small  nor  great,  save  only  with  the  king  of  Israel " 
( 1  K.  22 :  31 ). 

Not  every  sinner  is  conscious  of  this  enmity.  Sin  is  a  principle  in  course  of  develop- 
ment. It  is  not  yet  "  full-grown  "  (Jamesl:15  —  "the  sin,  when  it  is  full-grown,  bringeth  forth  death"). 
Even  now,  as  James  Martineau  has  said :  "  If  it  could  be  known  that  God  wiis  dead,  the 
news  would  cause  but  little  excitement  in  the  streets  of  London  and  Paris."  Hut  this 
indifference  easily  grows,  in  the  presence  of  threatening  and  penalty,  into  violent  hatred 
to  God  and  positive  defiance  of  his  law.  If  the  sin  which  is  now  hidden  in  the  sinner's 
heai't  were  but  jiermitted  to  develop  itself  according-  to  its  own  nature,  it  would  hurl 
the  Almighty  from  his  tlironc,  and  Avould  set  up  its  own  kingdom  upon  tlie  ruins  of 
the  moral  universe.  Sin  is  world-destroying,  as  well  as  God-destroying,  for  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  conditions  which  make  being  as  a  whole  possible ;  see  Royce,  World 
and  Individual,  3 :  366 ;  Dwight,  Works,  sermon  80. 


SECTION   III. — UNIVERSALITY   OF   SIN. 

We  have  sliown  that  sin  is  a  state,  a  state  of  the  will,  a  selfish  state  of 
the  will.  We  now  proceed  to  show  that  this  selfish  state  of  the  will  is 
UJiiversal.  We  divide  oiu'  proof  iuto  two  jjarts.  lu  the  first,  we  regarel 
sin  in  its  aspect  as  conscious  violation  of  law  ;  in  the  second,  in  its  aspect 
as  a  bias  of  the  nature  to  evil,  prior  to  or  underlying  consciousness. 

I.     Every  human  being  who  has  arrived  at  moral  consciousness 

HAS  committed  ACTS,  OR  CHERISHED  DISPOSITIONS,  CONTRARY  TO  THE 
DIVINE   LAW. 

1.     Proof  from,  Scripture. 

The  universality  of  transgression  is  : 

( a  )  Set  f  oi-th  in  direct  statements  of  Scripture. 

1  K.  8  :  46  —  "  there  is  no  man  that  sinneth  not"  ;  Ps.  143  :  2 —  "enter  not  into  judgment  with  thy  servant ;  For  in 
thy  sight  no  man  living  is  righteous  "  ;  Prov.  20 :  9  —  "  Who  can  say,  I  have  made  lay  heart  clean,  I  am  pure  from  my 
sin  ?  "  Eccl.  7  :  20  — "Surely  there  is  not  a  righteous  man  upon  earth,  that  doeth  good,  and  sinneth  not "  ;  Luke  U :  13  — 
"If  ye,  then,  being  evil"  ;  Rom.  3  :  10,  12 —  "There  is  none  righteous,  no,  not  one  ...  .  There  is  none  that  doeth  good, 
no,  not  so  much  as  one  "  ;  19,  20  —  "  that  every  mouth  may  be  stopped,  and  all  the  world  may  be  brought  under  the  judg- 
ment of  God  :  because  by  the  works  of  the  law  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  his  sight ;  for  through  the  law  cometh  the 
knowledge  of  sin  "  ;  23  —  "for  all  have  sinned,  and  fall  short  of  the  glory  of  God  "  ;  Gal.  3  :  22  —  "  the  scripture  shut  up 
all  things  under  sin  "  ;  James  3 : 2 — "For  in  many  things  we  all  stumble  "  ;  1  John  1  :  8 — "  If  we  say  that  we  have  no 
sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us."  Compare  Mat.  6:12  — "forgive  ns  our  debts" — given  as  a 
prayer  for  all  men ;  14  — "if  ye  forgive  men  their  trespasses " — the  condition  of  our  own  forgiveness. 

(  6 )  Implied  in  declarations  of  the  universal  need  of  atonement,  regen- 
eration, and  repentance. 

Universal  need  of  atonement :  Mark  16 :  16  —  "  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved  "  ( Mark 
16 : 9-1^0,  though  probably  not  written  by  Mark,  is  nevertheless  of  (lanonical  authority) ; 
John  3  :  16  —  "  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  him  should  not 
perish  "  ;  6 :  50  —  "  This  Ls  the  bread  which  cometh  down  out  of  heaven,  that  a  man  may  eat  thereof,  and  not  die  "  ; 
12  :  47  —  "I  came  not  to  judge  the  world,  but  to  save  the  world  "  ;  Acts  4 :  12  —  "in  none  other  is  there  salvation :  for 
neither  is  there  any  other  name  under  heaven,  that  is  given  among  men,  wherein  we  must  be  saved."    Universal 

need  of  regeneration  :  John  3  : 3,  5  —  "  Except  one  be  bom  anew,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God 

Except  one  be  bom  of  water  and  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God."  Universal  need  of  repen- 
tance:  Acts  17  :  30 —  "  commandeth  men  that  they  should  all  every  where  repent."  Yet  Mrs.  Mary  Baker 
G.  Eddy,  in  her  "  Unity  of  Good,"  speaks  of  "  the  illusion  which  calls  sin  real  and  man 
a  sinner  needing  a  Savior." 
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(c)  Showu  from  the  condemnation  resting  upon  all  who  do  not  accejit 
Christ. 

John  3  :  18  —  "he  that  believeth  not  hath  been  judged  already,  because  he  hath  not  beliered  on  the  name  of  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  God  " ;  36  —  "  he  that  obeyeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life,  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him  " ; 
Compare  1  John  5  :  19  — "  the  whole  world  Ueth  in  [  i.  e.,  in  union  with  ]  the  evil  one  "  ;  see  Annotated 
Paragraph  Bible,  i»i loco.  Kaftan,  Dogmatik,  318  — "Law  requires  love  to  God.  This 
implies  love  to  our  neighbor,  not  only  abstaining-  from  all  injury  to  him,  but  righteous- 
ness in  all  our  relations,  forgiving  instead  of  requiting,  help  to  enemies  as  well  as 
friends  in  all  salutary  ways,  self-discipline,  avoidance  of  all  sensuous  immoderation, 
subjection  of  all  sensuous  activity  as  means  for  spiritual  ends  in  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  all  this,  not  as  a  mat4«r  of  outward  conduct  merely,  but  from  the  heart  and  as  the 
satisfaction  of  one's  own  will  and  desire.  This  is  the  will  of  God  respecting  us,  which 
Jesus  has  revealed  and  of  which  he  is  the  example  in  his  life.  Instead  of  this,  man 
universally  seeks  to  promote  his  own  life,  pleasure,  and  honor." 

(d)  Consistent  with  those  passages  which  at  first  sight  seem  to  ascribe 
to  certain  men  a  goodness  which  renders  them  acceptable  to  God,  where  a 
closer  examination  will  show  that  in  each  ease  the  goodness  supposed  is  a 
merely  imperfect  and  fancied  goodness,  a  goodness  of  mere  aspiration  and 
impulse  due  to  i^reliminary  worldugs  of  God's  Spirit,  or  a  goodness  result- 
ing from  the  trust  of  a  conscious  sinner  in  God's  method  of  salvation. 

In  Mat.  9  :  12  —  "They  that  are  whole  have  no  need  of  a  physician,  but  they  that  are  sick" — Jesus  means 
those  who  in  their  own  esteem  are  whole;  c/.  13  —  " I  came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners "  = 
"  if  any  were  truly  righteous,  they  would  not  need  my  salvation  ;  if  they  think  them- 
selves so,  they  will  not  care  to  seek  it "  ( An.  Par.  Bib. ).  In  Luke  10 :  30-37  —  the  parable  of 
the  good  Samaritan  — Jesus  intimates,  not  that  the  good  Samaritan  was  not  a  sinner, 
but  that  there  were  saved  siimeis  outside  of  the  bounds  of  Israel.  In  Acts  10: 35  —  "inev«ry 
nation  he  that  feareth  him,  and  worketh  righteousness,  is  acceptable  to  him"  —  Peter  declares,  not  that  Cor- 
nelius was  not  a  sinner,  but  that  God  had  accepted  him  through  Christ ;  Cornelius  was 
already  justified,  but  he  needed  to  know  (1)  that  he  was  saved,  and  (2)  how  he  was 
saved  ;  and  Peter  was  sent  to  tell  him  of  the  fact,  and  of  the  method,  of  his  salvation 
in  Christ.  In  Rom.  2 :  U  —  "  for  when  Gentiles  that  have  not  the  law  do  by  nature  the  things  of  the  law,  these,  not 
having  the  law,  are  a  law  unto  themselves"  — it  is  only  said  that  in  certain  I'especfts  the  obedience 
of  these  Gentiles  shows  that  they  have  an  unwritten  law  in  their  h(>arts ;  it  is  not  Siiid 
that  they  perfectly  obey  the  law  and  therefore  have  no  sin  —  for  Paul  saj's  immediately 
after  (  Rom.  3:9)  —  "we  before  laid  to  the  chaise  both  of  Jews  and  Greeks,  that  they  are  all  under  sin." 

So  with  regard  to  the  words  "  perfect  "  and  "  upright, "  as  applied  to  godly  men.  "We  shall 
see,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  doctrine  ot  Sanctification,  that  the  word  "perfect,"  as 
applied  to  spiritual  conditions  alreadj-  attained,  signifies  only  a  relative  perfection, 
equivtUent  to  sincere  piety  or  maturity  of  Christian  judgment,  in  other  words,  the  per- 
fection of  a  sinner  who  has  long  trusted  in  Christ,  and  in  whom  Christ  has  o\ercome 
his  chief  defects  of  character.  See  1  Cor.  2:6  —  "we  speak  wisdom  among  the  perfect "  (  Am.  Rev.: 
"  among  them  that  are  fuU-grown  ") ;  Phil.  3 :  15  —  "  Let  us  therefore,  as  many  as  are  perfect,  be  thus  minded  "  —  i.e., 
to  i)ress  toward  the  goal  — a  goal  expressly  said  by  the  apostles  to  be  not  yet  attained 
(v.  12-14). 

"  Est  deus  in  nobis ;  agitante  calescimus  illo."  God  is  the  "spark  that  fires  our  clay." 
S.  S.  Times,  Sept.  21, 1901 :  C09  — "  Humanity  is  better  and  worse  than  men  have  painted  it. 
There  has  been  a  kind  of  theological  pessimism  in  denouncing  human  sinfulness,  which 
has  been  blind  to  the  abounding  love  and  patience  and  courage  and  fidelity  to  duty 
among  men."  A.  H.  Strong,  Christ  in  Creation,  287-290  —  "There  is  a  natural  life  of 
Christ,  and  that  life  pulses  and  throbs  in  all  men  everj'where.  All  men  are  created  in 
Christ,  before  they  are  recreated  in  him.  The  whole  race  lives,  moves,  and  has  its  being 
in  him,  for  he  is  the  soul  of  its  soul  and  the  life  of  its  Ufe."  To  Christ  then,  and  not  to 
unaided  human  nature,  we  attribute  the  noble  impulses  of  uni-egenerate  men.  These 
impulses  are  drawings  of  his  SiJirit,  moving  men  to  repentance.  But  they  are  influ- 
ences of  his  grace  which,  if  resisted,  leave  the  soul  in  more  than  its  original  darkness. 

2.  Proof  from,  history,  observation,  and  the  common  judgm,ent  of 
mankind. 

(  a  )  History  witnesses  to  the  universality  of  sin,  in  its  accounts  of  the 
universal  prevalence  of  priesthood  and  sacrifice. 
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See  references  in  Luthardt,  Fund.  Truths,  161-17:^,  335-339.  Baptist  Review,  1883 : 343  — 
"Plutarch  si)eaks  of  tlie  tear-staiued  eyes,  the  pallid  and  woe-beg-onc  countenances 
which  he  sees  at  the  public  altars,  men  rolling-  themselves  in  the  mire  and  confessing 
their  sins.  Among  the  common  people  the  duU  feeling  of  guilt  was  too  real  to  be 
shaken  off  or  laughed  away." 

(  6  )  Every  man  knows  himself  to  have  come  short  of  moral  i^erfection, 
and,  in  j^roportion  to  his  experience  of  the  world,  recognizes  the  fact  that 
every  other  man  has  come  short  of  it  also. 

Chinese  proverb  :  "  There  are  but  two  good  men ;  one  is  dead,  and  the  other  is  not  yet 
boin."  Idaho  proverb:  "The  only  good  Indian  is  a  dead  Indian."  But  the  proverb 
applies  to  the  white  man  also.  Dr.  Jacob  Chamberlain,  the  missionary,  said  :  "  I  never 
but  once  in  India  heard  a  man  deny  that  he  was  a  sinner.  But  once  a  Brahmin  inter- 
rupted me  and  said  :  *■  I  deny  your  premisses.  I  am  not  a  sinner.  I  do  not  need  to  do 
better. '  For  a  moment  I  was  abashed.  Then  I  said  :  '  But  what  do  your  neighbors 
say  ? '  Thereupon  one  ci-ied  out :  '  He  cheated  me  in  trading  hoi-ses ' ;  another :  '  He 
defrauded  a  widow  of  her  inheritance.'  The  Brahmin  went  out  of  the  house,  and  I 
never  saw  him  again."  A  great  nephew  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  Joseph  Sheridan 
Le  Fanu,  when  a  child,  wrote  in  a  few  lines  an  "  Essay  on  the  Life  of  Man,"  which  ran 
as  follows :  "  A  man's  life  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  distinct  parts :  the  first 
when  he  is  contriving  and  planning  all  kinds  of  villainy  and  rascality, —that  is  the 
period  of  youth  and  innocence.  In  the  second,  he  is  found  putting  in  practice  all  the 
villainy  and  rascality  he  has  contrived,—  that  is  the  flower  of  mankind  and  prime  of 
life.  The  third  and  last  period  is  that  when  he  is  making  his  soul  and  preparing  for 
another  woi-ld,—  that  is  the  period  of  dotage." 

( c)  The  common  judgment  of  mankind  declares  that  there  is  an  element 
of  selfishness  in  every  human  heart,  and  that  every  man  is  prone  to  some 
form  of  sin.  This  common  judgment  is  expressed  in  the  maxims:  "No 
man  is  perfect";  "Every  man  has  his  weak  side",  or  "his  price"  ;  and 
every  great  name  in  literature  has  attested  its  truth. 

Seneca,  De  Ira,  3 :  26  —  "  We  are  all  wicked.  What  one  blames  in  another  he  will  find 
in  his  own  bosom.  We  live  among  the  wicked,  ourselves  being  wicked  "  ;  Ep.,  33  —  "  No 
one  has  strength  of  himself  to  emerge  [from  this  wickedness]  ;  some  one  must  needs 
hold  forth  a  hand ;  some  one  must  draw  us  out."  Ovid,  Met.,  7  :  19  —  "  I  see  the  things 
that  are  better  and  I  approve  them,  yet  I  follow  the  worse  ....  We  strive  even  after 
that  which  is  forbidden,  and  we  desire  the  things  that  are  denied."  Cicero :  "  Nature 
has  given  us  faint  sparks  of  knowledge ;  we  extinguish  them  by  our  immoralities." 

Shakespeare,  Othello,  3:3—"  Where's  that  palace  whereinto  foul  things  Sometimes 
intrude  not?  Who  has  a  breast  so  pure.  But  some  uncleanly  apprehensions  keep  leets 
[meetings  in  court]  and  law-days,  and  in  sessions  sit  With  meditations  lawful?" 
Henry  VI.,  II :  3  :  3  —  "  Forbear  to  judge,  for  we  are  sinners  all."  Hamlet,  2  :  2,  com- 
pares God's  influence  to  the  sun  which  "  breeds  maggots  in  a  dead  dog.  Kissing  car- 
rion,"— that  is,  God  is  no  more  responsible  for  the  corruption  in  man's  heart  and  the 
evil  that  comes  from  it,  than  the  sun  is  responsible  for  the  maggots  which  its  heat 
breeds  in  a  dead  dog;  3:1  — "We  are  arrant  knaves  all."  Timon  of  Athens,  1:3  — 
''  Who  lives  that 's  not  depraved  or  depraves  ?  " 

Goethe:  "I  see  no  fault  committed  which  I  too  might  not  have  committed."  Dr. 
Johnson :  "  Every  man  knows  that  of  himself  which  he  dare  not  tell  to  his  dearest 
friend."  Thackeray  showed  himself  a  master  in  Action  by  having  no  heroes  ;  the  para- 
gons of  \artue  belonged  to  a  cruder  age  of  romance.  So  George  Eliot  represents  life 
correctly  by  setting  before  us  no  perfect  characters;  all  act  from  mixed  motives. 
Carlyle,  hero-worshiper  as  he  was  inclined  to  be,  is  said  to  have  become  disgusted  with 
each  of  his  heroes  before  he  finished  his  biography.  Emerson  said  that  to  understand 
any  crime,  he  had  only  to  look  into  his  own  heart.  Robert  Burns :  "  God  knows  I  'm 
no  thing  I  would  be.  Nor  am  I  even  the  thing  I  could  be."  Huxley :  "  The  best  men  of 
the  best  epochs  are  simply  those  who  make  the  fewest  blunders  and  commit  the  fewest 
sins."  And  he  speaks  of  "the  infinite  wickedness"  which  has  attended  the  course  of 
human  history.  Matthew  Arnold :  "  What  mortal,  when  he  saw,  Life's  voyage  done, 
hia  heavenly  Friend,  Could  ever  yet  dare  tell  him  fearlessly :—  I  have  kept  uninfringed 
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my  nature's  law :  The  inly  written  chart  thou  g'avest  me,  to  guide  me,  I  have  kept  by 
to  the  end?  "  Walter  Bcsant,  Children  of  Gibeon  :  "  The  men  of  ability  do  not  desire  a 
system  in  which  thej^  shall  not  be  able  to  do  good  to  themselvea  first."  "  Ready  to 
offer  praise  and  prayer  on  Sunday,  if  on  Monday  they  may  g-o  into  the  market  place  to 
skin  their  fellows  and  sell  their  hides."  Yet  Confucius  declares  that  "  man  is  born 
good."  He  confounds  conscience  with  will  —  the  sense  of  right  with  the  love  of  right. 
Dean  Swift's  worthy  sought  many  years  for  a  method  of  extracting  sunbeams  from 
cucumbers.    Human  nature  of  itself  is  as  little  able  to  bear  the  fruits  of  God. 

Every  man  will  grant  ( 1 )  that  he  is  not  perfect  in  moral  character ;  ( 3 )  that  love  to 
God  has  not  been  the  constant  motive  of  his  actions,  i.  e.,  that  he  has  been  to  some 
degree  selfish  ;  (3)  that  he  has  committed  at  least  one  known  violation  of  conscience. 
Shedd,  Sermons  to  the  Natural  Man,  86, 87— "Those  theorists  who  reject  revealed  relig- 
ion, and  remand  msm  to  the  first  principles  of  ethics  and  morality  as  the  only  religion 
that  he  needs,  send  him  to  a  tribunal  that  damns  him  "  ;  for  it  is  simple  fact  that  "  no 
human  creature,  in  any  country  or  grade  of  civilization,  has  ever  glorified  God  to  the 
extent  of  his  knowledge  of  God." 

3.     Proof  from  Christian  experience. 

(  a )  In  proportion  to  his  si^iritnal  progress  does  the  Christian  recognize 
evil  dispositions  within  him,  which  bnt  for  divine  grace  might  germinate 
and  bring  forth  the  most  various  forms  of  outward  transgression. 

See  Goodwin's  experience,  in  Baird.  Elohim  Revealed,  409;  Goodwin,  member  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  speaking  of  his  conversion,  says:  "An  abundant 
discovery  was  made  to  me  of  my  inward  lusts  and  concupiscence,  and  I  was  amazed  to 
see  with  what  greediness  I  had  sought  the  gratification  of  every  sin."  Tollner's  expe- 
rience, in  Martensen's  Dos^matics :  Tollner,  though  inclined  to  Pelagianism,  says :  "  I 
look  into  my  own  heart  and  I  see  with  penitent  sorrow  that  I  must  in  God's  sight  accuse 
myself  of  all  the  offences  I  have  named,"—  and  he  had  named  only  deliberate  transgres- 
sions ;  —  "  he  who  does  not  allow  that  he  is  similarlj-  guilty,  let  him  look  deep  into  his 
own  heart."  John  Newton  sees  the  murderer  led  to  execution,  and  says :  "  There,  but 
for  the  grace  of  God,  goes  John  Newton."  Count  de  Maistre:  "I  do  not  know  what 
the  heart  of  a  villain  may  be  —  I  only  know  that  of  a  virtuous  man,  and  that  is  fright- 
ful." Tholuck,  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  professorship  at  Halle,  said  to  his 
students :  "Tn  review  of  God's  manifold  blessings,  the  thing  I  seem  most  to  thank  him 
for  is  the  conviction  of  sin." 

Roger  Aschain  :  "  By  experience  we  find  out  a  short  way,  by  a  long  wandering."  Luke 
15 :  25-32  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  indicating  that  there  are  some  of  God's  children  who 
never  wander  from  the  Father's  house.  But  there  were  two  prodigals  in  .that  family. 
Tlie  elder  was  a  servant  in  spirit  as  well  as  the  yoimger.  J.  .T.  Murphy,  Nat.  Selection 
and  Spir.  Freedom,  41,  42—  "  In  the  wish  of  the  elder  son  that  he  might  sometimes  feast 
with  his  own  friends  apai't  from  his  father,  was  contained  the  germ  of  that  desire  to 
escape  the  wholesome  restraints  of  home  which,  in  its  full  development,  had  brought 
his  brother  first  to  riotous  living,  and  afterwards  to  the  service  of  the  stranger  and  the 
herding  of  swine.  This  root  of  sin  is  in  us  all,  but  in  him  it  was  not  so  full-grown  as 
to  bring  death.  Yet  he  says  :  'Lo,  these  many  years  do  I  serve  thee'  (SovAevw  —  as  a  bondservant), 
'and!  never  transgressed  a  commandment  of  thine.'  Are  the  father's  commandments  grievous?  Is 
service  true  and  sincere,  without  love  from  the  heart?  The  elder  brother  was  calcula- 
ting toward  his  father  and  unsympathetic  toward  his  brother."  Sir  J.  R.  Seelye,  Ecce 
Homo  :  "  No  virtue  can  be  safe,  unless  it  is  enthusiastic."  Wordsworth :  "  Heaven 
rejects  the  love  Of  nicely  calculated  less  or  more." 

( & )  Since  those  most  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Sjiirit  recognize  them- 
selves as  guilty  of  unnumbered  violations  of  the  divine  law,  the  absence 
of  any  consciousness  of  sin  on  the  part  of  unregenerate  men  must  be 
regarded  as  proof  that  they  are  blinded  by  persistent  transgression. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  while  those  who  are  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
who  are  actually  overcoming  their  sins  see  more  and  more  of  the  evil  of  their  hearts 
and  lives,  those  who  are  the  slaves  of  sin  see  less  and  less  of  that  evil,  and  often  deny 
that  they  are  sinners  at  all.  Rousseau,  in  his  Confessions,  confesses  sin  in  a  spirit  which 
itself  needs  to  be  confessed.    He  glosses  over  his  vices,  and  magnifies  his  virtues.    "No 
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man,"  he  saj'S,  "can  come  to  the  tin-one  of  (iod  and  say:  'I  am  a  better  man  than 
Kousseau.' ....  Let  the  trumiiet  of  the  hist  judgment  sound  when  it  will :  I  will  present 
myself  before  the  Sovcreig-nJud^e  \Yith  this  book  in  my  hand,  and  I  will  say  aloud: 
'Here  is  what  I  did,  what  I  thought,  and  what  I  Avas.'  "  "  Ah,"  said  he,  just  before  he 
expired,  "how  happy  a  thing  it  is  to  die,  when  one  has  no  reason  for  remorse  or  seif- 
reproach !  "  And  then,  addressing-  himself  to  the  Almighty,  he  said :  "  Eternal  Being, 
the  soul  that  I  am  going  to  give  thee  back  is  as  pure  at  this  moment  as  it  was  when  it 
proceeded  from  thee ;  render  it  a  partaker  of  thy  felicity  !  "  Yet,  in  his  boyhood,  Rous- 
seau was  a  petty  thief.  In  his  writings,  he  advocated  adultery  and  suicide.  He  lived 
for  more  than  twenty  yeare  in  practical  licentiovisness.  His  children,  most  of  whom. 
If  not  all,  were  illegitimate,  he  sent  off  to  the  foundling  hospital  as  soon  as  they  were 
bcrn,  thus  casting  them  upon  the  charity  of  strangers,  yet  he  inflamed  the  mothers  of 
France  with  his  eloquent  appeals  to  them  to  nurse  their  own  babies.  He  was  mean, 
vacillating,  treacherous,  hypocritical,  and  blasphemous.  And  in  his  Confessions,  he 
rehearses  the  exciting  scenes  of  his  life  in  the  spirit  of  the  bold  adventurer.  See  N.  M. 
Williams,  in  Bap.  Review,  art. :  Rousseau,  from  which  the  substance  of  the  above  is 
taken. 

Edwin  Forrest,  when  accused  of  being  converted  in  a  religious  revival,  wrote  an 
indignant  denial  to  the  puVilic  press,  saying  that  he  had  nothing  to  regret ;  his  sins  were 
those  of  omission  rather  than  commission ;  he  had  always  acted  upon  the  principle 
of  loving  his  friends  and  hating  his  enemies  ;  and  trusting  in  the  justice  as  well  as  the 
mercy  of  God,  he  hoped,  when  he  left  this  earthly  sphere,  to  '  wrap  the  drapery  of  his 
couch  about  him,  and  lie  down  to  pleasant  dreams.'  And  yet  no  man  of  his  time  was 
more  arrogant,  self-sufficient,  licentious,  revengeful.  John  Y.  McCane,  when  sentenced 
to  Sing  Sing  prison  for  six  years  for  violating  the  election  laws  by  the  most  highhanded 
bribery  and  ballot-stuffing,  declai-ed  that  he  had  never  done  anything  wrong  in  his  life. 
He  was  a  Sunday  School  Superintendent,  moreover.  A  lady  who  lived  to  the  age  of  93, 
protested  that,  if  she  had  her  whole  life  to  live  over  again,  she  would  not  alter  a  single 
thing.  Lord  Nelson,  after  he  had  received  his  death  wound  at  Trafalgar,  said :  "  I  have 
never  been  a  great  sinner."  Yet  at  that  very  time  he  was  living  in  open  adultery. 
Tennyson,  Sea  Dreams  :  "  With  all  his  conscience  and  one  eye  askew.  So  false,  he  partly 
took  himself  for  true."  Contrast  the  utterance  of  the  apostle  Paul :  1  Tim.  1 :15  —  "  Christ 
Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners ;  of  whom  I  am  chief."  It  has  been  well  said  that  "  the  greatest 
of  sins  is  to  be  conscious  of  none."  Rowland  Hill :  "  The  devil  makes  Uttle  of  sin,  that 
he  may  retain  the  sinner." 

The  following  reasons  may  be  suggested  for  men's  unconsciousness  of  their  sins : 
1.  We  never  know  the  force  of  any  evil  passion  or  principle  within  us,  until  we  begin 
to  resist  it.  2.  God's  providential  restraints  upon  sin  have  hitherto  prevented  its  full 
development.  3.  God's  judgments  against  sin  have  not  yet  been  made  manifest.  4.  Sin 
itself  has  a  blinding  influence  upon  the  mind.  5.  Only  he  who  has  been  saved  from  the 
penalty  of  sin  is  willing  to  look  into  the  abyss  from  which  he  has  been  rescued. —  That 
a  man  is  unconscious  of  any  sin  is  therefore  only  jjroof  that  he  is  a  great  and  hardened 
transgressor.  This  is  also  the  most  hopeless  feature  of  his  case,  since  for  one  who  never 
realizes  his  sin  there  is  no  salvation.  In  the  light  of  this  truth,  we  see  the  amazing  grace 
of  God,  not  only  in  the  gift  of  Christ  to  die  for  sinners,  but  in  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  convince  men  of  their  sins  and  to  lead  them  to  accept  the  Savior.  Ps.  90 : 8  —  "Thou  hast 
set  .  .  .  Our  secret  sins  in  the  light  of  thy  countenance  "  =  man's  inner  sinfulness  is  hidden  from  him- 
self, until  it  is  contrasted  with  the  holiness  of  God.  Light  =  a  luminai-y  or  sun,  which 
shines  down  into  the  depths  of  the  heart  and  brings  out  its  hidden  evil  into  painful 
relief.  See  Julius  MUller,  Doctrine  of  Pin,  2  :  248-359;  Edwards,  Works,  2  :  326;  John 
Caird,  Reasons  for  Men's  Unconsciousness  of  their  Sins,  in  Sermons,  33. 

H.  Every  member  of  the  human  race,  without  exception,  posses- 
ses A  CORRUPTED  NATURE,  WHICH  IS  A  SOURCE  OF  ACTUAL  SIN,  AND  IS  ITSELF 
SIN. 

1.    Proof  from  Scripture. 

A.  The  sinful  acts  and  dispositions  of  men  are  referred  to,  and  explained 
by,  a  corrupt  nature. 

By  '  nature '  we  mean  that  which  is  hni'n  in  a  man,  that  which  he  has  by  birth.  That 
there  is  an  inborn  coi-rupt  state,  from  which  sinful  acts  and  dispositions  flow,  is  evident 
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from  luke6:  43-45 — "there  is  no  good  tree  that  bringeth  forth  corrupt  fruit the  evil  man  out  of  the  evil 

treasure  [  of  his  heart  ]  bringeth  forth  that  which  is  evil " ;  Mat.  12 :  34  —  "  Ye  offspring  of  vipers,  how  can  ye, 
being  eril,  speak  good  things  ?  "  Ps.  58  :  3  —  "  The  wicked  are  estranged  from  the  womb :  They  go  astray  as  soon  as 
they  are  born,  speaking  lies." 

This  corrupt  nature  (a)  belongs  to  man  from  the  first  moment  of  his 
being  ;  {b)  xmclerlies  man's  consciousness  ;  (  c )  cannot  be  changed  by- 
man's  o^vTi  j)ower  ;  (d)  first  constitutes  him  a  sinner  before  God  ;  (  e )  is 
the  common  hei'itage  of  the  race. 

(a)  Ps.  51 :  5  —  "Behold,  J  was  brought  forth  in  iniquity;  And  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me" — here 
David  is  confessing-,  not  his  mother's  sin,  but  his  own  sin  ;  and  he  declares  that  this  sin 
goes  back  to  the  very  moment  of  his  conception.  Tholuck,  quoted  by  H.  B.  Smith, 
System,  281  —  "  David  confesses  that  sin  beg-ins  with  the  life  of  man ;  that  not  only  his 
works,  but  the  man  himself,  is  guilty  before  God."  Shedd,  Dog-m.  Theol.,  3:94  — 
"  David  mentions  the  fact  that  he  was  bom  sinful,  as  an  aggravation  of  his  particu- 
lar act  of  adultery,  and  not  as  an  excuse  for  it."  (h)  Ps.  19  :  12  —  "  Who  can  discern  his  errors ? 
Clear  thou  me  from  hidden  faults  "  ;  51 :  6,  7  — "  Behold,  thou  desirest  truth  in  the  inward  parts ;  And  in  the  hidden  part 
thou  wilt  make  me  to  know  wisdom.  Purify  me  with  hyssop,  and  I  shall  be  clean :  Wash  me,  and  I  shall  be  whiter  than 
snow."  ( c  )  Jer.  13  :  23  —  "  Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots  ?  then  may  ye  also  do  good, 
that  are  accustomed  to  do  evil " ;  Rom.  7  :  24 —  "  Wretched  man  that  I  am  !  who  shall  deliver  me  out  of  the  body  of 
this  death  ?  "  ( (7  )  Ps.  51 :  6  — "  Behold,  thou  desirest  truth  in  the  inward  parts  "  ;  Jer.  17:9—"  The  heart  is  deceitful 
above  all  things  and  it  is  exceedingly  corrupt :  who  can  know  it  ?  I,  Jehovah,  search  the  mind,  I  try  the  heart,"= 
only  God  can  fully  know  the  native  and  incurable  depravity  of  the  human  heart;  see 
Annotated  Paragraph  Bible,  in  loco,  (c)  Job  14  :  4  —  "  Who  can  bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean  ? 
not  one  "  ;  John  3  :  6  — "  That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,"  i.  e.,  human  nature  sundered  from  God. 
Pope,  Theology,  2  :  53  —  "  Christ,  who  knew  what  was  in  man,  .says  :  '  If  ye  then,  being  evil ' 
(  Mat.  7 :  11 ),  and  '  That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh  '  ( John  3:6),  that  is  —  putting  the  two  together 
— '  men  are  evil,  because  they  are  born  evil.'  " 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  story  of  The  Minister's  Black  Veil  portrays  the  isolation  of 
everj'  man's  deepest  life,  and  the  awe  which  any  visible  assertion  of  that  isolation 
inspires.  C.  P.  Cranch:  "We  are  spirits  clad  in  veils;  Man  Itj-  man  was  never  seen; 
All  our  deep  communing  fails  To  remove  the  shadowy  screen."  In  the  heart  of  every 
one  of  us  is  that  fearful  "  black  drop,"  which  the  Koran  stiys  the  angel  showed  to 
Mohammed.  Sin  is  like  the  taint  of  scrofula  in  the  blood,  which  shows  itself  in  tumors, 
in  consumption,  in  cancer,  in  manifold  forms,  but  is  everywhere  the  same  organic 
evil.  Byron  spoke  truly  of  "  This  ineradicable  taint  of  sin,  this  boundless  Upas,  this 
all-blasting  tree." 

E.  G.  Robinson,  Chi-ist.  Theol.,  161,  162  — "The  objection  that  conscience  brings  no 
charge  of  guilt  against  inborn  depravity,  however  true  it  may  be  of  the  nature  in  its 
passive  state,  is  seen,  when  the  nature  is  roused  to  activity,  to  be  unfounded.  This 
faculty,  on  the  contrary,  lends  support  to  the  doctrine  it  is  supposed  to  overthrow. 
"When  the  conscience  holds  intelligent  inquisition  upon  single  acts,  it  soon  discovers 
that  these  are  mere  accessories  to  crime,  while  the  principal  is  hidden  away  beyond 
the  reach  of  consciousness.  In  following  up  its  inquisition,  it  in  due  time  extorts  the 
exclamation  of  David  :  Ps.  51  : 5  —  '  Behold,  I  was  brought  forth  in  iniquity  ;  And  in  sin  did  my  mother  con- 
ceive me.'    Conscience  traces  guilt  to  its  seat  in  the  inberited  nature." 

B.  All  men  are  declared  to  be  by  nature  children  of  wTath  {  Eph.  2:3). 
Here  '  nature '  signifies  something  inborn  and  original,  as  tlistiuguished 
from  that  which  is  subsequently  acquired.  The  text  implies  that :  ( a )  Sin 
is  a  nature,  in  the  sense  of  a  congenital  dejiravity  of  the  -will.  (  6  )  This 
nature  is  guilty  and  condemnable, —  since  God's  wrath  rests  only  upon  that 
■which  deserves  it.  (  c )  All  men  participate  in  this  nature  and  in  this  con- 
seqiient  guilt  and  condemnation. 

Eph.  2:3  — "  were  by  nature  children  of  wrath,  even  as  the  rest."  Shedd  :  "  Natirre  here  is  not  sub- 
stance created  by  God,  but  corruption  of  that  substance,  which  corruption  is  created  by 
man."  '  Nature '  (from  nascor)  may  denote  anything  inborn,  and  the  term  may  just 
as  properly  designate  inborn  evil  tendencies  and  state,  as  inborn  faculties  or  substance. 
"By  nature"  therefore  ="  by  birth";  compare  Gal.  2  :  15 —"  Jews  by  nature."  E.  G.  Robinson: 
•'Nature=notouo-ia,  or  essence,  but  only  quaUflcation  of  essence,  as  something  bora 
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in  us.  There  is  just  as  much  difference  in  babes,  from  the  beginning-  of  their  existence, 
as  there  is  in  adults.  If  sin  is  dcflued  as 'voluntary  transgression  of  known  law,' tlie 
definition  of  course  disposes  of  original  sin."  But  if  sin  is  a  selfish  state  of  the  will,  such 
a  state  is  demonstrably  inborn.  Aristotle  speaks  of  some  men  as  born  to  be  savages 
(c^vo-ei  |3ap(3apoO,  and  of  Others  as  destined  by  nature  to  be  slaves  (</>vo-6i  SoCAoi).  Here 
evidently  is  a  congenital  aptitude  and  disposition.  Similarily  we  can  interpret  Paul's 
words  as  declaring  nothing  less  than  that  men  are  possessed  at  birth  of  an  aptitude  and 
disposition  which  is  the  object  of  God's  just  displeasure. 

The  opposite  view  can  be  found  in  Stevens,  Pauline  Theology,  153-157.  Principal  Pair- 
bairn  also  says  that  inherited  sinfulness  "  is  not  transgression,  and  is  UHthout  guilt." 
Kitschl,  Just,  and  Recon.,  344 — "  The  predicate  'children  of  wrath '  refers  to  the  former 
actual  transgression  of  those  who  now  as  Christians  ha\'e  the  right  to  apply  to  them- 
selves that  divine  purpose  of  grace  which  is  the  antithesis  of  wrath."  Meyer  interprets 
the  verse :  "  We  become  children  of  wrath  by  following  a  natural  propensity."  He 
claims  the  doctrine  of  the  apostle  to  be,  that  man  incurs  the  divine  wrath  by  his  achial 
sin,  when  he  submits  his  will  to  the  inborn  sin  principle.  So  N.  W.  Taylor,  Concio  ad 
Clerum,  quoted  in  H.  B.  Smith,  System,  381  —"We  were  by  nature  such  that  we  became 
through  our  own  act  children  of  wrath."  "But,"  says  Smith,  "if  the  apostle  had 
meant  this,  he  could  have  said  so;  there  is  a  proper  Greek  word  f  or  *  became ' ;  the 
word  which  is  used  can  only  be  rendered  'were.'"  So  1  Cor.  7  :  14  —  "  else  were  v  our  children 
unclean  " —  imijUes  that,  apart  from  the  operations  of  grace,  all  men  are  defiled  in  virtue 
of  their  very  birth  from  a  corrupt  stock.  Cloth  is  first  died  in  the  wool,  and  then  dyed 
again  after  the  weaving.  Man  is  a  "  double-dyed  villain."  He  is  corrupted  by  nature 
and  afterwards  by  practice.  The  colored  physician  in  New  Orleans  advertised  that  his 
method  was  "  first  to  i-emove  the  disease,  and  then  to  eradicate  the  system."  The  New 
School  method  of  treating  this  text  is  of  a  similar  sort.  Beginning  with  a  definition  of 
sin  which  excludes  from  that  category  all  inborn  states  of  the  will,  it  proceeds  to  vacate 
of  their  meaning  the  positive  statements  of  Scripture. 

For  the  proper  interpretation  of  Eph.  2 : 3,  see  Julius  MiiUer,  Doct.  of  Sin,  3 :  378,  and 
Commentaries  of  Harless  and  Olshausen.  See  also  Philippi,  Glaubenslehre,  3  :  213  s*^;. ; 
Thomasius,  Christi  Person  uud  Werk,  1 :289;  and  an  excellent  note  in  the  Expositor's 
Greek  N.  T.,  in  loco.  Per  contra,  see  Reuss,  Christ.  Theol.  in  Apost.  Age,  3:39,  79-84; 
Weiss,  Bib.  Theol.  N.  T.,  239. 

C  Death,  tlie  penalty  of  siu,  is  visited  even  upon  those  who  have  never 
exercised  a  personal  and  conscious  choice  (  Rom.  5  :  12-14  ).  This  text 
implies  that  (a)  Sin  exists  in  the  case  of  infants  prior  to  moral  conscious- 
ness, and  therefore  in  the  nature,  as  distinguished  from  the  personal 
activity.  ( b )  Since  infants  die,  this  visitation  of  the  penalty  of  sin  upon 
them  marks  the  ill-desert  of  that  nature  which  contains  in  itself,  though 
undeveloped,  the  germs  of  actual  transgression.  (  c )  It  is  therefore  certain 
that  a  sinful,  guilty,  and  condemnable  nature  belongs  to  all  mankind. 

Rom.  5  :  13-14  —  "  Therefore,  as  through  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  through  sin ;  and  so  death 
passed  unto  all  men,  for  that  aU  sinned :  —  for  until  the  law  sin  was  in  the  world;  but  sin  is  not  imputed  when  there  is 
no  law.  Nevertheless  death  reigned  from  Adam  until  Moses,  even  over  them  that  had  not  sinned  after  the  likeness  of 
Adam's  transgression  " — that  is,  over  those  who,  like  infants,  had  never  personally  and  con- 
sciously sinned.  See  a  more  full  treatment  of  these  last  words  in  connection  with  an 
exegesis  of  the  whole  passage  —  Rom.  5 ;  12-19  —  under  Imputation  of  Sin,  pages  635-627. 

N.  W.  Taylor  maintained  that  infants,  prior  to  moral  agency,  are  not  subjects  of  the 
moral  government  of  God,  any  more  than  are  animals.  In  this  he  disagreed  with 
Edwards.  Bellamy,  Hopkins,  Dwight,  Smalley,  Griffin.  See  Tyler,  Letters  on  N.  E. 
Theol.,  8,  133-143—  "  To  say  that  aniniids  die,  and  therefore  death  can  be  no  proof  of  sin 
in  infants,  is  to  take  infidel  ground.  The  infidel  has  just  as  good  a  right  to  say :  Because 
animals  die  without  being  sinners,  therefore  adults  may.  If  death  may  reigu  to  such  an 
alarming  extent  over  the  human  race  and  yet  be  no  proof  of  sin,  then  you  adopt  the 
principle  that  death  may  reign  to  any  extent  over  the  universe,  yet  never  can  be  made 
aproof  of  sin  in  any  case."  We  reserve  our  full  proof  that  physical  death  is  the  penalty 
of  sin  to  the  section  on  Penalty  as  one  of  the  Consequences  of  Sin. 

2.     Proof  from  Reason. 

Three  facts  demand  explanation  :     ( a  )  The  universal  existence  of  sinful 
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dispositions  in  every  mind,  and  of  sinful  acts  in  every  life.  ( b  )  The  pre- 
ponderatiiig  tendencies  to  evU,  which  necessitate  the  constant  education  of 
good  imiDuIses,  while  the  bad  gi-ow  of  themselves.  (  c )  The  yielding  of  the 
■will  to  temptation,  and  the  actual  violation  of  the  divine  law,  in  the  case  of 
every  human  being  so  soon  as  he  reaches  moral  consciousness. 

The  fundamental  selfishness  of  man  is  seen  in  childhood,  when  human  nature  acts  itself 
out  spontaneously.  It  is  difficult  to  develop  courtesy  in  children.  There  can  be  no 
true  courtesy  without  regard  for  man  as  man  and  willingness  to  accord  to  each  man 
his  place  and  right  as  a  sou  of  God  equal  with  ourselves.  But  children  wish  to  please 
themselves  without  regard  to  others.  The  mother  asks  the  child :  "  Why  don't  you  do 
right  instead  of  doing  wrong?"  and  the  cliild  answers:  "Because  it  makes  me  so 
tired,"  or  "Because  I  do  wrong  without  trying."  Nothing  runs  itself,  unless  it  is  going 
down  hill.  "  No  other  animal  does  things  habitually  that  will  injure  and  destroy  it,  and 
does  them  from  the  love  of  it.  But  man  does  this,  and  he  is  born  to  do  it,  he  does  it 
from  birth.  As  the  seedlings  of  the  peach-tree  are  all  peaches,  not  apples,  and  those 
of  thorns  are  all  thorns,  not  grapes,  so  all  t)ie  desc-endants  of  man  are  born  with  evil 
in  their  natures.  Tliat  sin  continually  comes  back  to  us,  like  a  dog  or  cat  that  has 
been  driven  away,  proves  that  our  hearts  are  its  home." 

Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward's  novel,  Robert  Elsmere,  represents  the  milk-and-water  school 
of  philanthropists.  "Give  man  a  chance,"  they  saj';  "give  him  good  example  and 
favorable  environment  and  he  will  turn  out  well.  He  is  more  sinned  agiuust  than  sin- 
ning. It  is  the  outward  presence  of  evil  that  drives  men  to  evil  courses."  But  God's 
indictment  is  found  in  Rom.  8:7— "the  mind  of  the  flesh  is  enmity  against  God."  G.P.Fisher:  "Ofthe 
ideas  of  natural  religion,  Plato,  Plutarch  and  Cicero  found  in  the  fact  that  they  are  in 
man's  reason,  but  not  obeyed  and  realized  in  man's  will,  the  most  convincing  evidence 
that  humanity  is  at  scnism  with  Itself,  and  therefore  depraved,  fallen,  and  unable  to 
deliver  itself.  The  reason  why  many  moralists  fail  and  grow  bitter  and  hateful  is  that 
they  do  not  take  account  of  this  state  of  sin." 

Reason  seeks  an  underlying  principle  which  will  reduce  these  multitudi- 
nous phenomena  to  unity.  As  wc  are  compelled  to  refer  common  ph^'sical 
and  intellectual  phenomena  to  a  common  physical  and  intellectual  nature, 
so  we  are  comjieUed  to  refer  these  common  moral  phenomena  to  a  common 
moral  nature,  and  to  lind  in  it  the  cause  of  this  universal,  six)ntaneous,  and 
all-controlling  opposition  to  God  and  his  law.  The  only  possible  solution 
of  the  ]n-oblem  is  this,  that  the  common  natm-e  of  maukiiid  is  cornipt,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  the  human  will,  jirior  to  the  single  volitions  of  the 
individual,  is  tiu'ned  away  from  God  and  supremely  set  upon  self-gratifl- 
cation.  This  unconscious  and  fundamental  direction  of  the  will,  as  the 
source  of  actual  sin,  must  itself  be  sin ;  and  of  this  sin  all  mankind  are 
partakers. 

The  greatest  thinkers  of  the  world  have  certiflod  to  the  correctness  of  this  conclusion. 
See  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  "  the  slope,"  described  in  Chase's  Introduction  to  Aristotle's 
Ethics,  XXXV  and  33 — "In  regard  to  moral  virtue,  man  stands  on  a  slope.  His  appe- 
tites and  passions  gravitate  downward ;  his  reason  attracts  him  upward.  Conflict 
occui-s.  A  step  upward,  and  reason  gains  what  passion  has  lost ;  but  the  reverse  is  the 
case  if  he  steps  downward.  The  tendencj-  in  the  former  case  is  to  the  entire  subjection  of 
passion ;  in  the  latter  ca.se,  to  the  entire  suppression  of  reason.  The  slope  will  termi- 
nate upwards  in  a  level  summit  where  men's  steps  will  be  secure,  or  downwards  in  an 
irretrievable  plunge  over  the  precipice.  Continual  self-control  leads  to  absolute  self- 
mastery ;  continual  failure,  to  the  utter  absence  of  self-control.  But  all  we  can  see  is 
the  slope.  No  man  is  ever  at  the  ijpenia  of  the  summit,  nor  can  we  say  that  a  man  has 
irretrievably  fallen  into  the  abyss.  How  it  is  that  men  constantly  act  against  their 
own  convictions  of  what  is  right,  and  their  pre^aous  determinations  to  follow  light,  is 
a  mystery  which  Aristotle  discusses,  but  leaves  unexplained. 

"  Compare  the  passage  in  the  Ethics,  1 :  11  — '  Clearly  there  is  in  them  [  men  ],  besides 
the  Reason,  some  other  Inborn  principle  ( 7re<^uKd? )  -which  lights  with  and  strains  against 
the  Reason  ....  There  is  in  the  soul  also  somewhat  besides  tue  Reason  which  ia 
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opposed  to  this  and  g-oes  against  it.' —  Compare  this  passagre  with  Paul,  in  Rom.  7 :  23  —  '  1 
see  a  different  law  in  my  membsrs,  warring  against  the  law  of  my  miud,  and  bringing  me  into  captivity  under  the  law 
of  sin  which  is  in  my  members.'  But  as  Aristotle  does  uot  explain  tlie  cause,  so  he  sug-gests  no 
euro.    Revelation  alone  can  account  for  the  disease,  or  point  out  the  remedy." 

Wuttke,  Christian  Ethics,  1 :  102— "Aristotle  makes  the  significant  and  almost  surpris- 
ing observation,  tliat  the  character  which  has  become  evil  by  guilt  can  just  as  little  be 
thrown  off  again  at  mere  volition,  as  the  person  who  has  made  himself  sick  by  his  own 
fault  can  become  well  again  at  mere  volition  ;  once  become  evil  or  sick,  it  stands  no 
longer  within  his  discretion  to  cease  to  be  so ;  a  stone,  when  once  cast,  cannot  be  caught 
back  from  its  flight ;  and  so  is  it  with  the  character  that  has  become  evil."  He  does  not 
tell  "how  a  reformation  in  character  is  possible,— moreover,  he  does  not  concede  to 
evil  any  other  than  an  individual  effect,  —knows  nothing  of  any  natural  solidarity  of 
evil  in  self-propagating,  morally  degenerated  races"  (Nic.  Eth.,  3:6,7;  5:13;  7:3,3; 
10 :  10 ).  The  good  nature,  he  says,  "  is  evidentlj^  not  within  our  power,  but  is  by  some 
kind  of  divine  causality  conferred  upon  the  truly  happy." 

Plato  speaks  of  "that  blind,  many-headed  wild  beast  of  all  that  is  evil  within  thee." 
He  repudiates  the  idea  that  men  are  naturally  good,  and  says  that,  if  this  were  true,  all 
that  would  be  needed  to  make  them  holy  would  be  to  shut  them  up,  from  their  earliest 
years,  so  that  they  might  not  be  corrupted  by  others.  Republic,  4  ( Jowett's  trans- 
lation, 11:376)  —  "There  is  a  rising  up  of  part  of  the  soul  against  the  whole  of  the  soul." 
Meno,  89  —  "  The  cause  of  con-uption  is  from  our  parents,  so  that  we  never  relinquish 
theirevil  way,  orescapetheblemish  of  their  evil  habit."  Horace,  Ep.,  1 :  10 — "Naturam 
expellas  furca,  tamen  usque  recurret."  Latin  proverb :  "  Nemo  repente  fuit  turpissi- 
mus."  Pascal :  "  We  are  born  unrighteous ;  for  each  one  tends  to  himself,  and  the  bent 
toward  self  is  the  beginning  of  all  disorder."  Kant,  in  his  Metaphysical  Principles  of 
Human  Morals,  speaks  of  "  the  indwelling  cf  an  evil  principle  side  by  side  with  the 
good  one,  or  the  radical  evil  of  human  nature,"  and  of  "  the  contest  between  the  good 
and  the  evil  principles  for  the  control  of  man."  "  Hegel,  pantheist  as  he  was,  declared 
that  original  sin  is  the  natui-e  of  every  man, —every  man  begins  with  it"  (H.  B. 
Smith). 

Shakespeare,  Tiraon  of  Athens,  4  : 3  —  "All  is  oblique:  There's  nothing-  level  in  our 
cursed  natures.  But  direct  villainy."  All's  Well,  4  : 3  —  "  As  we  are  in  ourselves,  how 
weak  we  are  !  Merely  our  own  traitors."  Measvire  for  Measure,  1 :  3—"  Our  natures 
do  pursue,  Like  rats  that  ravin  down  their  proper  bane,  A  thirsty  evil,  and  when  we 
drink,  we  die."  Hamlet,  3  : 1 — "  Virtue  cannot  so  inoculate  our  old  stock,  but  we  shall 
relish  of  it."  Love's  Labor  Lost,  1 : 1  — "Every  man  with  his  affects  is  born,  Not  by 
might  mastered,  but  by  special  grace."  Winter's  Tale,  1:3  —  "  We  should  have 
answered  Heaven  boldly,  Not  guilty;  the  imposition  cleai'ed  Hei-editary  ours  "  — that 
is,  provided  our  hereditary  connection  with  Adam  had  not  made  us  guilty.  On  the 
theology  of  Shakespeare,  see  A.  H.  Strong,  Great  Poets,  195-311  —  "If  any  think  it  irra- 
tional to  believe  in  man's  depravity,  gviilt,  and  need  of  supernatural  redemption,  they 
must  also  be  prepared  to  say  that  Shakespeare  did  not  understand  human  nature." 

S.  T.  Coleridge,  Omniana,  at  the  end :  "  It  is  a  fundamental  article  of  Christianity 
that  I  am  a  fallen  creatm-e  ....  that  an  evil  ground  existed  in  my  will,  previously  to 
any  act  or  assignable  moment  of  time  in  my  consciousness;  I  am  bom  a  child  of 
wrath.  This  fearful  mystery  I  pretend  not  to  understand.  I  cannot  even  conceive  the 
possibility  of  it ;  but  I  know  that  it  is  so,  ...  .  and  what  is  real  must  be  possible."  A 
sceptic  who  gave  his  children  no  religious  training,  with  the  view  of  letting  them  each 
in  mature  years  choose  a  faith  for  himself,  reproved  Coleridge  for  letting  his  garden 
run  to  weeds ;  but  Coleridge  replied,  that  he  did  not  think  it  rig-ht  to  prejudice  the 
soil  in  favor  of  roses  and  strawberries.  Van  Oosterzee :  Rain  and  sunshine  make  weeds 
g-row  more  quicklj-,  but  could  not  draw  them  out  of  the  soil  if  the  seeds  did  uot  lie  there 
already  ;  so  evil  education  and  example  draw  out  sin,  but  do  not  implant  it.  Tennyson, 
Two  Voices:  "Heflnds  a  baseness  in  his  blood,  At  such  strange  war  with  whatisg-ood, 
Hecannotdo  the  thing  he  would."  Robert  Browning,  Gold  Hair :  a  Legend  of  Pornic : 
*'  The  faith  that  launched  point-blank  her  dart  At  the  head  of  a  lie  —  taught  Original 
Sin,  The  corruption  of  Man's  Heart."  Taine,  Ancien  Regime:  "  Savage,  bi-igand and 
madman  each  of  us  harbors,  in  repose  or  manacled,  but  always  living,  in  the  recesses 
of  his  own  heart."  Alexander  Maclaren  :  "  A  great  mass  of  knotted  weeds  growing  in 
a  stagnant  pool  is  dragged  toward  you  as  you  drag  one  filament."  Draw  out  one  sin, 
and  it  brings  with  it  the  whole  matted  nature  of  sin. 

Chief  .Justice  Thompson,  of  Pennsylvania :  "  If  those  who  preach  had  been  lawyers 
previous  to  entering  the  ministry,  they  would  know  and  say  far  more  about  the  deprav- 
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ity  of  the  human  heart  than  they  do.  The  old  doctrine  of  total  depravity  is  the  only 
thin^  that  can  explain  the  falsehoods,  the  dishonesties,  the  licentiousness,  and  the 
murders  which  are  so  rife  in  the  world.  Education,  refinement,  and  even  a  high 
order  of  talent,  cannot  overcome  the  inclination  to  evil  which  exists  in  the  heart,  and 
has  taken  possession  of  the  very  fibres  of  our  nature."  See  Edwards,  Original  Sin,  in 
Works,  2 :  309-510 ;  Julius  Miiller,  Doct.  Sin,  2:259-307;  Hodge,  Syst.  Theol.,  2  :  231-238 ; 
Shedd,  Discourses  and  Essays,  226-236. 


SECTION   IV. —ORIGIN   OF   SIN   IN   THE   PERSONAL   ACT   OF   ADAM. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  this  sinful  nature  -which  is  common  to  the 
race,  and  which  is  the  occasion  of  all  actual  trangressions,  reason  affords 
no  light.  The  Scri^itures,  however,  refer  the  origin  of  this  nature  to  that 
free  act  of  our  first  parents  by  which  they  turned  away  from  God,  cor- 
rupted themselves,  and  brought  themselves  under  the  penalties  of  the  law. 

Chandler,  Spirit  of  Man,  76—  "  It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  sever  the  moral  life  of  Chris- 
tianity from  the  historical  fact  in  which  it  is  rooted.  Wo  may  cordially  assent  to  the 
assertion  that  the  whole  value  of  historical  events  is  in  their  ideal  significance.  But  in 
many  cases,  part  of  that  which  the  idea  signifies  is  the  fact  that  it  has  been  exhibited  in 
history.  The  value  and  interest  of  the  con<iuest  of  Greece  over  Persia  lie  in  the  sig- 
nificant idea  of  f re(!dom  and  intelligence  triumphing  over  despotic  force ;  but  surely  a 
part,  and  a  very  important  part,  of  the  idea,  is  the  fact  that  this  triumph  was  won  in  a 
historiciil  past,  and  the  encouragement  for  the  present  which  rests  upon  that  fact.  So 
too,  the  viilue  of  Christ's  resurrection  lies  in  its  immense  moral  significance  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  life;  but  an  essential  part  of  that  very  significance  Is  the  fact  that  the  princi- 
ple was  actually  realized  by  One  in  whom  mankind  was  summed  up  and  expressed,  and 
by  whom,  therefore,  the  power  of  realizing  it  is  conferred  on  all  who  receive  him." 

As  it  is  important  for  us  to  know  that  redemption  is  not  only  ideal  but  actual, 
so  it  is  important  for  us  to  know  that  sin  is  not  an  inevitable  accompaniment  of 
human  nature,  but  that  it  had  a  historical  beginning.  Yet  no  a  prUiri  theory  should 
prejudice  our  examination  of  the  facts.  We  would  preface  our  consideration  of  the 
Scriptural  account,  therefore,  by  stating  that  our  view  of  inspiration  would  permit  us 
to  regard  that  account  as  inspii-ed,  even  if  it  were  mythical  or  allegorical.  As  God  can 
use  all  methods  of  literary  composition,  so  he  can  use  all  methods  of  instructing  man- 
kind that  are  consistent  with  essential  truth.  George  Adam  Smith  observes  that  the 
myths  and  legends  of  primitive  folk-lore  are  the  intellectual  equivalents  of  later  phi- 
losophies and  theories  of  the  universe,  and  that  "at  no  time  has  revelation  refused  to 
employ  such  human  conceptions  for  the  investiture  and  convcj-ance  of  the  higher 
spiritual  truths."  Sylvester  Burnham :  "P'iction  and  myth  have  not  yet  lost  their 
value  for  the  moral  and  religious  teacher.  What  a  knowledge  of  his  own  nature  has 
shown  man  to  be  good  for  his  own  use,  God  surely  may  also  have  found  to  be  good  for  his 
use.  Nor  would  it  of  necessity  affect  the  value  of  the  Bible  if  the  writer,  in  using  for 
his  purpose  myth  or  fiction,  supposed  that  he  was  using  history.  Only  when  the  value 
of  the  truth  of  the  teacliing  depends  upon  the  historicity  of  the  alleged  fact,  does  it 
become  impossible  to  use  myth  or  fiction  for  the  purpose  of  teaching."  See  vol.  1, 
page  241  of  this  work,  with  quotations  from  Denney,  Studies  in  Theology,  218,  and 
G  ore,  in  Lux  Mundi,  356.  Euripides :  "  Thou  God  of  all !  infuse  light  into  the  souls  of 
men.  whereby  they  may  be  enabled  to  know  what  is  the  root  from  which  all  their  evils 
spring,  and  by  what  means  they  may  avoid  them !  " 

I.  The  ScBrPTURAXi  Account  of  the  Temptation  and  FaijIj  in  Gen- 
esis 3  :  1-7. 

1.     Its  general  character  not  mythical  or  allegorical,  but  historical. 
We  adopt  this  view  for  the  following  reasons  :  —  (  a  )  There  is  no  inti- 
mation in  the  account  itself  that  it  is  not  historical.     (  6 )  As  a  part  of  a 
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historical  book,  the  i3resumi)tion  is  that  it  is  itself  historical.  ( c  )  The 
later  Scripture  "writers  refer  to  it  as  a  veritable  history  even  in  its  details. 
( d )  Particitlar  features  of  the  narrative,  such  as  the  placing  of  our  first 
l^arents  in  a  garden  and  the  speaking  of  the  tempter  through  a  serpent- 
form,  are  incidents  suitable  to  man's  condition  of  innocent  but  untried 
childhood.  (  e )  This  view  that  the  naiTative  is  historical  does  not  forbid 
our  assuming  that  the  trees  of  life  and  of  knowledge  were  symbols  of 
spiritual  truths,  while  at  the  same  time  they  were  outward  realities. 

See  John  8  :  44  — "Ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil,  and  the  lusts  of  your  father  it  is  your  will  to  do,  He  was  a  mur- 
derer from  the  beginning,  and  standoth  not  in  the  truth,  because  there  is  no  truth  in  him.  When  he  speaketh  a  lie,  he 
speaketh  of  his  own :  for  he  is  a  liar  and  the  father  thereof"  ;  2  Cor.  11 : 3  — "  the  serpent  beguiled  Eve  in  his  craftiness  "  ; 
Rev.  20  :  2  —  "the  dragon,  the  old  serpent,  which  is  the  Devil  and  Satan."  H.  B.  Smith,  System,  261  —  "If 
Chx-ist's  temptation  and  \"ictory  over  Satan  were  histoi-ieal  events,  there  scorns  to  be  no 
ground  for  supposing-  that  the  fli'st  temptation  was  not  a  historical  event.''  Wo  believe 
in  the  unity  and  sulficiency  of  Scriptui-e.  We  moreover  regard  the  testimony  of  Christ 
and  the  apostles  as  conclusive  with  regard  to  the  historicity  of  the  account  in  Genesis. 
AVe  assume  a  divine  superintendence  in  the  choice  of  material  by  its  author,  and  the 
fulfilment  to  the  apostles  of  Christ's  promise  that  they  should  be  g-uided  into  the  truth. 
Paul's  doctrine  of  sin  is  so  manifestly  based  upon  the  historical  character  of  the  Gene- 
sis story,  that  the  denial  of  the  one  must  naturally  lead  to  the  denial  of  the  other. 
John  Milton  writes,  in  his  Areopagitica:  "It  was  from  out  of  the  rind  of  one  apple 
tasted  that  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  as  two  twins  cleaving  together,  leaped 
forth  into  the  world.  And  perhaps  this  is  that  doom  which  Adam  fell  into,  that  is  to 
say,  of  knowing  good  by  evil."  He  should  have  learned  to  know  evil  as  God  knows  it 
—as  a  thing  possible,  hateful,  and  forever  rejected.  He  actually  learned  to  know  evil 
as  Satan  knows  it  —  by  making  it  actual  and  matter  of  bitter  experience. 

Infantile  and  innocent  man  found  his  fit  place  and  work  in  a  garden.  The  language 
of  appearances  is  doubtless  used.  Satan  might  enter  into  a  brute-form,  and  might 
appear  to  speak  through  it.  In  all  languages,  the  stories  of  brutes  speaking  show  that 
such  a  temptation  is  congruous  with  the  condition  of  early  man.  Asiatic  myths  agree 
in  representing  the  serpent  as  the  emblem  of  the  spirit  of  evil.  The  tree  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  good  and  evil  was  the  symbol  of  God's  right  of  eminent  domain,  and  indicated 
that  all  belonged  to  him.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  it  was  known  by  this  name 
before  the  Fall.  By  means  of  it  man  came  to  know  good,  by  the  loss  of  it ;  to  know 
evil,  by  bitter  experience;  C.  H.  M. :  "To  know  good,  without  the  power  to  do  it ;  to 
know  evil,  without  the  power  to  avoid  it."  Bible  Com.,  1 :  40— The  tree  of  life  was 
symbol  of  the  fact  that  "  life  is  to  be  sought,  not  from  within,  from  himself,  in  his  own 
powers  or  faculties ;  but  from  that  which  is  without  him,  even  from  him  who  hath  life 
in  himself." 

As  the  water  of  baptism  and  the  bread  of  the  Lord's  supper,  though  themselves  com- 
mon things,  are  symbolic  of  the  greatest  truths,  so  the  tree  of  knowledge  and  the  tree 
of  life  were  sacramental.  Mcllvaine,  Wisdom  of  Holy  Scripture,  99-141  — "The  two 
trees  represented  good  and  evil.  The  prohibition  of  the  latter  was  a  declaration  that 
man  of  himself  could  not  distinguish  between  good  and  evU,  and  must  trust  divine 
guidance.  Satan  urged  man  to  discern  between  good  and  evil  by  his  own  wisdom,  and 
so  become  independent  of  God.  Sin  is  the  attempt  of  the  creature  to  exercise  God's 
attribute  of  discei'uing  and  choosing  between  good  and  evil  by  his  own  wisdom.  It  is 
therefore  self-conceit,  self-trust,  self-assertion,  the  preference  of  his  own  wisdom  and 
will  to  the  wisdom  and  will  of  God."  Mcllvaine  refers  to  Lord  Bacon,  Works,  1 :  82, 
162.    See  also  Pope,  Theology,  3  :  10, 11 ;  Boston  Lectures  for  1871 :  80,  81. 

Griffith-Jones,  Ascent  thi-ough  Christ,  143,  on  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil — "  When  for  the  fli-st  time  man  stood  face  to  face  with  definite  conscious  tempta- 
tion to  do  that  which  he  knew  to  be  wrong,  he  held  in  his  hand  the  fruit  of  that  tree, 
and  his  destiny  as  a  moral  being  hung  trembling  in  the  balance.  And  when  for  the 
first  time  he  succumbed  to  temptation  and  faint  dawnings  of  i-emorse  visited  his  heart, 
at  that  moment  he  was  banished  from  the  Eden  of  innocence,  in  which  his  nature  had 
hitherto  dwelt,  and  he  wsis  diiven  forth  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord."  With  the  first 
sin,  was  sUirted  another  and  a  downward  course  of  development.  For  the  mythical  or 
allegorical  exi)lanation  of  the  narrative,  see  also  Hase,  Hutterus  Redivivus,  164, 165, 
and  Nitzsch,  Ciiristian  Doctrine,  318. 
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2.     The  course  of  the  temptation,  and  the  resulting  fall. 

The  stages  of  the  temptation  ajipear  to  have  been  as  follows : 
(  a )  An  ai^i^eal  on  the  part  of  Satan  to  innocent  appetites,  together  with 
an  imiDhed  suggestion  that  God  was  arbitrarily  withholding  the  means  of 
their  gi-atification  (  Gen.  3:1).  The  first  sin  was  in  Eve's  isolating  herself 
and  choosing  to  seek  her  own  ijleasiire  without  regard  to  God's  will.  This 
initial  selfishness  it  was,  which  led  her  to  listen  to  the  temj)ter  instead  of 
rebuking  him  or  flying  from  him,  and  to  exaggerate  the  divine  command 
in  her  resi^onse  (  Gen.  3:3). 

Gen.  3  : 1  —  "Yea,  hath  God  said,  Te  shall  not  eat  of  any  tree  of  the  garden?"  Satau  emphasizes  the  limi- 
tation,  but  is  silent  with  reg-ard  to  the  g-enerous  perm  ission  —  "  Of  every  tree  of  the  garden  [but 
one  ]  thou  mayest  freely  eat "  ( 2  :  16  ).  C.  H.  M.,  in  loco :  "  To  admit  the  question  '  hath  God  said  ? ' 
is  already  positive  infidelity.  To  add  to  God's  word  is  as  bad  as  to  take  from  it.  'Hath 
God  said?'  is  quickly  followed  by 'Te  shall  not  snrely  die.'  Questioning  whether  God  has 
spoken,  results  in  open  contradiction  of  what  God  has  said.  Eve  suffered  God's  word 
to  be  contradicted  by  a  creature,  only  because  she  had  abjured  its  authoritj-  over  her 
conscience  and  heart."  The  command  was  simply :  "thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it "  ( Gen.  2:17).  In 
her  rising  dislike  to  the  authoritj'  she  had  renounced,  she  exaggerates  the  command 
into  :  "  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it,  neither  shall  ye  touch  it "  (  Gen.  3:3).  Here  is  already  self-isolation, 
instead  of  love.  Matheson,  Messages  of  the  Old  Religions,  318— "  Ere  ever  the  human 
soul  disobeyed,  it  had  learned  to  distrust.  .  .  .  Before  it  violated  the  existing  law,  it 
had  come  to  think  of  the  Lawgiver  as  one  who  was  jealous  of  his  creatures."  Dr. 
C.  H.  Parkhui-st:  "The  first  question  ever  asked  in  human  historj' was  asked  by  the 
devil,  and  the  interrogation  point  still  has  in  it  the  trail  of  the  serpent." 

(  6  )  A  denial  of  the  veracity  of  God,  on  the  jiart  of  the  temj^ter,  with  a 
charge  against  the  Almighty  of  jealousy  and  fraud  in  keeping  his  creatures 
in  a  position  of  ignorance  and  dependence  (  Gen.  3  :  4,  5  ).  This  was  fol- 
lowed, on  the  part  of  the  woman,  by  positive  unbelief,  and  by  a  conscious 
and  presumptuous  cherishing  of  desu-e  for  the  forbidden  fruit,  as  a  means 
of  independence  and  knowledge.  Thus  unbelief,  jn-ide,  and  lust  all  sprang 
from  the  self-isolating,  self-seeking  spii-it,  and  fastened  upon  the  means 
of  gratifying  it  (  Gen.  3:6). 

Gen.  3  :  4,  5  —  "And  the  serpent  said  unto  the  woman,  Ye  shall  not  surely  die :  for  God  doth  know  that  in  the  day  ye 
eat  thereof,  then  your  eyes  shall  be  opened,  and  ye  shall  be  as  God,  knowing  good  and  evil  "  ;  3:6  —  "And  when  the 
woman  saw  that  the  tree  was  good  for  food,  and  that  it  was  a  delight  to  the  eyes,  and  that  the  tree  was  to  be  desired  to 
make  one  wise,  she  took  of  the  fruit  thereof,  and  did  eat ;  and  she  gave  also  unto  her  husband  with  her,  and  he  did  eat" 
—  so  "taking  the  word  of  a  Professor  of  Ljing,  that  he  does  not  lie"  (John  Henry 
Newman ).  Hooker,  Eccl.  Polity,  book  I  —  "  To  live  by  one  man's  will  became  the 
cause  of  all  men's  misery."  Godet  on  John  1:4  —  "In  the  words  'hfe'  and  'light'  it  ie 
natural  to  see  an  allusion  to  the  tree  of  life  and  to  that  of  knowledge.  After  having 
eaten  of  the  former,  man  M'ould  have  been  called  to  feed  on  the  second.  John  initiates 
us  into  the  real  essence  of  these  primordial  and  mysterious  facts  and  gives  us  in  this 
verse,  as  it  were,  the  philosophy  of  Paradise."  Obedience  is  the  way  to  knowledge,  and 
the  sin  of  Paradise  was  the  seeking  of  light  without  life ;  c/.  John  7  :  17  —  "If  any  man  willeth 
to  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  teaching,  whether  it  is  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak  from  myself." 

(  c  )  The  tempter  needed  no  longer  to  ui'ge  his  suit.  Having  poisoned 
the  f  otintain,  the  stream  would  natiu'ally  be  evil.  Since  the  heart  and  its 
desires  had  become  corrupt,  the  inward  dispositition  manifested  itself  in  act 
( Gen.  3:6  —  '  did  eat ;  and  she  gave  also  ^^nto  her  husband  with  her  '=  who 
had  been  with  her,  and  had  shared  her  choice  and  longing ).  Thus  man 
fell  inwardly,  before  the  outward  act  of  eating  the  forbidden  fruit, — fell  in 
that  one  fundamental  determination  whereby  he  made  supreme  choice  of 
self  instead  of  God.     This  sin  of  the  inmost  nature  gave  rise  to  sins  of  the 
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desires,   and  sins  of  tlie  desires  led  to  tlie  outward  act  of  transgression 
(James  1  :  15  ). 

James  1:15 — "  Then  the  Inst,  when  it  hath  oonoeived,  beareth  sin."  Baird,  Elohim  Revealed,  388  — 
"  The  law  of  God  had  already  been  violated ;  man  was  fallen  before  the  fruit  had  been 
plucked,  or  the  rebellion  had  been  thus  sig-nalized.  The  law  required  not  only  outward 
obedience  but  fealty  of  the  heart,  and  this  was  withdrawn  before  any  outward  token 
Indicated  the  chang-e."  Would  he  part  company  with  God,  or  with  his  wife  ?  When 
the  Indian  asked  the  missionary  where  his  ancestors  were,  and  was  told  that  they  were 
in  hell,  he  replied  that  he  would  g-o  with  his  ancestors.  He  preferred  hell  with  his  tribe 
to  heaven  with  God.  Sapphira,  in  like  manner,  had  opportunity  given  her  to  part 
company  with  her  husband,  but  she  preferred  him  to  God ;  Acts  5  : 7-11. 

Philippi,  Glaubenslehre :  "So  man  became  like  God,  a  setter  of  law  to  himself. 
Man's  self-elevation  to  godhood  was  his  fall.  God's  self-humiliation  to  manhood  was 
man's  restoration  and  elevation.  .  .  .  Gen.  3  :  22  —  'The  man  has  become  as  one  of  us '  in  his  condi- 
tion of  self -centered  activity,— thereby  losing  all  real  likeness  to  God,  which  consists  in 
having  the  same  aim  with  God  himself.  Dc  tcfabula  narratur;  it  is  the  condition,  not 
of  one  aloue,  but  of  all  the  race."  Sin  once  brought  into  being  is  self -propagating ; 
its  seed  is  in  itself :  the  centuries  of  miser.v  and  crime  that  have  followed  have  only 
shown  what  endless  possibilities  of  evil  were  wrapped  up  in  that  single  sin.  Kcble  : 
"  'T  was  but  a  little  drop  of  sin  We  saw  this  morning  enter  in,  And  lo,  at  eventide  a 
world  is  drowned ! "  Farrar,  Fall  of  Man  :  "  The  guilty  wish  of  one  woman  has  swol- 
len into  the  irremediable  corruption  of  a  world."  See  Oehler,  O.  T.  Theology,  1 :  231 ; 
Miiller,  Doct.  Sin,  2  :  381-.'585 ;  Edwards,  on  Original  Sin,  part  4,  chap.  3;  Shedd,  Dogm. 
Theol.,  3 :  168-180. 

II.  DiFFIOUIiTrES  OONNECTED  WITH  THE  Fxhli  CONSIDERED  AS  THE  PER- 
SONAL Act  of  Adam. 

1.     JIozv  could  a  holy  being  fall  f 

Here  we  mnst  acknowledge  that  we  cannot  understand  how  the  first 
unholy  emotion  could  have  found  lodgment  in  a  mind  that  was  set 
supremely  upon  God,  nor  how  temptation  could  have  overcome  a  soul  in 
which  there  were  no  unholy  propensities  to  which  it  could  appeal.  The 
mere  power  of  choice  does  not  explain  the  fact  of  an  unholy  choice.  The 
fact  of  natural  desire  for  sensuous  and  intellectual  gratification  does  not 
explain  how  this  desire  came  to  be  inordinate.  Nor  does  it  throw  light 
ui^on  the  matter,  to  resolve  this  fall  into  a  deception  of  our  first  parents  by 
Satan.  Their  yielding  to  such  deception  presupijoses  distrust  of  God  and 
alienation  from  him.  Satan's  fall,  moreover,  since  it  must  have  been 
uncaused  by  temptation  from  without,  is  more  difficult  to  explain  than 
Adam's  fall. 

We  may  distinguish  six  incorrect  explanations  of  the  origin  of  sin :  1.  Emmons :  Sin 
is  due  to  God's  efficiency  —  God  wrought  the  sin  in  man's  heart.  This  is  the  "  exercise 
system,"  and  is  esscntisdly  pantheistic.  3.  Edwards:  Sin  is  duo  to  God's  pi-ovidence  — 
God  caused  the  sin  indii-ectly  by  presenting  motives.  This  explanation  has  all  the 
difficulties  of  determinism.  3.  Augustine :  Sin  is  the  result  of  God's  withdrawal  from 
man's  soul.  But  inevitable  sin  is  not  sin,  and  the  blame  of  it  rests  on  God  who  with- 
drew the  grace  needed  for  obedience.  4.  Pfleiderer :  The  fall  results  from  man's  already 
existing  sinfulness.  The  fault  then  belongs,  not  to  man,  but  to  God  who  made  man 
sinful.  5.  Hadle.v :  Sin  is  due  to  man's  moral  insanity.  But  such  eoncreated  ethical 
defect  would  render  sin  impossible.  Insanity  is  the  effect  of  sin,  but  not  its  cause.  6. 
Newman :  Sin  is  due  to  man's  weakness.  It  is  a  negative,  not  a  positive,  thing,  an 
incident  of  flniteness.  But  conscience  and  Scripture  testify  that  it  is  positive  as  well  as 
negative,  opposition  to  God  as  well  as  non-conformity  to  God. 

Emmons  was  really  a  pantheist:  "Since  God,"  he  says,  "works  in  all  men  both  to 
will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure,  it  is  as  easy  to  account  for  the  first  offence  of  Adam 
as  for  any  other  sin There  is  no  difficulty  respecting  the  fall  of  Adam  from  his 
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original  state  of  perfection  and  purity  into  a  state  of  sin  and  guilt,  which  is  in  any  way 

peculiar It  is  as  consistent  with  the  moral  rectitude  of  the  Deity  to  produce 

sinful  as  holy  exercises  in  the  minds  of  men.    He  puts  forth  a  positive  influence  to 

make  moral  agents  act,  in  every  instance  of  their  conduct,  as  he  pleases There 

is  but  one  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question  Whence  came  evil  f  and  that  is :  It  came 
from  the  great  fli-st  Cause  of  all  things"  ;  see  Nathaniel  Emmons,  Works,  2 :683. 

Jonathan  Edwards  also  denied  power  to  the  contrary  even  in  Adam's  first  sin.  God 
did  not  immediately  cause  that  sin.  But  God  was  active  in  the  region  of  motives 
though  his  action  was  not  seen.  Freedom  of  the  Will,  161 — "It  was  fitting  that  the 
transaction  should  so  take  place  that  it  might  not  appear  to  be  from  God  as  the  apparent 
fountain."  Yet  "  God  may  actually  in  his  providence  so  dispose  and  permit  things  that 
the  event  may  be  certainly  and  infallibly  connected  witii  such  disposal  and  permission  "; 
see  Allen,  Jonathan  Edwards,  304.  Eucyc.  Britannica,  7  :  000  — "  According  to  Edwards, 
Adam  had  two  principles, —  natural  and  supernatural.  When  Adam  sinned,  the  super- 
natural or  divine  principle  was  withdrawn  from  him,  and  thus  liis  nature  became  coi-- 
rupt  without  God  infusing  any  evil  thing  into  it.  His  posterity  came  into  being 
entirely  under  the  government  of  natural  and  inferior  principles.  But  this  solves 
the  difficulty  of  making  God  the  author  of  sin  only  at  the  expense  of  denying  to  sin 
any  real  existence,  and  also  destroys  Edwards's  essential  distinction  between  natural 
and  moral  ability."  Edwards  on  Tiinity,  Fisher's  edition,  44  — "The  sun  does  not 
cause  darkness  and  cold,  when  these  follow  infallibly  upon  the  withdrawal  of  his  beams. 
God's  disposing  the  result  is  not  a  positive  exertion  on  his  part."  Shedd,  Dogra.  Theol., 
2 :  50  —  "  God  did  not  withdraw  the  common  supporting  grace  of  his  Spirit  from  Adam 
until  after  transgression."  To  us  Adam's  act  was  irrational,  but  not  impossible ;  to  a 
determinist  like  Edwards,  wlio  held  that  men  simply  act  out  their  characters,  Adam's 
act  should  have  been  not  only  irrational,  but  impossible.  Edwards  nowhere  shows 
how,  according  to  his  principles,  a  holy  being  could  possiblj'  fall. 

Pfleiderer,  Grundriss,  i;J3 —  "The  account  of  the  fall  is  the  first  appearance  of  an 
already  existing  sinfulness,  and  a  typical  example  of  the  waj'  in  which  every  individual 
becomes  sinful.  Original  sin  is  simply  the  universality  and  originalit  y  of  sin.  There  is 
no  svich  thing  as  Indetermiuism.  The  will  can  lift  itself  from  natural  unfreedom,  the 
unfreedom  of  the  natural  impulses,  to  real  spiritual  freedom,  only  by  distinguishing 
itself  from  the  law  which  sets  before  it  its  true  end  of  being.  The  opposition  of  nature 
to  the  law  reveals  an  original  nature  power  which  precedes  all  free  self-determination. 
Sin  is  the  evil  bent  of  lawless  self-willed  selfishness."  Pfleiderer  appears  to  make  this 
sinfulness  concreated,  and  guiltless,  because  proceeding  from  God.  Hill,  Genetic 
Philosophy,  288  —  "  The  wide  discrepancy  between  precept  and  pi-actice  gives  rise  to  the 
theological  conception  of  sin,  which,  in  low  types  of  religion,  is  as  often  a  violation  of 
some  trivial  prescription  as  it  is  of  an  ethical  principle.  The  presence  of  sin,  contrasted 
with  a  state  of  innocence,  occasions  the  idea  of  a  fall,  or  lapse  from  a  sinless  condition. 
This  is  not  incompatible  with  man's  derivation  from  an  animal  ancestry,  which  prior 
to  the  rise  of  self-consciousness  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  in  a  state  of  moral 
innocence,  the  sense  and  reality  of  sin  being  impossible  to  the  animal The  exist- 
ence of  sin,  both  as  an  inherent  disposition,  and  as  a  perverted  form  of  action,  may  be 

explained  as  a  survival  of  animal  propensity  in  human  life b'in  is  the  disturbance 

of  higher  life  by  the  intrusion  of  lower." 

Professor  James  Hadlej' :  "Every  man  is  more  or  less  insane."  We  prefer  to  say : 
Every  man,  so  far  as  he  is  apart  from  God,  is  morally  insane.  But  we  must  not  make 
sin  the  result  of  insanity.  Insanity  is  the  result  of  sin.  Insanity,  moreover,  is  a  physical 
disease, —  sin  is  a  perversion  of  the  will.  >Tohn  Henry  Newman,  Idea  of  a  University, 
60  —  "  Evil  has  no  substance  of  its  own,  but  is  only  the  defect,  excess,  perversion  or 
corruption  of  tliat  which  has  substance."  Augustine  seems  at  times  to  favor  tliis  view. 
He  maintains  that  evil  has  no  origin,  inasmuch  as  it  is  negative,  not  positive;  that  it  is 
merely  defect  or  failure.  He  illustrates  it  by  the  damaged  state  of  a  discordant  harp ; 
see  Moule,  Outlines  of  Theologj%  171.  So  too  A.  A.  Hodge,  Popular  Lectures,  190,  tells 
us  that  Adam's  will  was  like  a  violin  in  tune,  which  through  mere  inattention  and 
neglect  got  out  of  tune  at  last.  But  here,  too,  we  must  say  with  E.  G.  Robinson,  Christ. 
Theology,  124  —  "  Sin  explained  is  sin  defended."  All  these  explanations  fail  to  explain, 
and  throw  the  blame  of  sin  upon  God,  as  directly  or  indirectly  its  cause. 

But  sin  is  an  existing  fact.  God  cannot  be  its  author,  either  by  creating 
man's  nattire  so  that  sin  was  a  necessary  incident  of  its  development,  or  by 
•withdrawing  a  su^jernatural  grace  which  "was  necessary  to  keep  man  holy. 
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Keason,  therefore,  has  no  other  recourse  than  to  accept  the  Scripture  doc- 
trine that  sin  originated  in  man's  free  act  of  revolt  from  God  —  the  act  of 
a  will  which,  though  incHned  toward  God,  was  not  yet  confirmed  in  virtue 
and  was  still  capable  of  a  contrary  choice.  The  original  possession  of  such 
power  to  the  contrary  seems  to  be  the  necessary  condition  of  probation 
and  moral  development.  Yet  the  exercise  of  this  power  in  a  sinful  direction 
can  never  be  explained  upon  grounds  of  reason,  since  sin  is  essentially 
unreason.  It  is  an  act  of  wicked  arbitrariness,  the  only  motive  of  which 
is  the  desire  to  depart  from  God  and  to  render  self  supreme. 

Sin  is  a  "mystery  of  lawlessness  "  ( 2  Thess.  2 : 7 ),  at  the  begrianing,  as  well  as  at  the  end.  Nean- 
der,  Planting-  and  Training-,  388—  "  Whoever  explains  sin  nullifies  it."  Man's  powei"  at 
the  beginning-  to  choose  evil  does  not  prove  that,  now  that  he  has  fallen,  ho  has  equal 
power  of  himself  permanently  to  choose  good.  Because  man  has  povver  to  cast  him- 
self from  the  top  of  a  precipice  to  the  bottom,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  has  equal 
power  to  transport  himself  from  the  bottom  to  the  top. 

Man  fell  bj'  wilful  resistance  to  the  inworking  God.  Christ  is  in  all  men  as  he  was  in 
Adam,  and  all  good  impulses  are  due  to  him.  Since  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Christ  within, 
all  men  are  the  subjects  of  his  striving.  He  does  not  withdraw  from  them  except  upon, 
and  in  consequence  of,  their  withdrawing  from  him.  John  Milton  makes  the  Almighty 
say  of  Adam's  sin :  "  Whose  fault  ?  Whose  but  his  own  ?  Ingrate,  he  had  of  me  All  he 
could  have  ;  I  made  him  just  and  right.  Sufficient  to  have  stood,  though  free  to  fall. 
Such  I  created  all  the  Etherial  Powers,  And  Spirits,  both  them  who  stood  and  them 
who  failed  ;  Freely  they  stood  who  stood,  and  fell  who  failed."  The  word  "  cussedness  " 
has  become  an  apt  word  here.  The  Standard  Dictionary  defines  it  as  "  1.  Cui-sedness, 
meanness,  perverseness ;  3.  resolute  courage,  endurance:  'Jim  Bludsoe's  voice  was 
heard.  And  they  all  had  trust  in  his  cussedness  And  knowed  he  would  keep  his  word.'  " 
(John  Hay,  Jim  Bludsoe,  stanza  6 ).  Not  the  last,  but  the  first,  of  these  definitions  best 
describes  the  first  sin.  The  most  thorough  and  satisfactory  treatment  of  the  fall  of 
man  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  evolution  is  found  in  Griflith-Jones,  Ascent 
through  Christ,  73-340. 

Hodge,  Essays  and  Reviews,  30 — "  There  is  a  broad  difference  between  the  commence- 
ment of  holiness  and  the  commencement  of  sin,  and  more  is  necessary  for  the  former 
than  for  the  latter.  An  act  of  obedience,  if  it  is  performed  under  the  mere  impulse  of 
self-love,  is  virtually  no  act  of  obedience.  It  is  not  performed  with  any  intention  to 
obey,  for  that  is  holy,  and  cannot,  according  to  the  theory,  precede  the  act.  But  an  act 
of  disobedience,  performed  from  the  desire  of  happiness,  is  rebellion.  The  cases  are 
surely  different.  If,  to  please  myself,  I  do  what  God  commands,  it  is  not  holiness  ;  but 
if,  to  please  myself,  I  do  what  he  forbids,  it  is  sin.  Besides,  no  creature  is  immutable. 
Though  created  holy,  the  taste  for  holy  enjoyments  may  be  overcome  by  a  temptation 
sufficiently  insidious  and  powerful,  and  a  selfish  motive  or  feeling  excited  in  the  mind. 
Neither  is  a  sinful  character  immutable.  By  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  truth 
may  be  clearly  presented  and  so  eft'ectually  applied  as  to  produce  that  change  which  is 
called  regeneration;  that  is,  to  call  into  existence  a  taste  for  holiness,  so  that  it  is 
chosen  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  as  a  means  of  happiness." 

H.  B.  Smith,  System,  363  —  "  The  state  of  the  case,  as  far  as  we  can  enter  into  Adam's 
experience,  is  this:  Before  the  command,  there  was  the  state  of  love  without  the 
thought  of  the  opposite :  a  knowledge  of  good  only,  a  yet  unconscious  goodness :  there 
was  also  the  knowledge  that  the  eating  of  the  fruit  was  against  the  divine  command. 
The  temptation  aroused  pride ;  the  yielding  to  that  was  the  sin.  The  change  was  there. 
The  change  was  not  in  the  choice  as  an  executive  act,  nor  in  the  i-esult  of  that  act  —  the 
eating ;  but  in  the  choice  of  supreme  love  to  the  world  and  self,  rather  than  supreme 
devotion  to  God.  It  was  an  immanent  preference  of  the  world, —  not  a  love  of  the 
world  following  the  choice,  but  a  love  of  the  world  which  is  the  choice  itself." 

363 — "  We  cannot  account  for  Adam's  fall,  psychologically.  In  saying  this  we  mean  : 
It  is  inexplicable  by  anything  outside  itself.  We  must  receive  the  fact  as  ultimate,  and 
rest  there.  Of  course  we  do  not  mean  that  it  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  Jaws  of 
moral  agency  —  that  it  was  a  violation  of  those  laws :  but  only  that  we  do  not  see  the 
mode,  that  we  cannot  construct  it  for  ourselves  in  a  rational  way.  It  differs  from  all 
other  similar  cases  of  ultimate  preference  which  we  Imox';  viz.,  the  sinner's  Immanent 
preference  of  the  world,  where  we  know  there  is  an  antecedent  ground  in  the  bias  to 
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Bin,  and  the  Christian's  regeneration,  or  immanent  preference  of  God,  where  we  know 
there  is  an  influence  from  without,  the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  264  —  "  We  must 
leave  the  whole  question  with  the  immanent  preference  standing  forth  as  the  ultimate 
fact  in  the  case,  which  is  not  to  be  constructed  philosophically,  as  far  as  the  processes 
of  Adam's  soul  are  concerned :  we  must  regard  that  immanent  preference  as  both  a 
choice  and  an  affection,  not  an  affection  the  result  of  a  choice,  not  a  choice  which  is  the 
consequence  of  an  affection,  but  both  together." 

In  one  particular,  however,  we  must  differ  with  H.  B.  Smith :  Since  the  power  of 
v^oluntary  internal  movement  is  the  power  of  the  will,  we  must  regard  the  change  from 
good  to  evil  as  primarily  a  choice,  and  only  secondarily  a  state  of  affection  caused  there- 
by. Only  by  postulating  a  free  and  conscious  act  of  transgression  on  the  part  of  Adam, 
an  act  which  bears  to  e\il  affection  the  relation  not  of  effect  but  of  cause,  do  we  reach, 
at  the  beginning  of  human  development,  a  proper  basis  for  the  responsibility  and  guilt 
of  Adam  and  the  race.    See  Shedd,  Dogm.  Theol.,  3 :  148-167. 

2.    How  could  Ood  justly  permit  Satanic  temptation  f 

We  see  in  this  permission  not  justice  but  benevolence. 

( a )  Since  Satan   fell  vrithout  external  temptation,  it  is  probable  that 

man's  trial  wonld  liave  been  substantially  the  same,  even  though  there  had 

been  no  Satan  to  temjDt  him. 

Angels  had  no  animal  nature  to  obscure  the  vision;  they  could  not  be  influenced 
through  sense ;  yet  they  were  tempted  and  they  fell.  As  Satan  and  Adam  sinned  under 
the  best  possible  circumstances,  we  may  conclude  that  tlie  human  race  would  have 
sinned  with  equal  certainty.  The  only  question  at  the  time  of  their  creation,  therefore, 
W!is  how  to  modify  the  conditions  so  as  best  to  pave  the  way  for  repentance  and  i^ardon. 
These  conditions  are  :  1.  a  material  body  —  which  means  confinement,  limitation,  need 
Of  self-restraint ;  2.  infancy  — which  means  development,  deliberation,  with  no  memory 
Of  the  first  sin ;  3.  the  parental  relation  — repressing  the  wilfulness  of  the  child,  and 
teaching  submission  to  authority. 

( 6  )  In  this  case,  however,  man's  fall  would  perhaps  have  been  without 
what  now  constitutes  its  single  mitigating  circumstance.  Self-originated 
sin  would  have  made  man  himself  a  Satan. 

Mat  13 :  28  —  "  An  enemy  hath  done  this."  "  God  permitted  Satan  to  divide  the  guilt  with  man, 
so  that  man  might  be  saved  from  despair."  See  Trench,  Studies  in  the  Gospels,  16-29. 
Mason,  Faith  of  the  Gospel,  103  —  "  Why  was  not  the  tree  made  outwardly  repulsive  ? 
Because  only  the  abuse  of  that  which  was  positively  good  and  desirable  could  have 
attractiveness  for  Adam  or  could  constitute  a  real  temptation." 

( c  )  As,  in  the  conflict  -with  temptation,  it  is  an  advantage  to  objectify 
evil  under  the  image  of  corrviptible  flesh,  so  it  is  an  advantage  to  meet  it 
as  embodied  in  a  personal  and  seducing  spirit. 

Man's  body,  corruptible  and  perishable  as  it  is,  furnishes  him  with  an  illustration  and 
reminder  of  the  condition  of  soul  to  which  sin  has  reduced  him.  The  flesh,  with  its 
burdens  and  pains,  is  thus,  under  God,  a  help  to  the  distinct  recognition  and  overcom- 
ing of  sin.  So  it  was  an  advantage  to  man  to  have  teini)tatiiKi  confined  to  a  single 
external  voice.  We  may  say  of  the  influence  of  the  tempter,  as  Birks,  in  his  Difficulties 
of  Belief,  101,  says  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil :  "  Temptation  did 
not  depend  upon  the  tree.  Temptation  was  certain  in  any  event.  The  tree  was  a  type 
into  which  God  contracted  the  possibilities  of  evil,  so  as  to  strip  them  of  delusive  vast- 
ness,  and  connect  them  with  definite  and  palpable  warning,- to  show  man  that  it  was 
only  one  of  the  many  possible  acti\ities  of  his  spirit  which  was  forbidden,  that  God  had 
right  to  all  and  could  forbid  all."  The  originality  of  sin  was  the  most  fascinating 
element  in  it.  It  afforded  boundless  range  for  the  imagination.  Luther  did  well  to 
throw  his  inkstand  at  the  devil.  It  was  an  advantage  to  localize  him.  The  concentra- 
tion of  the  human  powers  upon  a  definite  offer  of  evil  helps  our  understanding  of  the 
evil  and  increases  our  disposition  to  resist  it. 

(  6  )  Such  temjitation  has  in  itself  no  tendency  to  lead  the  soul  astray.    If 
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the  soul  be  lioly,  teniptatiou  may  only  confirm  it  iu  virtue.  Only  tlie  evil  will, 
self-determined,  against  God,  can  turn  temptation  into  an  occasion  of  min. 

As  the  sun's  heat  has  no  tendency  to  wither  the  plant  rooted  in  deep  and  moist  soil, 
hut  only  causes  it  to  send  down  its  roots  the  deeper  and  to  fasten  itself  the  more 
strongly,  so  temptation  has  iu  itself  no  tendency  to  pervert  the  soul.  It  was  only  the 
seeds  that  "  fell  upon  the  rocky  places,  where  they  had  not  much  earth  "  ( Mat.  13 : 5,  6 ),  that  "  were  scorched  " 
when  "the  sun  was  risen" ;  and  our  Lord  attributes  their  failure,  not  to  the  sun,  but  to  their 
lack  of  root  and  of  soil :  "  because  they  had  no  root,"  "  because  they  had  no  deepness  of  earth."  The  same 
temptation  which  occasions  the  ruin  of  the  false  disciple  stimulates  to  sturdy  growth 
the  virtue  of  the  true  Christian.  Contrast  with  the  temptation  of  Adam  the  tempta- 
tion of  Christ.  Adam  had  everything  to  plead  for  God,  the  garden  and  its  delights, 
while  Christ  had  everything  to  plead  against  him,  the  wilderness  and  its  privations. 
But  Adam  had  confidence  in  Satan,  while  Christ  had  confidence  in  God  ;  and  the  result 
was  in  the  former  case  defeat,  in  the  latter  victory.  See  Baird,  Elohim  Revealed,  385-396. 

C.  H.  Spurgeon :  "  AH  the  sea  outside  a  ship  can  do  it  no  damage  till  the  water  enters 
and  fills  the  hold.  Hence,  it  is  clear,  our  greatest  danger  is  within.  All  the  devils  in 
hell  and  tempters  on  earth  could  do  us  no  injury,  if  there  were  no  corruption  in  our  own 
natures.  The  sparks  will  fly  harmlessly,  if  there  is  no  tinder.  Alas,  our  heart  is  our 
greatest  enemy ;  this  is  the  little  home-born  thief.  Lord,  save  me  from  that  evil  man, 
myself ! " 

Lyman  Abbott :  "  The  scorn  of  goody-goody  is  justified ;  for  goody-goody  is  innocence, 
not  virtue  ;  and  the  boy  who  never  does  anything  wrong  because  he  never  does  any- 
thing at  all  is  of  no  use  in  the  world Sin  is  not  a  help  in  development ;  it  is  a 

hindrance.  But  temptation  is  a  help;  it  is  an  indispensable  means."  E.  G.  Robinson, 
Christ.  Theologj',  123  —  "  Temptation  in  the  bad  sense  and  a  fall  from  innocence  were 
no  more  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  first  man,  than  a  marring  of  any  one's  char- 
acter is  now  necessary  to  its  completeness."  John  Milton,  Areopagitica  :  "  Many  there 
be  that  complain  of  divine  pi'ovidence  for  suffering  Adam  to  transgress,  i'bolish 
tongues !  "When  God  gave  him  reason,  he  gave  him  freedom  to  choose,  for  reason  is  but 
choosing;  he  had  been  else  a  mere  artificial  Adam,  such  an  Adam  as  he  is  in  the 
motions"  (puppet  shows).  Robert  Browning,  Ring  and  the  Book,  204  (Pope,  1183)  — 
"  Temptation  sharp  ?  Thank  God  a  second  time !  Why  comes  temptation  but  for  man 
to  meet  And  master  and  make  crouch  beneath  his  foot.  And  so  be  pedestaled  in 
triumph  ?  Pray  '  Lead  us  into  no  such  temptations,  Lord '  ?  Yea,  but,  O  thou  whose 
servants  are  the  bold.  Lead  such  temptations  by  the  head  and  hair.  Reluctant  dragons, 
up  to  who  dares  fight.  That  so  he  may  do  battle  and  have  praise  I " 

3.  How  could  a  penalty  so  great  be  justly  connected  with  disobedi' 
ence  to  so  slight  a  command  f 

To  this  question  we  may  reply : 

(a)  So  slight  a  command  presented  the  best  test  of  the  spirit  of 
obedience. 

Cicero :  "  Parva  res  est,  at  magna  culpa."  The  child's  persistent  disobedience  in  one 
single  respect  to  the  mother's  command  shows  that  in  all  his  other  acts  of  seeming 
obedience  he  does  nothing-  for  his  mother's  sake,  but  all  for  his  own,  — shows,  in  other 
woi-ds,  that  he  does  not  possess  the  spirit  of  of  obedience  in  a  single  act.  S.  S.  Times : 
"  Trifles  are  trifles  only  to  triflers.  Awake  to  the  significance  of  the  insignificant !  for 
you  are  in  a  world  that  belongs  not  alone  to  the  God  of  the  infinite,  but  also  to  the  God 
of  the  infinitesimal." 

(  6  )  The  external  command  was  not  arbitrary  or  insignificant  in  its  sub- 
stance. It  was  a  concrete  i^resentation  to  the  human  will  of  God's  claim 
to  eminent  domain  or  absolute  ownership. 

John  HaU,  Lectures  on  the  Religious  Use  of  Property,  10— "It  sometimes  happens 
that  owners  of  land,  meaning  to  give  the  use  of  it  to  others,  without  alienating  it, 
impose  a  nominal  rent  — a  quit-rent,  the  passing  of  which  acknowledges  the  recipient 
as  owner  and  the  occupier  as  tenant.  This  is  understood  in  all  lands.  In  many  an  old 
English  deed,  'three  barley-corns,'  'a fat  capon,'  or 'a  shilling,' is  the  consideration 
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which  permanently  recognizes  the  rights  of  lordship.  God  taught  men  by  the  forbid- 
den tree  that  he  was  owner,  that  man  was  occupier.  He  selected  the  matter  of  prop- 
erty to  be  the  test  of  man's  obedience,  the  outward  and  sensible  sign  of  a  right  state  of 
heai't  toward  God;  and  when  man  put  forth  his  hand  and  did  eat,  he  denied  God's 
ownership  and  asserted-his  own.    Nothing  remained  but  to  eject  him." 

( c  )  The  sanction  attached  to  the  command  shows  that  man  was  not  left 
ignorant  of  its  meaning  or  importance. 

GeiL2:17  — "in  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  Shalt  surely  die."  Cf.  Gen.  3 : 3 —  "  the  tree  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  garden"  ;  and  see  Dodge,  Christian  Theology,  200,  207—"  The  tree  was  central,  as 
the  commandment  was  central.  The  choice  was  between  the  tree  of  life  and  the  tree 
Of  death,  —  between  self  and  God.    Taking  the  one  was  rejecting  the  other." 

{d)  The  act  of  disobedience  was  therefore  the  revelation  of  a  will  thor- 
ouglily  corru])ted  and  alienated  from  God  —  a  will  given  over  to  ingratitude, 
unbelief,  ambition,  and  rebellion. 

The  motive  to  disobedience  was  not  appetite,  but  the  ambition  to  be  as  God.  The 
outward  act  of  eating  the  forbidden  fruit  was  only  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge,  behind 
which  lay  the  whole  mass  — the  fundamental  determination  to  isolate  self  and  to  seek 
personal  pleasure  regardless  of  God  and  his  law.  So  the  man  under  conviction  for  sin 
commonly  clings  to  some  single  passion  or  i)lan,  only  half -conscious  of  the  fact  that 
opposition  to  God  in  one  thing  is  opposition  in  all. 

m.      CONSEQtTENCES  OF  THE  FaLL,  SO  FAB  AS  RESPECTS  AdAM. 

1.     Death.  —  This  death  was  twofold.     It  was  partly  : 

A.  Physical  death,  or  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body.  —  The 
seeds  of  death,  naturally  implanted  in  man's  constitution,  began  to  develop 
themselves  the  moment  that  access  to  the  tree  of  life  was  denied  him.  Man 
from  that  moment  was  a  dying  creature. 

In  a  true  sense  death  began  at  once.  To  it  belonged  the  pains  which  both  man  and 
woman  should  sulTer  in  their  appointed  callings.  The  fact  that  man's  earthly  existence 
did  not  at  once  end,  was  due  to  God's  counsel  of  redemption.  "The  law  of  the  Spirit  of  ILfa" 
( Rom.  8 : 2 )  began  to  work  even  then,  and  grace  began  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the 
Fall.  Christ  has  now  "  abolished  death  "  ( 2  Tim.  1 :  10 )  by  taking  its  terrors  away,  and  by  turn- 
ing it  into  the  portal  of  heaven.  He  will  destroy  it  utterlj' fl  Cor.  15:26)  when  by  resur- 
rection from  the  dead,  the  bodies  of  the  saints  shall  be  made  immortal.  Dr.  William  A. 
Hammond,  following  a  French  scientist,  declares  that  there  is  no  reason  in  a  normal 
physical  system  why  man  should  not  live  forever. 

That  death  is  not  a  physical  necessity  is  evident  if  we  once  remember  that  life  is,  not 
fuel,  but  lire.  Weismaun,  Heredity,  8,  24,  72,  159  — "The  organism  must  not  be  looked 
ui>on  as  a  heap  of  combustible  material,  which  is  completely  reduced  to  ashes  in  a 
certain  time,  the  length  of  which  is  determined  by  its  size  and  by  the  rate  at  which  it 
burns ;  but  it  should  be  compared  to  a  fire,  to  which  fresh  fuel  can  be  continually 
added,  and  which,  whether  it  burns  quickly  or  slowly,  can  be  kept  burning  as  long  as 

necessity  demands Death  is  not  a  primary  necessity,  but  it  has  been  acquired 

secondarily,  as  an  adaptation Unicellular  organisms,  increasing  by  means  of 

fission,  in  a  certain  sense  possess  immortality.    No  Amrelia  has  ever  lost  an  ancestor 

by  death Each  individual  now  living  is  far  older  than  mankind,  and  is  almost  as 

old  as  life  itself Death  is  not  an  essential  attribute  of  living  matter." 

If  we  regard  man  as  primarily  spirit,  the  possibility  of  life  without  death  is  plain. 
God  Lives  on  eternally,  and  the  future  physical  organism  of  the  righteous  will  have  in 
it  no  seed  of  death.  Man  might  have  been  created  without  being  mortal.  That  he  is 
mortal  is  due  to  anticipated  sin.  Regard  body  as  simply  the  constant  energizing  of  God, 
and  we  see  tliat  there  is  no  inherent  necessity  of  death.  Denney,  Studies  in  Theology, 
98  —  "  Man,  it  is  said,  must  die  because  he  is  a  natural  being,  and  what  belongs  to  nature 
belongs  to  him.  But  we  assert,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  was  created  a  supernatural 
being,  with  a  primacy  over  nature,  so  related  to  God  as  to  be  immortal.  Death  is  an 
Intrusion,  and  it  is  finally  to  be  abolished."    Chandler,  The  Spirit  of  Man,  45-47  —  "  The 
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first  stage  in  the  fall  was  the  disintegration  of  spirit  into  body  and  mind ;  and  the  sec- 
ond was  the  euslavement  of  mind  to  body." 

Some  recent  writers,  however,  deny  that  death  is  a  consequence  of  the  Fall,  except 
In  the  sense  that  man's  fear  of  death  results  from  his  sin.  Newman  Smyth,  Place  of 
Death  in  Evolution,  19-23,  indeed,  asserts  the  value  and  propriety  of  death  as  an  element 
of  the  normal  universe.  He  would  oppose  to  the  doctrine  of  Weismann  the  conclusions 
of  Manpas,  the  French  biologist,  who  has  followed  infusoria  through  600  generations. 
Fission,  says  Maupas,  reproduces  for  many  generations,  but  the  unicellular  germ  ulti- 
mately weakens  and  dies  out.  The  asexual  reproduction  must  be  supplemented  by  a 
higher  couj\igation,  the  meeting  and  partial  blending  of  the  contents  of  two  cells.  This 
is  only  occasional,  but  it  is  necessary  to  the  permanence  of  the  species.  Isolation  is 
ultimate  death.  Newman  Smyth  adds  that  death  and  sex  appear  together.  When  sex 
enters  to  enrich  and  diversify  life,  all  that  will  not  take  advantage  of  it  dies  out. 
Survival  of  the  fittest  is  accompauied  by  death  of  that  wliich  will  not  improve.  Death 
is  a  secondary  thing  — a  consequence  of  life.  A  living  form  acquired  the  power  of 
giving  up  its  Ufe  for  another.  It  died  in  oi-der  that  its  offspring  might  survive  in  a 
higher  form.  Death  helps  life  on  and  up.  It  does  not  put  a  stop  to  Ufe.  It  became  an 
advantage  to  life  as  a  whole  that  certain  primitive  forms  should  be  left  by  the  way  to 
perish.  We  owe  our  human  birth  to  death  In  nature.  The  earth  before  us  has  died 
that  we  might  live.  We  are  the  living  children  of  a  world  that  has  died  for  us.  Death 
is  a  means  of  life,  of  increasing  specialization  of  function.  Some  cells  are  born  to  give 
up  their  life  sacriflcially  for  the  organism  to  which  they  belong. 

While  we  regard  Newman  Smyth's  view  as  an  ingenious  and  valuable  explanation  of 
the  incidental  results  of  death,  we  do  not  regard  it  as  an  explanation  of  death's  origin. 
God  has  overruled  death  for  good,  and  we  can  assent  to  much  of  Dr.  Smyth's  exposition. 
But  that  this  good  could  be  gained  only  by  death  seems  to  us  wholly  unproved  and 
unprovable.  Biology  shows  us  that  other  methods  of  reproduction  are  possible,  and 
that  death  is  an  incident  and  not  a  primary  requisite  to  development.  We  regard  Dr. 
Smyth's  theory  as  incompatible  with  the  Scripture  representations  of  death  as  the  con- 
sequence of  sin,  as  the  sign  of  God's  displeasure,  as  a  means  of  discipline  for  the  fallen, 
as  destined  to  complete  abolition  when  sin  itself  has  been  done  away.  We  reserve,  how- 
ever, the  full  proof  that  physical  death  is  part  of  the  penalty  of  sin  until  we  discuss  the 
Consequences  of  Sin  to  Adam's  Posterity. 

But  this  cleatli  was  also,  and  chiefly, 

B.  Si)iritual  death,  or  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  God.  —  In  this 
are  included  :  ( « )  Negatively,  the  loss  of  man's  moral  likeness  to  God,  or 
that  underlying  tendency  of  his  whole  nature  toward  God  which  constituted 
his  original  righteousness.  (6)  Positively,  the  depraving  of  all  those 
powers  which,  in  their  united  action  with  reference  to  moral  and  religious 
truth,  we  call  man's  moral  and  religious  nature  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
blinding  of  his  intellect,  the  corruption  of  his  afiectious,  and  the  enslave- 
ment of  his  will. 

Seeking  to  be  a  god,  man  became  a  slave ;  seeking  independence,  he  ceased  to  be 
master  of  himself.  Once  his  intellect  was  pure,  — he  was  supremely  conscious  of  God, 
and  saw  aU  things  else  in  God's  light.  Now  he  was  supremely  conscious  of  self,  and  saw 
all  things  as  they  affected  self.  This  self-consciousness  —  how  unlike  the  objective  life 
of  the  first  apostles,  of  Christ,  and  of  every  loving  soul  I  Once  man's  affections  were 
pure,  —  he  loved  God  supremely,  and  other  things  in  subordination  to  God's  will.  Now 
he  loved  self  supremely,  and  was  ruled  by  inordinate  affections  toward  the  creatures 
which  could  minister  to  his  selfish  gratification.  Now  man  could  do  nothing  pleasing 
to  God,  because  he  lacked  the  love  which  is  necessary  to  all  true  obedience, 

G.  F.  Wilkin,  Control  in  Evolution,  shows  that  the  will  may  initiate  a  counter-evolu- 
tion which  shall  reverse  the  normal  course  of  man's  development.  First  comes  an  act, 
then  a  habit,  of  surrender  to  animalism ;  then  subversion  of  faith  in  the  true  and  the 
good  ;  then  active  championship  of  evil ;  then  transmission  of  evil  disposition  and 
tendencies  to  posterity.  This  subversion  of  the  rational  will  by  an  evil  choice  took 
place  very  early,  indeed  in  the  first  man.  All  human  history  has  been  a  conflict 
between  these  two  antagonistic  evolutions,  the  upward  and  the  downward.  Biologi- 
cal rather  than  moral  pUenomena  preciominate.    No  human  being  escapes  transgress- 
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ing  the  law  of  his  evolutionary  nature.  There  is  a  moral  deadness  and  torpor  resulting:. 
The  rational  will  nuist  be  restored  before  man  can  go  right  again.  Man  must  commit 
himself  to  a  true  life ;  then  to  the  restoration  of  other  men  to  that  same  life ;  then  there 
must  be  cooperation  of  society ;  this  work  must  extend  to  the  limits  of  the  human 
species.  But  this  wUl  be  practicable  and  rational  only  as  it  is  shown  that  the  unfolding 
plan  of  the  universe  has  destined  the  righteous  to  a  future  incomparably  more  desirable 
than  that  of  the  wicked ;  in  other  words,  immortality  is  necessary  to  evolution. 

"  If  immortality  be  necessary  to  evolution,  then  immortality  becomes  scientific. 
Jesus  has  the  authority  and  omnipresence  of  the  power  behind  evolution.  He  imposes 
upon  his  followers  the  same  normal  evolutionary  mission  that  sent  him  into  the 
world.  He  organizes  them  into  churches.  He  teaches  a  moral  evolution  of  society 
through  the  united  voluntary  efforts  of  his  followers.  They  are  'the  good  seed  ....  the  sons 
of  the  kingdom '  ( Mat.  13 :  38 ).  Theism  makes  a  definite  attempt  to  counteract  the  evil  of  the 
counter-evolution,  and  the  attempt  justifies  itself  by  its  results.  Christianity  is  scien- 
tific (1)  in  that  it  satisfies  the  conditions  of  k)i(nvledoc:  the  persisting  and  compre- 
hensive harmony  of  phenomena,  and  the  interpretation  of  all  the  facts:  (2)  in  its  aim, 
the  moral  regeneration  of  the  world;  (3)  in  its  7nethods,  adapting  itself  to  man  as  an 
ethical  being,  capable  of  endless  progress;  (4)  in  its  conception  of  normal  socieUj,  as 
of  sinners  uniting  together  to  help  one  another  to  depend  on  God  and  conquer  self,  so 
recognizing  the  ethical  bond  as  the  most  essential.  This  doctrine  harmonizes  science 
and  religion,  revealing  the  new  species  of  control  which  marks  the  highest  stage  of 
evolution ;  shows  that  the  religion  of  the  N.  T.  is  essentially  scientific  and  its  ti-uths 
capable  of  practiciil  verification ;  that  Christianity  is  not  any  particular  church,  but 
the  teachings  of  the  Bible ;  that  Cliristianity  is  the  true  system  of  ethics,  and  should  be 
taught  in  public  institutions;  that  cosmic  evolution  comes  at  last  to  depend  on  the 
wisdom  and  will  of  man,  the  immanent  God  working  in  finite  and  redeemed  humanity." 

lu  fine,  man  no  longer  made  God  the  end  of  his  life,  but  chose  self 
instead.  "Wliile  he  retained  the  power  of  self-determiuation  in  subordinate 
things,  he  lost  that  freedom  wliich  consisted  in  the  power  of  choosing  God 
aa  his  ultimate  aim,  and  became  fettered  by  a  fundameutal  incHuatiou  of 
his  will  toward  evil.  The  intuitions  of  the  reason  were  abuormally 
obscured,  since  these  intuitions,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned  with  moral  and 
religioiis  truth,  are  conditioned  upon  a  right  state  of  the  affections ;  and  — 
as  a  necessary  result  of  this  obscuring  of  reason  —  conscience,  which,  as 
the  normal  judiciary  of  the  soul,  decides  upon  the  basis  of  the  law  given  to 
it  by  reason,  became  perverse  in  its  deliverances.  Yet  this  inability  to  judge 
or  act  aright,  since  it  was  a  moral  inability  springing  ultimately  from  wOl, 
was  itself  hateful  and  condemnable. 

See  Philippi,  Glaubenslehre,  3  :  61-73 ;  Shedd,  Sermons  to  the  Natural  Man,  202-230, 
esp.  205  —  "  Whatsoever  springs  from  will  we  are  responsible  for.  Man's  inability  to 
love  God  supremely  results  from  his  intense  self-will  and  self-love,  and  therefore  his 
impotence  is  a  part  and  element  of  his  sin,  and  not  an  excuse  for  it."  And  yet  the 
question  "Adam,  where  art  thou?  "  ( Gen.  3:9),  says  C.  J.  Baldwin,  "  was,  (Da  question,  not  as 
to  Adam's  physical  locality,  but  as  to  his  moral  condition  ;  ( 2 )  a  question,  not  of  justice 
threatening,  but  of  love  inviting  to  repentance  and  return ;  ( 3 )  a  question,  not  to  Adam 
as  an  individual  only,  but  to  the  whole  humanity  of  which  he  was  the  representative." 

Dale,  Ephesians,  40  —  "  Christ  is  the  eternal  Son  of  God ;  and  it  was  the  first,  the  prim- 
eval purpose  of  the  divine  grace  that  his  life  and  sonship  should  be  shared  by  all  man- 
kind ;  that  through  Christ  all  men  should  rise  to  a  loftier  rank  than  that  which  belonged 
to  them  by  their  creation ;  should  be  '  partakers  of  the  diTine  nature '  ( 2  Pet.  1:4),  and  share  the 
divine  righteousness  and  joy.  Or  rather,  the  race  was  actually  created  in  Christ ;  and 
it  was  created  that  the  whole  race  might  in  Christ  inherit  the  life  and  glory  of  God. 
The  divine  purpose  has  been  thwarted  and  obstructed  and  partially  defeated  by  human 
sin.    But  it  is  being  fulfilled  in  all  who  are  '  in  Christ'    (Eph.  1 :  3 )." 

2.  Positive  and  formal  exclusionfrom  Ood's  presence.  —  This  included : 
(  a  )    The  cessation  of  man's  former  familiar  intercourse  with  God,  and 
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the  setting  up  of  outward  barriers  between  man  and  his  Maker  (  cherubim 
and  sacrifice ). 

"  In  die  Welt  hiuausgestossen,  Stehtder  Mensch  verlassen  da."  Though  God  punished 
Adam  and  Eve,  be  did  not  curse  them  as  he  did  the  serpent.  Their  exclusion  from  the 
tree  of  life  was  a  matter  of  benevolence  as  weU  as  of  justice,  for  it  prevented  the 
immortality  of  sin. 

(  6  )  Banishment  from  the  garden,  where  God  had  specially  manifested 
his  presence. — Eden  was  perhaps  a  spot  reserved,  as  Adam's  body  had 
been,  to  show  what  a  sinless  world  would  be.  This  positive  exclusion  from 
God's  jiresence,  with  the  sorrow  and  pain  which  it  involved,  may  have  been 
intended  to  illustrate  to  man  the  nature  of  that  eternal  death  from  which 
he  now  needed  to  seek  deliverance. 

At  the  g-ates  of  Eden,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  manifestation  of  God's  presence,  in 
the  cherubim,  which  constituted  the  place  a  sanctuary.  Both  Cain  and  Abel  brought 
offerings  "unto  the  Lord"  (Gen.  4:3,  4),  and  when  Cain  fled,  he  is  said  to  have  gone  out  "from 
tlie  presence  of  the  lord  "  ( Gen.  4:16).  On  the  consequences  of  the  Fall  to  Adam,  see  Edwards, 
Works,  3:390-405;  Hopkins,  Works,  1:206-246;  Dwight,  Theology,  1:393-434;  Watson, 
Institutes,  3 :  19-43 ;  Marteusen,  Dogmatics,  155-173 ;  Van  Gosterzee,  Dogmatics,  402-413. 


SECTION   V.  —  IMPUTATION    OF   ADAM'S   SIN   TO   HIS   POSTEKITT. 

"We  have  seen  that  all  mankind  are  sinners  ;  that  all  men  are  by  nature 
depraved,  guUty,  and  condemnable  ;  and  that  the  transgression  of  our  first 
parents,  so  far  as  resi^ects  the  human  race,  was  the  first  sin.  We  have  still 
to  consider  the  connection  between  Adam's  sin  and  the  depravity,  guilt, 
and  condemnation  of  the  race. 

(  a  )  The  Scriptures  teach  that  the  transgression  of  our  first  parents  con- 
stituted their  posterity  sinners  (Bom.  5:19  —  "through  the  one  man's 
disobedience  the  many  were  made  sinners  "  ),  so  that  Adam's  sin  is  imputed, 
reckoned,  or  charged  to  every  member  of  the  race  of  which  he  was  the  germ 
and  head  (  Bom.  5  :  16 —  '•'  the  judgment  came  of  one  [  offence  ]  unto  con- 
demnation "  ).  It  is  because  of  Adam's  sin  that  we  are  born  depraved  and 
subject  to  God's  penal  inflictions  (Bom.  5  :  12 —  "through  one  man  sin 
entered  into  the  world,  and  death  through  sin  "  ;  Eph.  2:3 — "by  nature 
children  of  wrath  " ).  Two  questions  demand  answer,  — first,  how  we  can 
be  responsible  for  a  depraved  nature  which  we  did  not  personally  and  con- 
sciously originate  ;  and,  secondly,  how  God  can  justly  charge  to  our 
account  the  sin  of  the  first  father  of  the  race.  These  questions  ai'e  sub- 
stantially the  same,  and  the  Scriptures  intimate  the  true  answer  to  the 
l^roblem  when  they  declare  that  "in  Adam  all  die"  (1  Cor.  15  :22)  and 
"  that  death  jjassed  unto  all  men,  for  that  all  sinned  "  when  "through  one 
man  sin  entered  into  the  world  "  (  Bom.  5  :  12 ).  In  other  words,  Adam's 
sin  is  the  cause  and  ground  of  tke  depravity,  guilt,  and  condemnation 
of  all  his  jjosterity,  simply  because  Adam  and  his  posterity  are  one,  and,  by 
virtue  of  theu-  organic  unity,  the  sin  of  Adam  is  the  sin  of  the  race. 

Amiel  says  that"  the  best  measure  of  the  profundity  of  any  religious  doctrine  is  given 
by  its  conception  of  sin  and  of  the  cure  of  sin."    We  have  seen  that  sin  is  a  state  ;  a 
state  of  the  will ;  a  selfish  state  of  the  will ;  a  selfish  state  of  the  will  inborn  and  uni- 
versal; a  selfish  state  of  the  will  inborn  and  universal  by  reason  of  man's  free  act, 
38 
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Connecting-  the  present  discussion  with  the  preceding  doctrines  of  theology,  the  steps  of 
our  treatment  thus  far  are  as  follows :  1.  God's  holiness  is  purity  of  nature.  2.  God's 
law  demands  purity  of  nature.  3.  Sin  is  impure  nature.  4.  AH  men  have  this  impure 
nature.  5.  Adam  originated  this  impure  nature.  In  the  present  section  we  expect  to 
add  :  6.  Adam  and  we  are  one ;  and,  in  the  succeeding  section,  to  complete  the  doc- 
trine with :    7.    The  guilt  and  penalty  of  Adam's  sin  are  ours. 

(b)  According  as  we  regard,  this  twofold  ijroblein  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  abnormal  liuman  condition,  or  of  the  divine  treatment  of  it,  we  may 
call  it  the  problem  of  original  sin,  or  the  problem  of  imputation.  Neither 
of  these  terms  is  objectionable  when  its  meaning  is  defined.  By  imputa- 
tion of  sin  we  mean,  not  the  arbitrary  and  mechanical  charging  to  a  man 
of  that  for  which  he  is  not  naturally  responsible,  but  the  reckoning  to  a 
man  of  a  gnflt  which  is  jDrojierly  his  own,  whether  by  virtue  of  his  individ- 
ual acts,  or  by  vii'tuo  of  his  connection  with  the  race.  By  original  sin  we 
mean  that  jiarticiiiation  in  the  common  sin  of  the  race  with  which  God 
charges  us,  in  virtue  of  our  descent  from  Adam,  its  fii-st  father  and  head. 

We  should  not  permit  our  use  of  the  term  *  imputation '  to  be  hindered  or  prej  iidiced 
by  the  fact  that  certain  schools  of  theologj',  notably  the  Federal  school,  have  attached  to 
it  an  arbitrary,  external,  and  mechanical  meaning  —  holding  that  God  imputes  sin  to 
men,  not  because  they  are  sinners,  but  upon  the  ground  of  a  legal  fiction  whereby 
Adam,  without  their  consent,  was  made  their  representative.  We  sball  see,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  (1)  in  the  ctuse  of  Adam's  sin  imputed  to  us,  (2)  in  the  case  of  our  sins 
imputed  to  Christ,  and  ( 3)  in  the  case  of  Christ's  righteousness  imputed  to  the  believer, 
there  is  always  a  realistic  basis  for  the  imputation,  namely,  a  real  union,  (1)  between 
Adam  and  his  descendants,  (3)  between  Christ  and  the  ra'je,  and  (3 )  between  believers 
and  Christ,  such  as  gives  in  each  case  community  of  life,  and  enables  us  to  say  that  God 
imputes  to  no  man  what  does  not  properly  belong  to  him. 

Dr.  E.  G.  Robinson  used  to  say  that  "  imputed  righteousness  and  imputed  sin  are  as 
absurd  as  any  notion  that  ever  took  possession  of  human  nature."  He  had  in  mind, 
however,  only  that  constructive  guilt  and  merit  which  was  advocated  by  Princeton 
theologians.  He  did  not  mean  to  deny  the  imputation  to  men  of  that  which  is  their  own. 
He  recognized  the  fact  that  all  men  are  sinners  by  inheritance  as  well  as  by  voluntary 
act,  and  he  found  this  taught  in  Scripture,  both  in  the  O.  T.  and  in  the  N.  T.  ;  e.  g., 
Keh.  1:6  —  "I  confess  the  sins  of  the  children  of  Israel,  which  we  have  sinned  against  thee.  Yea,  I  and  my  father's  house 
have  sinned  " ;  Jer.  3 :  25  —  "  Let  us  lie  down  in  our  shame,  and  let  our  confusion  cover  us ;  for  we  have  sinned  against 
Jehovah  our  God,  we  and  our  fathers  "  ;  U :  20  — "  ¥e  acknowledge,  0  Jehovah,  our  wickedness,  and  the  iniquity  of  our 
fathers ;  for  we  have  sinned  against  thee."  The  word  "  imputed  "  is  itself  found  in  the  N.  T. ;  e.  (/., 
2  Tim.  4:16  —  "At  my  first  defence  no  one  took  my  part :  may  it  not  be  laid  to  their  account,"  or  "imputed  to  them  " 
—  fi))  avToU  KoyiadeCr).    Rom.  5: 13 — "  sin  is  not  imputed  when  there  is  no  law  "  —  ouk  tAAoyarat. 

Not  only  the  saints  of  Scripture  times,  but  modern  saints  also,  have  imputed  to 
themselves  the  sins  of  others,  of  their  people,  of  their  times,  of  the  whole  world.  Jona- 
than Edwards,  Resolutions,  quoted  by  Allen,  28  — "I  will  take  it  for  granted  that  no 
one  is  so  evil  as  myself ;  I  will  identify  myself  with  all  men  and  act  as  if  their  evil  were 
my  own,  as  if  I  had  committed  the  same  sins  and  had  the  same  infirmities,  so  that  the 
knowledge  of  their  failings  will  promote  in  me  nothing  but  a  sense  of  shame."  Fred- 
erick Denison  Maurice  :  "  I  wish  to  confess  the  sins  of  the  time  as  my  own."  Moberly, 
Atonement  and  Personality,  87  — "The  phrase  'solidarity  of  humanity 'is  growing 
every  day  in  depth  and  significance.  Whatever  we  do,  we  do  not  for  ourselves  alone. 
It  is  not  as  an  individual  alone  that  I  can  be  measured  or  judged."  Roj'ce,  World  and 
Individual,  2 :  404  —  "  The  problem  of  evil  indeed  demands  the  presence  of  free  will  in 
the  world ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  true  that  no  moral  world  whatever 
can  be  made  consistent  with  the  realistic  thesis  according  to  which  free  will  agents  are, 
in  fortune  and  in  penalty,  independent  of  the  deeds  of  other  moral  agents.  It  follows 
that,  in  our  moral  world,  the  righteous  can  suffer  without  individually  deserving  their 
suffering,  just  because  their  lives  have  no  independent  being,  but  are  linked  with  all 
Mfe — God  himself  also  sharing  in  their  suffering." 

The  above  quotations  illustrate  the  behef  in  a  human  responsibility  that  goes  beyond 
the  bounds  of  personal  sins.  What  this  responsibility  is,  and  what  its  limits  are,  we 
have  yet  to  define.    The  problem  is  stated,  but  not  solved,  by  A.  H.  Bradford,  Heredity, 
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198,  and  The  Age  of  Faith,  235  — "  Steplien  prays  :  '  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge '  ( Acts  7 :  60 ). 
To  whose  charge  then  ?  Wo  all  have  a  share  in  one  another's  sins.  Wo  too  stood  by 
and  consented,  as  Paul  did.    '  My  sins  gave  sharpness  to  the  nails,  And  pointed  every 

thorn '  that  pierced  the  brow  of  Jesus Yet  in  England  and  Wales  the  severer 

forms  of  this  teaching  [with  regard  to  sin]  have  almost  disappeared ;  not  because  of 
more  thorough  study  of  the  Scripture,  but  because  the  awful  congestion  of  population, 
with  its  attendant  miseries,  has  convinced  the  majority  of  Christian  thinkers  that  the 
old  interpretations  were  too  small  for  the  near  and  terrible  facts  of  human  life,  such  as 
women  with  babies  in  their  arms  at  the  London  gin-shops  giving  the  infants  sips  of 
liquor  out  of  their  glasses,  and  a  tavern  keeper  setting  his  four  or  five  year  old  boy 
upon  the  counter  to  drink  and  swear  and  light  in  imitation  of  his  elders." 

( c  )  Tliere  are  tAvo  fundamental  principles  which  the  Scriptures  already 
cited  seem  clearly  to  substantiate,  and  which  other  Scriptures  corroborate. 
The  first  is  that  man's  relations  to  moral  law  extend  beyond  the  sphere  of 
conscious  and  actual  transgi'ession,  and  embrace  those  moral  tendencies 
and  qualities  of  his  being  which  he  has  in  common  with  every  other  member 
of  the  race.  The  second  is,  that  God's  moral  government  is  a  government 
which  not  only  takes  account  of  persons  and  personal  acts,  but  also  recog- 
nizes race  responsibilities  and  inflicts  race-ijenalties  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
judges  mankind,  not  simply  as  a  collection  of  sejiarate  individiials,  but  also 
as  an  organic  whole,  which  can  collectively  revolt  from  God  and  iucui-  the 
curse  of  the  violated  law. 

On  race-responsibility,  see  H.  B.  Smith,  System  of  Theology,  288-303  — "No  one  can 
apprehend  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  nor  the  doctrine  of  redemption,  who  insists  that 
the  whole  moral  government  of  G  od  has  respect  only  to  individual  desert,  who  does  not 
allow  that  the  moral  government  of  God,  as  moral,  has  a  wider  scope  and  larger  rela- 
tions, so  that  God  may  dispense  suffering  and  happiness  ( in  his  all-wise  and  inscrutable 
providence )  on  other  grounds  than  that  of  personal  merit  and  demerit.  The  dilemma 
here  is :  the  facts  connected  mth  native  depravity  and  with  the  redemption  througli 
Christ  either  belong  to  the  moral  government  of  God,  or  not.  If  they  do,  then  that 
government  has  to  do  with  other  considerations  than  those  of  personal  merit  and 
demerit  ( since  our  disabilities  in  consequence  of  sin  and  the  grace  offered  in  Christ  are 
not  in  any  sense  the  I'esult  of  our  personal  choice,  though  we  do  choose  in  our  relations 
to  both ).  If  they  do  not  belong  to  the  moral  government  of  God,  where  shall  we  assign 
them  ?  To  the  physical  ?  That  certainly  can  not  be.  To  the  divine  sovereignty  ?  But 
that  does  not  relieve  any  difficulty ;  for  the  question  still  remains,  Is  that  sovereignty, 
as  thus  exercised,  just  or  unjust  ?  We  must  take  one  or  the  other  of  these.  The  whole 
(of  sin  and  grace)  is  either  a  mystery  of  sovei'eignty  —  of  mere  omnipotence— or  a 
proceeding  of  moral  government.  The  question  will  ai'ise  with  respect  to  grace  as  well 
as  to  sin  :  How  can  the  theory  that  all  moral  government  has  respect  only  to  the  merit 
or  demerit  of  personal  acts  be  applied  to  our  justification  ?  If  all  sin  is  in  sinning,  with 
a  personal  desert  of  everlasting  death,  by  parity  of  reasoning  all  holiness  must  consist 
in  a  holy  choice  with  personal  merit  of  eternal  life.  We  say  then,  generally,  that  all 
definitions  of  sin  which  mean  a  sin  are  irrelevant  here."  Dr.  Smith  quotes  Edwards, 
3:309  — "Original  sin,  the  innate  sinful  depravity  of  the  heart,  includes  not  only  the 
depravity  of  nature  but  the  imputation  of  Adam's  first  sin,  or,  in  other  words,  the  liable- 
ness  or  exposedness  of  Adam's  posterity,  in  the  divine  judgment,  to  partake  of  the 
punishment  of  that  sin." 

The  watchword  of  a  large  class  of  theologians  —  popularly  called  "  New  School  "  —  is 
that  "  all  sin  consists  in  sinning,"  —  that  is,  all  sin  is  sin  of  act.  But  we  have  seen  that 
the  dispositions  and  states  in  which  a  man  is  unlike  God  and  his  purity  are  also  sin 
according  to  the  meaning  of  the  law.  We  have  now  to  add  that  each  man  is  responsible 
also  for  that  sin  of  our  first  father  in  which  the  human  race  apostatized  from  God.  In 
other  words,  we  recognize  the  guilt  of  race-sin  as  well  as  of  personal  sin.  We  desire  to 
say  at  the  outset,  however,  that  our  view,  and,  as  we  believe,  the  Scriptural  view, 
requires  us  also  to  hold  to  certain  qualifications  of  the  doctrine  which  to  some  extent 
alleviate  its  harshness  and  furnish  its  proper  explanation.  These  qualifications  we  now 
proceed  to  mention. 
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(d)  In  recognizing  tlie  guilt  of  race-sin,  we  are  to  bear  in  mind  :  ( 1 )  tliat 
actual  sin,  in  wMch  the  personal  agent  reaffirms  the  uuderlyiug  determina- 
tion of  his  will,  is  more  guilty  than  original  sin  alone ;  (  2  )  that  no  human 
being  is  finally  condemned  solely  on  account  of  original  sin  ;  but  that  all 
who,  like  infants,  do  not  commit  personal  transgressions,  are  saved  tln-ough 
the  api)lication  of  Christ's  atonement ;  ( 3 )  that  our  responsibihty  for 
inborn  evil  disi^ositions,  or  for  the  depravity  common  to  the  race,  can  be 
maintained  only  upon  the  ground  that  this  depravity  was  caused  by  an 
original  and  conscious  act  of  free  wUl,  when  the  race  rev<jlted  from  God  in 
Adam  ;  (  4  )  that  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  is  only  the  ethical  interpreta- 
tion of  biological  facts — the  facts  of  heredity  and  of  universal  congenital 
ills,  which  demand  an  ethical  ground  and  explanation  ;  and  (  5  )  that  the 
idea  of  original  sin  has  for  its  correlate  the  idea  of  original  grace,  or  the 
abitling  presence  and  operation  of  Christ,  the  immanent  God,  in  every 
member  of  the  race,  in  spite  of  his  sin,  to  counteract  the  evil  and  to  prepare 
the  way,  so  far  as  man  will  permit,  for  individual  and  collective  salvation. 

Over  against  the  maxim:  "All  sin  consists  in  sinning,"  we  put  the  more  correct 
statement :  Personal  sin  consists  in  sinning-,  but  in  Adam's  first  sinning  the  race  also 
sinned,  so  that  "  in  idam  all  die "( 1  Cor.  15 :  22 ).  Denney,  Studies  in  Theology,  86  —  "  Sin  is  not 
only  personal  but  social ;  not  only  social  bvit  organic ;  character  and  all  that  is  involved 
in  character  are  capable  of  being  attributed  not  onlj-  to  individuals  but  to  societies,  and 
eventually  to  the  human  race  itself;  in  short,  there  are  not  only  isolated  sins  and  indi- 
vidual sinners,  but  what  has  been  called  a  kingdom  of  sin  upon  earth."  Leslie  Stephen : 
'*  Man  not  dependent  on  a  race  is  as  meaningk^ss  a  phrase  as  an  apple  that  does  not  grow 
on  a  tree."  "  Yet  Aaron  Burr  and  Al)raham  Lincoln  show  how  a  man  may  throw  away 
every  advantage  of  the  best  heredity  and  environment,  while  another  can  triumph  over 
the  worst.  Man  does  not  take  his  character  from  external  causes,  but  shapes  it  by  his 
own  willing  submission  to  influences  from  beneath  or  from  above." 

Wm.  Adams  Brown :  "The  idea  of  inherited  guilt  can  be  accepted  only  if  paralleled 
by  the  idea  of  inherited  good.  The  consequences  of  sin  have  often  been  regarded  as 
social,  while  the  consequences  of  good  have  been  regarded  as  only  individual.  But 
heredity  transmits  both  good  and  evil."  Mrs.  Lydia  Avery  Coonley  Ward :  "  Why 
bowest  thou,  O  soul  of  mine,  Crushed  by  ancestral  sin?  Thou  hast  a  noble  heritage, 
Tliat  bids  thee  victory  win.  The  tainted  piist  may  bring  forth  flowers.  As  blossomed 
Aaron's  rod :  No  legacy  of  sin  annuls  Heredity  from  God."  For  further  statements 
with  regard  to  race-responsibility,  see  Dorner,  Glaubenslchre,  2:29-39  (System 
Doctrine,  2 :  324-333).  For  the  modern  view  of  the  Fall,  and  its  reconciliation  with  the 
doctrine  of  evolution,  see  J.  H.  Bernard,  art. :  The  Fall,  in  Hastings'  Diet,  of  Bible ; 
A.  H.  Strong,  Christ  in  Creation,  163-lSO;  Griffith-Jones,  Ascent  through  Chi-ist. 

( e )  There  is  a  race-sin,  therefore,  as  well  as  a  personal  sin ;  and  that 
race-sin  was  committed  by  the  fii'st  father  of  the  race,  when  he  comprised 
the  whole  race  in  himself.  All  mankind  since  that  time  have  been  born  in 
the  state  into  which  he  fell — a  state  of  depra^dty,  guilt,  and  condemnation. 
To  vindicate  God's  justice  in  imputing  to  us  the  sin  of  oiu*  first  father, 
many  theories  have  been  devised,  a  part  of  which  must  be  regarded  as  only 
attempts  to  evade  the  problem  by  denying  the  facts  set  before  us  in  the 
Scriptm-es.  Among  these  attempted  explanations  of  the  Scripture  state- 
ments, we  proceed  to  examine  the  six  theories  which  seem  most  worthy  of 
attention. 

The  first  three  of  the  theories  which  we  discuss  may  be  said  to  be  evasions  of  the 
problem  of  original  sin ;  all,  in  one  form  or  another,  deny  that  God  imputes  to  all  men 
Adam's  sin,  in  such  a  sense  that  all  are  guilty  for  it.  These  theories  are  the  Pelagian, 
the  Arminiaii,  and  the  New  School.  The  last  three  of  the  theories  which  we  are  about 
to  treat,  namely,  the  Federal  theory,  the  theory  of  Mediate  Imputation,  and  the  theory 
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of  Adam's  Natural  Headship,  are  all  Old  School  theories,  and  have  for  their  common 
characteristic  tliat  they  assert  the  g-uilt  of  inborn  depravity.  All  three,  moreover,  hold 
chat  we  are  in  some  way  responsible  for  Adam's  sin,  though  they  differ  as  to  the  precise 
way  in  which  we  are  related  to  Adam.  We  must  grant  that  no  one,  even  of  these  latter 
theories,  is  wholly  satisfactory.  We  hope,  however,  to  show  that  the  last  of  them  — 
the  Augustinian  theory,  the  theory  of  Adam's  natural  headship,  the  theory  that  Adam 
and  his  descendants  are  natural'ly  and  org-auically  one  —  explains  the  largest  number  of 
facts,  is  least  open  to  objection,  and  is  most  accordant  with  Scripture. 

I.      TheOEIES   of  IirPUTATION. 

1.     The  Pelagian  Theory,  or  Theory  of  Man''s  natural  Innocence. 

Pelagius,  a  Britisli  monk,  propounded  his  doctrines  at  Rome,  409.  They 
■were  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Carthage,  418.  Pelagianism,  however, 
as  opposed  to  Augustinianism,  designates  a  complete  scheme  of  doctrine 
•with  regard  to  sin,  of  which  Pelagiiis  was  the  most  thorough  representative, 
although  every  feature  of  it  cannot  be  ascribed  to  his  authorship.  Socinians 
and  Unitarians  are  the  more  modern  advocates  of  this  general  scheme. 

According  to  this  theory,  every  human  soul  is  immediately  created  by 
God,  and  created  as  innocent,  as  free  from  depraved  tendencies,  and  as 
perfectly  able  to  obey  God,  as  Adam  was  at  his  creation.  The  only  effect 
of  Adam's  sin  upon  his  posterity  is  the  effect  of  evil  example  ;  it  has  in  no 
way  corrupted  human  nature  ;  the  only  corruption  of  human  nature  is  that 
habit  of  sinning  which  each  individual  contracts  by  persistent  transgression 
of  known  law. 

Adam's  sin  therefore  injured  only  himself  ;  the  sin  of  Adam  is  imputed 
only  to  Adam, — it  is  imputed  in  no  sense  to  his  descendants  ;  God  imputes 
to  each  of  Adam's  descendants  only  those  acts  of  sin  which  he  has  person- 
ally and  consciously  committed.  Men  can  be  saved  by  the  law  as  well  as 
by  the  gospel ;  and  some  have  actually  obeyed  God  perfectly,  and  have 
thus  been  saved.  Physical  death  is  therefore  not  the  penalty  of  sin,  but 
an  original  law  of  nature  ;  Adam  would  have  died  whether  he  had  sinned 
or  not ;  in  Pom.  5  :  12,  "  death  passed  unto  all  men,  for  that  all  sinned," 
signifies:  "all  incurred  eternal  death  by  sinning  after  Adam's  example." 

Wiggers,  Augustinism  and  Pelagianism,  59,  states  the  seven  points  of  the  Pelagian 
doctrine  as  follows  :  ( 1 )  Adam  was  created  mortal,  so  that  he  Avould  have  died  even  if 
he  had  not  sinned  ;  (2)  Adam's  sin  injured,  not  the  human  race,  but  only  himself;  (3) 
new-born  infants  are  in  the  same  condition  as  Adam  before  the  Fall ;  ( 4 )  the  whole 
human  race  neither  dies  on  account  of  Adam's  sin,  nor  rises  on  account  of  Christ's 
resurrection  ;  (5)  infants,  even  though  not  baptized,  attain  etei-nal  life;  (C)  the  law  is 
as  good  a  means  of  salvation  as  the  gospel ;  ( 7 )  even  before  Christ  some  men  lived  who 
did  not  commit  sin. 

In  Pelagius'  Com.  on  Rom.  5  :  12,  published  in  Jerome's  Works,  vol.  xi,  we  learn  who 
these  sinless  men  were,  namely,  Abel,  Enoch,  Joseph,  Job,  and,  among  the  heathen, 
Socrates,  Aristides,  Numa.  The  virtues  of  the  heathen  entitle  them  to  reward.  Their 
worthies  were  not  indeed  without  evil  thoughts  and  inclinations;  but,  on  the  view  of 
Pelagius  that  all  sin  consists  in  act,  these  evil  thoughts  aud  inclinations  were  not  sin. 
*'  Non  pleni  nascimur  " :  we  are  born,  not  full,  but  vacant,  of  character.  Holiness, 
Pelagius  thought,  could  not  be  concreated.  Adam's  descendants  are  not  weaker,  but 
stronger,  than  he ;  since  they  have  fullilled  many  commands,  while  he  did  not  fulfil  so 
much  as  one.  In  every  man  there  is  a  natural  conscience ;  he  has  an  ideal  of  life ;  he 
forms  right  resolves ;  he  recognizes  the  claims  of  law  ;  he  accuses  himself  when  he  sins, 
— all  these  things  Pelagius  regai-ds  as  indications  of  a  certain  holiness  in  all  men,  and 
misinterpretation  of  these  facts  gives  rise  to  his  system ;  he  ought  to  have  seen  in  them 
evidences  of  a  divine  influence  opposing  man's  bent  to  evil  and  leading  him  to  repent- 
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axice.  Grace,  on  the  Pelagian  theory,  is  simply  the  grace  of  creation  —  God's  originally 
endowing  man  with  his  high  powers  of  reason  and  •will.  While  Augustinianism  regards 
human  nature  as  dead,  and  Semi-Pelagianism  regards  it  as  sick,  Pelagianism  proper 
declares  it  to  be  well. 

Dorner,  Glaubenslehre,  2:43(Syst.  Doct.,  2  :  338)  — "Neither  the  body,  man's  sur- 
roundings, nor  the  inward  operation  of  God,  have  any  determining  influence  upon  the 
Will.  God  reaches  man  only  through  external  means,  such  as  Christ's  doctrine,  exam- 
ple, and  promise.  This  clears  God  of  the  charge  of  evil,  but  also  takes  from  him  the 
authorship  of  good.  It  is  Deism,  applied  to  man's  nature.  God  cannot  enter  man's 
being  if  he  would,  and  he  would  not  if  he  could.  Free  will  is  everything."  Ih.,  1 :  636 
( Syst.  Doct.,  3  :  188, 189  )  —  "  Pelagianism  at  one  time  counts  it  too  great  an  honor  that 
man  should  be  directly  moved  upon  by  God,  and  at  another,  too  great  a  dishonor  that 
man  should  not  be  able  to  do  without  God.  In  this  inconsistent  reasoning,  it  shows  its 
desire  to  be  rid  of  God  as  much  as  possible.  The  true  conception  of  God  requires  a 
living  relation  to  man,  as  well  as  to  the  external  universe.  The  true  conception  of  man 
requires  satisfaction  of  his  longings  and  powers  by  reception  of  impulses  and  strength 
from  God.  Pelagianism,  in  seeking  for  man  a  development  only  like  that  of  nature, 
shows  that  its  high  estimate  of  man  is  only  a  delusive  one;  it  really  degrades  him,  by 
Ignoring  his  true  dignity  and  destiny."  See  Ih.,  1 :  124, 125  (Syst.  Doct.,  1 :  136, 137) ; 
3  :  43-45  (Syst.  Doct.,  3  :  338,  339) ;  2  :  148  ( Syst.  Doct.,  3  :  44).  Also  Schaff,  Church  His- 
tory, 3:783-856;  Doctrines  of  the  Early  Socinians,  In  Princeton  Essays,  1:194-211; 
Worter,  Pelagianismus.  For  substantially  Pelagian  statements,  see  Sheldon,  Sin  and 
Redemption ;  Ellis,  Half  Century  of  Unitarian  Controversy,  76. 

Of  the  Pelagian  theory  of  sin,  wo  may  say  : 

A.  It  has  never  been  recognized  as  Scriptural,  nor  has  it  been  formu- 
lated in  confessions,  by  any  branch  of  the  Christian  chnrch.  Held  only 
sjjoradically  and  by  individuals,  it  has  ever  been  regarded  by  the  church  at 
large  as  heresy.     This  constitutes  at  least  a  presumption  against  its  truth. 

As  slavery  was  "  the  sura  of  all  villainy,"  so  the  Pelagian  doctrine  may  be  called  the 
sum  of  all  false  doctrine.  Pelagianism  is  a  survival  of  paganism,  in  its  majestic 
egoism  and  self-complacency.  "Cicero,  in  his  Natura  Deorum,  says  that  men  thank 
the  gods  for  external  advantages,  but  no  man  ever  thanks  the  gods  for  his  virtues — 
that  he  is  honest  or  pure  or  merciful.  Pelagius  was  first  roused  to  opposition  by 
hearing  a  bishop  in  the  public  services  of  the  church  quote  Augustine's  praj'er :  '  Da 
quod  jubes,  et  jube  quod  vis ' — '  Give  what  thou  commandcst,  and  command  what  thou 
wilt.'  From  this  he  was  led  to  formulate  the  gospel  according  to  St.  Cicero,  so  per- 
fectly does  the  Pelagian  doctrine  reproduce  the  Pagan  teaching."  The  impulse  of  the 
Christian,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  refer  all  gifts  and  graces  to  a  divine  source  in  Christ 
and  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  Eph.  2  :  10  —  "For  we  are  his  workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  for  good  works, 
which  God  afore  prepared  that  we  should  walk  in  them  " ;  John  15 :  16  — "  Te  did  not  choose  me,  but  J  chose  you  " ;  1 :  13 
—  "  who  were  bom,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God."  H.  Auber : 
"  And  every  virtue  we  possess.  And  every  victory  won,  And  every  thought  of  holiness. 
Are  his  alone." 

Augustine  had  said  that  "Man  is  most  free  when  controlled  by  God  alone"  — 
*'  [  Deo  ]  solo  dominaute,  liberrimus  "  ( De  Mor.  EccL,  xxi ).  Gore,  in  Lux  Mundi,  320 — 
"  In  Christ  humanity  is  perfect,  because  in  him  it  retains  no  part  of  that  false  independ- 
ence which,  in  idl  its  manifold  forms,  is  the  secret  of  sin."  Pelagianism,  on  the 
contrary,  is  man's  declaration  of  independence.  Harnack,  Hist.  Dogma,  5  :  200  —  "  The 
essence  of  Pelagianism,  the  key  to  its  whole  mode  of  thought,  lies  in  this  proi>osition  of 
Julian :  *  Homo  libero  arbitrio  emancipatus  a  Deo '  —  man,  created  free,  is  in  his  whole 
being  independent  of  God.  He  has  no  longer  to  do  with  God,  but  with  himself  alone. 
God  reenters  man's  life  only  at  the  end,  at  the  judgment,— a  doctrine  of  the  orphanage 
of  humanity." 

B.  It  contradicts  Scrij)ture  in  denying :  (  a  )  that  evil  disposition  and 
state,  as  well  as  evil  acts,  are  sin  ;  {b)  that  such  evd.  disijosition  and  state 
are  inborn  in  all  mankind  ;  (  c )  that  men  universally  are  guilty  of  overt 
transgression  so  soon  as  they  come  to  moral  cousciousness  ;  (d)  that  no 
man  is  able  -without  divine  help  to  fulfil  the  law ;   ( e )  that  aU  men,  with- 
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out  exception,  are  deisendent  for  salvation  upon  God's  atoning,  regenerate 
ing,  sanctifying  grace ;  (/)  that  man's  present  state  of  corruption, 
condemnation,  and  death,  is  the  direct  effect  of  Adam's  transgi-ession. 

The  Westmiuster  Confession,  ch.  vi,  g  4,  declares  that  "  we  are  utterly  indisposed, 
disabled,  and  made  opposite  to  aU  good,  and  wholly  inclined  to  all  evil."  To  Pelagius, 
on  the  contrary,  sin  is  a  mere  incident.  He  knows  only  of  sins,  not  of  sin.  He  holds 
the  atomic,  or  atomistic,  theory  of  sin,  which  regards  it  as  consisting  in  isolated  voli- 
tions. Pelegianism,  holding,  as  it  does,  that  virtue  and  vice  consist  only  in  single  decis- 
ions, does  not  account  for  character  at  all.  Tliere  is  no  such  thing  as  a  state  of  sin,  or 
a  self-propagating  power  of  sin.  And  yet  upon  these  the  Scriptures  lay  greater  emphasis 
than  upon  mere  acts  of  transgression.  John  3:6  —  "  That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh  "="  that 
which  comes  of  a  sinful  and  guilty  stock  is  itself,  from  the  very  beginning,  sinful  and 
guilty  "  ( Dorner ).    Witness  the  tendency  to  degradation  in  families  and  nations. 

Amiel  saj-s  that  the  great  defect  of  liberal  Cliristianity  is  its  superficial  conception  of 
sin.  The  tendency  dates  far  back :  TertuUian  spoke  of  the  soul  as  naturally  Christian  — 
"  anima  naturaliter  Christiana."  The  tendency  has  come  down  to  modern  times :  Crane, 
The  Keligion  of  To-morrow,  246  —  "  It  is  only  when  children  grow  up,  and  begin  to 
absorb  their  environment,  that  they  lose  their  artless  loveliness."  A  Rochester  Unitar- 
ian preacher  publicly  declared  it  to  be  as  much  a  duty  to  believe  in  the  natural  purity 
of  man,  as  to  believe  in  the  natural  piu-ity  of  God.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  speaks  of  "  the 
shadow  which  the  Manichiean  theology  of  Augustine,  borrowed  by  Ctilvin,  cast  upon 
all  children,  in  declaring  them  born  to  an  inheritance  of  wrath  as  a  viper's  brood."  Dr. 
Abbott  forgets  that  Augustine  was  the  greatest  opponent  of  Manichseanism,  and  that 
his  doctrine  of  inherited  guilt  may  be  supplemented  by  a  doctrine  of  inherited  divine 
influences  tending  to  salvation. 

Prof.  G.  A.  Coo  tells  us  that  "all  children  are  within  the  household  of  God";  that 
"they  are  already  members  of  his  kingdom  "  ;  that  "the  adolescent  change"  is  "a  step 
not  into  the  Chi-istian  life,  bvit  ivithin  tlie  Christian  life."  We  are  taught  that  salvation 
is  by  education.  But  education  is  only  a  way  of  presenting  truth.  It  still  i-emains 
needful  that  the  soul  should  accept  the  truth.  Pelagianism  ignores  or  denies  the  pres- 
ence in  every  child  of  a  congenital  selfishness  which  hinders  acceptance  of  the  tinith, 
and  which,  without  the  working  of  the  divine  Spirit,  will  absolutely  counteract  the 
influence  of  the  truth.  Augustine  was  taught  his  guilt  and  helplessness  by  transgres- 
sion, while  Pelagius  remained  ignorant  of  the  evil  of  his  own  heart.  Pelagius  might 
have  said  with  Woi-dsworth,  Prelude,  534  — "I  had  approached,  like  other  youths,  the 
shield  Of  human  nature  from  the  golden  side ;  And  would  have  fought,  even  unto  the 
death,  to  attest  The  quality  of  the  metal  which  I  saw." 

Schaff.  on  the  Pelagian  controversy,  in  Bib.  Sac.,  5 :  205-243  —  The  controversy 
"resolves  itself  into  the  question  whether  redemption  and  sanctification  are  the  work 
of  man  or  of  God.  Pelagianism  in  its  whole  mode  of  thinking  starts  from  man  and 
seeks  to  work  itself  upward  gradually,  by  means  of  an  imaginary  good- will,  to  holiness 
and  communion  with  God.  Augustinianism  pursues  the  opposite  way,  deriving  from 
God's  unconditioned  and  all-working  grace  a  new  life  and  all  power  of  working  good. 
The  first  is  led  from  freedom  into  a  legal,  self-righteous  piety ;  the  other  rises  from  the 
slavery  of  sin  to  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  For  the  first,  revelation  is 
of  force  only  as  an  outward  help,  or  the  power  of  a  high  example ;  for  the  last,  it  is  the 
inmost  life,  the  very  marrow  and  blood  of  the  new  man.  The  fli-st  involves  an  Ebion- 
itic  view  of  Christ,  as  noble  man,  not  high-priest  or  king ;  the  second  finds  in  him  one 
in  whom  dwells  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily.  The  first  makes  conversion  a 
process  of  gradual  moral  purification  on  the  ground  of  original  nature ;  with  the  last, 
it  is  a  total  change,  in  which  the  old  passes  away  and  all  becomes  new.  .  .  .  Rationalism 
is  simply  the  form  in  which  Pelagianism  becomes  theoretically  complete.  The  high 
opinion  which  the  Pelagian  holds  of  the  natural  will  is  transferred  with  equal  right 
by  the  Rationalist  to  the  natural  reason.  The  one  does  without  grace,  as  the  other 
does  without  revelation.  Pelagian  divinity  is  rationalistic.  Rationalistic  morality  is 
Pelagian.''    See  this  Compendium,  page  89. 

Allen,  Religious  Progress,  98-100 —"  Most  of  the  mischief  of  religious  controversy 
springs  from  the  desire  and  determination  to  impute  to  one's  opponent  positions  which 
he  does  not  hold,  or  to  draw  inferences  from  his  principles,  insisting  that  he  shall 
be  held  responsible  for  them,  even  though  he  declares  that  he  does  not  teach  them. 
We  say  that  he  ought  to  accept  them  ;  that  he  is  bound  logically  to  do  so ;  that  they  are 
necessary  deductions  from  his  system ;  that  the  tendency  of  his  teaching  is  in  these 
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directions ;  and  then  we  denounce  and  condemn  him  for  what  he  disowns.  It  was  in 
this  way  that  Augustine  filled  out  for  Pelagius  the  gaps  in  his  scheme,  wliich  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  do,  in  order  to  make  Pelagius's  teaching  consistent  and  complete  ;  and 
Pelagius,  in  his  turn,  drew  inferences  from  the  Augustinian  theology,  about  which 
Augustine  would  have  preferred  to  maintain  a  discreet  sUence.  Neither  Augustine 
nor  Calvan  was  anxious  to  make  prominent  the  doctrine  of  the  reprobation  of  the 
wicked  to  damnation,  but  preferred  to  dwell  on  the  more  attractive,  more  rational 
tenet  of  the  elect  to  salvation,  as  subjects  of  the  divine  choice  and  approbation ;  sub- 
stituting for  the  obnoxious  word  reprobation  the  milder,  euphemistic  word  preter- 
ition.  It  was  their  opponents  who  were  bent  on  forcing  them  out  of  their  reserve, 
pushing  them  into  what  seemed  the  consistent  sequence  of  their  attitude,  and  then 
holding  it  up  before  the  world  for  execration.  And  the  same  remark  would  apply  to 
almost  every  theological  contention  that  has  embittered  the  church's  experience." 

C.  It  rests  upon  false  philosophical  principles  ;  as,  for  example  :  (  « ) 
that  the  human  will  is  simply  the  faculty  of  voKtions  ;  whereas  it  is  also, 
and  chiefly,  the  faculty  of  self-determination  to  an  ultimate  end  ;  ( 6  )  that 
the  power  of  a  contraiy  choice  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  wiU  ;  whereas 
the  wiU  fundamentally  determined  to  self -gratification  has  this  power  only 
with  respect  to  subordinate  choices,  and  cannot  by  a  single  volition  reverse 
its  moral  state  ;  (e)  that  ability  is  the  measure  of  obligation, — a  principle 
which  would  diminish  the  sinner's  responsibility,  just  in  proportion  to  his 
j)rogress  in  sin  ;  (d)  that  law  consists  only  in  positive  enactment ;  whereas  it 
is  the  demand  of  j^erfect  harmony  with  God,  inwrought  into  man's  moral 
nature ;  (  e )  that  each  human  soul  is  immediately  created  by  God,  and 
holds  no  other  relations  to  moral  law  than  those  which  are  individual ; 
whereas  all  human  souls  are  organically  connected  with  each  other,  and 
together  have  a  corporate  relation  to  God's  law,  by  virtue  of  their  deriva- 
tion from  one  common  stock. 

( a )  Neander,  Church  History,  2  :  564-625,  holds  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Pelagianism  to  be  "  the  ability  to  choose,  equally  and  at  any  moment,  between  goo.l 
and  evil."  There  is  no  recognition  of  the  law  by  which  acts  produce  states ;  the  power 
which  repeated  acts  of  evil  possess  to  give  a  definite  character  and  tendency  to  the  will 
itself. — "Volition  is  an  everlasting 'tick,' 'tick,' and  swinging  of  the  pendulum,  but 
no  moving  forward  of  the  hands  of  the  clock  follows."  "There  is  no  continuity  of 
moral  life — no  character,  in  man,  angel,  devil,  or  God."  — (/>)  See  art.  on  Power  of 
Contrary  Choice,  in  Princeton  Essays,  1 :  213-233 :  Pelagianism  holds  that  no  confirma- 
tion in  holiness  is  possible.  Thornwell,  Theology :  "  The  sinner  is  as  free  as  the  saint ; 
the  devil  as  the  angel."  Harris,  Philos.  Basis  of  Theism,  399  —  "  The  theory  that  indif- 
ference is  essential  to  freedom  imphes  that  will  never  acquires  character;  that  volun- 
tary action  is  atomistic,  every  act  disintegrated  from  every  other ;  that  character,  if 
acquired,  would  be  incompatible  with  freedom."  "  By  mere  volition  the  soul  now  a 
plenum  can  become  a  vacuum,  or  now  a  vacuum  can  become  a  plenum."  On  the  Pela- 
gian view  of  freedom,  see  Julius  MUller,  Doctrine  of  Sin,  37-44. 

(  e )  Ps.  79  :  8  —  "  Remember  not  against  ns  the  iniquities  of  our  forefathers  " ;  106 : 6  —  "  We  have  sinned  with  our 
fathers."  Notice  the  analogy  of  individuals  who  suffer  from  the  effects  of  parental  mis- 
takes or  of  national  transgression.  Julius  Mliller,  Doct.  Sin,  2 :  31(),  317  —  "  Neither  the 
atomistic  nor  the  orffa/jic  view  of  human  nature  is  the  complete  truth."  Each  must 
be  complemented  by  the  other.  For  statement  of  race-responsibility,  see  Dorner, 
Glaubenslehre,  3  :  30-39,  51-61,  161, 162  (  System  of  Doctrine,  2  :  334-334,  345-359;  3  :  50-54) 
—  "Among  the  Scripture  proofs  of  the  moral  connection  of  the  individual  with  the 
race  are  the  visiting  of  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children ;  the  obligation  of  the 
people  to  punish  the  sin  of  the  individual,  that  the  whole  land  may  not  incur  guilt ;  the 
offering  of  sacrifice  for  a  murder,  the  perpetrator  of  which  is  unknown.  Achan's  crime 
is  charged  to  the  whole  people.  The  Jewish  race  is  the  better  for  its  parentage,  and 
other  nations  are  the  worse  for  theirs.    The  Hclirew  people  become  a  legal  personality. 

"  Is  it  said  that  none  are  punished  for  the  sins  of  their  fathers  unless  they  are  like 
their  fathers  ?    But  to  be  unlike  theii-  fathei-s  requires  a  new  heart.    They  who  are  not 
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held  accountable  for  the  sins  of  their  fathers  are  those  who  have  recognized  their 
responsibility  for  them,  and  have  repented  for  their  likeness  to  their  ancestors.  Only 
the  self-isolating  spirit  says:  'Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?'  (Gen.4:9),  and  thinks  to  construct  a 
constant  equation  between  individual  misfortune  and  individual  sin.  The  calamities 
of  the  righteous  led  to  an  ethical  conception  of  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the 
community.  Such  sufferings  show  that  men  can  love  God  disinterestedly,  that  the  good 
has  unselfish  friends.  These  sufferings  are  substitutionary,  when  borne  as  belonging 
to  the  sufferer,  not  foreign  to  him,  the  guilt  of  others  attaching  to  him  by  vii'tue  of  his 
national  or  race-relation  to  them.  So  Moses  in  Ex.  34 : 9,  David  in  Ps.  51 : 6,  Isaiah  in  Is.  59 : 9-16, 
recognize  the  connection  between  personal  sin  and  race-sin. 

"  Christ  restores  the  bond  between  man  and  his  fellows,  turns  the  hearts  of  the  fathers 
to  the  children.  He  is  the  creator  of  a  new  race-consciousness.  In  him  as  the  head  we 
see  ourselves  bound  to,  and  responsible  for,  others.  Love  finds  it  morally  impossible 
to  isolate  itself.  It  restores  the  consciousness  of  unity  and  the  recognition  of  common 
guilt.  Does  every  man  stand  for  himself  in  the  N.  T.  ?  This  would  be  so,  only  if  each 
man  became  a  sinner  solely  by  free  and  conscious  personal  decisicju,  either  in  the  pres- 
ent, or  in  a  past  state  of  existence.  But  this  is  not  Scriptural.  Something  comes  before 
personal  transgression:  'That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh'  (John  3:6).  Personality  is  the 
stronger  for  recognizing  the  race-sin.  We  have  common  joy  in  the  victories  of  the 
good  ;  so  in  shameful  lapses  we  have  sorrow.  These  are  not  our  worst  moments,  but 
our  best,— there  is  something  great  in  them.  Original  sin  must  be  displeasing  to  God  ; 
for  it  perverts  the  reason,  destroys  likeness  to  God,  excludes  from  communion  with 
God,  makes  redemption  necessary,  leads  to  actual  sin,  influences  future  generations. 
But  to  complain  of  God  for  permitting  its  propagation  is  to  complain  of  his  not  destroy- 
ing the  race,—  that  is,  to  complain  of  one's  own  existence."  See  Shedd,  Hist.  Doctrine, 
2:93-110;  Hagenbach,  Hist.  Doctrine,  1:287,  296-310;  Martensen,  Dogmatics,  354-362; 
Princeton  Essays,  1 :  74-97  ;  Dabney,  Theology,  296-302,  314,  315. 

2.  The  Arminian  Theory,  or  Theory  of  voluntarily  appropriated 
Depravity. 

Arminius  (1560-1609),  professor  in  the  University  of  Leyden,  in  South 
Holland,  while  formally  accepting  the  doctrine  of  the  Adamic  unity  of  the 
race  propounded  both  by  Luther  and  Calvin,  gave  a  very  diftereut  inter- 
pretation to  it — an  interjjretation  which  verged  toward  Semi-Pelagianism 
and  the  anthropology  of  the  Greek  Church.  The  Methodist  body  is  the 
modem  representative  of  this  view. 

According  to  this  theoiy,  all  men,  as  a  divinely  appointed  sequence  of 
Adam's  transgression,  are  naturally  destitute  of  origiual  righteousness,  and 
are  exposed  to  misery  and  death.  By  virtue  of  the  infirmity  propagated 
from  Adam  to  all  his  descendants,  mankind  are  wholly  unable  without 
divine  help  perfectly  to  obey  God  or  to  attain  eternal  life.  This  inability, 
however,  is  physical  and  intellectual,  but  not  voluntary.  As  matter  of  jus- 
tice, therefore,  God  bestows  upon  each  individual  from  the  first  dawn  of 
consciousness  a  special  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  suflicient  to 
counteract  the  efiect  of  the  inherited  depravity  and  to  make  obedience 
possible,  provided  the  human  wiU  cooperates,  which  it  still  has  power  to  do. 

The  evil  tendency  and  state  may  be  called  sin  ;  but  they  do  not  in  them- 
selves involve  guilt  or  punishment ;  still  less  are  mankind  accounted  guilty 
of  Adam's  sin.  God  imputes  to  each  man  his  inborn  tendencies  to  evil, 
only  when  he  consciously  and  voluntarily  appropriates  and  ratifies  these  in 
spite  of  the  power  to  the  contrary,  which,  in  justice  to  man,  God  has 
specially  communicated.  In  Eom.  5  :  12,  "death  passed  unto  all  men,  for 
that  all  sinned,"  signifies  that  physical  and  spiritual  death  is  inflicted  upon 
aU  men,  not  as  the  penalty  of  a  common  sin  in  Adam,  but  because,  by 
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divine  decree,  all  suffer  the  consequences  of  that  sin,  and  because  all 
personally  consent  to  their  inborn  sinfulness  by  acts  of  transgression. 

See  Arminius,  Works,  1 :  252-254,  317-324.  335-327,  523-531, 575-583.  The  description  given 
above  is  a  description  of  Ai-miiiianism  proper.  Tiie  expressions  of  Arminius  himself 
are  so  guarded  that  Moses  Stuart  (Bib.  Repos.,  1831)  found  it  possible  to  construct  an 
argument  to  prove  that  Arminius  was  not  an  Arminian.  But  it  is  plain  that  by  inheri- 
ted sin  Arminius  meant  only  inherited  evil,  and  that  it  was  not  of  a  sort  to  justify  God's 
condemnation.  He  denied  any  inbeing  in  Adam,  such  as  made  us  justly  chargeable  with 
Adam's  sin,  except  in  the  sense  that  we  are  obliged  to  endui-e  certain  consequences  of 
it.  This  Shedd  has  shown  in  his  History  of  Doctrine,  2 :  178-196.  The  system  of  Armin- 
ius was  more  fully  expounded  by  Limborch  and  Episcopius.  See  Limborch,  Theol. 
Christ.,  3  :  4  :  6  ( p.  189).  The  sin  with  which  we  are  born  "  does  not  inhere  in  the  soul, 
for  this  [soul]  is  immediately  created  by  God,  and  therefore,  if  it  were  infected  with  sin, 
that  sin  would  be  from  God,"  Many  so-called  Arminians,  such  as  Whitby  and  John 
Taj'lor,  were  rather  Pelagians. 

John  Wesley,  however,  greatly  modified  and  improved  the  Arminian  doctrine.  Hodge, 
Syst.  Theol.,  2 :  329, 330  — "  Wesleyanism  ( 1 )  admits  entire  moral  depravity ;  ( 2 )  denies  that 
men  in  this  state  have  any  power  to  cooperate  with  the  grace  of  God ;  ( 3 )  asserts  that 
the  guilt  of  all  through  Adam  was  removed  by  the  justification  of  all  through  Christ; 
(4)  ability  to  cooperate  is  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  through  the  universal  influence  of  the 
redemption  of  Christ.  The  order  of  the  decrees  is  ( 1 )  to  permit  the  fall  of  man ;  ( 3 )  to 
send  the  Son  to  be  a  full  satisfaction  f i  )r  the  sins  of  the  whole  world ;  ( 3 )  on  that  ground 
to  remit  all  original  sin,  and  to  give  such  grace  as  would  enable  all  to  attain  eternal  life ; 
( 4 )  tliose  who  improve  that  grace  and  persevere  to  the  end  are  ordained  to  be  saved." 
We  may  add  that  Wesley  made  the  bestowal  upon  our  depraved  nature  of  ability  to 
cooperate  with  God  to  be  a  matter  of  grace,  while  Arminius  regarded  it  as  a  matter  of 
justice,  man  without  it  not  being  accountable. 

Wesleyanism  was  systematized  by  Watson,  who,  in  his  Institutes,  3 :  53-55,  59,  77, 
although  denying  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  in  any  proper  sense,  yet  declares  that 
"Limborch  and  others  materially  departed  from  the  tenets  of  Arminius  in  denying 
inward  lusts  and  tendencies  to  be  sinful  tiU  complied  with  and  augmented  by  the  will. 
But  men  universally  choose  to  ratify  these  tendencies ;  therefore  they  are  corrupt  in 
heart.  If  there  be  a  universal  depravity  of  will  previous  to  the  actual  choice,  then  it 
inevitably  follows  that  though  infante  do  not  commit  actual  sin,  yet  that  theirs  is  a  sinful 

nature As  to  infants,  they  are  not  indeed  born  justified  and  regenerate;  so  that 

to  say  original  sin  is  taken  away,  as  to  infants,  by  Christ,  is  not  the  correct  view  of  the 
case,  for  the  reasons  before  given  ;  but  they  are  all  born  under  '  the  free  gift,'  the 
effects  of  the  '  righteousness '  of  one,  which  is  extended  to  all  men ;  and  this  free  gift  is 
bestowed  on  tliem  in  order  to  justification  of  life,  the  adjudging  of  the  condemned  to 

live Justification  in  adults  is  connected  with  repentance  and  faith;  in  infants,  we 

do  not  know  how.  The  Holy  Spirit  may  be  given  to  children.  Divine  and  effectual 
influence  may  be  exerted  on  them,  to  cure  the  spiritual  death  and  corrupt  tendency  of 
their  nature." 

It  will  be  observed  that  Watson's  Wesleyanism  is  much  more  near  to  Scripture  than 
what  we  have  described,  and  properly  described,  as  Arminianism  proper.  Pope,  in  his 
Tlieology,  follows  Wesley  and  Watson,  and  ( 2 :  70-86 )  gives  a  valuable  synopsis  of  the 
differences  between  Arminius  and  Wesley.  Whedon  and  Raymond,  in  Amei-ica,  better 
represent  original  Arminianism.  They  hold  that  God  was  under  obligation  to  restore 
man's  ability,  and  yet  they  inconsistently  speak  of  this  ability  as  a  gracious  ability. 
Two  passages  from  Raymond's  Theology  show  the  inconsistency  of  calling  that "  grace," 
which  God  is  bound  in  justice  to  bestow,  in  order  to  make  man  responsible:  2  :  84-86  — 
"  The  race  came  into  existence  under  grace.  Existence  and  justification  are  secured 
for  it  only  through  Christ ;  for,  apart  from  Christ,  punishment  and  destruction  would 
have  followed  the  first  sin.  So  all  gifts  of  the  Spirit  necessary  to  qualify  liim  for  the 
putting  forth  of  free  moral  choices  are  secured  for  him  through  Christ.  The  Spirit  of 
God  is  not  a  bystander,  but  a  quickening  power.  So  man  is  by  grace,  not  by  his  fallen 
nature,  a  moral  being  capable  of  knowing,  loving,  obeying,  and  enjoying  God.  Such 
he  ever  will  be,  if  he  does  not  frustrate  the  grace  of  God.  Not  till  the  Spirit  takes  his 
final  flight  is  he  in  a  condition  of  total  depravity." 

Compare  with  this  the  following  passage  of  the  same  work  in  which  this  "  grace  "  is 
called  a  debt:  2 : 317  — "The  relations  of  the  posterity  of  Adam  to  God  are  substan- 
tially those  of  newly  created  beings.    Each  individual  person  is  obligated  to  God,  and 
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God  to  him,  precisely  the  same  as  if  God  had  created  him  such  as  he  is.  Ability  must 
equal  obligation.  God  was  not  obligated  to  provide  a  Redeemer  for  the  first  transgres- 
sors, but  having-  provided  Redemption  for  them,  and  through  it  having  permitted  them 
to  propagate  a  degenerate  race,  an  adequate  compensation  is  due.  The  gracious  influ- 
ences of  the  Spirit  are  then  a  debt  due  to  man  —  a  compensation  for  the  disabilities  of 
inherited  depravity."  McClintock  and  Strong  ( Cyclopirdia,  art.:  Arminius)  endorse 
Whedon's  art.  in  the  Bib.  Sac,  19  :  341,  as  an  exhibition  of  Arminianism,  and  Whedon 
himself  claims  it  to  be  such.    See  Hagenbach,  Hist.  Doct.,  2  :  314-216. 

"With  regard  to  the  Armiuian  theory  we  remark  : 

A.  We  grant  that  there  is  a  universal  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  if  by  the 
Holy  Sjiirit  is  meant  the  natural  light  of  reason  and  conscience,  and  the 
manifold  impulses  to  good  which  struggle  against  the  evil  of  man's  nature. 
But  we  regard  as  wholly  unscriptiu'al  the  assumptions  :  ( « )  that  this  gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  itself  removes  the  depravity  or  condemnation  derived 
from  Adam's  fall ;  (b)  that  without  this  gift  man  would  not  be  responsible 
for  being  morally  imperfect ;  and  ( c )  that  at  the  beginning  of  moral  Hfe 
men  consciously  appropriate  their  inborn  tendencies  to  evil. 

John  Wesley  adduced  in  proof  of  universal  grace  the  text :  John  1:9  —  "the  light  -which  light- 
eth  every  man" — -which  refers  to  the  natural  light  of  I'eason  and  conscience  which  the 
pi-eincarnate  Logos  bestowed  on  all  men,  though  in  different  degrees,  before  his  coming 
in  the  flesh.  This  light  can  bo  called  the  Holy  Spirit,  because  it  was  "the  Spirit  of  Christ" 
( 1  Pet.  1 :  11 ).  The  Armiuian  view  has  a  large  element  of  truth  in  its  recognition  of  an 
influence  of  Christ,  the  immanent  God,  which  mitigates  tlie  effects  of  the  Fall  and 
strives  to  prepare  men  for  salvation.  But  Arminianism  does  not  fully  recognize  the 
evil  to  be  removed,  and  it  therefore  exaggerates  the  effect  of  this  divine  working. 
Universal  grace  does  not  remove  man's  depravity  or  man's  condemnation  ;  as  is  evident 
from  a  proper  interpretation  of  Rom.  5 :  12-19  and  of  Eph.  2:3;  it  only  puts  side  by  side  with 
that  depravity  and  condemnation  influences  and  impulses  which  counteract  the  evil 
and  urge  the  sinner  to  repentance :  John  1:5  —  "the  light  shineth  in  the  darkness ;  and  the  darkness 
apprehended  it  not."  Jolin  Wesley  also  referred  to  Rom.  5  :  18  —  "  through  one  act  of  righteousness  the  free 
gift  came  unto  all  men  to  justification  of  life  "  —  but  here  the  "all  men"  is  conterminous  witli  "  the  many  " 
who  are  "made  righteous"  in  verse  19,  and  with  the  "all"  who  are  "made  alive"  in  1  Cor.  15:  22;  in 
other  words,  the  "all  "  in  this  case  is  "all  believers"  :  else  the  passage  teaches,  not  uni- 
versal gift  of  the  Spirit,  but  universal  salvation. 

Arminianism  holds  to  inherited  sin,  in  the  sense  of  infirmity  and  e-vil  tendency,  but 
not  to  inherited  guilt.  John  Wesley,  however,  by  holding  also  that  the  giving  of  ability 
is  a  matter  of  grace  and  not  of  justice,  seems  to  imply  that  there  is  a  common  guilt  as  well 
as  a  common  sin,  before  consciousness.  American  Arminians  are  more  logical,  but  less 
Scriptural.  Sheldon,  Syst.  Christian  Doctrine,  331,  tells  us  that  "guilt  cannot  possibly 
be  a  matter  of  inheritance,  and  consequently  original  sin  can  be  affirmed  of  the  poster- 
ity of  Adam  only  in  the  sense  of  hereditary  corruption,  which  first  becomes  an  occasion 
of  guilt  when  it  is  embraced  by  the  will  of  the  individual."  How  little  the  Armiuian 
means  by  "  sin,"  can  be  inferred  from  the  saying  of  Bishop  Simpson  that  "  Christ  inher- 
ited sin."  He  meant  of  course  only  physical  and  intellectual  infirmity,  without  a  tinge 
of  guilt.  "A  child  inhei-its  its  parent's  nature,"  it  is  said,  "not  as  a  punishment,  but 
by  natural  law."  But  we  reply  that  this  natural  law  is  itself  an  expression  of  God's 
moral  nature,  and  the  inheritance  of  evil  can  be  justified  only  upon  the  ground  of  a 
common  non-conformity  to  God  in  both  the  parent  and  the  child,  or  a  participation  of 
each  member  in  the  common  guilt  of  the  race. 

In  the  light  of  our  preceding  treatment,  we  can  estimate  the  element  of  good  and  the 
element  of  evil  in  Pfleiderer,  Philos.  Religion,  1 :  332  — "  It  is  an  exaggeration  when 
original  sin  is  considered  as  pei-sonally  imputable  guilt ;  and  it  is  going  too  far  Avhen  it 
is  held  to  be  the  whole  state  of  the  natural  man,  and  yet  the  actually  present  good,  the 
'  original  grace,'  is  overlooked.  .  .  .  We  may  say,  with  Schleiermacher,  that  original  sin 
is  the  common  deed  and  common  guilt  of  the  human  race.  But  the  individual  always 
participates  in  this  collective  guilt  in  the  measure  in  which  he  takes  part  with  his  per- 
sonal doing  in  the  collective  act  that  is  directed  to  the  furtherance  of  the  bad."  Dabney, 
Theology,  315,  316  —  "Arminianism  is  orthodox  as  to  the  legal  consequences  of  Adam's 
sin  to  his  posterity ;  but  what  it  gives  with  one  hand,  it  takes  back  with  the  other, 
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attrilniting  to  grace  the  restoration  of  this  natural  ability  lost  by  the  Fall.  If  the  effects 
of  Adam's  Fall  on  his  posterity  are  such  that  they  would  have  been  unjust  if  not 
repaired  by  a  redeeming  plan  that  was  to  follow  it,  then  God's  act  in  pro\idiug  a 
Redeemer  was  not  an  act  of  pure  grace.  He  was  under  obligation  to  do  some  such 
thing,— salvation  is  not  grace,  but  debt."  A.  J.  Gordon,  Ministry  of  the  Spirit,  187  sq., 
denies  the  universal  gift  of  the  Spirit,  quoting  John  14  :  17 — "  whom  the  world  cannot  receive ;  forit 
beholdeth  him  not,  neither  knoweth  him  "  ;  16:7  —  "  if  I  go,  I  will  send  him  unto  yon  " ;  i.  c,  Christ's  disciples 
were  to  be  the  recipients  and  distributers  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  his  church  the  mediator 
between  the  Spirit  and  the  world.  Therefore  Mark  16  :  15  —  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach," 
implies  that  the  Spirit  shall  go  only  with  them.  Conviction  of  the  Spirit  does  not  go 
beyond  the  church's  evangelizing.  But  we  reply  that  Gea  6  :  3  implies  a  wider  striving 
of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

B.  It  contradicts  Scripture  in  maintaining :  (  a)  that  inherited  moral 
evil  does  not  involve  guilt ;  (  6  )  that  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  regen- 
eration of  infants,  are  matters  of  justice  ;  ( c )  that  the  effect  of  grace  is 
simi)ly  to  restore  man's  natural  ability,  instead  of  disposing  him  to  use  that 
ability  aright ;  (cl)  that  election  is  God's  choice  of  certain  men  to  be  saved 
upon  the  ground  of  their  foreseen  faith,  instead  of  being  God's  choice  to 
make  certain  men  believers  ;  ( c  )  that  physical  death  is  not  the  just  j)en- 
alty  of  sin,  but  is  a  matter  of  arbitrary  decree. 

( a )  See  Dorner,  Glaubenslehre,  2 :  58  (  Sj-stcm  of  Doctrine,  2 :  352-359 )  — "  With  Armin- 
ius,  original  sin  is  original  evil  only,  not  guilt.  He  explained  the  problem  of  original  sin 
by  denying  the  fact,  and  turning  the  native  sinfulness  into  a  morally  indifferent  thing. 
No  sin  without  consent;  no  consent  at  the  beginning  of  human  development ;  there- 
fore, no  guilt  in  evil  desire.  This  is  the  same  as  the  Romanist  doctrine  of  concupis- 
cence, and  like  that  leads  to  blaming  God  for  an  originally  bad  constitution  of  our 
nature.  .  .  .  Original  sin  is  merely  an  enticement  to  evil  addressed  to  the  free  will. 
All  internal  disorder  and  vitiosity  is  morally  indifferent,  and  becomes  sin  only  through 
appropriation  by  free  will.  But  involuntary,  loveless,  proud  thoughts  are  recognized 
in  Scripture  as  sin ;  yet  they  spring  from  tlie  heart  without  our  conscious  consent. 
Undeliberate  and  deliberate  sins  run  into  each  other,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a 
line  between  them.  The  doctrine  that  there  is  no  sin  without  consent  implies  power 
to  withhold  consent.  But  this  contradicts  the  universal  need  of  redemption  and  our 
observation  that  none  have  ever  thus  entirely  withheld  consent  from  sin." 

( b )  H.  B.  Smith's  Review  of  Whedcn  on  the  WiU,  in  Faiih  and  Philosophy,  359-399  — 
"A  child,  upon  the  old  view,  needs  only  growth  to  make  him  guilty  of  actual  sin; 
whereiis,  upon  this  view,  he  needs  growth  and  grace  too."  See  Bib.  Sac,  20  :  327,  328. 
According  to  Whedon,  Com.  on  Rom.  5 :  12,  "  the  condition  of  an  infant  apart  from 
Christ  is  that  of  a  sinner,  as  one  sure  to  sin,  yet  never  actuallj^  condemned  before  per- 
sonal apostasy.  This  ivould  be  its  condition,  rather,  for  in  Christ  the  infant  is  regenerate 
and  justified  and  endowed  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  Hence  all  actual  sinners  are  apostates 
from  a  state  of  grace."  But  we  ask :  1.  Why  then  do  infants  die  before  they  have  com- 
mitted actual  sin  ?  Surely  not  on  account  of  Adam's  sin,  for  they  are  delivered  from 
all  the  evils  of  that,  through  Christ.  It  must  be  because  they  are  still  somehow  sinners. 
2.  How  can  we  account  for  all  infants  sinning  so  soon  as  they  begin  morally  to  act,  if, 
before  they  sin,  they  are  in  a  state  of  grace  and  sanctification  ?  It  must  be  because  they 
•were  still  somehow  sinners.  In  other  words,  the  universal  regeneration  and  justifica- 
tion of  infants  contradict  Scripture  and  observation. 

(c)  Notice  that  this  " gracious  "  ability  does  not  involve  saving  grace  to  the  recip- 
ient, because  it  is  given  equally  to  all  men.  Nor  is  it  more  than  a  restoring  to  man  of 
his  natural  ability  lost  by  Adam's  sin.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  why  one  man  who 
has  the  gracious  ability  chooses  God,  while  another  who  has  the  same  gracious  ability 
chooses  self.  1  Cor.  4:7  —  "  who  maketh  thee  txi  differ  ? "  Not  God,  but  thyself.  Over  against 
this  doctrine  of  Arminians,  who  hold  to  universal,  resistible  grace,  restoring  natural 
ability,  Calvinists  and  Augustinians  hold  to  particular,  irresistible  grace,  giving  moral 
ability,  or,  in  other  words,  bestowing  the  disposition  to  use  natural  ability  aright. 
"Grace"  is  a  word  much  used  by Armininians.  Methodist  Doctrine  and  Discipline, 
Articles  of  Religion,  viii  — "  The  condition  of  man  after  the  fall  of  Adam  is  such  that  he 
cannot  turn  and  prepare  himself,  by  his  own  natural  strength  and  works,  to  faith,  and 
calling  upon  God ;  wherefore  we  have  no  power  to  do  good  works,  pleasant  and  accept- 
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able  to  God,  without  the  grace  of  God  by  Christ  preventing  us,  that  we  may  have  a 
good  win,  and  worlsing  with  us,  when  we  have  that  good  wiU."  It  is  important  to 
understand  that,  in  Arminian  usage,  grace  is  simply  the  restoi'ation  of  man's  natural 
ability  to  act  for  himself ;  it  never  actually  saves  him,  but  only  enables  him  to  save 
himself  —  if  he  will.  Arminian  grace  is  evenly  bestowed  grace  of  spiritual  end6wment, 
as  Pelagian  grace  is  evenly  bestowed  grace  of  creation.  It  regards  redemption  as  a 
compensation  for  innate  and  consequently  irresponsible  depravity. 

((?)  In  the  Arminian  system,  the  order  of  salvation  is,  (1)  faith — by  an  unrenewed 
but  convicted  man  ;  (3)  justification;  (3)  regeneration,  or  a  holy  heart.  God  decrees 
not  to  originate  faith,  but  to  rcwai'd  it.  Hence  Wesleyans  make  faith  a  work,  and 
regard  election  as  God's  ordaining  those  who,  he  foresees,  will  of  their  own  accord 
believe.  The  Augustiuian  order,  on  the  contrary,  is  (1)  regeneration;  (3)  faith;  (3) 
justification.  Memoir  of  Adolph  Saphir,  355 —  "  My  objecticm  to  the  Arminian  or  semi- 
Armiuian  is  not  that  they  make  the  entrance  very  wide ;  but  tliat  they  do  not  give  you 
anything  definite,  safe  and  i-eal,  when  you  have  entered.  .  .  .  Do  not  believe  the  devil's 
gospel,  which  is  a  c7irt/ice  of  salvation;  chance  of  salvation  is  chance  of  damnation." 
Grace  is  not  a  reiuard  for  good  deeds  done,  but  a  pmver  enabling  us  to  do  them.  Francis 
Rous  of  Truro,  in  the  Parliament  of  1629,  spoke  as  a  man  nearly  frantic  Avith  horror  at 
the  increase  of  that  "  error  of  Arminianism  which  makes  the  grace  of  God  lackey  it 
after  the  will  of  man  " ;  see  Masson,  Life  of  Milton,  1 :  377.  Arminian  converts  say :  "  I 
gave  my  heart  to  the  Lord  " ;  Augustinian  converts  say :  "  The  Holy  Spirit  convicted 
me  of  sin  and  renewed  my  heart."  Arminianism  tends  to  self-sufficiency ;  Augustin- 
ianism  promotes  dependence  upon  God. 

C.  It  rests  upon  false  philosoiDhical  principles,  as  for  example  :  (  a  )  That 
tlie  mil  is  simply  the  faculty  of  vohtions.  (  6  )  That  the  jjower  of  contrary 
choice,  in  the  sense  of  power  by  a  single  act  to  reverse  one's  moral  state,  is 
essential  to  will.  ( c  )  That  previous  certainty  of  any  given  moral  act  is 
incompatible  with  its  freedom,  (d)  That  ability  is  the  measure  of  obli- 
gation, (e)  That  law  condemns  only  volitional  transgression.  (/)  That 
man  has  no  organic  moral  connection  with  the  race. 

(h)  Raymond  says :  "  Man  is  responsible  for  character,  but  only  so  far  as  that  char- 
acter is  self-imposed.  We  are  not  responsible  for  character  Irrespective  of  its  origin. 
Freedom  from  an  act  is  as  essential  to  responsibility  as  freedom  to  it.  If  power  to  the 
contrary  is  impossible,  then  freedom  does  not  exist  in  God  or  man.  Sin  was  a  necessity, 
and  God  was  the  author  of  it."  But  this  is  a  denial  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  char- 
acter ;  that  the  will  can  give  itself  a  bent  which  no  single  volition  can  change ;  that  the 
wicked  man  can  become  the  slave  of  sin  ;  that  Satan,  though  without  power  now  in 
himself  to  turn  to  God,  is  yet  responsible  for  his  sin.  The  power  of  contrary  choice 
which  Adam  had  exists  no  longer  in  its  entirety ;  it  is  narrowed  down  to  a  power  to  the 
conti-ary  in  temporary  and  subordinate  choices;  it  no  longer  is  equal  to  the  work  of 
changing-  the  fundamental  determination  of  the  being  to  selfishness  as  an  ultimate  end. 
Yet  for  this  very  inability,  because  originated  by  will,  man  is  responsible. 

Julius  Mliller,  Doctrine  of  Sin,  3  :  28  —  "  Formal  freedom  leads  the  way  to  real  free- 
dom. The  starting-point  is  a  freedom  which  does  not  yet  involve  an  inner  necessity, 
but  the  possibility  of  something  else :  the  goal  is  the  freedom  which  is  identical  with 
necessity.  The  first  is  a  means  to  the  last.  When  the  will  has  fully  and  truly  chosen,  the 
power  of  acting  otherwise  may  still  be  said  to  exist  in  a  metaphysical  sense ;  but 
morally,  i.  e.,  with  reference  to  the  contrast  of  good  and  evil,  it  is  entirely  done  away. 
Formal  freedom  is  freedom  of  choice,  in  the  sense  of  volition  with  the  express  conscious- 
ness of  other  possibilities."  Real  fi'ccdom  is  freedom  to  choose  the  good  only,  with 
no  remaining  possibiUty  that  evil  will  exert  a  counter  attraction.  But  as  the  will  can 
reach  a  "  moral  necessity  "  of  good,  so  it  can  through  sin  reach  a  "moral  necessity  " 
of  evil. 

( c )  Park :  "  The  great  philosophical  objection  to  Arminianism  is  its  denial  of  the 
certainty  of  human  action  — the  idea  that  a  man  may  act  either  way  ^vithout  certainty 
how  he  will  act  —  power  of  a  contrary  choice  in  the  sense  of  a  moral  indifference  which 
can  choose  without  motive,  or  contrary  to  the  strongest  motive.  The  New  School  view 
is  better  than  this,  for  that  holds  to  the  certainty  of  wrong  choice,  while  yet  the  soul 
has  power  to  make  a  right  one.  . .  .  The  Arminians  believe  that  it  is  objectively  uncer- 
tain whether  a  man  shall  act  in  this  way  or  in  that,  right  or  wrong.   There  is  nothing. 
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antecedently  to  choice,  to  decide  the  choice.  It  was  the  whole  aim  of  Edwards  to 
refute  the  idea  that  man  would  not  certainly  sin.  The  old  Calvinists  beUeve  that  ante- 
cedently to  the  Fall  Adam  was  in  this  state  of  objective  uncertainty,  but  that  after  the 
F'all  it  was  certain  he  would  sin,  and  his  probation  therefore  was  closed.  Edwards 
affirms  that  no  such  objective  uncertainty  or  power  to  the  contrary  ever  existed,  and 
that  man  now  has  all  the  liberty  he  ever  had  or  could  have.  The  truth  in  '  power  to  the 
contrary '  is  simply  the  power  of  the  wQl  to  act  contrary  to  the  way  it  does  act.  Pres- 
ident Edwards  believed  in  this,  though  he  is  commonly  understood  as  reasoning  to  the 
contrary.  The  false  'power  to  the  contrary'  is  imcertalntu  how  one  wUl  act,  or  a 
willingness  to  act  otherwise  than  one  does  act.  This  is  the  Armiuian  power  to  the  con- 
trary, and  it  is  this  that  Edwards  opposes." 

(  e )  Whedon,  On  the  Will,  338-360, 388-395—"  Prior  to  free  volition,  man  may  be  uneon- 
formed  to  law,  yet  not  a  subject  of  retribution.  The  law  has  two  offices,  one  judica- 
tory and  critical,  the  other  retributive  and  penal.  Hereditai-y  evil  may  not  be  visited 
with  retribution,  as  Adam's  concreated  purity  was  not  meritorious.  Passive,  prevoli- 
tional  holiness  is  moral  rectitude,  but  not  moral  desert.  Passive,  prevolitionalimpurity 
needs  concurrence  of  active  will  to  make  it  condemnable." 

D.  It  renders  tmcertain  either  the  universality  of  sin  or  man's  responsi- 
bility for  it.  If  man  has  full  power  to  refuse  consent  to  inborn  depravity, 
then  the  universality  of  sin  and  the  universal  need  of  a  Savior  are  merely 
hyijothetical.  If  sin,  however,  be  universal,  there  must  have  been  an  absence 
of  free  consent ;  and  the  objective  certainty  of  man's  sinning,  according  to 
the  theory,  destroys  his  responsibility. 

Raymond,  Syst.  Theol.,  2  :  86-89,  holds  it  "  theoretically  possible  that  a  child  may  be 
so  trained  and  educated  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  as  that  he  wiU  never 
knowingly  and  willingly  transgress  the  law  of  God;  in  which  case  he  will  certainly 
grow  up  into  regeneration  and  final  salvation.  But  it  is  grace  that  preserves  him  from 
sin  —  [  common  grace  ?  ].  We  do  not  know,  either  from  experience  or  Scripture,  that 
none  have  been  free  from  known  and  wilful  transgressions."  J.  J.  Murphy,  Nat. 
Selection  and  Spir.  Freedom,  26-33— "It  is  possible  to  walk  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  not  indeed  altogether  without  sin,  but  without  any  period  of  alienation  from 
God,  and  with  the  heavenly  life  developing  along  with  the  earthly,  as  it  did  in  Christ, 
from  the  first."  But,  since  grace  merelj'  restores  ability  without  giving  the  disposition 
to  use  that  abiUty  aright,  Anninianism  does  not  logically  provide  for  the  certain  salva- 
tion of  any  infant.  Calvinism  can  provide  for  the  salvation  of  all  dying  in  infancy,  for 
it  knows  of  a  divine  power  to  renew  the  will,  but  Arminianism  knows  of  no  such  power, 
and  so  is  furthest  from  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  infant  salvation.  See  .Julius 
M iiller,  Doct.  Sin,  2 :  330-326 :  Baii'd,  Eloium  Revealed,  479-494 ;  Bib.  Sac,  23  :  206 ;  28  :  279 ; 
Philippi,  Glaubenslehre,  3 :  56  s(/. 

3.     The  Neiv  School  Theoi'y,  or  Theory  of  uncondemnahle  Vitiosity. 

This  theory  is  called  New  School,  because  of  its  recession  from  the  old 
Puritan  anthropology  of  which  Eel  wards  and  Bellamy  in  the  last  century 
were  the  expounders.  The  New  School  theoiy  is  a  general  scheme  built 
up  by  the  successive  labors  of  Hopkins,  Emmons,  Dwight,  Taylor,  and 
Finney.  It  is  held  at  present  by  New  School  Presbyterians,  and  by  the 
larger  part  of  the  Congregational  body. 

According  to  this  theory,  all  men  are  bom  with  a  physical  and  moral  con- 
stitution which  predisposes  them  to  sin,  and  all  men  do  actually  sin  so  soon 
as  they  come  to  moral  consciousness.  This  vitiosity  of  nature  may  be 
called  sinful,  because  it  uniformly  leads  to  sin  ;  but  it  is  not  itself  sin,  since 
nothing  is  to  be  properly  denominated  sin  but  the  voluntary  act  of  trans- 
gressing known  law. 

God  imputes  to  men  only  their  own  acts  of  personal  transgression  ;  he 
does  not  impute  to  them  Adam's  sin  ;  neither  original  vitiosity  nor  physi- 
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caldeatli  are  i^eual  inflictions;  tliey  are  simply  consequences  ■svliicli  God 
has  in  his  sovereignty  ordained  to  mark  his  displeasure  at  Adam's  trans- 
gression, and  subject  to  which  evils  God  immediately  creates  each  human 
soul.  In  Eom.  5  :  12,  "death  passed  unto  all  men,  for  that  all  sinned," 
signifies  :  "  spiritual  death  jjassed  on  all  men,  because  all  men  have  actu- 
ally and  personally  sinned." 

Edwards  held  that  God  imputes  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity  l)y  arbitrarily  identifying 
them  with  him, —  identity,  on  the  theory  of  eontinuons  creation  (see  pages  415-418), 
being-  only  what  God  appoints.  Since  this  did  not  furnish  sufficient  ground  for  impu- 
tation, Edwards  joined  the  Placean  doctrine  to  the  other,  and  showed  the  justice  of  the 
condemnation  by  the  fact  that  man  is  depraved.  He  adds,  moreover,  the  considera- 
tion that  man  ratifies  this  depravity  by  his  own  act.  So  Edwards  tried  to  combine 
three  views.  But  all  were  vitiated  by  his  doctrine  of  continuous  creation,  which  logi- 
cally made  God  the  only  cause  in  the  univei-se,  and  left  no  freedom,  guilt,  or  responsi- 
bility to  man.  He  held  that  preservation  is  a  continuous  series  of  new  divine  volitions, 
personal  identity  consisting  in  consciousness  or  rather  memory,  with  no  necessity  for 
identity  of  substance.  He  maintained  that  God  could  give  to  an  absolutely  new  cre- 
ation the  consciousness  of  one  just  annihilated,  and  thereby  the  two  would  be  identi- 
cal. He  maintained  this  not  only  as  a  possibility,  but  as  the  actual  fact.  See  Lutheran 
Quarterly,  April,  1901 :  149-169 ;  and  H.  N.  Gardiner,  in  Philos.  Rev.,  Nov.  1900  :  573-596. 

The  idealistic  philosophy  of  Edwards  enables  us  to  understand  his  conception  of  the 
relation  of  the  race  to  Adam.  He  believed  in  "  a  real  union  between  the  root  and  the 
branches  of  the  world  of  mankind,  established  by  the  author  of  the  whole  system  of 
the  universe  ....  the  full  consent  of  the  hearts  of  Adam's  posterity  to  the  first  apos- 
tiisy  ....  and  therefore  the  sin  of  the  apostasy  is  not  theirs  merely  because  God 
imputes  it  to  them,  but  it  is  truly  and  properly  theirs,  and  on  that  ground  God  imputes 
it  to  them."  Hagenbach,  Hist.  Doct.,  3  :  435-448,  esp.  436,  quotes  from  Edwards :  "  The 
guilt  a  man  has  upon  his  soul  at  his  first  existence  is  one  and  simple,  viz.:  the  guilt  of 
the  original  apostasy,  the  guilt  of  the  sin  by  which  the  species  first  I'ebelled  against  G  od." 
Intei'pret  this  by  other  words  of  Edwards :  "  The  child  and  the  acorn,  which  come  into 
existence  in  the  course  of  nature,  are  truly  immediately  ci-eated  by  God  "  — i.  c,  con- 
tinuovisly  created  ( quoted  by  Dodge,  Christian  Theology,  188).  Allen,  Jonathan 
Edwards,  310  —  "  It  required  but  a  step  from  the  principle  that  each  individual  has  an 
identity  of  consciousness  with  Adam,  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  each  individual  is 
Adam  and  repeats  his  experience.  Of  e%^ery  man  it  might  be  said  that  like  Adam  he 
comes  into  the  world  attended  by  the  divine  nature,  and  like  him  sins  and  falls.  In 
this  sense  the  sin  of  every  man  becomes  original  sin."  Adam  becomes  not  the  head  of 
humanity  but  its  generic  type.  Hence  arises  the  New  School  doctrine  of  exclusively 
individual  sin  and  guilt. 

Shedd,  Hist.  Doctrine,  2 :  25,  claims  Edwards  as  a  Traducianist.  But  Fisher,  Discus- 
sions, 240,  shows  that  he  was  not.  As  we  have  seen  ( Prolegomena,  pages  48, 49 ),  Edwards 
thought  too  little  of  rifltjfre.  He  tended  to  Berkeleyanism  as  applied  to  mind.  Hence 
the  chief  good  was  in  happiness  —  a  form  of  sensibility.  Virtue  is  voluntary  choice  of 
this  good.  Hence  union  of  acts  and  exercises  with  Adam  was  sufficient.  This  God's  will 
might  make  identity  of  being  with  him.  Baird,  Elohim  Revealed,  250  sq.,  says  well,  that 
"  Edwards's  idea  that  the  character  of  an  act  was  to  be  sought  somewhere  else  than  in 
its  cause  involves  the  fallacious  assumption  that  acts  have  a  subsistence  and  moral 
agency  of  their  own  apart  from  that  of  the  actor."  This  divergence  from  the  truth  led 
to  the  Exercise-system  of  Hopkins  and  Emmons,  who  not  only  denied  moral  character 
prior  to  individual  choices  (i.  e.,  denied  sin  of  nature),  but  attributed  all  human  acts 
and  exercises  to  the  direct  efficiency  of  God.  Hopkins  declared  that  Adam's  act,  in 
eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  was  not  the  act  of  his  posterity ;  therefore  they  did  not  sin 
at  the  same  time  that  he  did.  The  sinfulness  of  that  act  could  not  be  transferred  to 
them  afterwards ;  because  the  sinfulness  of  an  act  can  no  more  be  transferred  from 
one  person  to  another  than  an  act  itself.  Therefore,  though  men  became  sinners  by 
Adam,  according  to  divine  constitution,  yet  they  have,  and  are  accountable  for,  no  sins 
but  personal.  See  Woods,  History  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  33.  So  the  doc- 
trine of  continuous  creation  led  to  the  Exercise-system,  and  the  Exercise-system  led  to 
the  theology  of  acts.  On  Emmons,  see  Works,  4  :  502-507,  and  Bib.  Sac,  7  :  479  ;  20  :  317 ; 
also  H.  B.  Smith,  in  Faith  and  Philosophy,  215-263. 

N.  W,  Taylor,  of  New  Haven,  agreed  with  Hopkins  and  Emmons  that  there  is  no 
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imputation  of  Adam's  sin  or  of  inborn  depravity.  He  called  that  depravity  physical, 
not  moral.  But  he  repudiated  the  doctrine  of  divine  efliciency  in  the  production  of 
man's  acts  and  exercises,  and  made  all  sin  to  be  personal.  He  held  to  the  power  of 
contrary  choice.  Adam  had  it,  and  contrary  to  the  belief  of  Augustinians,  he  never 
lost  it.  Man  "  not  only  can  if  he  will,  but  he  can  if  he  won't."  He  can,  but,  without 
the  Spirit,  will  not.  He  said  :  "  Man  can,  whatever  the  Holy  Spirit  does  or  does  not 
do  " ;  but  also :  "  Man  will  not,  unless  the  Holy  Spirit  helps  " ;  "  If  I  were  as  eloquent 
as  the  Holy  Ghost,  I  could  convert  sinners  as  fast  as  he."  Yet  he  did  not  hold  to  the 
Arminian  liberty  of  indifference  or  contingence.  He  belie\'ed  in  the  certainty  of 
wi'ong action,  yet  in  power  to  the  contrary.  See  Moral  Govei-nment,  3  :  133— "The 
error  of  Pelagius  was  not  in  asserting  that  man  can  obey  God  without  grace,  but  in 
saying  that  man  does  actually  obey  God  without  grace."  There  is  a  part  of  the  sinner's 
nature  to  which  the  motives  of  the  gospel  may  appeal  — a  part  of  his  nature  which  is 
neither  holy  nor  unholy,  viz.,  self-love,  or  innocent  desire  for  happiness.  Greatest 
happiness  is  the  ground  of  obligation.  Under  the  influence  of  motives  appealing  to 
happiness,  the  sinner  can  suspend  his  choice  of  the  world  as  his  chief  good,  and  can 
give  his  heart  to  God.  He  can  do  this,  whatever  the  Holy  Spirit  does,  or  does  not  do ; 
but  the  moral  inability  can  be  overcome  only  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  moves  the  soul, 
without  coercing,  by  means  of  the  truth.  On  Dr.  Taylor's  sjstem,  and  its  connection 
with  prior  New  England  theology,  see  Fisher,  Discussions,  285-354. 

This  form  of  New  School  doctrine  suggests  the  following  questions :  1.  Can  the  sinner 
suspend  his  sellishness  before  he  is  subdued  by  divine  grace  ?  3.  Can  his  choice  of  God 
from  mere  self-love  be  a  holy  choice?  3.  Since  God  demands  love  in  every  choice,  must 
it  not  be  a  positively  unholy  choice  ?  4.  If  it  is  not  itself  a  holy  choice,  how  can  it  bo  a 
beginning  of  holiness?  5.  If  the  sinner  can  become  regenerate  by  preferring  God  on 
the  ground  of  self-interest,  where  is  the  necessity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  renew  the  heart  ? 
6.  Does  not  this  asserted  ability  of  the  sinner  to  turn  to  God  contradict  consciousness 
and  Scripture  ?  For  Taylor's  views,  see  his  Revealed  Theologj',  134-309.  For  criticism 
of  them,  sec  Hodge,  in  Princeton  Rev.,  Jan.  1808  :  63  sq.,  and  308-398 ;  also,  Tyler,  Letters 
on  the  New  Haven  Theology.  Neither  Hopkins  and  Emmons  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
Taylor  on  the  other,  represent  most  fully  the  general  course  of  New  England  theology. 
Smalley,  Dwight,  AVoods,  all  held  to  more  conservative  views  than  Taylor,  or  than 
Fiiuiey,  whose  system  had  much  resemblance  to  Taylor's.  All  three  of  these  denied  the 
power  of  contrary  choice  which  Dr.  Taylor  so  strenuously  maintained,  although  all 
agreed  with  him  in  denying  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  or  of  our  hereditary  depravity. 
These  are  not  sinful,  except  in  the  sense  of  being  occasions  of  actual  sin. 

Dr.  I'ai-k,  of  Andover,  was  understood  to  teach  that  the  disordered  state  of  the  sensi- 
bilities and  faculties  with  which  wo  are  born  is  the  immediate  occasion  of  sin,  while 
Adam's  transgression  is  the  remote  occasion  of  sin.  The  will,  though  influenced  by  an 
evil  tendency,  is  still  free;  the  evil  tendency  itself  is  not  free,  and  therefore  is  not  sin. 
The  statement  of  New  School  doctrine  given  in  the  text  is  intended  to  represent  the 
common  New  England  doctrine,  as  taught  by  Smalley,  Dwight,  Woods  and  Park ; 
although  the  historical  tendency,  even  among  these  theologians,  has  been  to  emphasize 
less  and  less  the  depraved  tendencies  prior  to  actual  sin,  and  to  maintain  that  moral 
character  begins  only  with  individual  choice,  most  of  them,  however,  holding  that  this 
individual  choice  begins  at  birth.  See  Bib.  Sac,  7  :  552,  567  ;  8  :  007-047 ;  20  :  463-471,  576- 
593;  Van  Oosterzee,  Christian  Dogmatics,  407-413;  Foster,  Hist.  N.  E.  Theology. 

Both  Ritschl  and  Ptleiderer  lean  toward  the  New  School  interpretation  of  sin. 
Ritschl,  Unterricht,  25  —  "  Universal  death  was  the  consequence  of  the  sin  of  the  first 
man,  and  the  death  of  his  posterity  proved  that  they  too  had  sinned."  Thus  death  is 
universal,  not  because  of  natural  generation  from  Adam,  but  because  of  the  individual 
sins  of  Adam's  posterity.  Ptleiderer,  Grundriss,  133- "Sin  is  a  direction  of  the  will 
which  contradicts  the  moral  Idea.  As  preceding  personal  acts  of  the  will,  it  is  not 
personal  guilt  but  imperfection  or  evil.  When  it  persists  in  spite  of  awaking  moral 
consciousness,  and  by  indulgence  become  habit,  it  is  guilty  abnormity." 

To  the  New  Scliool  theory  -we  object  as  follows  : 

A.  It  coutradicts  Scripture  in  maintaiuiug  or  implying  :  (  a)  That  sin 
consists  solely  in  acts,  and  in  the  dispositions  caused  in  each  case  by  man's 
individual  acts,  and  that  the  state  which  predisposes  to  acts  of  sin  is  not 
itself  sin.  ( 6  )  That  the  vitiosity  which  ijredisposes  to  sin  is  a  part  of  each 
man's  nature  as  it  i^roceeds  from  the  creative  hand  of  God.     ( c  )   That 
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physical  death  in  the  human  race  is  not  a  penal  consequence  of  Adam's 
transgression.  (  d )  That  infants,  before  moral  consciousness,  do  not  need 
Christ's  sacrifice  to  save  them.  Since  they  are  innocent,  no  penalty  rests 
upon  them,  and  none  needs  to  be  removed.  (c)  That  we  are  neither 
condemned  upon  the  ground  of  actual  inbeing  in  Adam,  nor  justified  upon 
the  ground  of  actual  inbeing  in  Christ. 

If  a  cbild  may  not  be  unholy  before  he  vohintarily  transgresses,  then,  by  parity  of 
reasoning-,  Adam  could  not  have  been  lioly  before  he  obeyed  the  law,  nor  can  a  change 
of  heart  precede  Christian  action.  New  School  principles  would  compel  us  to  assert 
that  right  action  precedes  change  of  heart,  and  that  obedience  in  Adam  must  have 
preceded  his  holiness.  Emmons  held  that,  if  children  die  before  they  become  moral 
agents,  it  is  most  rational  to  conclude  that  they  are  annihilated.  They  are  mere 
animals.  The  common  New  School  doctrine  would  regard  them  as  saved  either  on 
account  of  their  innocence,  or  because  the  atonement  of  Christ  avails  to  remove  the 
consequences  as  well  as  the  penaUij  of  sin. 

But  to  say  that  infants  arc  pure  contradicts  Rom.  5 :  12  —"all  sinned  "  ;  1  Cor.  7 :  14  —  "  else  were 
your  children  unclean  "  ;  Eph.  2  :  3  —  "  by  nature  children  of  wrath."  That  Christ's  atonement  removes 
natural  consequences  of  sin  is  nowhere  assorted  or  implied  in  Scripture.  See,  per 
contra,  H.  B.  Smith,  System,  ~"1,  where,  howevei-,  it  is  only  maintained  that  Christ  saves 
from  all  the  just  consequences  of  sin.  But  all  just  consequences  are  penalty,  and  should 
be  so  called.  The  exigencies  of  New  School  doctrine  compel  it  to  put  the  beginning  of 
sin  in  the  infant  at  the  very  first  moment  of  its  separate  existence,— in  order  not  to 
contradict  those  Scriptui'es  which  speak  of  sin  as  being  universal,  and  of  the  atonement 
as  being  needed  by  all.  T)r.  Park  held  that  infants  sin  so  soon  as  they  are  born.  He 
was  obliged  to  hold  this,  or  else  to  say  that  some  members  of  the  human  race  exist  who 
are  not  sinners.  But  by  putting  sin  thus  early  in  human  experience,  all  meaning  is 
taken  out  of  the  New  School  definition  of  sin  as  the  "  voluntary  transgression  of  known 
law."  It  is  difficult  to  say,  upon  this  theory,  what  sort  of  a  cJwice  the  infant  makes  of 
sin,  or  what  sort  of  a  laiown  law  it  violates. 

The  first  need  in  a  theory  of  sin  is  that  of  satisfying  the  statements  of  'Scripture. 
The  second  need  is  that  it  should  point  out  an  act  of  man  which  will  justify  the  intlic- 
tion  of  pain,  suffering,  and  death  upon  the  whole  human  race.  Our  moral  sense  refuses 
to  accept  the  conclusion  that  all  this  is  a  matter  of  arbitrary  sovereignty.  We  cannot 
find  the  act  in  each  man's  conscious  transgression,  nor  in  sin  committed  at  birth.  We 
do  find  such  a  voluntary  transgression  of  known  law  in  Adam ;  and  we  claim  that  the 
New  School  definition  of  sin  is  much  more  consistent  with  this  last  explanation  of  sin's 
origin  than  is  the  theory  of  a  multitude  of  individual  transgressions. 

The  final  test  of  every  theory,  however,  is  its  conformity  to  Scripture.  We  claim  that 
a  false  philosophy  prevents  'the  advocates  of  New  School  doctrine  from  understanding 
the  utterances  of  Paul.  Their  philosophy  is  a  modified  survival  of  atomistic  Pelagian- 
ism.  They  ignore  nature  in  both  God  and  man,  and  resolve  character  into  transient 
acts.  The  unconscious  or  subconscious  state  of  the  will  they  take  little  or  no  account 
of,  and  the  possibility  of  another  and  higher  life  interpenetrating  and  transforming 
our  own  life  is  seldom  present  to  their  minds.  They  have  no  proper  idea  of  the  union 
of  the  believer  with  Christ,  and  so  they  have  no  proper  idea  of  the  union  of  the  race 
with  Adam.  They  need  to  learn  that,  as  all  the  spiritual  life  of  the  race  was  in  Christ, 
the  second  Adam,  so  all  the  natural  life  of  the  race  was  in  the  first  Adam ;  as  we  derive 
righteousness  from  the  former,  so  we  derive  corruption  from  the  latter.  Because 
Christ's  life  is  in  them,  Paul  can  say  that  all  believers  rose  in  Christ's  resurrection  ; 
because  Adam's  life  is  in  them,  he  can  say  that  in  Adam  all  die.  We  should  prefer  to 
say  with  POeiderer  that  Paul  teaches  this  doctrine  but  that  Paul  is  no  authority  for  us, 
rather  than  to  profess  acceptance  of  Paul's  teaching  while  we  ingeniously  evade  the 
force  of  his  argument.  We  agree  with  Stevens,  Pauline  Theology,  135,  135,  that  all  men 
"sinned  in  the  same  sense  in  which  believers  were  crucified  to  the  world  and  died 
unto  sin  when  Christ  died  upon  the  cross."  But  we  protest  that  to  make  Christ's 
death  the  mere  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  believer,  and  Adam's  sin  the  mere  occasion 
of  the  sins  of  men,  is  to  ignore  t'no  central  truths  of  Paul's  teaching  —  the  vital  union  of 
the  behever  with  Christ,  and  the  vital  union  of  the  race  with  Adam. 

B.    It  rests  upon  false  philosoi:)hical  principles,  as  for  example :  (  a  )  That 
the  soul  is  immediately  created  by  God.     (b)  That  the  law  of  God  consists 
39 
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■wholly  in  outward  command.  (  c  )  That  present  natural  ability  to  obey  the 
law  ivS  the  measiu-e  of  obligation,  (d)  That  man's  relations  to  moral  law 
are  exclusively  individual.  ( e  )  That  the  will  is  merely  the  faculty  of  indi- 
vidual and  personal  choices.  (/)  That  the  will,  at  man's  birth,  has  no 
moral  state  or  character. 

See  Baird,  Elohim  Revealed,  350  si/.—  "  Personality  is  inseparable  from  nature.  The 
one  duty  is  love.  Unless  any  given  duty  is  performed  through  the  activity  of  a  princi- 
ple of  love  springing  up  in  the  nature,  it  is  not  performed  at  all.  The  law  addre^es  the 
nature.  The  efficient  cause  of  moral  action  is  the  proper  subject  of  moral  law.  It  is 
only  in  -the  perversity  of  unscriptiu-al  theology  that  we  find  the  absurdity  of  separating 
the  moral  character  from  the  substance  of  the  soul,  and  tying  it  to  the  vanishing  deeds 
of  life.  The  idea  that  responsibility  and  sin  are  predicable  of  actions  merely  is  only 
consistent  with  an  utter  denial  that  man's  nature  as  such  owes  anything  to  God,  or 
has  an  office  to  perform  in  showing  forth  his  glory.  It  ignores  the  fact  that  acti(ms  are 
empty  phenomena,  which  in  themselves  have  no  possible  value.  It  is  the  heart,  soul, 
might,  mind,  strength,  with  which  we  are  to  love.  Christ  conformed  to  the  law,  by 
being  'that  holy  thing'  (Lake  1:35,  marg.)." 

Erroneous  philosophical  principles  lie  at  the  basis  of  New  School  interpretations  of 
Scripture.  The  solidarity  of  the  race  is  ignored,  and  all  moral  action  is  held  to  be  indi- 
vidual. In  our  discussion  of  the  Augustinian  theory  of  sin,  we  shall  hojje  to  show  that 
underlying  Paul's  doctrine  there  is  quite  another  philosophy.  Such  a  philosophy 
together  with  a  deeper  Christian  experience  would  have  corrected  the  following  state- 
ment of  Paul's  view  of  sin,  by  Orello  Cone,  in  Am.  Jour.  Theology,  April,  1898  :  241-267. 
On  the  phrase  Rom.  5:12  —  "for  that  all  sinned,"  he  remarks:  "If  under  the  new  order  men  do 
not  become  righteous  simply  because  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  and  without  their 
choice,  neither  under  the  old  order  did  Paul  think  them  to  be  subject  to  death  without 
their  own  acta  of  sin.  Each  representative  head  is  conceived  only  tis  the  occasion  of  the 
results  of  his  work,  on  the  one  hand  in  the  tragic  order  of  death,  and  on  the  other  hand  in 
the  blessed  order  of  life  —  the  occasion  indispensable  to  all  that  follows  in  either  order. 
...  It  may  be  questioned  whether  Pfleiderer  does  not  state  the  case  too  strongly  when 
he  says  that  tht?  sin  of  Adam's  posterity  is  I'egarded  as  '  the  necessary  consequence '  of 
the  sin  of  Adam.  It  does  not  follow  from  the  employment  of  the  aorist  rmapTov  that  the 
sinning  of  all  is  contained  in  that  of  Adam,  although  this  sense  must  be  considered  as 
grammatically  possible.  It  is  not  however  the  only  grammatically  defensible  sense.  In 
Rom.  3:23,  rnxapTov  certainly  does  not  denote  such  a  definite  past  act  filling  only  one  point 
of  time."  But  we  reply  that  the  context  determines  that  In  Rom.  5 :  12,  rj/xaproi'  (Joes  denote 
such  a  definite  past  act ;  see  our  interpretation  of  the  whole  passage,  under  the  Augus- 
tinian Theory,  pages  635-637. 

C.     It  impugns  the  justice  of  God  : 

(  a  )  By  regarding  him  as  the  direct  creator  of  a  vicious  nature  which 
infallibly  leads  every  human  being  into  actual  transgression.  To  maintain 
that,  in  consequence  of  Adam's  act,  God  brings  it  about  that  all  men 
become  sinners,  and  this,  not  by  virtue  of  inherent  laws  of  jsropagation, 
but  by  the  direct  creation  in  each  case  of  a  vicious  nature,  is  to  make  God 
indirectly  the  author  of  sin. 

( 6  )  By  re^jresenting  him  as  the  inflicter  of  suflfering  and  death  upon 
millions  of  human  beings  who  in  the  present  life  do  not  come  to  moral 
consciousness,  and  who  are  therefore,  according  to  the  theory,  perfectly 
innocent.  This  is  to  make  him  visit  Adam's  sin  on  his  posterity,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  denies  that  moral  connection  between  Adam  and  his  pos- 
terity which  alone  could  make  such  visitation  just. 

(  c )  By  holding  that  the  probation  which  God  api^oints  to  men  is  a  sepa- 
rate probation  of  each  soid,  when  it  first  comes  to  moral  consciousness  and 
is  least  qualified  to  decide  ai'ight.  It  is  much  more  consonant  with  our 
ideas  of  the  divine  justice  that  the  decision  should  have  been  made  by  tne 
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whole  race,  in  one  whose  nature  was  jiure  and  who  perfectly  nnderstood 
God's  law,  than  that  heaven  and  hell  should  have  been  determined  for  each 
of  us  by  a  decision  made  in  our  own  inexperienced  childhood,  under  the 
influence  of  a  vitiated  nature. 

On  this  theory,  God  detei-mines,  In  his  mere  sovereignty,  that  because  one  man  sinned, 
all  men  should  be  called  into  existence  depraved,  under  a  constitution  which  secures 
the  certainty  of  their  sinning.  But  we  claim  that  it  is  unjust  that  any  should  suffer 
without  ill-desert.  To  say  that  God  thus  marks  his  sense  of  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin 
is  to  contradict  the  main  principle  of  the  theory,  namelj-,  that  men  are  held  responsible 
only  for  their  own  sins.  We  prefer  to  justify  God  by  holding  that  there  is  a  reason  for 
this  infliction,  and  that  this  reason  is  the  connection  of  the  infant  with  Adam.  If  mere 
tendency  to  sin  is  innocent,  then  Christ  might  have  taken  it,  when  he  took  our  nature. 
But  if  he  had  taken  it,  it  would  not  explain  the  fact  of  the  atonement,  for  upon  this 
theory  it  would  not  need  to  be  atoned  for.  To  say  that  the  child  inherits  a  sinful 
nature,  not  as  penalty,  but  by  natural  law,  is  to  ignore  the  fact  that  this  natural  law  is 
simply  the  regular  action  of  God,  the  expression  of  his  moral  nature,  and  so  is  itself 
penalty. 

"  Man  kills  a  snake,"  says  Raymond,  "  because  it  is  a  snake,  and  not  because  it  is  to 
blame  for  being  a  snake,"  —  which  seems  to  us  a  new  proof  that  the  advocates  of  inno- 
cent depravity  regard  infants,  not  as  moral  beings,  but  as  mere  animals.  "  We  must 
distinguish  automatic  excellence  or  badness,"  says  Raymond  again,  "  from  moral  desert, 
whether  good  or  ill."  This  seems  to  us  a  doctrine  of  punishment  without  guilt.  Prince- 
ton Essays,  1 :  138,  quote  Coleridge  :  "  It  is  an  outrage  on  common  sense  to  aDBrm  that 
it  is  no  evil  for  men  to  be  placed  on  their  probation  under  such  circumstances  that  not 
one  of  ten  thousand  millions  ever  escapes  sin  and  condemnation  to  eternal  death. 
There  is  evil  inflicted  on  us,  as  a  consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  antecedent  to  our  personal 
transgressions.  It  matters  not  what  this  evil  is,  whether  temporal  death,  corruption  of 
nature,  certainty  of  sin,  or  death  in  its  more  extended  sense ;  if  the  ground  of  the  evil's 
coming  on  us  is  Adam's  sin,  the  principle  is  the  same."  Baird,  Elohim  Revealed,  488  — 
So,  it  seems,  "  if  a  creature  is  punished,  it  implies  that  some  one  has  sinned,  but  does 
not  necessarily  intimate  the  suflerer  to  be  the  sinner !  But  this  is  wholly  contrary  to 
the  argument  of  the  apostle  in  Rom.  5  :  12-19,  which  is  based  upon  the  opposite  doctrine, 
and  it  is  also  contrary  to  the  justice  of  God,  who  punishes  only  those  who  deserve  it." 
See  Julius  Mtiller,  Doct.  Sin,  2  :  67-74. 

D.  Its  limitation  of  responsibility  to  the  evil  choices  of  the  individual 
and  the  dispositions  caused  thereby  is  inconsistent  with  the  following  facts : 

( a  )  The  first  moral  choice  of  each  individual  is  so  undeliberate  as  not 
to  be  remembered.  Put  forth  at  birth,  as  the  chief  advocates  of  the  New 
School  theory  maintain,  it  does  not  answer  to  their  definition  of  sin  as  a 
voluntary  transgression  of  known  law.  Kesponsibility  for  such  choice  does 
not  differ  from  responsibility  for  the  inborn  evil  state  of  the  will  which 
manifests  itself  in  that  choice. 

{b)  The  uniformity  of  sinful  action  among  men  cannot  be  explained 
by  the  existence  of  a  mere  faculty  of  choices.  That  men  should  uniformly 
choose  may  be  thits  explained  ;  but  that  men  should  uniformly  choose  evil 
reqmi'es  us  to  postulate  an  evil  tendency  or  state  of  the  will  itself,  prior  to 
these  separate  acts  of  choice.  This  evil  tendency  or  inborn  determination 
to  evil,  since  it  is  the  real  cause  of  actual  sins,  must  itself  be  sin,  and  as 
such  must  be  guilty  and  condemnable. 

( c  )  Power  in  the  will  to  prevent  the  inborn  vitiosity  from  developing 
itself  is  upon  this  theory  a  necessary  condition  of  responsibility  for  actual 
sins.  But  the  absolute  uniformity  of  actual  transgression  is  evidence  that  the 
will  is  i^ractically  impotent.  If  responsibility  diminishes  as  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  free  decision  increase,  the  fact  that  these  difficulties  are  insu- 
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perable  shows  that  there  can  be  no  resioonsibility  at  all.  To  deny  the  guilt 
of  inborn  sin  is  therefore  virtually  to  deny  the  guilt  of  the  actual  sin  which 
spiiugs  therefrom. 

The  aim  of  all  the  theories  is  to  find  a  decision  of  the  will  which  will  justify  God  in 
condemning-  men.  Where  shall  we  find  such  a  decision  ?  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  ten,  five  ? 
Theu  all  who  die  before  this  age  are  not  sinners,  cannot  justly  be  punished  with  death, 
do  not  need  a  Savior.  Is  it  at  birth  ?  But  decision  at  such  a  time  is  not  such  a  conscious 
decision  against  God  as,  according  to  this  theory,  would  make  it  the  proper  deter- 
miner of  our  future  destiny.  We  claim  that  the  theory  of  Augustine  —  that  of  a  sin  of 
the  race  in  Adam  —  is  the  only  one  that  shows  a  conscious  transgression  fit  to  be  the 
cause  and  ground  of  man's  guilt  and  condemnation. 

Wm.  Adams  Brown  :  "  Who  can  tell  ho  w  far  his  own  acts  are  caused  by  his  own  will, 
and  how  far  by  the  nature  he  has  inherited  ?  Men  do  feel  guilty  for  acts  which  are 
largely  due  to  their  inherited  natures,  which  inherited  corruption  is  guilt,  deserving 
of  punishment  and  certain  to  receive  it."  H.  IJ.  Smith,  System,  350,  note— "It  has 
been  said,  in  the  way  of  a  taunt  against  the  older  theology,  that  men  are  very  willing 
to  speculate  about  sinning  in  Adam,  so  as  to  have  their  attention  diverted  from  the 
sense  of  personal  guilt.  But  the  whole  history  of  theology  bears  witness  that  those 
who  have  believed  most  fully  in  our  native  and  strictly  moral  corruption  —  as 
Augvistine,  Calvin,  and  Edwards  —  have  ever  had  the  deepest  sense  of  their  personal 
demerit.    We  know  the  full  evil  of  sin  only  when  we  know  its  roots  as  well  as  its  fruits." 

"  Causa  causie  est  cau.sa  causati."  Inborn  depravity  is  the  cause  of  the  first  actual 
sin.  The  cause  of  inborn  dei)ravity  isthesin  of  Adam.  If  there  be  no  guilt  in  original 
sin,  then  the  actual  sin  that  sjirings  therefrom  cannot  be  guilty.  Tiierc  are  subsequent 
presumptuous  sins  in  which  the  personal  element  overbears  the  element  of  race  and 
heredity.  But  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  first  acts  which  make  man  a  sinner.  These  are 
BO  naturally  and  unil'ormly  the  result  of  the  inborn  determination  of  tlie  will,  that  they 
cannot  be  guilt  j',  unless  that  inborn  determination  is  also  guilty.  In  short,  not  all  sin  is 
personal.  There  must  be  a  sin  of  nature  — a  race-sin  — or  tlie  beginnings  of  actual  sin 
cannot  be  accounted  for  or  regarded  as  objects  of  God's  condemnation.  Julius  Miiller, 
Doctrine  of  Siu,  3 : 320-328,  341  — "  If  the  deep-rooted  depravity  which  we  bring  with  us 
Into  tlie  world  be  not  our  sin,  it  at  once  becomes  an  excuse  for  our  actual  sins."  Prince- 
ton Essays,  1 :  138, 139  —  Alternative :  1.  May  a  man  by  his  own  i)Ower  prevent  the  devel- 
opment of  this  hereditary  depravity?  Theu  we  do  not  know  that  all  men  are  sinners, 
or  that  Christ's  salvation  is  needed  by  all.  2.  Is  actual  sin  a  necessary  consequence  of 
hereditary  depra^^ty  ?  Then  it  is,  on  this  theory,  a  free  act  no  longer,  and  is  not  guilt j', 
since  guilt  is  predicable  only  of  voluntary  transgression  of  known  law.  See  Baird, 
Elohim  Revealed,  2.56  sq.;  Hodge,  Essays,  571-633;  Philippi,  Glaubenslehre,  3:61-73; 
Edwards  on  the  Will,  part  iii,  sec.  4 ;  Bib.  Sac,  20  :  317-320. 

4.     The  Federal  Theory,  or  Theory  of  Condemnation  by  Covenant. 

The  Federal  theory,  or  theory  of  the  Covenants,  had  its  origin  with 
Cocceius  (1603-1669),  professor  at  Loyden,  but  was  more  fully  elaborated 
by  TuiTetin  (1623-1687).  It  has  become  a  tenet  of  the  Reformed  as 
distinguished  from  the  Lutheran  chtu'ch,  and  in  this  country  it  has  its  main 
advocates  in  the  Princeton  school  of  theologians,  of  whom  Dr.  Charles 
Hodge  was  the  representative. 

According  to  this  view,  Adam  was  constituted  by  God's  sovereign  appoint- 
ment the  representative  of  the  whole  human  race.  With  Adam  as  their 
representative,  God  entered  into  covenant,  agreeing  to  bestow  ujjon  them 
eternal  Hfe  on  condition  of  his  obedience,  but  making  the  penalty  of  his 
disobedience  to  be  the  coiTuption  and  death  of  all  his  posterity.  In  accord- 
ance w  ith  the  terms  of  this  covenant,  since  Adam  sinned,  God  accounts  all 
his  descendants  as  sinners,  and  condemns  them  because  of  Adam's  trans- 
gression. 

In  execution  of  this  sentence  of  condemnation,  God  immediately  creates 
each  soul  of  Adam's  jjosterity  with  a  corrupt  and  depraved  nature,  which 
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infallibly  leads  to  sin,  and  which,  is  itself  sin.  The  theory  is  therefore  a 
theory  of  the  immediate  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity,  their 
corruption  of  nature  not  being  the  cause  of  that  imputadon,  but  the  effect 
of  it.  In  Eom.  5  :  12,  "  death  passed  unto  all  men,  for  that  aU  sinned," 
signifies:  "physical,  sj^iritual,  and  eternal  death  came  to  all,  because  all 
■were  regarded  and  treated  as  sinners." 

Fisher,  Discussions,  335-409,  compares  the  Augustinian  and  Federal  theories  of  Orig-i- 
nalSin.  His  account  of  the  Federal  theory  and  its  origin  is  substantially  as  follows  : 
The  Federal  theory  is  a  theory  of  the  covenants  [fcedus,  a  covenant ).  1.  The  covenant 
is  a  sovereign  constitution  imposed  by  God.  3.  Federal  union  is  the  legal  ground  of 
imputation,  though  kinship  to  Adam  is  the  reason  why  Adam  and  not  another  was 
selected  as  our  representative.  3.  Our  guilt  for  Adam's  sin  is  simply  a  legal  responsi- 
bility. 4.  That  imputed  siu  is  punished  by  inborn  depravity,  and  that  inborn  depravity 
by  eternal  death.  Augustine  could  not  reconcile  inherent  depravity  with  the  justice 
of  God  ;  hence  beheld  that  we  sinned  in  Adam. 

So  Anselm  says  :  "  Because  the  whole  human  nature  was  in  them  ( Adam  and  Eve), 
and  outside  of  them  there  was  nothing  of  it,  the  whole  was  weakened  and  corrupted." 
After  the  first  sin  "  this  nature  was  propagated  just  as  it  had  made  itself  by  sinning." 
All  sin  belongs  to  the  will ;  but  this  is  a  part  of  our  inheritance.  The  descendants  of 
Adam  were  not  in  him  as  individuals ;  yet  what  he  did  as  a  person,  he  did  not  do  sine 
natura,  and  this  nature  is  ours  as  well  as  his.  So  Peter  Lombard.  Sins  of  our  immedi- 
ate ancestors,  because  they  are  qualities  which  are  purely  personal,  are  not  propagated. 
After  Adam's  fii-st  sin,  the  actual  qualities  of  the  first  parent  or  of  other  later  parents 
do  not  corrupt  the  nature  as  concerns  its  qualities,  but  only  as  coDcerns  the  qualities 
of  the  person. 

Calvin  maintained  two  propositions :  L  We  are  not  condemned  for  Adam's  sin  apart 
from  our  own  inherent  depravity  which  is  derived  from  him.  The  sin  for  which  we 
are  condemned  is  our  own  sin.  2.  This  sin  is  ours,  for  the  reason  that  our  nature  is 
vitiated  in  Adam,  and  we  receive  it  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was  put  by  the  first 
transgression.  Melanchthon  also  held  to  an  imputation  of  the  first  sin  conditioned  upon 
our  innate  depravity.  The  impulse  to  Federalism  was  given  by  the  difficulty,  on  the 
pure  Augustinian  theory,  of  accounting  for  the  non-imputation  of  Adam's  subsequent 
sins,  and  those  of  his  posterity. 

Cocceius  ( Dutch,  Coch :  English,  Cook ),  the  author  of  the  covenant-theory,  con- 
ceived that  he  had  solved  this  difficulty  by  making  Adam's  sin  to  be  imputed  to  us 
upon  the  ground  of  a  covenant  between  God  and  Adam,  according  to  which  Adam  was 
to  stand  as  the  representative  of  his  posterity.  In  Cocceius's  use  of  the  term,  however, 
the  only  difference  between  covenant  and  command  is  found  in  the  promise  attached 
to  the  keeping  of  it.  Fisher  remarks  on  the  mistake,  in  modern  defenders  of  impu- 
tation, of  ignoring  the  capital  fact  of  a  true  and  real  participation  in  Adam's  sin. 
The  great  body  of  Calvinistic  theologians  in  the  ITth  century  were  Augustinians  as 
well  as  Federalists.  So  Owen  and  the  Westminster  Confession.  Turretin,  however, 
almost  merged  the  natural  relation  to  Adam  in  the  federal. 

Edwards  fell  back  on  the  old  doctrine  of  Aquinas  and  Augustine.  He  tried  to  make 
out  a  real  participation  in  the  first  sin.  The  first  rising  of  sinful  inclination,  by  a 
divinely  constituted  identity,  is  this  piu-ticipation.  But  Hopkins  and  Emmons  regarded 
the  sinful  inclination,  not  as  a  real  participation,  but  only  as  a  cotistructive  consent  to 
Adam's  first  sin.  Hence  the  New  School  theology,  in  which  the  imputation  of  Adam's 
sin  was  given  up.  On  the  contrarj-,  Calvinists  of  the  Princeton  school  planted  them- 
selves on  the  Federal  theory,  and  taking  Turretin  as  their  text  book,  waged  war  on 
New  England  views,  not  wholly  sparing  Edwards  himself.  After  this  review  of  the 
origin  of  the  theory,  for  which  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  Fisher,  it  can  be  easily  seen 
how  little  show  of  truth  there  is  in  the  assumption  of  the  Princeton  theologians  that 
the  Federal  theory  is  "  the  immemorial  doctrine  of  the  church  of  God." 

Statements  of  the  theory  are  found  in  Cocceius,  gumma  Doctriufe  de  Foedere,  cap. 
1,  5 ;  Turretin,  Inst.,  loc.  9,  qures.  9 ;  Princeton  Essays,  1 :  98-185,  esp.  120  —  "  In  imputa- 
tion there  is,  first,  an  ascription  of  something  to  those  concerned ;  secondly,  a  determi- 
nation to  deal  with  them  accordingly."  The  ground  for  this  imputation  is  "  the  union 
between  Adam  and  his  posterity,  which  is  twofold,— a  natural  union,  as  between  father 
and  children,  and  the  union  of  representation,  ivhich  is  the  wain  idea  here  insisted  on.''' 
123— "As  in  Christ  we  are  constituted  righteous  by  the  imputation  of  righteousness,  so 
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in  Adam  we  are  made  sinners  by  the  imputation  of  his  sin Guilt  is  liability  or 

exposedness  to  punishment ;  it  does  not  in  theolog-ical  usage  imply  moral  turpitude 
or  criminality."  163  — Turretin  is  quoted:  "The  foundation,  therefore,  of  imputation 
is  not  merely  the  naUiral  connection  which  exists  between  us  and  Adam  —  for,  were 
this  the  case,  all  his  sins  woiild  be  imputed  to  us,  but  principally  the  moral  and  federal, 
on  the  ground  of  which  God  entered  into  covenant  with  him  as  our  head.  Hence  in 
that  sin  Adam  acted  not  as  a  private  but  a  pulilic  person  and  representative."  Th& 
oneness  results  from  contract ;  the  natural  union  is  frequently  not  mentioned  at  all. 
Marck :  All  men  siimed  in  Adam,  "  eos  representante."  The  acts  of  Adam  and  of  Christ 
are  ours  "jure  reyirfsentationiif." 

G.  W.  Northrup  makes  the  order  of  the  Federal  theory  to  be :  "  ( 1 )  imputation  of 
Adam's  guilt;  (3)  condemnation  on  the  ground  of  this  imputed  guilt ;  (3)  corruption 
of  nature  consequent  upon  treatment  as  condemned.     So  judicial  imputation  of 

Adam's  sin  is  the  cause  and  ground  of  innate  corruption All  the  acts,  with  the 

single  exception  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  are  divine  acts:  the  appointment  of  Adam,  the 
creation  of  his  descendants,  the  imputation  of  his  guilt,  the  condemnation  of  his  pos- 
terity, their  consequent  corruption.  Here  we  have  guilt  without  sin,  exposure  to 
divine  wrath  without  ill-desert,  God  regarding  men  as  being  what  they  are  not,  pun- 
ishing them  on  the  ground  of  a  sin  committed  before  they  existed,  and  visiting  them 
with  gratuitous  condemnation  and  gratuitous  reprobation.  Here  are  arbitrary  repre- 
sentation, flctitious  imputation,  constructive  guilt,  limited  atonement."  Tlie  Presb. 
Rev.,  Jan.  1883  :  30,  claims  that  Kloppenburg  ( 1642  )  preceded  Cocceius  ( 1648 )  in  holding 
to  the  theory  of  the  Covenants,  as  did  also  the  Canons  of  Dort.  For  additional  state- 
ments of  Federalism,  see  Hodge,  Essays,  49-86,  and  Syst.  Theol.,  2  :  193-304 ;  Bib.  Sac, 
21  :  95-107 ;  Cunningham,  Historical  Theology. 

To  the  Federal  theory  we  object : 

A.  It  is  extra-Scriptural,  there  being  no  mention  of  such  a  covenant 
with  Adam  in  the  account  of  man's  trial.  The  assumed  allusion  to  Adam's 
apostasy  in  Hosea  6  :  7,  where  the  word  "  covenant "  is  used,  is  too  preca- 
rious and  too  obviously  metaphorical  to  afford  the  basis  for  a  scheme  of 
imputation  (see  Henderson,  Com.  on  Minor  Prophets,  in  loco).  In  Hcb. 
8  :8 — ''new  covenant" — there  is  suggested  a  contrast,  not  with  an 
Adamic,  but  with  the  Mosaic,  covenant  (c/.  verse  9  ). 

In  Hosea  6:7—"  they  like  Adam  [  marg. '  men '  ]  have  trangressed  the  covenant "  ( Rev.  Ver. )  —  the 
correct  translation  is  given  by  Henderson,  Minor  Prophets :  "But  they,  like  men  that  break  a 
covenant,  there  they  proved  false  to  me."  LXX ;  aurol  Si  eiaiv  <os  an^pwTro?  napapaiwiov  Siad^x-qv. 
De  Wette  :  "Aber  sie  ilbertreten  den  Bund  nach  Menschenart ;  daselbst  sind  sie  mir 
trcnlos."  Here  the  word  adnm,  translated  "  man,"  either  means  "  a  man,"  or  "  man," 
i.  ( .,  generic  man.  "  Isniel  had  as  little  regard  to  their  co\-enants  with  God  as  men  of 
unprincipled  character  have  for  ordinary  contracts."  "  Like  a  man  "=  as  men  do. 
Corai)are  Ps.  82  :  7  —  "ye  shall  die  like  men  "  ;  Hosea  8:1,2  —  "  they  have  transgressed  my  covenant  "  —  an 
allusion  to  the  Abrahamic  or  Mosaic  covenant.  Heb.  8  :  9— "Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  lord, 
that  I  will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel  and  with  the  house  of  Judah ;  Not  according  to  the  covenant 
that  I  made  with  their  fathers  In  the  day  that  I  took  them  by  the  hand  to  lead  them  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt." 

B.  It  contradicts  Scripture,  in  making  the  first  result  of  Adam's  sin  to 
be  God's  regarding  and  treating  the  race  as  sinners.  The  Scriptnre,  on 
the  contrary,  declares  that  Adam's  offense  constituted  us  sinners  ( Rom.  5 : 
19 ).  We  are  not  sinners  simply  because  God  regards  and  treats  us  as 
such,  but  God  regards  us  as  sinners  because  we  are  sinners.  Death  is  said 
to  have  "  passed  unto  all  men,"  not  because  all  were  regarded  and  treated 
as  sinners,  but  "because  all  sinned  "  (  Eom.  5  :  12  ). 

For  a  full  exegesis  of  the  passage  Rom.  5 :  12-19,  see  note  to  the  discussion  of  the  Theory 
of  Adam's  Natural  Headship,  pages  635-6:^7.  Dr.  Park  gave  great  offence  by  saying 
that  the  so-called  "  covenants  "  of  law  and  of  grace,  referred  in  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion as  made  by  God  with  Adam  and  Christ  respectively,  were  really  "  made  in  Holland." 
The  word  foedus,  in  such  a  connection,  could  properly  m^an  nothing  more  than  "  ordi- 
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nance";  sec  Vergil,  Georgics,  1 :  60-63— "eterna  foedera."  E.  G.  Robinson,  Christ. 
Theol.,  185  — "God's 'covenant' with  men  is  simply  his  method  of  dealing  with  them 
according  to  their  knowledge  and  opportunities." 

0.     It  impugns  the  justice  of  God  by  implying : 

(a)  Tliat  God  holds  men  resjjonsible  for  the  violation  of  a  covenant 
which  they  had  no  part  in  establishing.  The  assumed  covenant  is  only  a 
sovereign  decree  ;  the  assumed  justice,  only  arbitrary  will. 

We  not  only  never  authorized  Adam  to  make  such  a  covenant,  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  he  over  made  one  at  all.  It  is  not  even  certain  that  Adam  know  he  should 
have  posterity.  In  the  case  of  the  imputation  of  our  sins  to  Christ,  Christ  covenanted 
voluntarily  to  bear  them,  and  joined  himself  to  our  nature  that  he  might  bear  them. 
In  the  case  of  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness  to  us,  we  first  become  one  with 
Christ,  and  upon  the  ground  of  our  union  with  him  are  justified.  But  uijon  the  Federal 
theory,  we  are  condemned  upon  the  ground  of  a  covenant  which  we  neither  instituted, 
nor  participated  in,  nor  assented  to. 

(b)  That  upon  the  basis  of  this  covenant  God  accounts  men  as  sinners 
who  are  not  sinners.  But  God  judges  according  to  truth.  His  condemna- 
tions do  not  proceed  upon  a  basis  of  legal  fiction.  He  can  regard  as 
resjDonsible  for  Adam's  transgression  only  those  who  in  some  real  sense 
have  been  concerned,  and  have  had  part,  in  that  transgression. 

See  Balrd,  Elohim  Revealed,  544—"  Here  is  a  sin,  which  is  no  crime,  but  a  mere  condi- 
tion of  being  regarded  and  treated  as  sinners ;  and  a  guilt,  which  is  devoid  of  sinful- 
ness, and  which  does  not  imply  moral  demerit  or  turpitude," — that  is,  a  sin  which  is  no 
sin,  and  a  guilt  which  is  no  guilt.  "Why  might  not  God  as  justly  reckon  Adam's  sin  to 
the  account  of  the  fallen  angels,  and  punish  them  for  it  ?  Dorncr,  System  Doct.,  3 :  351  ; 
8:53,54 — "Hollaz  held  that  God  treats  men  in  accordance  with  what  he  foresaw  all 
would  do,  if  they  were  in  Adam's  place  "  ( scienlM  media  and  invputatio  mctaphyslca ). 
Birks,  Difficulties  of  Belief,  141  —  "Immediate  imputation  is  as  unjust  as  impntatio 
rnctaphiistca,  i.  c,  God's  condemning  us  for  what  he  knew  we  would  have  done  in  Adam's 
place.  On  such  a  theory  there  is  no  need  of  a  trial  at  all.  God  might  condemn  half 
the  race  at  once  to  hell  without  probation,  on  the  ground  that  they  would  ultimately 
sin  and  come  thither  at  any  rate."  Justification  can  be  gratuitous,  but  not  condem- 
nation. "  Ldke  the  social-compact  theory  of  government,  the  covenant-theory  of  sin  is 
a  mere  legal  fiction.  It  explains,  only  to  belittle.  The  theory  of  New  England  theol- 
ogy, which  attributes  to  mere  sovereignty  God's  making  us  sinners  in  consequence  of 
Adam's  sin,  is  more  reasonable  than  the  Federal  theory  "  (  Fisher ). 

Prof essor  Moses  Stuart  characterized  this  theory  as  one  of  "fictitious  guilt,  but  veri- 
table damnation."  The  divine  economy  admits  of  no  fictitious  substitutions  nor  foren- 
sic evasions.  No  legal  quibbles  can  modify  eternal  justice.  Federalism  reverses  the 
proper  order,  and  puts  the  effect  before  the  cause,  as  is  the  case  with  the  social-com- 
pact theory  of  government.  Ritchie,  Darwin  and  Hegel,  27  —  "  It  is  illogical  to  say 
that  societj-  originated  in  a  contract ;  for  contract  presupposes  society."  Unus  homo, 
nullus  homo=  without  society,  no  persons.  T.  H.  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  351— 
"  No  individual  can  make  a  conscience  for  himself.  He  always  needs  a  society  to  make 
it  for  him.  .  .  .  200  —  Only  through  society  is  pei'sonality  actualized."  Royce,  Spirit  of 
Modern  Philosophy,  209,  note — "  Organic  interrelationship  of  individuals  is  the  condi- 
tion even  of  their  relatively  independent  selfhood."  We  are  "members  one  of  another"  (Rom. 
12  :  15 ).  Schurman,  Agnosticism,  176 — "  The  individual  could  never  have  developed  into 
a  personality  but  for  his  training  through  society  and  under  law."  Imagine  a  theory 
that  the  family  originated  in  a  compact !  We  must  not  define  the  state  by  its  first 
crude  beginnings,  any  more  than  we  define  the  oak  by  the  acorn.  On  the  theory  of  a 
social-compact,  see  Lowell,  Essays  on  Government,  136-188. 

(c)  That,  after  accounting  men  to  be  sinners  who  are  not  sinners,  God 
makes  them  sinners  by  immediately  creating  each  human  soul  with  a  cor- 
v\\\)i  nature  such  as  will  correspond  to  his  decree.  This  is  not  only  to 
assume  a  false  view  of  the  origin  of  the  soul,  but  also  to  make  God  directly 
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the  author  of  sin.  Imputation  of  sin  cannot  precede  and  account  for  cor- 
ruj^tion  ;  on  the  contrary,  corrui^tion  must  precede  and  account  for  impu- 
tation. 

By  God's  act  we  became  depraved,  as  a  penal  consequence  of  Adam's  act  imputed  to 
us  solely  as  ycccatum  alienum.  Dabney,  Theology,  343,  says  the  theory  reg-ards  the  soul 
as  originally  pure  until  imputation.  See  Hodge  on  Rom.  5 :  13;  Syst.  Theol.,  3  :  303,  310 ; 
Thorn  well,  Theology,  1 :  316-349;  Chalmers,  Institutes,  1 :  485,  487.  The  Federal  theory 
"  makes  sin  in  us  to  be  the  penalty  of  another's  sin,  instead  of  being  the  penalty  of  our 
own  sin,  as  on  the  Augustinian  scheme,  which  regards  depravity  in  us  as  the  punish- 
ment of  our  own  sin  in  Adam.  ...  It  holds  to  a  siu  which  does  not  bring  eternal  iiun- 
ishment,  but  for  which  we  are  legally  responsible  as  truly  as  Adam."  It  only  remains 
to  say  that  Dr.  Hodge  always  persistently  refused  to  admit  the  one  added  element 
which  might  have  made  his  view  less  arbitrary  and  mechanical,  namely,  the  traducian 
theory  of  the  origin  of  the  soul.  He  was  a  creatianist,  and  to  the  end  maintained  that 
God  immediately  created  the  soul,  and  created  it  depraved.  Acceptance  of  the  tradu- 
cian theory  would  have  compelled  him  to  exchange  his  Federalism  for  Augustinianism. 
Creatianism  was  the  one  remaining  element  of  Pelagian  atomism  in  an  otherwise 
Scriptural  theory.  Yet  Dr.  Hodge  regarded  this  as  an  essential  part  of  Biblical  teach- 
ing. His  unwavering  confidence  was  like  that  of  Fiehte,  whom  Caroline  Schelling 
represented  as  saying:  "Zweille  an  der  Sonne  Klarheit,  Zweifle  an  der  Sterne  Licht, 
Leser,  nur  an  meiner  Wahrhcit  Und  an  deiner  Dummheit,  nicht." 

As  a  corrective  to  the  atomistic  spirit  of  Federalism  we  may  quote  a  view  which 
seems  to  us  far  more  tenable,  though  it  perhaps  goes  to  the  opposite  extreme.  Dr. 
H.  H.  Bawden  writes:  "The  self  is  the  product  of  a  social  environment.  An  ascetic 
self  is  so  far  forth  not  a  self.  Selfhood  and  consciousness  are  essentially  social.  "We  ai-e 
members  one  of  another.  The  biological  view  of  selfhood  regards  it  as  a  function, 
activity,  process,  inseparable  from  the  social  matrix  out  of  which  it  has  arisen.  Con- 
sciousness is  simply  the  name  for  the  functioning  of  an  organism.  Not  that  the  soul  is 
a  secretion  of  the  brain,  as  bile  is  a  secretion  of  the  liver ;  not  that  the  mind  Is  a  func- 
tion of  the  body  in  any  such  materialistic  sense.  But  that  mind  or  consciousness  is 
only  the  growing  of  an  organism,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  organism  is  just  that 
which  grows.  The  psychical  is  not  a  second,  subtle,  parallel  form  of  energy  causally 
interactive  with  the  physical ;  much  less  is  it  a  concotuitant  series,  as  the  parallelists 
bold.  Consciousness  is  not  an  order  of  existence  or  a  thing,  but  rather  a  function.  It 
is  the  organization  of  reality,  the  universe  coming  to  a  focus,  tlowering,  so  to  speak,  in 
a  finite  c((ntre.  Society  is  an  organism  in  the  same  sense  as  the  human  body.  The  sep- 
aration of  the  units  of  society  is  no  greater  than  the  separation  of  the  unit  factors  of 
the  body,  —  in  the  microscope  the  molecules  are  far  apart.  Society  is  a  great  sphere 
with  many  smaller  spheres  within  it. 

"  Each  self  is  not  impervious  to  other  selves.  Selves  are  not  water-tight  compart- 
ments, each  one  of  which  might  remain  complete  in  itself,  even  if  all  the  others  were 
destroyed.  But  there  are  open  sluiceways  between  all  the  compartments.  Society  is  a 
vast  plexus  of  interweaving  personalities.  We  are  members  one  of  another.  What 
affects  my  neighbor  affects  me,  and  what  affects  me  ultimately  affects  my  neighbor. 
The  individual  is  not  an  impenetrable  atomic  unit.  .  .  .  The  self  is  simply  the  social 
whole  coming  to  consciousness  at  some  pai'ticular  point.  Every  self  is  rooted  in  the 
social  organism  of  which  it  is  but  a  local  and  individual  expression.  A  self  is  a  mere 
cipher  apart  from  Its  social  relations.  As  the  old  Greek  adage  has  it :  '  He  who  lives 
quite  alone  is  either  a  beast  or  a  god.' "  AVhile  we  regard  this  exposition  of  Dr.  Baw- 
den as  throwing  light  upon  the  origin  of  consciousness  and  so  helping  our  contention 
against  the  F(!deral  theory  of  sin,  we  do  not  regard  it  as  proving  that  consciousness, 
once  developed,  may  not  become  relatively  independent  and  immortal.  Back  of 
society,  as  well  as  back  of  the  individual,  lies  the  consciousness  and  wiU  of  God,  in 
whom  alone  is  the  guarantee  of  persistence.  For  objections  to  the  Federal  theory,  see 
Fisher,  Discussions,  401  sq. ;  Bib.  Sac,  20  :  455-4(32,  .577 ;  New  Englander,  1868  :  551-603  ; 
Baird,  Elohim  Revealed,  305-334,  435-450;  JuUus  MuUer,  Doct.  Sin,  3:336;  Dabney, 
Theology,  341-351.  ' 

5.  Theory  of  Mediate  Imputation,  or  Theory  of  Condemnation  for 
Depravity. 

This  theory  was  first  maintained  by  Placeus  (1606-1655),  professor  of 
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Theology  at  Saumur  in  France.  Placetis  originally  denied  that  Adam's  sin 
was  in  any  sense  imputed  to  his  posterity,  but  after  his  doctrine  was  con- 
demned by  the  Synod  of  the  French  Reformed  Church  at  Charenton  in 
1644,  he  published  the  view  which  now  bears  his  name. 

According  to  this  view,  all  men  are  born  physically  and  morally  depraved  ; 
this  native  depravity  is  the  source  of  all  actual  sin,  and  is  itself  sin  ;  in 
strictness  of  speech,  it  is  this  native  depravity,  and  this  only,  which  God 
imjjutes  to  men.  So  far  as  man's  physical  nature  is  concerned,  this  inborn 
sinfulness  has  descended  by  natural  laws  of  propagation  from  Adam  to  all 
his  posterity.  The  soul  is  immediately  created  by  God,  but  it  becomes 
actively  corrupt  so  soon  as  it  is  united  to  the  body.  Inborn  sinfulness  is 
the  consequence,  though  not  the  penalty,  of  Adam's  transgression. 

There  is  a  sense,  therefore,  in  which  Adam's  sin  may  be  said  to  be  im- 
IDuted  to  his  descendants, — it  is  imputed,  not  immediately,  as  if  they  had 
been  in  Adam  or  were  so  rej^resented  in  him  that  it  could  be  charged 
directly  to  them,  corruption  not  intervening, — but  it  is  imputed  mediately, 
through  and  on  account  of  the  intervening  corruption  which  resulted  from 
Adam's  sin.  As  on  the  Federal  theory  imjjiitation  is  the  cause  of  depravity, 
so  on  this  theory  depravity  is  the  cause  of  imputation.  In  Rom.  5:12, 
"  death  passed  unto  all  men,  for  that  all  sinned,"  signifies  :  "death  j^hysi- 
cal,  si)iritual,  and  eternal  passed  upon  all  men,  because  all  sinned  by  pos- 
sessing a  depraved  nature." 

See  Placeus,  De  Imputatione  Primi  Peccati  Adami,  in  Opera,  1 :  709  — "The  sensitive 
soul  is  produced  from  the  parent ;  the  intellectual  or  rational  soul  is  directly  created. 
The  soul,  on  entering-  the  corrupted  physical  nature,  is  not  passively  corrupted,  but 
becomes  corrupt  actively,  accommodating-  itself  to  the  other  part  of  human  nature  in 
character."  710 —  So  this  soul  "  contracts  from  the  vitiosity  of  the  dispositions  of  the 
body  a  corresponding  vitiosity,  not  so  much  by  the  action  of  the  body  upon  the  soul,  as 
by  that  essential  appetite  of  the  soul  by  which  it  unites  itself  to  the  body  in  a  way 
accommodated  to  the  dispositions  of  tlie  body,  as  liquid  put  into  a  bowl  accommodates 
itself  to  the  fig-ure  of  a  bowl  — sicut  vinum  in  vase  acetoso.  God  was  therefore 
neither  the  author  of  Adam's  fall,  nor  of  the  propagation  of  sin." 

Herzog,  Encyclop.tdie,  art. :  Placeus  —  "  In  the  title  of  his  works  we  read  '  Placffius ' ; 
he  himself,  however,  wrote  'Placeus,'  which  is  the  more  correct  Latin  form  [of  the 
French  'de  la  Place'  ].  In  Adam's  first  sin,  Placeus  distinguished  between  the  actual 
sinning  and  the  lirst  habitual  sin  ( corrupted  disposition ).  The  former  was  transient ; 
the  latter  clung  to  his  person,  and  was  propagated  to  all.  It  is  truly  sin,  and  it  is  impu- 
ted to  all,  since  it  makes  all  eondemnable.  Placeus  believes  in  the  imputation  of  this 
corrupted  disposition,  but  not  in  the  imputation  of  the  iirst  act  of  Adam,  except  medi- 
ately, through  the  imputation  of  the  inherited  depravity."  F^ishcr,  Discussions,  389  — 
"  Mere  native  corruption  is  the  whole  of  original  sin.  Placeus  justifies  his  use  of  the 
term  '  imputation  '  by  Rom.  2  :26  —  'If  therefore  the  uncircumcision  keep  the  ordinances  of  the  law,  shall  not 
his  unciroumcision  be  reckoned  [  imputed  ]  for  circumcision?'  Our  own  depravity  is  the  necessary 
condition  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  just  as  our  own  faith  is  the  necessary  con- 
dition of  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness." 

Advocates  of  Mediate  Imputation  are,  in  Great  Britain,  G.  Payne,  in  his  book 
entitled :  Original  Sin  ;  John  Caird,  Fund.  Ideas  of  Christianity,  1  :  196-^'o3 ;  and  James 
S.  Candlish,  Biblical  Doctrine  of  Sin,  111-123;  in  America,  H.  B.  Smith,  in  his  System  of 
Christian  Doctrine,  169,  284,  285,  314-333;  and  E.  G.  Robinson,  Christian  Theology.  The 
editor  of  Dr.  Smith's  work  says:  "On  the  whole,  he  favored  the  theory  of  Mediate 
Imputation.  There  is  a  note  which  reads  thus  :  '  Neither  Mediate  nor  Immediate  Impu- 
tation is  wholly  satisfactory.'  Understand  by  '  Mediate  Imputation '  a  full  statement 
of  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  the  author  accepted  it ;  understand  by  it  a  theory  profess- 
ing to  give  the  final  explanation  of  the  facts,  and  it  was  'not  wholly  satisfactory.'" 
Dr.  Smith  himself  says,  316 — "  Original  sin  is  a  doctrine  respecting  the  moral  conditions 
of  human  nature  as  from  Adam  —  generic :  and  it  is  not  a  doctrine  respecting  personal 
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liabilities  and  desert.  For  the  latter,  we  need  more  and  other  circumstances.  Stinctlj' 
speaking',  it  is  not  sin,  which  is  ill-deserving-,  but  only  the  sinner.  The  ultimate  distinc- 
tion is  here  :  There  is  a  well-grounded  difl'ereuce  to  bo  made  between  personal  desert, 
strictly  personal  character  and  liabilities  ( of  each  individual  under  the  divine  law,  as 
applied  specifically,  e.  g.,  in  the  last  adjudication),  and  a  g-eneric  moral  condition  — the 
antecedent  ground  of  such  personal  character. 

"  The  distinction,  however,  is  not  between  what  has  moral  quality  and  what  has  not, 
but  between  the  moral  state  of  each  as  a  member  of  the  race,  and  his  personal  liabili- 
ties and  desert  as  an  individual.  This  original  sin  would  wear  to  us  only  the  character 
of  evil,  and  not  of  sinfulness,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  we  feel  guilty  in  view  of  our 
corruption  when  it  becomes  known  to  us  in  our  own  acts.  Then  there  is  involved  in  it 
not  merely  a  sense  of  evil  and  misery,  but  also  a  sense  of  guilt ;  moreover,  redemption 
is  also  necessary  to  remove  it,  which  shows  that  it  is  a  moral  state.  Here  is  the  point 
of  junction  between  the  two  extreme  positions,  that  we  sinned  in  Adam,  and  that  all 
sin  consists  in  sinning.  The  guilt  of  Adam's  sin  is  — this  exposure,  this  liability  on 
account  of  such  native  corruption,  our  having  the  same  nature  in  the  same  moral  bias. 
The  guilt  of  Adam's  sin  is  not  to  be  separatcdfrom  the  existence  of  this  evil  disposition. 
And  this  guilt  is  what  is  imputed  to  us."  See  art.  on  H.  B.  Smith,  in  Presb.  Rev.,  1881 : 
"  He  did  not  fully  acquiesce  in  Placeus's  view,  which  makes  the  corrupt  nature  by 
descent  the  only  ground  of  imputation." 

The  theory  of  Mediate  Imputation  is  exposeclto  the  following  objections  : 

A.  It  gives  no  explanation  of  man's  responsibility  for  his  inborn 
depravity.  No  explanation  of  this  is  possible,  which  does  not  regard  man's 
depravity  as  having  had  its  origin  in  a  free  personal  act,  either  of  the 
individual,  or  of  collective  human  nature  in  its  first  father  and  head.  But 
this  participation  of  all  men  in  Adam's  sin  the  theory  expressly  denies. 

The  theory  holds  that  we  are  responsible  for  the  effect,  but  not  for  the  cause  — "  post 
Adamum,  nou  propter  Adamum."  But,  says  Julius  Miiller,  Doct.  Sin,  3 :  309,  331  — 
"If  this  sinful  tendency  be  in  us  solely  through  the  act  of  others,  and  notthrough 
our  own  deed,  they,  and  not  we,  are  responsible  for  it,  —  it  is  not  our  guilt,  but  our 
misfortune.  And  even  as  to  actual  sins  which  spring  from  this  inherent  sinful  tendency, 
these  are  not  strictly  oiu-  own,  but  the  acts  of  our  first  parents  through  us.  Whj' 
impute  them  to  us  as  actual  sins,  for  which  we  are  to  be  condemned?  Thus,  if  we  deny 
the  existence  of  guilt,  we  destroy  the  reality  of  sin,  and  vice  vcrsa.'^  Thornwell, 
Theology,  1 :  348,  349  —  This  theory  "  does  not  explain  the  sense  of  guilt,  as  connected 
with  depravity  of  nature, —  how  the  feeling  of  ill-descrt  can  arise  in  relation  to  a  state 
of  mind  of  which  we  have  been  only  passive  recipients.  The  child  does  not  reproach 
himself  for  the  afflictions  which  a  father's  follies  have  brought  upon  him.  Rut  our 
inward  corruption  we  do  feel  to  be  our  own  fault,—  it  is  our  crime  as  well  as  our  shame." 

B.  Since  the  origination  of  this  corrupt  nature  cannot  be  charged  to  the 
account  of  man,  man's  inheritance  of  it  must  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  an 
arbitrary  divine  infliction — a  conclusion  which  reflects  upon  the  justice  of 
God.  Man  is  not  only  condemned  for  a  sinfulness  of  Avhich  God  is  the 
author,  but  is  condemned  without  any  real  probation,  either  individual  or 
collective. 

Dr.  Hovey,  Outhnes  of  Theology,  objects  to  the  theory  of  Mediate  Imputation, 
because:  "1.  It  casts  so  faint  a  light  on  the  justice  of  God  in  the  imputation  of 
Adam's  sin  to  adults  who  do  as  he  did.  3.  It  casts  no  light  on  the  justice  of  God  in 
bringing  into  existence  a  race  inclined  to  sin  by  the  fall  of  Adam.  The  inherited  bias  is 
still  unexplained,  and  the  imputation  of  it  is  a  riddle,  or  a  wrong,  to  the  natural  under- 
standing." It  is  unjust  to  hold  us  guilty  of  the  effect,  if  we  be  not  fli-st  guilty  of  the 
cause. 

C.  It  contradicts  those  passages  of  Scripture  which  refer  the  oiigin  of 
human  condemnation,  as  well  as  of  human  depravity,  to  the  sin  of  our  first 
parents,  and  which  represent  universal  death,  not  as  a  matter  of  divine 
sovereignty,  but  as  a  judicial  infliction  of  penalty  upon  all  men  for  the  sin 
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of  ihe  race  in  Adam  (Eom.  5  :  16,  18),  It  moreover  does  violence  to  tlie 
Scripture  in  its  unnatural  inteii^retation  of  "all  sinned,"  in  Rom.  5  :  12-^ 
words  which  imply  the  oneness  of  the  race  with  Adam,  and  the  causative 
relation  of  Adam's  sin  to  oui-  guilt. 

Certain  passages  which  Dr.  H.  B.  Smith,  System,  317,  quotes  from  Edwards,  as  favor- 
ing the  theory  of  Mediate  Imputation,  seem  to  us  to  favor  quite  a  different  view.  See 
Edwards,  2 :  483  sq.—''  Tlie  first  existing  of  a  corrupt  disposition  in  their  hearts  is  not 
to  be  looked  upon  as  sin  belonging  to  them  distinct  from  their  participation  in  Adam's 
first  sin  ;  it  is,  as  it  were,  the  extended  pollution  of  that  sin  through  the  whole  tree,  by 

virtue  of  the  constituted  union  of  the  branches  with  the  root I  am  humbly  of 

the  opinion  that,  if  any  have  supposed  the  children  of  Adam  to  come  into  the  world 
with  a  double  guilt,  one  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin,  another  the  guilt  arising  from  their 
having  a  corrupt  heart,  they  have  not  so  well  considered  the  matter."  And  afterwards: 
"  Derivation  of  evil  disposition  ( or  rather  co-existence )  is  in  consequence  of  the  union," 
—  but  "  not  properly  a  consequence  of  the  imputation  of  his  sin  ;  nay,  rather  antecedent 
to  it,  as  it  was  in  Adam  himself.  The  first  depravity  of  heart,  and  the  imputation  of 
that  sin,  are  both  the  consequences  of  that  established  union  ;  but  yet  in  such  order, 
that  the  evil  disposition  is  first,  and  the  charge  of  guilt  consequent,  as  it  was  in  the 
case  of  Adam  himself." 

Edwards  quotes  Stapfer :  "  The  Reformed  divines  do  not  hold  immediate  and  mediate 
imputation  separately,  but  always  together."  And  still  further,  2  :  493— "And  there- 
fore the  sin  of  the  apostasy  is  not  theirs,  merely  because  God  imputes  it  to  them ;  but 
it  is  truly  and  properly  theirs,  and  on  that  ground  God  imputes  it  to  them."  It  seems  to 
us  that  Dr.  Smith  mistakes  the  drift  of  these  passages  from  Edwards,  and  that  in  mak- 
ing the  identification  with  Adam  primary,  and  imputation  of  his  sin  secondary,  they 
favor  the  theory  of  Adam's  Natural  Headship  rather  than  the  theory  of  Mediate  Impu- 
tation. Edwards  regards  the  order  as  ( 1 )  apostasy;  (2)  depravity:  (3)  guilt;  — but  in 
all  three,  Adam  and  we  are,  by  di\ine  constitution,  one.  To  be  guilty  of  the  depravity, 
therefore,  we  must  first  be  guilty  of  the  apostasy. 

For  the  reasons  above  mentioned  we  regard  the  theory  of  Mediate  Imputation  as  a 
half-way  house  where  there  is  no  permanent  lodg  ment.  The  logical  mind  can  find  no 
satisfaction  therein,  but  is  driven  either  forward,  to  the  Augustinian  doctrine  which 
we  are  next  to  consider,  or  backward,  to  the  New  School  doctrine  with  its  atomistic 
conception  of  man  and  its  arbitrary  sovereignty  of  God.  On  the  theory  of  Mediate 
Imputation,  see  Cunningham,  Historical  Theology,  1 :  496-639 ;  Princeton  Essays,  1 :  129, 
154,  168 ;  Hodge,  Syst.  Theology,  2  :  205-214 ;  Shedd,  History  of  Doctrine,  2 :  158 ;  Baird, 
Elohim  Revealed,  46,  47,  474-479,  504-507. 

6.   The  Augustinian  Theory,  or  Theory  of  Adani' s  Natural  Headship, 

This  theory  was  first  elaborated  by  Augustine  (354-430),  the  great 
opponent  of  Pelagius  ;  although  its  central  feature  apjjears  in  the  writings 
of  TertulUan  (died  about  220),  Hilary  (350),  and  Ambrose  (374).  It  is 
frequently  designated  as  the  Augustinian  view  of  sin.  It  was  the  view  held 
by  the  Reformers,  Zwingle  excepted.  Its  principal  advocates  in  this 
country  are  Dr.  Shedd  and  Dr.  Baird. 

It  holds  that  God  imputes  the  sin  of  Adam  immediately  to  all  his  poster- 
ity, in  virtue  of  that  organic  unity  of  mankind  by  which  the  whole  race  at 
the  time  of  Adam's  transgression  existed,  not  individually,  but  seminally, 
in  him  as  its  head.  The  total  life  of  humanity  was  then  in  Adam  ;  the  race 
as  yet  had  its  being  only  in  him.  Its  essence  was  not  yet  individualized  ; 
Its  forces  were  not  yet  distributed  ;  the  powers  which  now  exist  in  sepa- 
rate men  were  then  unified  and  localized  in  Adam  ;  Adam's  will  was  yet  the 
will  of  the  species.  In  Adam's  free  act,  the  will  of  the  race  revolted  from 
God  and  the  nature  of  the  race  corrupted  itself.  The  nature  which  we  now 
possess  is  the  same  nature  that  corruiated  itself  in  Adam —  "  not  the  same 
in  kind  merely,  but  the  same  as  flowing  to  us  continuously  from  him." 
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Adam's  sin  is  imputed  to  us  immediately,  therefore,  not  as  something 
foreign  to  us,  but  because  it  is  ours  —  we  and  all  other  men  having  existed 
as  one  moral  person  or  one  moral  whole,  in  him,  and,  as  the  result  of  that 
transgression,  possessing  a  nature  destitute  of  love  to  God  and  prone  to 
evil.  In  Eom.  5  :  12  —  "  death  passed  unto  all  men,  for  that  all  sinned," 
signifies:  "death  jihysical,  spiritual,  and  eternal  jjassed  unto  all  men, 
because  all  sinned  in  Adam  their  natural  head." 

Milton,  Par.  Lost,  9:414—  "Where  likeliest  he  [Satan]  mig-ht  find  The  only  two  of 
mankind,  but  in  them  The  whole  included  race,  his  purpos'd  jjrey."  Augustine,  De  Pec. 
Mer.  ct  Rem.,  3 :  7  —  "  In  Adanio  omnes  tunc  peccaveruut,  quando  in  ejus  natura  adhuc 
omnes  ille  unus  fuerunt " ;  I)c  Civ.  Dei,  13,  14 —  "  Omnes  cnim  fuimus  in  illo  uno, 

quando  omnes  fuiinus  ille  unus Nondum  erat  nobis  singillatim  areata  et  distrib- 

uta  forma  in  quasing-uli  viveremus,  sed  jam  natura  eratseminalis  ex  qua  propagare- 
raur."  On  Augustine's  view,  sec  Dorner,  (J  laubenslehre,  2 ;  43-45  ( System  Doct.,  2 :  338^ 
339)  — In  opposition  to  Pelagius  who  made  sin  to  consist  in  single  acts,  "  Augustine 
emphasized  the  sinful  state.  This  was  a  deprivation  of  original  righteousness  +  inordi- 
nate love.  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Hilarius,  Ambrose  had  advocated  traducianism,  accord- 
ing to  which,  without  their  jiersonal  participation,  the  sinfulness  of  all  is  grounded  in 
Adam's  free  act.  They  incur  its  consequences  as  an  evil  whi{;h  is,  at  the  same  time, 
punishment  of  the  inherited  fa\ilt.  Hut.  Iren;i'us,  Athanasius,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  say 
Adam  was  not  simply  a  single  iiKlividual,  but  t  he  universal  man.  We  were  comprehended 
in  him,  so  that  in  him  we  sinned.  On  the  first  view,  the  iwsterity  were  passive ;  on  the 
second,  they  were  active,  in  Adam's  sin.  Augustine  represents  both  views,  desiring  to 
unite  the  universal  sinfulness  involved  in  traducianism  with  the  universal  will  and  guilt 
involved  in  cooperation  with  Adam's  sin.  Adam,  therefore,  to  him,  is  a  double  concep- 
tion, and  =  individual  +  race." 

Mozley  on  Predestination.  402—  "  In  Augustine,  some  passages  refer  all  wickedness  to 
original  sin  ;  some  account  for  different  degrees  of  evil  by  different  degrees  of  original 
sin  (Op.  imp.  cont.  Julianum,  4:128 — 'Malitia  naluralis  ....  in  aliis  minor,  in  ailLs 
major  est ') ;  in  some,  the  individual  seems  to  add  to  original  sin  (  De  Correi).  et  Gratia, 
c.  13—'  Perliberum  arbitrium  alia  insupcr  addiderunt,  alii  majus,  alii  minus,  sed  omnes 
mail.'  De  Grat.  et  Lib.  Arbit.,  2  : 1—' Added  to  the  sin  of  their  birth  sins  of  their  own 
commission ' ;  2:4-'  Neither  denies  our  liberty  of  will,  whether  to  choose  an  evil  or  a 
good  life,  nor  attributes  to  it  so  much  power  that  it  can  avail  anything  without  God's 
grace,  or  that  it  can  change  itself  from  evil  to  good ')."  These  passiiges  seem  to  show 
that,  side  bj'  side  with  the  race-sin  and  its  development,  Augustine  recognized  a  domain 
of  free  personal  decision,  by  which  each  man  could  to  some  extent  modify  his  character, 
and  make  himself  more  or  less  depraved. 

The  theory  of  Augustine  was  not  the  mere  result  of  Augustine's  temperament  or  of 
Augustine's  sins.  Manj'  men  have  sinned  like  Augustine,  but  their  intellects  have  only 
been  benumbed  and  have  been  led  into  all  manner  of  unbelief.  It  was  the  Holy  Spirit 
•who  took  possession  of  the  temperament,  and  so  overruled  the  sin  as  to  make  it  a  glass 
through  which  Augustine  saw  the  depths  of  his  nature.  Nor  was  his  doctrine  one  of 
exclusive  divine  transcendence,  which  left  man  a  helpless  worm  at  enmity  with  infinite 
justice.  He  was  also  a  passionate  believer  in  the  immanence  of  God.  He  writes:  "I 
could  not  be,  O  my  God,  could  not  be  at  all,  wert  not  thou  in  me  ;  rather,  were  not  I  in 
thee,  of  whom  are  all  things,  by  whom  are  all  thhigs,  in  whom  are  are  all  things.  . . .  O 
God,  thou  hast  made  us  for  thyself,  and  our  heart  is  restless,  till  it  find  rest  in  thee. 
....  The  will  of  God  is  the  very  nature  of  things  — Dei  voluntas  rerum  natura  est." 

Allen,  Continuity  of  Christiim  Thought,  Introduction,  very  erroneously  declares  that 
"  the  Augustinian  theology  i-ests  upon  the  transcendence  of  Deity  as  its  controlling 
principle,  and  at  every  point  appears  as  an  inferior  rendering  of  the  earlier  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Christian  faith."  On  the  other  hand,  L.  L.  Paine,  Evolution  of  Trinitarian- 
ism,  69,  368-397,  shows  that,  while  Athanasius  held  to  a  dualistic  transcendence,  Augus- 
tine held  to  a  theistic  immanence:  "Thus  the  Stoic,  Neo-Platonic  immanence,  with 
Augustine,  supplants  the  Platonico-Aristotelian  and  Athanasian  transcendence."  Alex- 
ander, Theories  of  the  Will,  90 —  "  The  theories  of  the  early  Fathers  were  indeterminis- 
tic,  and  the  pronounced  Augustinianism  of  Augustine  was  the  result  of  the  rise  into 
prominence  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin. .  . .  The  early  Fathers  thought  of  the  origin 
of  sin  in  angels  and  in  Adam  as  due  to  free  will.    Augustine  thought  of  the  origin  of 
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sin  in  Adam's  posterity  as  due  to  inherited  evil  will."  Harnack,  Wesen  des  Christen- 
thums,  161  —  "To  this  day  in  Catholicism  inward  and  living-  piety  and  the  expression  of 
it  is  in  essence  wholly  Augustiniau." 

Calvin  was  essentially  Augustinian  and  realistic ;  see  his  Institutes,  book 2,  chap.  1-3 ; 
Hageubach,  Hist.  Doct.,  1 :  505,  506,  with  the  quotations  and  references.  Zwingle  was 
not  an  Augustinian.  He  held  that  native  vitiosity,  although  it  is  the  uniform  occasion 
of  sin,  is  not  itself  sin :  "  It  is  not  a  crime,  but  a  condition  and  a  disease."  See  Hagen- 
bach,  Hist.  Doct.  2  :  256,  with  references.  Zwingle  taught  that  every  now-born  child  — 
thanks  to  Christ's  making  alive  of  all  those  who  had  died  in  Adam  — is  as  free  from  any 
taint  of  sin  as  Adam  was  before  the  fall.  The  Keformers,  however,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Zwingle,  were  Augustinians,  and  accounted  for  the  hereditary  guilt  of 
mankind,  not  by  the  fact  that  all  men  were  represented  in  Adam,  but  that  all  men  par- 
ticipated in  Adam's  sin.    This  is  still  the  doctrine  of  the  Lutheran  church. 

The  theory  of  Adam's  Natural  Headship  regards  humanity  at  large  as  the  outgrowth 
of  one  germ.  Though  the  leaves  of  a  tree  appear  as  disconnected  units  when  we  look 
down  upon  them  from  above,  a  view  from  beneath  will  discern  the  common  connection 
with  the  twigs,  branches,  trunk,  and  will  finally  trace  their  life  to  the  root,  and  to  the 
seed  from  which  it  originally  sprang.  The  race  of  man  is  one  because  it  sprang  from 
one  head.  Its  members  are  not  to  be  regarded  atomistically,  as  segregated  individuals ; 
the  deeper  truth  is  the  truth  of  organic  unity.  Yet  we  are  not  philosophical  realists ; 
we  do  not  believe  in  the  separate  existence  of  universals.  We  hold,  not  to  imiversalia 
ante  rem,  which  is  extreme  realism  ;  nor  to  iminertialia  prist  rem,  which  is  nominalism  ; 
but  to  univerxalia  in  re,  which  is  moderate  realism.  Extreme  realism  cannot  see  the 
trees  for  the  wood ;  nominalism  cannot  see  the  wood  for  the  trees ;  moderate  realism 
sees  the  wood  in  the  trees.  "We  hold  to  " imiversalia  in  re,  but  insist  that  the  universals 
must  be  recognized  as  realities,  as  truly  as  the  individuals  are  "  (  H.  B.  Smith,  System, 
319,  note).  Three  acorns  have  a  common  life,  as  three  spools  have  not.  Moderate  realism 
is  true  of  organic  things ;  nominalism  is  true  only  of  proper  names.  God  has  not  created 
any  new  tree  nature  since  he  created  the  first  tree  ;  nor  has  he  created  any  new  human 
nature  since  he  created  the  first  man.  I  am  but  a  branch  and  outgrowth  of  the  tree  of 
humanity. 

Our  realism  then  only  asserts  the  real  historical  connection  of  each  member  of  the 
race  with  its  first  father  and  head,  and  such  a  derivation  of  each  from  him  as  makes  us 
partakers  of  the  character  which  he  formed.  Adam  was  once  the  race  ;  and  when  he 
fell,  the  race  fell.  Shedd :  "We  all  existed  in  Adam  in  our  elementai'y  invisible  substance . 
The  Seyn  of  all  was  there,  though  the  Daseyn  was  not;  the  noumenon,  though  not  the 
•phenomenon,  was  in  existence."  On  realism,  see  Koehler,  Realismus  und  Nominalismus  ; 
Neander,  Ch.  Hist.,  4:3;j6;  Dorner,  Person  Christ,  3:377;  Hase,  Anselm,  2:77;  F.  E. 
Abbott,  Scientific  Theism.  Introd.,  1-29,  and  in  Mind,  Oct.  1882:476,  477;  Raymond, 
Theology,  2:30-33;  Shedd.  Dogm.  Theol.,  2:69-74;  Bowne.  Theory  of  Thought  and 
Knowledge,  129-132 ;  Ten  Broeke,  in  Baptist  Quar.  Rev.,  Jan.  1892 : 1-26 ;  Baldwin,  Psychol- 
ogy, 280,  281 ;  D.  J.  Hill,  Genetic  Philosophy,  186 ;  Hours  with  the  Mystics,  1 :  213 ;  Case, 
Physical  Realism,  17-19 ;  Fullerton,  Samenesss  and  Identity,  88,  89,  and  Concept  of  the 
Infinite,  95-114. 

The  new  conceptions  of  the  reign  of  law  and  of  the  principle  of  heredity  which  pre- 
vail in  modern  science  are  working  to  the  advantage  of  Christian  theology.  The  doc- 
trine of  Adam's  Natural  Headship  is  only  a  doctrine  of  the  hereditary  transmission  of 
character  from  the  first  father  of  the  race  to  his  descendants.  Hence  we  use  the  word 
"  imputation  "  in  its  proper  sense  —  that  of  a  reckoning  or  charging  to  us  of  that  which 
is  truly  and  properly  ours.  See  Julius  MiJller,  Doctrine  of  Sin,  2:259-357,  esp.  328  — 
"  The  problem  is :  We  must  allow  that  the  depravity,  which  all  Adam's  descendants 
inherit  by  natural  generation,  nevertheless  involves  personal  guilt;  and  j'et  this 
depravity,  so  far  as  it  is  natural,  wants  the  very  conditions  on  which  guilt  depends. 
The  only  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  difficulty  is  the  Christian  doctrine  of  original 
sin.  Here  alone,  if  its  inner  possibility  can  be  maintained,  can  the  apparently  contra- 
dictory principles  be  harmonized,  viz.:  the  universal  and  deep-seated  depravity  of 
human  natui-e,  as  the  source  of  actual  sin,  aud  individual  responsibility  and  guilt." 
These  words,  though  written  by  one  who  advocates  a  difi'erent  theory,  ai"e  nevertheless 
a  valuable  argument  in  corroboration  of  the  theory  of  Adam's  Natural  Headship. 

Thornwell,  Theology,  1 :  343— "We  must  contradict  every  Scripture  text  and  every 
Scripture  doctrine  which  makes  hereditary  impurity  hateful  to  God  and  punishable  in 
his  sight,  or  we  must  maintain  that  we  sinned  in  Adam  in  his  first  transgression.''  Sec- 
retan,  in  his  Work  on  Liberty,  held  to  a  collective  life  of  the  race  in  Adam.    He  was 
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answered  by  Naville,  Problem  of  Evil :  "  We  existed  in  Adam,  not  individually,  but 
seminally.  Each  of  us,  as  an  individual,  is  responsible  only  for  his  personal  acts,  or,  to 
speak  more  exactly,  for  the  personal  part  of  his  acts.  But  each  of  us,  as  he  is  man,  is 
jointly  and  severally  ( i<i)Udairement )  responsible  for  the  fall  of  the  human  race.''  Ber- 
sier,  The  Oneness  of  the  Race,  in  its  Fall  and  in  its  Future :  "  If  we  are  commanded  to 
love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves,  it  is  because  our  neighbor  is  ourself." 

See  Edwai-ds,  Original  Sin,  part  4,  chap.  3;  Shedd,  on  Original  Sin,  in  Discourses  and 
Essays,  218-271,  and  references,  261-263,  also  Dogm.  Theol.,  2:181-195;  Baird,  Elohiin 
Revealed,  410-435,  451-460,  494 ;  Schaff,  in  Bib.  Sac,  5  :  220,  and  in  Lange's  Com.,  on  Rom. 
5:12;  Auberlen,  Div.  Revelation,  175-180;  Philippi,  Glaubenslehre,  3:28-38,  204-236;  Tho- 
masius,  Christl  Person  und  Werk,  1 :  269-400;  Martensen,  Dogmatics,  173-183;  Murphy, 
Scientific  Bases,  262  *•(/.,  cf.  101 ;  Birks,  Difficulties  of  Belief,  135 ;  Bp.  Reynolds,  Sinfulness 
of  Sin,  in  Works,  1 :  103-350;  Mozley  on  Original  Sin,  in  Lectures,  136-152;  Kendall,  on 
Natural  Heirship,  or  All  the  World  Akin,  in  Nineteenth  Century,  Oct.  1885 :  614-626. 
Per  contra,  see  Hodge,  Syst.  Theol.,  3  :  157-164,  227-257  ;  Haven,  in  Bib.  Sac,  20  :  451-455; 
Criticism  of  Baird's  doctrine,  in  Princeton  Rev.,  Apr.  1860 :  335-376 ;  of  Schafif's  doctrine, 
in  Princeton  Rev.,  Apr.  1870  :  239-263. 

We  regard  this  theory  of  the  Natural  Headship  of  Adam  as  the  most  sat- 
isfactory of  the  theories  mentioned,  and  as  fiu-nishing  the  most  imjjortant 
help  towards  the  uuderstauding  of  the  great  prol jlem  of  original  sin.  In 
its  favor  may  be  urged  the  following  considerations : 

A.  It  puts  the  most  natural  interpretation  vi\)on  Eom.  5  :  12-21.  In 
verse  12  of  this  passage  —  *'  death  j^assed  unto  all  men,  for  that  all  sinned  " 
—  the  great  majority  of  commentators  regard  the  word  ' '  sinned  "  as  describ- 
ing a  common  transgression  of  the  race  in  Adam,  The  death  spoken  of 
is,  as  the  whole  context  shows,  mainly  though  not  exchisively  physical. 
It  has  pass(Hl  upon  all  —  even  upon  those  who  have  committed  no  conscious 
and  personal  transgression  whereby  to  explain  its  infliction  (verse  14). 
The  legal  phraseology  of  the  passage  shows  that  this  infliction  is  not  a 
matter  of  sovereign  decree,  but  of  judiciid  i)enalty  ( verses  13,  14,  15,  16, 
18 — "law,"  "transgression,"  "trespass,"  "judgment  ....  of  one  unto 
condemnation,"  "act  of  righteousness,"  "  justiticuticm  "  ).  As  the  expla- 
nation of  this  univer.sal  subjection  to  penalty,  we  are  referred  to  Adam's 
sin.  By  that  one  act  (  "so,"  verse  12 )  —  the  " trespass  of  the  one  "  man 
(v.  15,  17 ),  the  "  one  trespass"  (v.  18  )  — death  came  to  all  men,  because 
aU  [  not  '  have  sinned ',  but  ]  sinned  ( rravreq  yuap-ov  —  aorist  of  instantaneous 
past  action )  — that  is,  all  sinned  in  "  the  one  trespass  "  of  "the one  "  man. 
Compare  1  Cor.  15  :  22  —  "As  in  Adam  all  die  "  —  where  the  contrast  "with 
physical  resurrection  shows  that  physical  death  is  meant ;  2  Cor.  5  :  14  — 
"one  died  for  all,  therefore  all  died."  See  Commentaries  of  Meyer, 
Bengel,  Olshausen,  Philippi,  Wordsworth,  Lange,  Godet,  Shedd.  This  is 
also  recognized  as  the  correct  interi^retation  of  Paul's  words  by  Beyschlag, 
Kitschl,  and  Pfleiderer,  although  no  one  of  these  three  accej)ts  Paul's  doc- 
tiine  as  authoritative. 

Beyschlag,  N.  T.  Theology,  2 :  58-^  —  "  To  understand  the  apostle's  view,  we  must 
follow  tlie  exposition  of  Bengel  (which  is  favored  also  by  Meyer  and  Pfleiderer): 
'Because  they —  viz.,  in  Adam  —  all  hare  sinned ' ;  they  all,  namely,  who  were  included  in  Adam 
according  to  the  O.  T.  view  which  sees  the  whole  race  in  its  founder,  acted  in  his 
action."  Ritschl :  "  Certainly  Paul  treated  the  universal  destiny  of  death  as  due  to  the 
sin  of  Adam.  Nevertheless  it  is  not  yet  suited  for  a  theological  rule  just  for  the  reason 
that  the  apostle  has  formed  this  idea  ;"in  other  words,  Paul's  teaching  it  does  not  make 
it  binding  upon  our  faith.  Philippi,  Com.  on  Rom.,  168  — Intei-pret  Rem.  5:12  — "one 
sinned  for  all,  therefore  all  sinned,"  by  2  Cor.  5  :  15  —  "  one  died  for  all,  therefore  all  died."  Evans, 
In  Presb.  Rev.,  1883 :  294  —  "  by  the  trespass  of  the  one  the  many  died,"  "  by  the  trespass  of  the  one,  death  reigned 
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through  the  one,"  "through  the  one  man's  disobedience" — all  these  phrases,  and  the  phrases  with 
respect  to  salvation  which  correspond  to  them,  indicate  that  the  fallen  race  and  the 
redeemed  race  are  each  reg-arded  as  a  multitude,  a  totality.  80  ol  irdvTei  in  2  Cor.  5 :  14 
indicates  a  cori-esponding-  conception  of  the  org-anic  unity  of  the  race. 

Prof.  Georg-e  B.  Stevens,  Pauline  Theology,  33-40, 129-139,  denies  that  Paul  taught  the 
sinning  of  all  men  in  Adam :  "They  sinned  in  the  same  sense  in  which  believers  were 
crucified  to  the  world  and  died  unto  sin  when  Christ  died  upon  the  cross.  The  believer's 
renewal  is  conceived  as  wrought  in  advance  by  those  acts  and  experiences  of  Chi-ist  in 
which  it  has  its  ground.  As  the  consequences  of  his  vicarious  sufferings  are  traced 
back  to  their  cause,  so  are  the  consequences  which  flowed  from  the  beginning  of  sin  in 
Adam  ti-aced  back  to  that  original  fount  of  evil  and  identified  with  it ;  but  the  latter 
statement  should  no  more  be  treated  as  a  rigid  logical  fornuila  than  the  former,  its 

counterpart There  is  a  mystical  identification  of  the  procuring  cause  with  its 

effect,  —  both  in  tlie  case  of  Adam  and  of  Christ." 

In  our  treatment  of  the  New  School  theory  of  sin  we  have  pointed  out  that  the 
inability  to  understand  the  vital  union  of  the  believer  with  Christ  incapacitates  Ihg 
New  School  theologian  from  understanding  the  organic  union  of  the  race  with  Adam, 
Paul's  phrase  "in Christ"  meant  more  than  that  Christ  is  the  type  and  beginner  of  sal- 
vation, and  sinning  in  Adam  meant  more  to  Paiil  than  following  the  example  or  acting  in 
the  spirit  of  our  first  father.  In  2  Cor.  5:14  the  argument  is  that  since  Christ  died,  all 
believers  died  to  sin  and  death  in  him.  Their  resurrection-life  is  the  same  life  that  died 
and  rose  again  in  his  death  and  resurrection.  So  Adam's  sin  is  ours  because  the  same 
life  which  transgressed  and  became  corrupt  in  him  has  come  down  to  us  and  is  our 
possession.  In  Rom.  5:14,  the  individual  and  conscious  sins  to  which  the  New  School 
theory  attaches  the  condemning  sentence  are  expressly  excluded,  and  in  verses  15-19  the 
judgment  is  declared  to  be  "of  one  trespass."  Prof.  Wm.  Arnold  Stevens,  of  Rochester,  says 
well :  "  Paul  teaches  that  Adam's  sin  is  ours,  not  potentially,  but  actually."  Of 
rjfiapTov,  he  says  :  "  This  might  conceivably  be :  ( 1 )  the  historical  aorist  proper,  used  in 
its  momentary  sense;  (2)  the  comprehensive  or  collective  aorist,  as  in  SiriX&ev  in  the 
same  verse;  (3)  the  aorist  used  in  the  sense  of  the  English  perfect,  as  in  Rom.  3:23  — 
irarre?  yap  ))|u.apTov  Kcu  iiaTepoiivTai.  In  5 :  12,  the  Context  determines  with  great  probability 
that  the  aorist  is  used  in  the  fli'st  of  these  senses."  We  may  add  that  interpreters  are 
not  wanting  who  so  take  '-qtiapTov  in  3  :23;  see  also  margin  of  Rev.  Version.  But  since 
the  passage  Rom.  5 :  12-19  is  so  important,  we  reserve  to  the  close  of  this  section  a  treat- 
ment of  it  in  greater  detail. 

B.  It  permits  -whatever  of  truth  there  raay  be  in  the  Federal  theory  and 
in  the  theory  of  Mediate  Imputation  to  be  combined  "svith  it,  while  neither 
of  these  latter  theories  can  be  justified  to  reason  tmless  they  are  regarded 
as  corollaries  or  accessories  of  the  truth  of  Adam's  Natural  Headship,  Only 
on  this  supi^osition  of  Natural  Headship  could  God  justly  constitute  Adam 
oiu'  representative,  or  hold  us  responsible  for  the  depraved  nature  we  have 
received  from  him.  It  moreover  justifies  God's  ways,  in  postulating  a  real 
and  a  fail*  probation  of  our  common  nature  as  preliminary  to  imjjutation  of 
sin  —  a  truth  which  the  theories  just  mentioned,  in  common  with  that  of 
the  New  School,  virtually  deny, — while  it  rests  upon  correct  philosophical 
princii:)les  with  regard  to  will,  ability,  law,  and  accepts  the  Scriptural 
representations  of  the  nature  of  sin,  the  penal  character  of  death,  the 
origin  of  the  soul,  and  the  oneness  of  the  race  in  the  transgression. 

John  Caird,  Fund.  Ideas  of  Christianity,  1:196-333,  favors  the  view  that  sin  consists 
simply  in  an  inherited  bias  of  our  nature  to  evil,  and  that  we  are  guilty  from  birth 
because  we  are  sinful  from  birth.  But  he  recognizes  in  Augustinianism  the  truth  of 
the  organic  unity  of  the  race  and  the  implication  of  every  member  in  its  past  history. 
He  tells  us  that  we  must  not  regard  man  simply  as  an  abstract  or  isolated  individual. 
The  atomistic  theory  regards  societj'  as  having  no  existence  other  than  that  of  the 
individuals  who  compose  it.  But  it  is  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  it  is  society  which 
creates  the  individual,  rather  than  that  the  individual  creates  society.  Man  docs  not 
come  into  existence  a  blank  tablet  on  which  external  agencies  may  write  whatever 
record  they  will.    The  individual  is  steeped  in  influences  which  are  due  to  the  past  his- 
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tory  of  his  kind.  The  individualistic  theory  runs  counter  to  the  most  obvious  facts  of 
observation  and  experience.  As  a  philosophy  of  life,  Augustinianism  has  a  depth  and 
sij^niflcance  which  the  individualistic  theory  cannot  claim." 

Alvah  Hovey,  Manual  of  Chi-istian  Theolop-j',  175  (2d  ed.)  —  " Every  child  of  Adam  is 
accountable  for  the  degree  of  sympathy  which  he  has  for  the  whole  system  of  evil  in 
the  world,  and  with  the  primal  act  of  disobedience  among  men.  If  that  sympathy  is 
full,  whether  expressed  by  deed  or  thought,  if  the  whole  force  of  his  being  is  arrayed 
against  heaven  and  on  the  side  of  hell,  it  is  difficult  to  limit  his  responsibility." 
Schlciermacher  held  that  the  guilt  of  original  sin  attached,  not  to  the  individual  as  an 
individual,  but  as  a  member  of  the  race,  so  that  the  consciousness  of  race-union  carried 
with  it  the  consciousness  of  race-guilt.  He  held  all  men  to  be  equally  sinful  and  to 
differ  only  in  their  different  reception  of  or  attitude  toward  grace,  sin  being  the 
universal  malum  metaphysicum  of  Spinoza;  see  Ptleiderer,  Prot.  Theol.  seit  Kant,  113. 

C.  Wliile  its  fxiudamental  presupposition  — a  determination  of  the  will 
of  eacli  member  of  the  race  prior  to  his  individual  consciousness  —  is  an 
hypothesis  difficult  in  itself,  it  is  an  hypothesis  which  furnishes  the  key  to 
many  more  difficulties  than  it  suggests.  Once  allow  that  the  race  was  one 
in  its  first  ancestor  and  fell  in  him,  and  light  is  thrown  on  a  problem 
otherwise  insoluble  —  the  problem  of  om*  accountability  for  a  sinful  nature 
which  we  have  not  jiersonally  and  consciously  originated.  Since  we  can- 
not, with  the  three  theories  first  mentioned,  deny  either  of  the  terms  of 
this  problem  —  inborn  depravity  or  accountability  for  it, —  we  accept  this 
solution  as  the  best  attainable. 

Sterrett,  Reason  and  Authority  in  Religion,  20—"  The  whole  swing  of  the  pendulum 
of  thought  of  to-day  is  away  from  the  individual  and  towards  the  social  point  of  view. 
Theories  of  society  are  supplementing  theories  of  the  individual.  The  solidarity  of  man 
is  the  regnant  thought  in  both  the  seientilic  and  the  historical  study  of  man.  It  is  even 
running  into  the  extreme  of  a  determinism  that  annihilates  the  individual."  Chapman, 
•Tesus  Christ  and  the  Present  Age,  43—  "  It  was  never  less  possible  to  deny  the  truth  to 
which  theology  gives  expression  in  its  doctrine  of  original  sin  than  in  the  present  age. 
It  is  only  one  form  of  the  universally  recognized  fact  of  heredity.  There  is  a  collective 
evil,  for  which  the  responsibility  rests  on  the  whole  race  of  man.  Of  tliis  common  evil 
each  man  inherits  his  share ;  it  is  organized  in  his  nature ;  it  is  established  in  his  envi- 
ronment." E.G.  R(U)iiison  :  "The  tendency  of  modern  theology  [in  the  last  generation] 
was  to  individualization,  to  make  each  man  'a  little  Almighty.'  But  the  human  race 
is  one  in  kind,  and  in  a  sense  is  numei-ically  one.  The  race  lay  potentially  in  Adam. 
The  entire  developing  force  of  the  race  was  in  him.  There  is  no  carrying  the  race  up, 
except  from  the  starting-point  of  a  fallen  and  guilty  humanity."  Goethe  said  that 
while  humanity  ever  advances,  individual  man  remains  the  same. 

The  true  test  of  a  theory  is,  not  that  it  can  itself  be  explained,  but  that  it  is  capable 
of  explaining.  The  atomic  theory  in  chemistry,  the  theoi-y  of  the  ether  in  physics,  the 
theory  of  gravitation,  the  theory  of  evolution,  are  all  in  themselves  indemonstrable 
hypotheses,  pro^'isionally  accepted  simply  because,  if  granted,  they  unify  great  aggre- 
gations of  facta.  Coleridge  said  that  original  sin  is  the  one  mystery  that  makes  all 
other  things  clear.  In  this  mystery,  however,  there  is  nothing  self-contradictory  or 
arbitrary.  Gladden,  What  is  Left?  131—"  Heredity  is  God  working  in  us,  and  environ- 
ment is  God  working  lu-ound  us."  Whether  we  adopt  the  theory  of  Augustine  or  not, 
the  fcicts  of  universtil  moral  obliquity  and  universal  human  suffering  confront  us. 
We  are  compelled  to  reconcile  these  facts  with  our  faith  in  the  righteousness  and  good- 
ness of  God.  Augustine  gives  us  a  unifying  principle  which,  better  than  any  other, 
explains  these  facts  and  justifies  them.  On  the  solidaritj^  of  the  race,  see  Bruce,  The 
Providential  Order,  280-310,  and  art.  on  Sin,  by  Bernard,  in  Hastings'  Bible  Dictionary. 

D.  This  theory  finds  support  in  the  conclusions  of  modern  science : 
with  regard  to  the  moral  law,  as  requiring  right  states  as  well  as  right  acts ; 

I  with  regard  to  the  human  will,  as  including  subconscious  and  unconscious 
bent  and  determination  ;  with  regard  to  heredity,  and  the  transmission  of 
evU  character  ;  with  regard  to  the  unitj  and  solidaritj^  of  the  human  race. 
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The  Augustinian  theory  may  therefore  be  called  an  ethical  or  theological 
interpretation  of  certain  incontestable  and  acknowledged  biological  facts. 

Ribot,  Heredity,  1  — "  Heredity  is  that  biological  law  by  which  all  beings  endowed  with 
life  tend  to  repeat  themselves  in  their  descendants ;  it  is  for  the  species  what  personal 
identity  Is  for  the  individual.  By  it  a  groundwork  remains  unchanged  amid  incessant 
variations.  By  it  nature  ever  copies  and  imitates  herself."  Griffith- Jones,  Ascent 
through  Christ,  203-318  —  "In  man's  moral  condition  we  find  arrested  development; 
reversion  to  a  savage  type ;  hypocritical  and  self -protective  mimicry  of  virtue  ;  para- 
sitism ;  physical  and  moral  abnormality ;  deep-seated  perversion  of  faculty."  Simon, 
Reconciliation,  151  sq. — "■  The  organism  was  affected  before  the  individuals  which  are 

its  successive  differentiations  and  products  were  affected Humanity  as  an 

organism  received  an  injury  from  sin.  It  received  that  injury  at  the  very  beginning. 
....  At  the  moment  when  the  seed  began  to  germinate  disease  entered  and  it  was 
smitten  with  death  on  account  of  sin." 

Bowne,  Theory  of  Thought  and  Knowledge,  134 —"  A  general  notion  has  no  actual  or 
possible  metaphysical  existence.  All  real  existence  is  necessarily  singular  and  individ- 
ual. The  only  way  to  give  the  notion  any  metaphysical  significance  is  to  turn  it  into  a 
law  inherent  in  reality,  and  this  attempt  will  fail  unless  we  finally  conceive  this  Jaw  aa 
a  rule  according  to  which  a  basal  intelligence  proceeds  in  positing  individuals."  Sheldon, 
in  the  Methodist  Review,  March,  1901 :3U-337,  applies  this  explanation  to  the  doctrine 
of  original  sin.  Men  have  a  common  nature,  he  says,  only  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
resembling  personalities.  If  we  literally  died  in  Adam,  we  also  literally  died  in  Christ. 
There  is  no  all-inclusive  Christ,  any  more  than  there  is  an  all-inclusive  Adam.  We 
regard  this  argument  as  proving  the  precise  opposite  of  its  intended  conclusion.  There 
is  an  all-inclusive  Christ,  and  the  fundamental  error  of  most  of  those  who  oppose 
Augustinianism  is  that  they  misconceive  the  union  of  the  believer  with  Christ.  "  A 
basal  intelligence"  here  "posits  individuals."  And  so  with  the  relation  of  men  to 
Adam.  Here  too  there  is  "a  law  inherent  in  reality"  — the  regular  working  of  the 
divine  will,  according  to  which  like  produces  like,  and  a  sinful  germ  repro  duces  itself. 

E.  We  are  to  remember,  however,  that  while  this  theory  of  the  method 
of  oxu'  union  with  Adam  is  merely  a  valuable  hypothesis,  the  problem 
which  it  seeks  to  explain  is,  in  both  its  terms,  presented  to  us  both  by 
conscience  and  by  Scripture.  In  connection  with  this  problem  a  central 
fact  is  announced  in  Scripture,  which  we  feel  comjaelled  to  beheve  uj)on 
divine  testimony,  even  though  every  attempted  explanation  should  prove 
unsatisfactory.  That  central  fact,  which  constitutes  the  substance  of  the 
Scriptm-e  doctrine  of  original  sin,  is  simply  this :  that  the  sin  of  Adam  is 
the  immediate  cause  and  ground  of  inborn  dej)ravity,  gTiilt  and  condemna- 
tion to  the  whole  human  race. 

Three  things  must  be  received  on  Scripture  testimony:  (1)  inborn  depravity ;  (3)  guilt 
and  condemnation  therefor ;  ( 3 )  Adam's  sin  the  cause  and  ground  of  both.  From  these 
three  positions  of  Scripture  it  seems  not  only  natural,  but  inevitable,  to  draw  the  infer- 
ence that  we  "all  sinned"  in  Adam.  The  Augustinian  theory  simply  puts  in  a  link  of 
connection  between  two  sets  of  facts  which  otherwise  would  be  difHcult  to  reconcile. 
But,  in  putting  in  that  link  of  connection,  it  claims  that  it  is  merely  bringing  out  into 
clear  light  an  underlying  but  implicit  assumption  of  Paul's  reasoning,  and  this  it  seeks 
to  prove  by  showing  that  upon  no  other  assumption  can  Paul's  reasoning  be  understood 
at  all.  Since  the  passage  in  Rom.  5:12-19  is  so  important,  we  proceed  to  examine  it  in 
greater  detail.  Our  ti-eatment  is  mainly  a  reproduction  of  the  substance  of  Shedd'a 
Commentary,  although  we  have  combined  with  it  remarks  from  Meyer,  Schaff,  Moule, 
and  others. 

Exposition  of  Rom.  5  :  K-19.— Parallel  between  the  salvation  in  Christ  and  the  ruin 
that  has  come  thnnigh  Adam,  in  each  case  through  no  personal  act  of  our  own,  neither 
by  our  earning  salvation  in  the  case  of  the  life  received  through  Christ,  nor  by  our 
individually  sinning  in  the  case  of  the  death  received  through  Adam.  The  statement 
of  the  parallel  is  begun  in 

Verse  12 :  "  as  through  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  through  sin,  and  so  death  passed  unto  all  men, 
for  that  all  sinned,"  so  (as  we  may  complete  the  interrupted  sentence)  by  one  man  right- 

40 
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eousness  entered  into  the  world,  and  life  by  righteousness,  and  so  life  passed  upon  all 
men,  because  all  became  partakers  of  this  rig-hteousiiess.  Both  phj'sical  and  spiritual 
death  is  meant.  That  it  is  physical,  is  shown  ( 1 )  from  verse  14 ;  ( 3 )  from  the  allusion  to 
Gen.  3:19;  (3)  from  the  univei-sal  Jewish  and  Christian  assumption  that  physical  death 
was  the  result  of  Adam's  sin.  See  Wisdom  3  :33, 24;  Sirach  35 :  24 ;  3Esdras3:7,  31;  7:11, 
46,  48,  118;  9  :  19;  John  8  :  44;  1  Cor.  15  :  21.  That  it  is  spiritual,  is  evident  from  Rom.  5 :  18,  21, 
where  i<arj  is  the  ojiposite  of  SdraToq,  and  from  2  Tim.  1 :  10,  where  the  same  contrast  occurs. 
The  oiircus  in  verse  12  shows  the  mode  in  which  historically  death  has  come  to  all,  namely, 
that  the  one  sinned,  and  thereby  brought  d<>alh  to  all ;  in  other  words,  death  is  the 
etfect,  of  which  the  sin  of  the  one  is  the  cause,  liy  Adam's  act,  phj'sical  and  spiritual 
death  passed  upon  all  men,  because  all  sinned.  «</>'  <?  =  because,  on  the  ground  of  the 
fact  that,  for  the  reason  that,  all  sinned.  jravTe?  =  all,  without  exception,  infants 
included,  as  verse  14  teaches. 

•'  UixapTov  mentions  the  particular  reason  why  all  men  died,  viz.,  because  all  men  sinned. 
It  is  the  aorist  of  momentary  past  action  — sinned  when,  through  the  one,  sin  entered 
into  the  world.  It  is  as  much  as  to  say,  "  because,  when  Adam  sinned,  all  men  sinned 
in  and  with  him."  This  is  proved  by  the  succeeding  explanatory  context  ( verses  15-19 ),  in 
which  it  is  rcitoi'ated  five  times  in  succession  that  one  and  only  one  sin  is  the  cause  of 
the  death  that  befalls  all  men.  Compare  1  Cor.  15 :  22.  The  senses  "  aU  were  sinful,"  "  all 
became  sinful,"  are  inadmissible,  for  aiJ.apTa.vfi.v  is  not  a/xapTwAbi'  yCyvea&ai  or  tli-ai,.  The 
sense  "  death  passed  ujjon  all  men,  because  all  have  consciously  and  personally  sinned," 
is  contradicted  ( 1 )  by  verse  14,  in  which  it  is  asserted  that  certain  persons  who  are  a  part 
of  Trai-Tcs,  the  subject  of  ^fiaproi',  and  who  suffer  the  death  which  is  the  penalty  of  sin, 
did  not  commit  sins  resembling  Adam's  first  sin,  i.  e.,  individual  and  conscious  trans- 
gressions ;  and  ( 2 )  by  verses  15-19,  in  which  it  is  asserted  r'epeatedly  that  onlj'  one  sin,  and 
not  millions  of  transgressions,  is  the  cause  of  the  death  of  all  men.  This  sense  would 
seem  to  require  £</>'  Ji  Traire?  duapxavouo-tv.  Neither  can  ij/aapTor  have  the  sense  "  were 
accounted  and  treated  as  sinners";  for  (1)  there  is  no  otlier  instance  in  Scripture 
where  this  active  verb  has  a  passive  signification  ;  and  (3)  the  passive  makes  r]iJ.apTov  to 
denote  God's  action,  and  not  man's.  This  would  not  furnish  the  justification  of  the 
infliction  of  death,  which  Paul  is  seeking. 

Verse  13  begins  a  demonstration  of  the  proposition,  in  verse  12,  that  death  comes  to  all, 
because  all  men  sinned  the  one  sin  of  the  one  man.  The  argument  is  as  follows :  Before 
the  law  sin  existed ;  for  there  was  death,  the  penalty  of  sin.  But  this  sin  was  not  sin 
committed  against  the  Mutate  law,  because  that  law  was  not  yet  in  existence.  The 
death  in  the  world  jtrior  to  that  law  proves  that  there  must  have  been  some  other  law, 
against  which  sin  had  been  committed. 

Verse  14.  Nor  could  it  have  been  personal  and  conscious  violation  of  an  unwritten  law, 
for  which  death  was  inflicted ;  for  death  passed  upon  multitudes,  such  as  infants  and 
idiots,  who  did  not  sin  in  their  own  persons,  as  Adam  did,  by  violating  some  known 
conmiandment.  Infants  are  not  specifically  named  here,  because  the  intention  is  to 
include  others  who,  though  mature  in  years,  have  not  reached  moral  consciousness. 
But  since  death  is  everywhere  and  always  the  penalty  of  sin,  the  death  of  all  must  have 
been  the  penalty  of  the  common  sin  of  the  race,  when  wai'Te?  ^^tapToi-  in  Adam.  The  law 
which  they  violated  was  the  Eden  statute,  Geni  2 :  17.  The  relation  between  their  sin  and 
Adam's  is  not  that  of  rcsemhlance,  but  of  identity.  Had  the  sin  by  which  death  came 
upon  them  been  one  like  Adam's,  there  would  have  been  as  many  sins,  to  be  the  cause 
of  deatli  and  to  account  for  it,  as  there  were  individuals.  Death  would  have  come  into 
the  world  through  millions  of  men,  and  not  "through  one  man"  (verse  12),  and  judgment 
would  have  come  upon  all  men  to  condemnation  through  millions  of  trespasses,  and  not 
"through  one  trespass  "  (v.  18 ).  The  object,  then,  of  the  parenthetical  digression  in  verses  13  and 
14  is  to  jirevent  the  reader  from  supposing,  from  the  statement  that  "all  men  sinned," 
that  the  individual  transgressions  of  all  men  are  meant,  and  to  make  it  clear  that  only 
the  one  first  sin  of  the  one  firet  man  is  intended.  Those  who  died  before  Moses  must 
have  violated  some  law.  The  Mosaic  law,  and  the  law  of  conscience,  have  been  ruled 
out  of  the  case.  These  persons  must,  therefore,  have  sinned  against  the  commandment 
in  Eden,  the  probationarj'  statute;  and  their  sin  was  not  similar  ( o/xoiw? )  to  Adam's, 
but  Adam's  identical  sin,  the  very  same  sin  numerically  of  the  "one  man."  They  did  not, 
in  their  own  persons  and  consciously,  sin  as  Adam  did ;  yet  in  Adam,  and  in  the  nature 
common  to  him  and  them,  they  sinned  and  fell  ( versus  Current  Discussions  in  Theology, 
5 :  277,  278 ).  They  did  not  sin  like  Adam,  but  they  "sinned  in  him,  and  fell  ivith  him,  in 
that  first  transgression  "  ( Westminster  Larger  Catechism,  23). 

Verses  15-17  show  how  the  work  of  grace  differs  from,  and  surpasses,  the  work  of  sin. 
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Over  against  God's  exact  justice  iu  punishing  all  for  the  first  sin  which  all  committed 
In  Adam,  is  set  the  gratuitous  justitication  of  all  who  are  in  Christ.  Adam's  sin  is  the 
act  of  Adam  and  his  posterity  together ;  hence  the  imputation  to  the  posterity  Is  just, 
and  merited.  Christ's  obedience  is  the  work  of  Christ  alone ;  hence  the  imputation  of 
it  to  the  elect  is  gracious  and  unmerited.  Here  tou?  woAAoOs  is  not  of  equal  extent  with 
oc  TToWoiin  the  first  clause,  because  other  passages  teach  that  "the  many"  who  die  in  Adam 
are  not  conterminous  with  "the  many"  who  live  in  Christ;  see  1  Cor.  15:22;  Mat.  25:  46;  also, 
see  note  on  verse  18,  below.  Tou;  ttoAAou?  hero  refers  to  the  same  pers(jns  who,  in  verse  17, 
ai'e  said  to  "  receive  the  abundance  of  grace  and  of  the  gift  of  righteousness."  Verse  16  notices  a  numerical 
difference  between  the  condemnation  and  the  justification.  Condemnation  results  from 
one  offense;  justification  delivers  from  many  offences.  Verse  17 enforces  and  explains 
verse  16.  If  the  union  with  Adam  in  his  sin  was  certain  to  bring  destruction,  the  union 
with  Christ  in  his  righteousness  is  yet  more  certain  to  bring  salvation. 

Verse  18  resumes  the  parallel  between  Adam  and  Christ  which  was  commenced  in  verse  12, 
but  was  interrupted  by  the  explanatory  parenthesis  in  verses  13-17.  "As  through  one  trespass  .  . 
.  .  .  unto  all  men  to  condemnation  ;  even  so  through  one  act  of  righteousness  ....  unto  all  men  unto  justification  of 
[  necessary  to  ]  life."  Here  the  "all  men  to  condemnation"  =the  oi  ti-oAAoi  in  verselS;  and  the  "all 
men  unto  justification  of  life"  =  thorous  ttoAAous  in  verse  15.  Thei'e  is  a  totality  in  eacli  case;  but, 
in  the  former  case,  it  is  the  "all  men"  who  derive  their  physical  life  from  Adam,— in  the 
latter  case,  it  is  the  "all  men"  who  derive  their  spiritual  life  from  Christ  (  compai'e  1  Cor. 
15 :  22  —  " For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  so  also  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  aUve  "  —  iu  which  last  clause  Paul  is 
speaking,  as  the  context  shows,  not  of  the  resurrection  of  all  men,  both  saints  and 
sinners,  but  only  of  the  blessed  resurrection  of  the  righteous ;  in  other  words,  of  the 
resurrection  of  those  who  are  one  with  Christ ). 

Verse  19.  "  For  as  through  the  one  man's  disobedience  the  many  were  constituted  sinners,  even  so  through  the  obedi- 
ence of  the  one  shall  the  many  be  constituted  righteous."  The  many  were  constituted  sinners  because, 
according  to  verse  12,  they  sinned  in  and  with  Adam  in  his  fall.  The  verb  presupposes 
the  fact  of  natural  union  between  those  to  whom  it  relates.  All  men  are  declared  to 
be  sinners  on  the  ground  of  that  "one  trespass,"  because,  when  that  one  trespass  was  com- 
mitted, all  men  were  one  man  —  that  is,  were  one  common  nature  in  the  first  human 
pair.  Sin  is  imputed,  because  it  is  committed.  All  men  ai-e  punished  with  death, 
because  they  literally  sinned  in  Adam,  and  not  because  they  are  metaphorically  reputed 
to  have  done  so,  but  in  fact  did  not.  Oi  n-oAAoi  is  used  in  contrast  with  the  one  forefather, 
and  the  atonement  of  Christ  is  designated  as  vnaKori,  in  order  to  contrast  it  with  the 
TTapaKOTi  of  Adam. 

KaTacTTat^jjcroi'Tai  has  the  Same  signification  as  in  the  first  part  of  the  verse.  AtVatot 
KaTaa-Tadija-oi'Tai.  meaus  Simply  "  Shall  be  justified,"  and  is  used  instead  of  6iKatwi?>icroi'Tat, 
in  order  to  make  the  antithesis  of  a/aapTwAol  Kareo-TdiJrjo-ai'  more  perfect.  This  being  "con- 
stituted righteous"  presupposes  the  fact  of  a  union  between  6  el?  and  oi  ttoAAoi,  i.  e.,  between 
Christ  and  believers,  just  as  the  being  "constituted  sinners"  presupposed  the  fact  of  a  union 
between  6  el;  and  oi  woAAoi,  l.  e.,  between  all  men  and  Adam.  The  future  /carao-Tatfiio-oi'Tai, 
refers  to  the  succession  of  believers;  the  jvistification  of  all  was,  ideally,  complete 
already,  but  actually,  it  would  await  the  times  of  individual  believing.  "  The  many  "  who 
shall  be  "constituted  righteous"  =  not  all  mankind,  but  onlj^  "the  many"  to  whom,  in  verse  15, 
grace  abounded,  and  who  are  described,  iu  verse  17,  as  "  they  that  receive  abundance  of  grace  and  of 
the  gift  of  righteousness." 

"  But  this  union  differs  in  several  important  particulars  from  that  between  Adam  and 
his  posterity.  It  is  not  natural  and  substantial,  but  moral  and  spiritual ;  not  generic 
and  universal,  but  individual  and  by  election  ;  not  caused  by  the  creative  act  of  God, 
but  by  his  regenei-ating  act.  All  men,  without  exception,  are  one  with  Adam;  only 
believing  men  are  one  with  Christ.  The  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  is  not  an  arbitrai'y 
act  in  the  sense  that,  if  God  so  pleased,  he  could  reckon  it  to  the  account  of  any  beings 
in  the  universe,  by  a  volition.  The  sin  of  Adam  could  not  be  imjiuted  to  the  fallen 
angels,  for  example,  and  punished  in  them,  because  they  never  were  one  with  Adam 
by  unity  of  substance  and  natiu-e.  The  fact  that  they  have  committed  actual  trans- 
gression of  their  own  will  not  justify  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  them,  any  more 
than  the  fact  that  the  posterity  of  Adam  have  committed  actual  transgressions  of  their 
own  would  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  imputing  the  first  sin  of  Adam  to  them.  Nothing 
but  a  real  union  of  nature  and  being  can  jiistify  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin ;  and, 
similarly,  the  obedience  of  Christ  could  n(j  more  be  imputed  to  an  unbelieving  man  than 
to  a  lost  angel,  because  neither  of  these  is  morally  and  spiritually  one  with  Christ" 
( Shedd ).  For  a  diffei-ent  interpretation  ( riiJ.apTov  =  sinned  personally  and  individually ), 
see  Kendrick,  in  Bap.  Rev.,  1885  :  48-72. 
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II. —  Objections  to  the  Augustinian  Doctrine  of  Imputation. 

The  doctrine  of  Imputation,  to  which  we  have  thus  arrived,  is  met  by 
its  opponents  with  the  following  objections.  In  discussing  them,  we  are 
to  remember  that  a  truth  revealed  in  Scripture  may  have  claims  to  our 
belief,  in  spite  of  difficulties  to  us  insoluble.  Yet  it  is  hoped  that  examina- 
tion will  show  the  objections  in  question  to  rest  either  upon  false  phil- 
osophical principles  or  upon  misconception  of  the  doctrine  assailed. 

A.  That  there  can  be  no  sin  apart  from  and  prior  to  consciousness. 

This  we  deny.  The  larger  part  of  men's  evil  disi^ositions  and  acts  are 
imperfectly  conscious,  and  of  many  such  dispositions  and  acts  the  evil 
quality  is  not  discerned  at  all.  The  objection  rests  upon  the  assumption 
that  law  is  confined  to  pubhshed  statutes  or  to  standards  formally  recog- 
nized by  its  subjects.  A  profounder  view  of  law  as  identical  with  the 
constituent  principles  of  being,  as  binding  tlie  nature  to  conformity  with 
the  nature  of  God,  as  demanding  right  volitions  only  because  these  are 
manifestations  of  a  right  state,  as  having  claims  upon  men  in  their  cor- 
porate capacity,  deprives  this  objection  of  all  its  force. 

If  our  aim  is  to  find  a  conscious  act  of  transgression  upon  whicli  to  base  God's 
cliarge  of  guilt  and  man's  condemnation,  we  can  find  tliis  more  easily  in  Adam's 
sin  than  at  the  beginning  of  each  man's  personal  history  ;  for  no  human  being  can 
remember  his  first  sin.  The  main  question  at  issue  is  therefore  this  :  Is  all  sin 
personal?  We  claim  that  both  Scripture  and  reason  answer  this  question  in  the 
negative.    There  is  such  a  thing  as  race-sin  and  race-responsibility. 

B.  That  man  cannot  be  responsible  for  a  sinful  nature  which  he  did 
not  personally  originate. 

We  reply  that  the  objection  ignores  the  testimony  of  conscience  and  of 
Scripture.  These  assert  that  we  are  responsible  for  what  we  are.  Tlie 
sinful  nature  is  not  something  external  to  us,  but  is  our  inmost  selves.  If 
man's  original  righteousness  and  the  new  affection  implanted  in  regenera- 
tion have  moral  character,  then  the  inborn  tendency  to  evil  has  moral 
character ;  as  the  former  are  commendable,  so  the  latter  is  condemnable. 

If  it  be  said  that  sin  is  the  act  of  a  person,  and  not  of  a  nature,  we  reply  that  in  Adam 
the  whole  human  nature  onc-e  subsisted  in  the  form  of  a  single  personality,  and  the 
act  of  the  person  could  be  at  the  same  time  the  act  of  the  nature.  That  which  could 
not  be  at  any  subsequent  point  of  time,  could  be  and  was,  at  that  time.  Human  nature 
could  fall  ill  Adam,  though  that  fall  could  not  be  repeated  in  the  case  of  any  one  of  his 
descendants.  Hovey,  Outlines,  139  —  '*  Shall  we  say  that  u  iH  is  the  cause  of  sin  in  holy 
beings,  while  iiTony  desire  is  the  cause  of  sin  in  unholy  beings  ?  Augustine  held  this." 
Pepper,  Outlines,  113  —  "  We  do  not  fall  each  one  by  himself.  We  were  so  on  probation 
in  Adam,  that  his  fall  was  our  fall." 

C  That  Adam's  sin  cannot  be  imputed  to  us,  since  we  cannot  repent 
of  it. 

The  objection  has  plausibility  only  so  long  as  we  fail  to  distinguish 
between  Adam's  sin  as  the  inward  apostasy  of  the  nature  from  God,  and 
Adam's  sin  as  the  outward  act  of  transgression  which  followed  and  mani- 
fested that  ai)ostasy.  We  cannot  indeed  repent  of  Adam's  sin  as  our  per- 
sonal act  or  as  Adam's  personal  act,  bvtt  regarding  his  sin  as  the  ai30stasy 
of  our  common  nature — an  aijostasy  which  manifests  itself  in  our  personal 
transgressions  as  it  did  in  his,  we  can  repeni;  of  it  and  do  repent  of  it.     In 
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trutli  it  is  this  nature,  as  self -corrupted  and  averse  to  God,  for  which  the 
Christian  most  deeply  repents. 

God,  we  know,  has  not  made  our  nature  as  we  find  it.  We  are  conscious  of  our 
depravity  and  apostasy  fi-om  God.  We  linow  that  God  cannot  be  responsible  for  this ; 
we  know  that  our  nature  is  responsible.  But  this  it  could  not  be,  unless  Its  corruption 
were  self -corruption.  For  this  self-corrupted  nature  we  should  repent,  and  do  repent. 
Anselm,  De  Concep.  Virg-.,  23 — "Adam  sinned  in  one  point  of  view  as  a  person,  in 
another  as  man  ( i.  e.,  as  human  nature  which  at  that  time  existed  in  him  alone).  But 
since  Adam  and  humanity  could  not  be  separated,  the  sin  of  the  person  necessarily 
affected  the  nature.  This  nature  is  what  Adam  transmitted  to  his  posterity,  and 
transmitted  it  such  as  his  sin  had  made  it,  burdened  with  a  debt  which  it  could  not  pay, 
robbed  of  the  righteousness  with  which  God  had  originally  invested  it ;  and  in  every 
one  of  his  descendants  this  impaired  nature  makes  the  persons  sinners.  Yet  not  in  the 
same  degree  sinnei-sas  Adam  was,  for  the  latter  sinned  both  as  human  nature  and  as 
a  person,  while  new-born  infants  sin  only  as  they  possess  the  nature,"—  more  briefly,  in 
Adam  a  person  made  nature  sinful;  in  his  posterity,  nature  makes  persons  sinful. 

D,  That,  if  we  be  responsible  for  Adam's  first  sin,  we  must  also  be 
responsible  not  only  for  every  other  sin  of  Adam,  but  for  the  sins  of  our 
immediate  ancestors. 

We  reply  that  the  apostasy  of  human  nature  could  occur  but  once.  It 
occurred  in  Adam  before  the  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  revealed 
itself  in  that  eating.  The  subsequent  sins  of  Adam  and  of  our  immediate 
ancestors  are  no  longer  acts  which  determine  or  change  the  nature,  — they 
only  show  what  the  nature  is.  Here  is  the  truth  and  the  limitation  of  the 
Scripture  declaration  that  ' '  the  son  shall  not  bear  the  inicpiity  of  the  father  " 
(  Ez.  18  :  20  ;  cf.  Luke  13  :  2,  3  ;  John  9  :  2,  3  ).  Man  is  not  responsible 
for  the  specifically  evil  tendencies  communicated  to  him  from  his  immedi- 
ate ancestors,  as  distinct  from  the  nature  he  possesses  ;  nor  is  he  respons- 
ible for  the  sins  of  those  ancestors  which  originated  these  tendencies.  But 
he  is  responsible  for  that  original  ajiostasy  which  constituted  the  one  and 
final  revolt  of  the  race  from  God,  and  for  the  personal  depravity  and  dis- 
obedience which  in  his  own  case  has  resulted  therefrom. 

Augustine,  Encheiridion,  46,  47,  leans  toward  an  imputing  of  the  sins  of  immediate 
ancestors,  but  intimates  that,  as  a  matter  of  grace,  this  may  be  limited  to  "the  third  and 
fourth  generation  "  (  Ei.  20 :5 ).  Aquinas  thinks  this  last  is  said  by  God,  because  fathers  live  to 
see  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  their  descendants,  and  influence  them  by  their 
example  to  become  voluntarily  like  themselves.  Burgesse,  Original  Sin,  39T,  adds  the 
covenant-idea  to  that  of  natural  generation,  in  order  to  prevent  imputation  of  the 
sins  of  immediate  ancestors  as  well  as  those  of  Adam.  So  also  Shedd.  But  Baird,  E)o- 
him  Revealed,  508,  gives  a  better  explanation,  when  he  distinguishes  between  the  first 
sin  of  nature  when  it  apostatized,  and  those  subsequent  personal  actions  which  merely 
manifest  the  nature  but  do  not  change  it.  Imagine  Adam  to  have  remained  inno- 
cent, but  one  of  his  posterity  to  have  fallen.  Then  the  descendants  of  that  one  would 
have  been  guilty  for  the  change  of  nature  in  him,  but  not  guilty  for  the  sins  of 
ancestors  intervening  between  him  and  them. 

We  add  that  man  may  direct  the  course  of  a  lava^stream,  already  flowing  downward, 
into  some  particular  channel,  and  may  even  dig  a  new  channel  for  it  down  the  moun- 
tain. But  the  stream  is  constant  in  its  quantity  and  quality,  and  is  under  the  same  influ- 
ence of  gravitation  in  all  stages  of  its  progress.  I  am  responsible  for  the  downward 
tendency  which  my  nature  gave  itself  at  the  beginning ;  but  I  am  not  responsible  for 
inherited  and  specifically  evil  tendencies  as  something  apart  from  the  nature,—  for  they 
are  not  apart  from  it,—  they  are  forms  or  manifestations  of  it.  These  tendencies  run 
out  after  a  time,—  not  so  with  sin  of  nature.  The  declaration  of  Ezekiel  ( 18 :  20 ),  "  the  son 
shaU  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father,"  like  Christ's  denial  that  blindness  was  due  to  the  blind 
man's  individual  sins  or  those  of  his  parents  ( John  9  :  2,  3 ),  simply  shows  that  God  does 
not  impute  to  us  the  sins  of  our  immediate  ancestors ;  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  doc- 
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trine  that  all  the  physical  and  moral  evil  of  the  world  is  the  result  of  a  sin  of  Adam  with 
which  the  whole  race  is  chargeable. 

Peculiar  tendencies  to  avarice  or  sensuality  inherited  from  one's  immediate  ancestry 
are  mcrelj'  wrinkles  in  native  depravity  which  add  nothing  to  its  amount  or  its  guilt. 
Shedd,  Dogm.  Theol.,  3:  88-94  — "To  inherit  a  temperament  is  to  inherit  a  secondary 
trait."  H.  B.  Smith,  System,  296— "EzekieliS  does  not  deny  that  descendants  are  involved 
in  the  eril  results  of  ancestral  sins,  under  God's  moral  government;  but  simply  shows 
that  there  is  opportunity  for  extrication,  in  pei'sonal  repentance  and  obedience."  Moz- 
ley  on  Predestination,  179 — "Augustine  saj's  that  Ezekiol's  declarations  that  the  son 
shall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father  are  not  a  universal  law  of  the  divine  dealings, 
but  only  a  special  prophetical  one,  as  alluding  to  the  divine  mercy  under  the  gospel 
dispensation  and  the  covenant  of  grace,  under  which  the  effect  of  original  sin  and  the 
punishment  of  mankind  for  the  sin  of  their  first  parent  was  removed."  See  also  Dor- 
ner,  Glaubenslehre,  3  :  31  ( Syst.  Doct.,  3  :  326,  327 ),  where  God's  visiting  the  sins  of  the 
fathers  upon  the  children  ( Ex.  20  :  5 )  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  children  repeat  the 
sins  of  the  parents.    German  proverb  :  "  The  apple  does  not  fall  far  from  the  tree." 

E.  That  if  Adam's  sin  and  condemnation  can  be  ours  by  propagation, 
the  righteousness  and  faith  of  the  believer  should  be  jsropagable  also. 

We  reply  that  no  merely  personal  qualities,  whether  of  sin  or  righteous- 
ness, are  communicated  by  propagation.  Ordinary  generation  does  not 
transmit  pe7'sonal  guilt,  biit  only  that  guilt  which  belongs  to  the  whole 
species.  So  personal  faith  and  righteousness  are  not  propagable.  "  Origi- 
nal sin  is  the  consequent  of  man's  nature,  whereas  the  parents'  grace  is  a 
personal  excellence,  and  cannot  be  transmitted  "  (Burgesse). 

Thornwell,  Selected  Writings,  1 :  543,  says  the  Augustinian  doctrine  would  imply  that 
Adam,  penitent  and  believing,  must  have  begotten  penitent  and  believing  children, 
seeing  that  the  nature  as  it  is  in  the  parent  always  flows  from  parent  to  child.  But  see 
Fisher,  Discussions,  370,  where  Aquinas  holds  that  no  quality  or  guilt  that  is  personal 
is  propagated  (  Thomas  Aquinas,  3  :  639).  Anselm  (De  Concept.  Virg.  et  Origin.  Pcc- 
cato,  98 )  will  not  decide  the  question.  "  The  original  nature  of  the  tree  is  propagated 
—  not  the  nature  of  the  graft"  —  when  seed  from  the  gi'aft  is  planted.  Burgesse: 
"  Learned  parents  do  not  convey  learning  to  their  children,  but  they  are  born  in  ignor- 
ance as  others."  Augustine :  "A  Jew  that  was  circumcised  begat  children  not  circum- 
cised, but  uncircumcised ;  and  the  seed  that  was  sown  without  husks,  yet  produced 
corn  with  husks." 

The  recent  modification  of  Darwinism  by  Weismann  has  confirmed  the  doctrine  of  the 
text.  Lamarck's  view  was  that  development  of  each  race  has  taken  place  through 
the  e#orf  of  the  individuals,  —  the  giraffe  has  a  long  neck  because  successive  giraffes 
have  reached  for  food  on  high  trees.  Darwin  held  that  development  has  taken  place 
not  because  of  effort,  but  because  of  environment,  which  kills  the  unfit  and  permits 
the  fit  to  survive,  —  the  girafl'e  has  a  long  neck  because  among  the  children  of  giraffes 
only  the  long-necked  ones  could  reach  the  fruit,  and  of  successive  generations  of 
giraffes  only  the  long-necked  ones  lived  to  propagate.  But  Weismann  now  tells  us  that 
even  then  there  would  bo  no  development  unless  there  were  a  spontaneous  innate 
tendency  in  giraffes  to  become  long-necked, —  nothing  is  of  avail  after  the  giraffe  is 
born  ;  all  depends  upon  the  germs  in  the  parents.  Darwin  held  to  the  transmission  of 
acquired  characters,  so  that  individual  men  are  affluents  of  the  stream  of  humanity; 
Weismann  holds,  on  the  contrary,  that  acquired  characters  are  not  transmitted,  and 
that  individual  men  are  only  effluents  of  the  stream  of  humanity :  the  stream  gives  its 
characteristics  to  the  individuals,  but  the  individuals  do  not  give  their  characteristics 
to  the  sti'cam :  see  Howard  Ernest  Cushman,  in  The  Outlook,  Jan.  10, 1897. 

Weismann,  Heredity,  3  :  14,  306-270,  483  —  "  Characters  only  ac(iuired  by  the  operation 
of  external  circumstances,  acting  during  the  life  of  the  individual,  cannot  be  transmit- 
ted. .  .  .  The  loss  of  a  finger  is  not  inherited ;  increase  of  an  organ  by  exercise  is  a 
purely  personal  acquirement  and  is  not  transmitted ;  no  child  of  reading  parents  ever 
read  without  being  taught ;  children  do  not  even  learn  to  speak  untaught."  Horses 
with  docked  tails,  Chinese  women  with  cramped  feet,  do  not  transmit  their  peculiari- 
ties. The  rupture  of  the  hymen  in  women  is  not  transmitted.  Weismann  cut  off  the 
tails  of  66  white  mice  in  five  successive  generations,  but  of  901  offspring  none  were 
tailless.    G.  J.  llomanes,  Life  and  Lettei'S,  300  —  "  Three  additional  cases  of  cats  which 
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have  lost  their  tails  having  tailless  kittens  afterwards."  In  his  Weismannism,  Romanes 
writes :  "  The  truly  scientific  attitude  of  mind  with  regard  to  the  problem  of  heredity 
is  to  say  with  Gal  ton :  '  We  might  almost  reserve  our  belief  that  the  structural  cells 
can  react  on  the  sexual  elements  at  all,  and  we  may  be  confident  that  at  most  they  do 
so  in  a  very  faint  degree  ;  in  other  words,  that  acquired  modifications  are  barely  if  at 
all  inherited,  in  the  correct  sense  of  that  word.'  "  This  seems  to  class  both  Romanes 
and  Galton  on  the  side  of  Weismann  in  the  controversy.  Burbank,  however,  says  that 
"  acquired  characters  are  transmitted,  or  I  know  nothing  of  plant  life." 

A.  H.  Bradford,  Heredity,  19,  20,  illustrates  the  opposing  views :  "  Human  life  is  not 
a  clear  stream  flowing  from  the  mountains,  receiving  in  its  varied  course  something 
from  a  thousand  rills  and  rivulets  on  the  surface  and  in  tlie  soil,  so  that  it  is  no  longer 
pure  as  at  the  first.  To  this  view  of  Darwin  and  Spencer,  Weismann  and  Haeckel  oppose 
the  view  that  human  life  is  rather  a  stream  flowing  underground  from  the  mountains 
to  the  sea,  and  rising  now  and  then  In  fountains,  some  of  which  ai'e  saline,  some  sul- 
phuric, and  some  tincturr-d  with  iron ;  and  that  the  dilfcrouces  are  due  entirely  to  the 
soil  passed  through  in  breaking  forth  to  the  surface,  the  mother-stream  down  and 
beneath  all  the  salt,  sulphur  and  iron,  flowing  on  toward  the  sea  substantially 
unchanged.  If  Darwin  is  correct,  then  we  must  change  individuals  in  order  to  change 
their  posterity.  If  Weismann  is  correct,  then  we  must  change  environment  in  order 
that  better  individuals  may  be  born.  That  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit ;  but 
tiiat  which  is  born  of  spirit  tainted  by  corruptions  of  the  flesh  is  still  tainted." 

The  conclusion  best  warranted  by  science  seems  to  be  that  of  Wallace,  in  the  Forum, 
August,  1890,  namely,  that  there  is  always  a  tendency  to  transmit  acipiired  characters, 
but  that  only  those  which  affect  the  blood  and  nervous  system,  like  drunkenness  and 
syphilis,  overcome  the  fl.ved  habit  of  the  organism  and  make  themselves  permanent. 
Applying  this  principle  now  to  the  connection  of  Adam  with  the  race,  we  regard  the 
sin  of  Adam  as  a  radical  one,  comparable  only  to  the  act  of  faith  which  merges  the  soul 
in  Christ.  It  was  a  turning  away  of  the  whole  being  from  the  light  and  love  of  God, 
and  a  setting  of  the  face  toward  darkness  and  death.  Every  subsequent  act  wiis  an  act 
in  the  same  direction,  but  an  act  which  manifested,  not  altered,  the  nature.  This  fli'St 
act  of  sin  deprived  the  nature  of  all  moral  sustenance  and  growth,  except  so  far  as  the 
still  immanent  God  counteracted  the  inherent  tendencies  to  evil.  Adam's  posterity 
inherited  his  corrupt  nature,  but  they  do  not  inherit  any  subsequently  acquired  char- 
acters, either  those  of  their  first  father  or  of  their  immediate  ancestors. 

Bascom,  Comptu'ative  Psychology,  chap.  VII  —  "Modifications,  however  great,  like 
artificial  disablement,  that  do  not  work  into  physiological  structure,  do  not  transmit 
themselves.  The  more  conscious  and  voluntary  our  acquisitions  are,  the  less  are  they 
transmitted  by  inheritance."  Shaler,  Interpretation  of  Nature,  88  — "Heredity  and 
individual  action  may  combine  their  forces  and  so  intensify  one  or  more  of  the 
inherited  motives  that  the  form  is  affected  by  it  and  the  effect  may  be  transmitted  to 
the  offspring.  So  conflict  of  inheritances  may  lead  to  the  institution  of  variety. 
Accumulation  of  impulses  may  lead  to  sudden  revolution,  and  the  species  may  bo 
changed,  not  by  environment,  but  by  contest  between  the  host  of  inheritances." 
Visiting  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  was  thought  to  be  outrageous  doc- 
trine, so  long  as  it  was  taught  only  in  Scripture.  It  is  now  vigorously  applauded,  since 
it  takes  the  name  of  heredity.  Dale,  Ephesians,  189  — "When  we  were  young,  we 
fought  with  certain  sins  and  lulled  them ;  they  trouble  us  no  more ;  but  their  ghosts 
seem  to  rise  from  their  graves  in  the  distant  years  and  to  clothe  themselves  in  the  flesh 
and  blood  of  our  children."  See  A.  M.  Marshall,  Biological  Lectures,  373;  Mivart,  in 
Harper's  Magazine,  March,  1895 :  682 ;  Bixby,  Crisis  in  Morals,  176. 

F.  That,  if  all  moral  consequences  are  properly  penalties,  sin,  considered 
as  a  siaful  nature,  must  be  the  punishment  of  sin,  considered  as  the  act  of 
our  first  parents. 

But  we  reply  that  the  impropriety  of  punishing  sin  with  sin  vanishes 
when  we  consider  that  the  sin  which  is  punished  is  our  own,  equally  with 
the  sin  with  which  we  are  i^imished.  The  objection  is  valid  as  against  the 
Federal  theory  or  the  theory  of  Mediate  Imputation,  but  U(jt  as  against  the 
theory  of  Adam's  Natural  Headship.  To  deny  that  God,  through  the  opera- 
tion of  second  causes,  may  jiunish  the  act  of  transgression  by  the  habit  and 
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tendency  which  result  from  it,  is  to  ignore  the  facts  of  every-day  life,  as  well 
as  the  statements  of  Scripture  in  which  sin  is  represented  as  ever  repro- 
ducing itself,  and  with  each  reproduction  increasing  its  guilt  and  punish- 
ment (Kom.  6  :  19  ;  James  1 :  15.  ) 

Rom.  6 :  19  —  "as  ye  presented  your  members  as  servants  to  uncleanness  and  to  iniquity  iintn  iniquity,  even  so 
now  present  your  members  as  servants  to  righteousness  luito  saiictijicatioii"  ;  Eph.  4.-22 — "waxetli  corrupt 
after  the  lusts  of  deceit "  ;  James  1 :  15  —  "  Then  the  lust,  when  it  hath  conceived,  bearefh  sin :  and  the  sin,  when  it  is 
full-grown,  bringeth  forth  death  "  ;  2  Tim.  3 :  13 —  "evil  men  and  impostors  shall  wax  worse  and  worse,  deceiving  and 
being  deceived."  See  Meyei*  on  Rom.  1 :24  —  "Wherefore  God  gave  them  up  in  the  lusts  of  their  hearts  unto 
uncleanness."  All  effects  become  in  their  turn  causes.  Schiller :  "  This  is  the  very  curse  of 
evil  deed,  That  of  new  evil  it  becomes  the  seed."  Tennyson,  Vision  of  Sin :  "  Behold  it 
was  a  crime  Of  sense,  aveng'ed  by  sense  that  wore  with  time.  Another  said :  The  crime 
of  sense  became  The  crime  of  malice,  and  is  equal  blame."  Whiton,  Is  Eternal  Punish- 
ment Endless,  53  — "The  punishment  of  sin  essentially  consists  in  tlie  wider  spread  and 
stronger  hold  of  the  malady  of  the  soul.  Prov.  5:22 — 'lis  own  iniquities  shall  take  the  wicked." 
The  habit  of  sinning-  holds  the  wicked  'with  the  cords  of  his  sin.'  Sin  is  self- perpetuating. 
The  sinner  gravitates  from  worse  to  worse,  in  an  ever-deepening-  fall."  The  leastof  our 
sins  has  in  it  a  power  of  infinite  expansion,—  left  to  itself  it  would  tlood  a  world  with 
misery  and  destruction. 

Wisdom,  11:16— "Wherewithal  a  man  sinneth,  by  the  same  also  he  shall  be  punished." 
Shakespeare,  Richard  II, 5 : 5 —  "I  wasted  time, and  now  doth  time  waste  me "  ;  Richard 
III,  4 : 3 — "  I  am  in  so  far  in  blood,  that  sin  will  pluck  on  sin  " ;  Pericles,  1 : 1 — "  One  sia 
I  know  another  doth  provoke;  Murder's  as  near  to  lust  as  flame  to  smoke;"  King 
Lear,  5:3  —  "  The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices  Make  instruments  to  scourge 
us."  "Marlowe's  Faustus  typifies  the  continuous  degradation  of  a  soul  that  has 
renounced  its  ideal,  and  the  drawing  on  of  one  vice  by  another,  for  they  go  hand  in 
hand  like  the  Hours  "  ( .Tames  Russell  Lowell ).  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward,  David  Grieve, 
410  —  "  After  all,  there  's  not  much  hope  when  the  craving  returns  on  a  man  of  his  age, 
especially  after  some  years'  interval." 

G.  That  the  doctrine  excludes  all  separate  probation  of  individuals  since 
Adam,  by  making  their  moral  life  a  mere  manifestation  of  tendencies 
received  from  him. 

We  reply  that  the  objection  takes  into  view  only  our  connection  with  the 
race,  and  ignores  the  complementary  and  equally  important  fact  of  each 
man's  personal  will.  That  personal  will  does  more  than  simply  express  the 
nature  ;  it  may  to  a  certain  extent  curb  the  nature,  or  it  may,  on  the  other 
hand,  add  a  sinfrd  character  and  influence  of  its  own.  There  is,  in  other 
words,  a  remainder  of  freedom,  which  leaves  room  for  personal  probation, 
in  addition  to  the  race-probation  in  Adam. 

Kreibig,  Versohnungslehre,  objects  to  the  Augustianian  view  that  if  personal  sin  pro- 
ceeds from  original,  the  only  thing  men  are  guilty  for  is  Adam's  sin ;  all  subsequent  sin 
is  a  spontaneous  development ;  the  individual  will  can  only  manifest  its  inborn  charac- 
ter. But  we  reply  that  this  is  a  misrepresentation  of  Augustine.  He  does  not  thus  lose 
sight  of  the  remainders  of  freedom  in  man  ( see  references  on  page  620,  in  the  statement 
of  Augustine's  %'iew,  and  in  the  section  following  this,  on  Ability,  640-644 ).  He  says 
that  the  corrupt  tree  may  produce  the  wild  fruit  of  morality,  though  not  the  divine 
fruit  of  grace.  It  is  not  true  that  the  wiU  is  absolutely  as  the  character.  Though 
character  is  the  surest  index  as  to  what  the  decisions  of  the  will  may  be,  it  is  not  an 
infallible  one.  Adam's  first  sin,  and  the  sins  of  men  after  regeneration,  prove  this. 
Irregular,  spontaneous,  exceptional  though  these  decisions  are,  they  are  still  acts  of  the 
will,  and  they  show  that  the  agent  is  not  hound  by  motives  nor  by  character. 

Here  is  our  answer  to  the  question  whether  it  be  not  a  sin  to  pi-opagate  the  race  and 
produce  offspring.  Each  child  has  a  personal  will  which  may  have  a  iii-obation  of  its 
own  and  a  chance  for  deliverance.  Denney,  Studies  in  Theology,  87-99  — "What  we 
inherit  may  be  said  to  fix  our  trial,  but  not  our  fate.  We  belong  to  God  as  well  as  to 
the  past."  "  All  souls  are  mine  "  (  Ez.  18  :  4  ) ;  "Every  one  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  my  voice  "  ( John  18 :  37  ). 
Thomas  Fuller :  "1.  Roboam  begat  Abia ;  that  is,  a  bad  father  begat  a  bad  sou ;  2.  Abia 
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begat  Asa;  that  is,  a  bad  father  begat  a  good  son;  3.  Asa  begat  Josaphat;  that  is,  a 
good  father  a  good  son ;  4.  Josaphat  begat  Joram ;  that  is,  a  good  father  a  bad  son.  I 
see.  Lord,  from  hence,  that  my  father's  piety  cannot  be  entailed ;  that  is  bad  news  for 
me.  But  I  see  that  actual  impiety  is  not  always  hereditarj' ;  that  Is  good  news  for  ray 
son."  Butcher,  Aspects  of  Greek  Genius,  121  —  Among  the  Greeks,  "  The  popular  view 
was  that  guilt  is  inherited ;  that  is,  that  the  children  are  punished  for  their  fathers' 
sins.  The  view  of  yEschylus,  and  of  Sophocles  also,  was  that  a  tendency  towards  guilt 
was  inherited,  but  that  this  tendency  does  not  annihilate  man's  free  ■will.  If  therefore 
the  children  are  punished,  they  are  punished  for  their  own  sins.  But  Sophocles  saw  the 
further  truth  that  innocent  children  may  suffer  for  their  fathers'  sins." 

Julius  Miiller,  Doc.  Sin,  2 :  316—  "  The  merely  organic  theory  of  sin  leads  to  natural- 
ism, which  endangers  not  only  the  doctrine  of  a  final  judgment,  but  that  of  personal 
immortality  generally."  In  preaching,  therefore,  we  should  begin  with  the  known  and 
acknowledged  sins  of  men.  We  should  lay  the  same  stress  upon  our  connection  with 
Adam  that  the  Scripture  does,  to  explain  the  problem  of  universal  and  inveterate  sin- 
ful tendencies,  to  enforce  our  need  of  salvation  from  this  common  ruin,  and  to  illus- 
trate our  connection  with  Christ.  Scripture  does  not,  and  we  need  not,  make  our 
responsibility  for  Adam's  sin  the  great  theme  of  preaching.  See  A.  H.  Strong,  on 
Christian  IndiAridualism,  and  on  The  New  Theology,  in  Philosophy  and  Rehgion,  156- 
163, 104-179. 

H.  That  the  organic  unity  of  the  race  in  the  transgression  is  a  thing  so 
remote  from  common  experience  that  the  preaching  of  it  neutralizes  all 
api^eals  to  the  conscience. 

But  whatever  of  truth  there  is  in  this  objection  is  due  to  the  self -isolating 
nature  of  sin.  Men  feel  the  unity  of  the  family,  the  profession,  the  nation 
to  which  they  belong,  and,  just  in  i^roportion  to  the  breadth  of  their  sym- 
pathies and  their  exjDerience  of  di\dne  grace,  do  they  enter  into  Christ's 
feeling  of  unity  with  the  race  ( cf.  Is.  6  :  5  ;  Lam.  3  :  39-45  ;  Ezra  9:6; 
Neh.  1:6).  The  fact  that  the  self-contained  and  self-seeking  recognize 
themselves  as  responsible  only  for  their  personal  acts  should  not  prevent 
oiu"  jn-essing  ui)on  men's  attention  the  more  searching  standards  of  the 
Scriptures.  Only  thus  can  the  Christian  find  a  solution  for  i\w  dark  prob- 
lem of  a  corruption  whic!h  is  inborn  yet  condcmnablo  ;  only  thus  can  the 
uuregencrate  man  be  led  to  a  full  ku<jwledge  of  the  dejith  of  his  ruin  and 
of  his  absolute  deiDendence  upon  God  for  salvation. 

Identification  of  the  individual  with  the  nation  or  the  race :  Is.  6 :  S  —  "  Voe  is  me !  for  1  am 

undone ;  because  I  am  a  maa  of  unclean  lips,  and  1  dwell  in  the  midst  of  a  people  of  unclean  lips  "  ;  Lam.  3 :  42  —  "We 
have  transgressed  and  have  rebelled  ' '  ;  Ezra  9:6  —  "  I  am  ashamed  and  blush  to  lift  up  my  face  to  thee,  my  God ;  for 
our  iniquities  are  increased  over  our  head  "  ;  Neh.l:6 — "I  confess  the  sins  of  the  children  of  Israel  ....  Tea,  I  ami 
my  father's  house  have  sinned. "  So  God  punishes  all  Israel  for  David's  sin  of  pride ;  so  the  sins 
of  Reuben,  Canaan,  Achan,  Gehazi,  are  visited  on  their  children  or  descendants. 

H.  B.  Smith,  System,  296,  297  —  "  Under  the  moral  government  of  God  one  man  may 
justly  suffer  on  account  of  the  sins  of  another.  An  organic  relation  of  men  is  regarded 
in  the  great  judgment  of  God  in  history There  is  evil  which  comes  upon  indi- 
viduals, not  as  punishment  for  their  personal  sins,  but  still  as  suffering  which  comes 
under  a  moral  govt^rnment Jer.  32 :  18  reasserts  the  declaration  of  the  second  com- 
mandment, that  God  visits  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  their  children.  It  may  be 
ssiid  that  all  these  are  mc^relj'  '  consequences '  of  family  or  tribal  or  national  or  i-ace 
relations,  —  'Evil  becomes  cosmical  by  reason  of  fastening  on  relations  which  were 
originally  adapted  to  making  good  cosmical : '  but  then  God's  lilan  must  be  in  the  con- 
sequences—a  plan  administered  by  a  moral  being,  over  moral  beings,  according  to 
moral  considerations,  and  for  moral  ends ;  and,  if  that  be  fully  taken  into  view,  the 
dispute  as  to  '  consequences '  or  '  punishment '  becomes  a  merely  verbal  one." 

There  is  a  common  conscience  over  and  above  the  private  conscience,  and  it  controls 
individuals,  as  appears  in  great  crises  like  those  at  which  the  fall  of  Port  Sumter  sum- 
moned men  to  defend  the  Union  and  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation  sounded  the 
death-knell  of  slavery.    Coleridge  said  that  original  sin  is  the  one  mystery  that  makes 
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all  things  clear;  see  Fisher,  Nature  and  Method  of  Revelation,  151-157.  Bradford, 
Heredity,  34,  quotes  from  Elam,  A  Physician's  Problems,  5—  "  An  acquired  and  habitual 
vice  will  rarelj'  fail  to  leave  its  trace  upon  one  or  more  of  the  offspring,  either  in  its 
original  form,  or  one  closely  allied.  The  habit  of  the  parent  becomes  the  all  but  irre- 
sistible impulse  of  the  child ;  .  .  .  .  the  organic  tendency  is  excited  to  the  uttermost, 

and  the  power  of  will  and  of  conscience  is  proportionally  weakened So  the  sins 

of  the  parents  are  visited  upon  the  children." 

Pascal :  "  It  is  astonishing  that  the  mystery  which  is  furthest  removed  from  our 
knowledge— I  mean  the  transmission  of  original  sin  — should  be  that  without  which 
we  have  no  true  knowledge  of  ourselves.  It  is  in  this  abyss  that  the  clue  to  our  condi- 
tion takes  its  turnings  and  windings,  insomuch  that  man  is  more  incomprehensible 
without  the  myster3'  than  this  mystery  is  incomprehensible  to  man."  Yet  Pascal's 
perplexity  was  lai'gely  due  to  his  holding  the  Augustinian  position  that  inherited  sin 
is  damning  and  brings  eternal  death,  while  not  holding  to  the  coordinate  Augustinian 
position  of  a  primary  existence  and  act  of  the  species  in  Adam ;  see  Shedd,  Dogm, 
Theol.,  3 :  18.  Atomism  is  egotistic.  The  purest  and  noblest  feel  most  strongly  that 
humanity  is  not  like  a  heap  of  sand-grains  or  a  row  of  bricks  set  on  end,  but  that  it  is 
an  organic  imity.  So  the  Christian  feels  for  the  family  and  for  the  church.  So  Christ,  in 
Gethsemane,  felt  for  the  race.  If  it  be  said  that  the  tendency  of  the  Augustinian  view 
is  to  diminish  the  sense  of  guilt  for  personal  sins,  we  reply  that  only  those  who  recognize 
sins  as  rooted  in  sin  can  properly  recognize  the  evil  of  them.  To  such  they  are  sym}}t(»ns 
of  an  apostasy  from  God  so  deep-seated  and  universal  that  nothing  but  infinite  grace 
can  deliver  us  from  it. 

I.  That  a  constitution  by  whicli  the  sin  of  one  individual  involves  in 
guilt  and  condemnation  the  nature  of  all  men  who  descend  from  him  is 
contrary  to  God's  justice. 

We  acknowledge  that  no  human  theory  can  fully  solve  the  mystery  of 
imiiutation.  But  we  prefer  to  attribvite  God's  dealings  to  justice  rather 
than  to  sovereignty.  The  f oUowiug  considerations,  though  partly  hyijo- 
thetical,  may  throw  light  ujion  the  subject :  (a)  A  probation  of  our  com- 
mon nature  in  Adam,  sinless  as  he  was  and  with  full  knowledge  of  God's 
law,  is  more  consistent  with  divine  justice  than  a  separate  probation  of  each 
individual,  with  inexperience,  inborn  depravity,  and  evil  exami^le,  all  favor- 
ing a  decision  against  God.  (  &  )  A  constitution  which  made  a  common 
fall  possible  may  have  been  indispensable  to  any  provision  of  a  common  sal- 
vation. (  c  )  Our  chance  for  salvation  as  sinners  under  grace  may  be  better 
than  it  would  have  been  as  sinless  Adams  under  law.  (d)  A  constitution 
which  permitted  oneness  with  the  first  Adam  in  the  transgression  cannot 
be  unjust,  since  a  like  principle  of  oneness  with  Christ,  the  second  Adam, 
seciu'es  our  salvation.  (  e  )  There  is  also  a  2>/v/s/V'a^  and  natural  union 
with  Christ  which  antedates  the  fall  and  which  is  incident  to  man's  creation. 
The  immanence  of  Christ  in  humanity  guarantees  a  continuous  divine 
effort  to  remedy  the  disaster  caused  by  man's  free  will,  and  to  restore  the 
moral  union  \\ith  God  which  the  race  has  lost  by  the  fall. 

Thus  our  ruin  and  our  redemption  were  alike  wrought  out  without  per- 
sonal act  of  ours.  As  all  the  natural  life  of  humanity  was  in  Adam,  so  all 
the  spiritual  life  of  humanity  was  in  Christ.  As  our  old  nature  was  cor- 
rupted in  Adam  and  propagated  to  us  by  physical  generation,  so  our  new 
nature  was  restored  in  Christ  and  communicated  to  us  by  the  regenerating 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  If  then  we  are  justified  upon  the  ground  of  our 
inbeing  in  Christ,  we  may  in  like  manner  be  condemned  on  the  ground  of 
our  inbeing  in  Adam. 

Stearns,  in  N.  Eng.,  Jan.  1883  :  95— "The  silence  of  Scripture  respecting  the  precise 
connection  between  the  first  great  sin  and  th°  sins  of  the  millions  of  individuals  who 
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have  lived  since  then  is  a  silence  that  neither  science  nor  philosophy  has  been,  or  is, 
able  to  break  with  a  satisfactory  explanation.  Separate  the  twofold  nature  of  man. 
corporate  and  individual.  Recognize  in  the  one  the  region  of  necessity ;  in  the  other 
the  region  of  freedom.  The  scientific  law  of  heredity  has  brought  into  new  currency 
the  doctrine  which  the  old  theologians  sought  to  express  under  the  name  of  original 
sin,— a  term  which  had  a  meaning  as  it  was  at  first  used  by  Augustine,  but  which  is  an 
awkward  misnomer  if  we  accept  any  other  theory  but  his." 

Dr.  Hovey  claims  that  the  Augustinian  view  breaks  down  when  applied  to  the  con- 
nection between  the  justification  of  believers  and  the  righteousness  of  Christ;  for 
believers  were  not  in  Christ,  as  to  the  substance  of  their  souls,  when  he  wrought  out 
redemption  for  them.  But  we  reply  that  the  life  of  Christ  which  makes  us  Christians 
is  the  same  life  which  made  atonement  upon  the  cross  and  which  rose  from  the  grave 
for  our  justiflcjition.  The  parallel  between  Adam  and  Christ  is  of  the  nature  of  analogy, 
not  of  identity.  With  Adam,  we  have  a  connection  of  physical  life;  with  Christ,  a 
connection  of  spiritual  life. 

Stahl,  Philosoiihie  des  Kechts,  quoted  in  Olshausen'sCom.  on  Rom.  5 :  12-21 —"  Adam  is 
the  original  matter  of  humanity;  Christ  is  its  original  idea  in  God;  both  personally 
living.  Mankind  is  one  in  them.  Therefore  Adam's  sin  became  the  sin  of  all ;  Christ's 
sacrifice  the  atonement  for  all.  Every  leaf  of  a  tree  may  be  green  or  wither  by  itself ; 
but  each  suffers  b}-  the  disease  of  the  root,  and  recovere  only  by  its  healing.  The  shal- 
lower the  man,  so  much  more  isolated  will  everything  appear  to  him ;  for  upon  the 
surface  all  lies  apart.  He  will  see  in  mankind,  in  the  nation,  nay,  even  in  the  family, 
mere  individuals,  where  the  act  of  the  one  has  no  connection  with  that  of  the  other. 
The  profounder  the  man,  the  more  do  these  inward  relations  of  unity,  proceeding  from 
the  very  centre,  force  themselves  upon  him.  Yea,  the  love  of  our  neighbor  is  itself 
nothing  but  the  deep  feeling  of  this  unity ;  for  we  love  him  only,  with  whom  we  feel 
and  acknowledge  ourselves  to  be  one.  What  the  Christian  love  of  our  neighbor  is  for 
the  heart,  that  unity  of  race  is  for  the  understanding.  If  sin  through  one,  and  redemp- 
tion through  one,  is  not  possible,  the  command  to  love  our  neighbor  is  also  unintelli- 
gible. Christian  ethics  and  Christian  faith  are  therefore  in  truth  indissolubly  united. 
Christianity  effects  in  history  an  advance  like  that  from  the  animal  kingdom  to  man, 
by  its  revealing  the  essential  unity  of  men,  the  consciousness  of  which  in  tne  ancient 
world  had  vanished  when  the  nations  were  separated." 

If  the  sins  of  the  parents  were  not  visited  upon  the  children,  neither  could  their 
virtues  be ;  the  possibility  of  the  one  involves  the  possibilit y  of  the  other.  If  the  guilt 
of  our  first  father  could  not  be  transmitted  to  all  who  derive  their  life  from  him,  then 
the  justification  of  Christ  could  not  be  transmitted  to  all  who  derive  their  life  from  hi?n. 
We  do  not,  however,  see  any  Scripture  warrant  for  the  theory  that  aU  men  are  justified 
from  original  sin  by  virtue  of  their  natural  connection  with  Christ.  He  who  is  the  life 
of  all  men  bestows  manifold  temporal  blessings  upon  the  grf)und  of  his  atonement. 
But  justification  from  sin  is  conditioned  upon  conscious  surrender  of  the  human  will 
and  trust  in  the  divine  mercy.  The  immanent  Christ  is  ever  urging  man  individually 
and  collectively  toward  such  decision.  But  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  offered 
grace  is  left  to  man's  free  will.  This  principle  enables  us  properly  to  estimate  the  view 
of  Dr.  Henry  E.  Robins  which  follows. 

H.  E.  Robins,  Harmony  of  Ethics  with  Theology,  51  — "  All  men  born  of  Adam  stand 
in  such  a  relation  to  Christ  that  salvation  is  their  birthright  under  promise  — a  birth- 
right which  can  only  be  forfeited  by  their  intelligent,  personal,  moral  action,  as  was 
Esau's."  Dr.  Robins  holds  to  an  inchoate  justification  of  all  — a  justification  which 
becomes  actual  and  complete  only  when  the  soul  closes  with  Christ's  offer  to  the  sinner. 
We  prefer  to  say  that  humanity  in  Christ  is  ideally  justified  because  Christ  himself  is 
justified,  but  that  individual  men  are  justified  only  when  they  consciously  appropriate 
his  offered  grace  or  surrender  themselves  to  his  renewing  Spirit.  Allen,  Jonathan 
Edwards,  312—"  The  grace  of  God  is  as  organic  in  its  relation  to  man  as  is  the  evil  in  his 
nature.  Grace  also  reigns  wherever  justice  reigns."  William  Ashmore,  on  the  New 
Trial  of  the  Sinner,  in  Christian  Review,  26  :  245-264—"  There  is  a  gospel  of  nature  com- 
mensurate with  the  law  of  nature  ;  Rom.  3 :  22  —  '  unto  all,  and  upon  all  them  that  believe ' ;  the  first '  all ' 
is  unlimited ;  the  second  'all '  is  limited  to  those  who  believe." 

R.  W.  Dale,  Ephesians,  ISO  —"Our  fortunes  were  identified  with  the  fortunes  of  Christ ; 
in  the  divine  thought  and  purpose  we  were  inseparable  from  him.  Had  we  been  true 
and  loyal  to  the  divine  idea,  the  energy  of  Christ's  righteousness  would  have  drawn  us 
upward  to  height  after  height  of  goodness  and  joy,  until  we  ascended  from  this  earthly 
life  to  the  larger  powers  and  loftier  services  and  richer  delights  of  other  and  diviner 
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Vorldp  •  and  still,  through  one  golden  age  of  intellectual  and  ethical  and  spiritual 
:^rowth  atter  another,  we  should  have  continued  to  rise  towards  Christ's  ti-anscendent 
and  infinite  perfection.  But  we  sinned ;  and  as  the  union  between  Christ  and  us  could 
not  be  broken  without  the  final  and  irrevocable  defeat  of  the  divine  purpose,  Christ 
was  drawn  down  from  the  serene  heavens  to  the  confused  and  troubled  life  of  our  race, 
to  pain,  to  temptation,  to  anguijh,  to  the  cross  and  to  the  grave,  and  so  the  mystery  of 
his  atonement  for  our  sin  was  consummated." 

For  replies  to  the  foregoing  and  other  objections,  see  Schaff,  in  Bib.  Sac,  5 :  230 ;  Shedd, 
Sermons  to  the  Nat.  Man,  366-381 ;  Baird,  Elohim  Revealed,  507-509,  539-544 ;  Birks, 
Difficulties  of  Belief,  134-188;  Edwards,  Original  Sin,  in  Works,  3  :  473-510;  Atwater,  on 
Calvinism  in  Doctrine  and  Life,  in  Princeton  Review,  1875:73;  Stearns,  Evidence  of 
Christian  Experience,  90-100.  Per  contra,  see  Moxom,  in  Bap.  Rev.,  1881 :  373-287 ;  Park, 
Discourses,  210-333 ;  Bradford,  Heredity,  237. 


SECTION   YI.— CONSEQUENCES   OF   SIN   TO   ADAM'S   POSTERITY. 

As  tlie  result  of  Adam's  transgression,  all  liis  j^osterity  are  born  in  the 
same  state  into  wliich  lie  fell.  But  since  law  is  the  all-comi^rehending 
demand  of  harmony  with  God,  all  moral  consequences  flowing  from  traus- 
gi-ession  are  to  be  regarded  as  sanctions  of  law,  or  expressions  of  the  divine 
displeasure  through  the  constitution  of  things  which  he  has  established. 
Certain  of  these  consequences,  however,  are  earlier  recognized  than  others 
and  are  of  minor  scojie  ;  it  will  therefore  be  useful  to  consider  them  under 
the  three  aspects  of  depravity,  guilt,  and  penalty. 

I.     Depravity. 

By  this  we  mean,  on  the  one  hand,  the  lack  of  original  righteousness  or 
of  holy  affection  toward  God,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  corruption  of  the 
moral  nature,  or  bias  toward  evil.  That  such  dej^ravity  exists  has  been 
abundantly  shown,  both  from  Scripture  and  from  reason,  in  oiu-  considera^ 
tion  of  the  universality  of  sin. 

Salvation  is  twofold :  deliverance  from  the  evil — the  penalty  and  the  power  of  sin ; 
and  aecomplisliment  of  the  good  —  likeness  to  God  and  realization  of  the  true  idea  of 
humanity.  It  includes  all  these  for  the  race  as  well  as  for  the  individual :  removal  of 
the  barriei-s  that  keep  men  from  each  other ;  and  the  perfecting  of  society  in  commun- 
ion with  God ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  It  was  the  nature  of 
man,  when  he  first  came  from  the  hand  of  God,  to  fear,  love,  and  trust  God  above  all 
things.  This  tendency  toward  God  has  been  lost;  sin  has  altered  and  corrupted  man's 
innermost  nature.  In  place  of  this  bent  toward  God  there  is  a  fearful  bent  toward 
evil.  Depravity  is  both  negative  — absence  of  love  and  of  moral  likeness  to  God  —  and 
positive  —  presence  of  manifold  tendencies  to  evU.   Two  questions  only  need  detain  us : 

1.     Depravity  partial  or  total  ? 

The  Scriptures  represent  human  nature  as  totally  depraved.  The  phrase 
"total  dei^ravity,"  however,  is  liable  to  misinterpretation,  and  should  not 
be  used  without  explanation.  By  the  total  depravity  of  universal  humanity 
we  mean  : 

A.  Negatively, —  not  that  every  sinner  is :  ( a  )  Destitute  of  conscience, 
—  for  the  existence  of  strong  imjjulses  to  right,  and  of  remorse  for  wrong- 
doing, show  that  conscience  is  often  keen ;  ( 6 )  devoid  of  all  qualities 
pleasing  to  men,  and  usefuJ  when  judged  by  a  human  standard, —  for  the 
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existence  of  such  qualities  is  recognized  by  Christ;  (c)  ijrone  to  every 
form  of  sin,  — for  certain  forms  of  sin  exchide  certain  others  ;  {  d)  intense 
as  he  can  be  in  his  selHshness  and  opposition  to  God, —  for  he  becomes 
worse  every  day. 

(a)  John8:9 — "And  they,  when  they  heard  it,  went  out  one  by  one,  beginning  from  the  eldest,  even  unto  the 
last "  ( Joha  7 :  53 — 8 :  11,  thoug-h  not  written  by  John,  is  a  perfectly  true  narrative,  descended 
from  the  apostolic  age ).  The  muscles  of  a  dead  frog's  leg-  will  contract  when  a  current 
of  electricity  Is  sent  into  them.  So  the  dead  soul  will  thrill  at  touch  of  the  divine  law. 
Natural  conscience,  combined  with  the  principle  of  self-love,  may  even  prompt  choice 
of  the  good,  thoug-h  no  love  for  God  is  in  the  choice.  Bengel :  "  We  have  lost  our  like- 
ness to  God ;  but  there  remains  notwithstanding  an  indelible  nobility  which  we  ought 
to  revere  both  in  ourselves  and  in  others.  We  still  have  remained  men,  to  be  con- 
formed to  that  likeness,  through  the  divine  blessing  to  which  man's  will  should  sub- 
scribe. This  they  forget  who  speak  evil  of  human  nature.  Absalom  fell  out  of  his 
father's  favor ;  but  the  people,  for  all  that,  recognized  in  him  the  son  of  the  king." 

( b  )  Mark  10  :  21  —  "  And  Jesus  looking  upon  him  loved  him."  These  very  qualities,  however,  may 
show  that  their  possessors  are  sinning  against  great  iigh*  and  are  the  more  guilty ;  cf. 
Mai.  1 :  6  —  "  A  son  honoreth  his  father,  and  a  servant  his  master :  if  then  I  am  a  father,  where  is  mine  honor  ?  and  if  I 
am  a  master,  where  is  my  fear?"  .lohn  Caird,  Fund.  Ideas  of  Christianity,  '1 :  75 — "  The  assertor 
of  the  totiil  depravity  of  human  nature,  of  its  absolute  blindness  and  incapacity,  pre- 
supposes in  himself  and  in  othei-s  the  presence  of  a  criterion  or  principle  of  good,  in 
virtue  of  which  he  discerns  himself  to  be  wholly  evil;  yet  the  very  proposition  that 
human  nature  is  wholly  evil  would  be  unintelligible  unless  it  were  false.  . .  .  Conscious- 
ness of  sin  is  a  negative  sign  of  the  possibility  of  restoration.  But  it  is  not  in  itself 
proof  that  the  possibility  will  become  actuality."  A  ruined  temple  may  have  beautiful 
fragments  of  fluted  columns,  but  it  is  no  proper  habitation  for  the  god  for  whose 
worship  it  was  built. 

( c  )  Mat.  23 :  23  —  "  ye  tithe  mint  and  anise  and  cummin,  and  have  left  undone  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law, 
justice  aad  mercy,  and  faith  :  but  these  ye  ought  to  have  done,  and  not  to  have  left  the  other  undone"  ;  Rom,  2  :  14 
—  •  when  Gentiles  that  have  not  the  law  do  by  nature  the  things  of  the  law,  these,  not  having  the  law,  are  the  law  unto 
themselves ;  in  that  they  show  the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts,  their  conscience  bearing  witness  therewith." 
The  sin  of  miserliness  may  exclude  the  sin  of  luxury ;  the  sin  of  pi-ide  may  exclude  the 
sin  of  sensuality.  Shakespeare,  Othello,  2  :  3—  "  It  hath  pleased  the  devil  Drunkenness 
to  give  place  to  the  devil  Wrath."  Franklin  Carter,  Life  of  Mark  Hopkins,  331-323  — 
Dr.  Hopkins  did  not  think  that  the  sons  of  God  should  describe  themselves  as  once 
worms  or  swine  or  vipers.  Yet  he  held  that  man  could  sink  to  a  degradation  below 
the  brute:  "No  brute  is  any  more  capable  of  rebelling  against  God  than  of  serving 
him ;  is  any  more  capable  of  sinking  below  the  level  of  its  own  nature  than  of  rising  to 
the  level  of  man.  No  brute  can  be  either  a  fool  or  a  fiend.  ...  In  the  way  that  sin  and 
corruption  cume  into  the  spiritual  realm  we  find  one  of  those  analogies  to  what  takes 
place  in  the  lower  forms  of  being  that  show  the  unity  of  the  system  throughout.  All 
disintegration  and  corruption  of  matter  is  from  the  domination  of  a  lower  over  a  higher 
law.  The  body  begins  to  return  to  its  original  elements  as  the  lower  chemical  and 
physical  forces  begin  to  gain  ascendency  over  the  higher  force  of  life.  In  the  same 
way  all  sin  and  corruption  in  man  is  from  his  yielding  to  a  lower  law  or  principle  of 
action  in  opposition  to  the  demands  of  one  that  is  higher." 

(  d )  Gen.  15 :  16  —  "the  iniquity  of  the  Amorite  is  not  yet  f ull  "  ;  2  Tim.  3  :  13  —  "  evil  men  and  impostors  shall  wai 
worse  and  worse."  Depravity  Is  not  simply  being  deprived  of  good.  Depravation  (  de,  and 
pramis,  crooked,  perverse )  is  more  than  deprivation.  Left  to  himself  man  tends  down- 
ward, and  his  sin  increases  day  by  day.  But  there  is  a  divine  influence  within  which 
quickens  conscience  and  kindl(!s  aspiration  for  better  things.  The  immanent  Christ  is 
'  the  light  which  lighteth  every  man  "  ( John  1:9).  Prof.  Wm.  Adams  Brown  :  "  In  go  far  as  God's 
Spirit  is  at  work  among  men  and  they  receive  'the  Light  which  lighteth  every  man,' we  must 
qualify  our  statement  of  total  depravity.  Depravity  is  not  so  much  a  state  as  a  tendency. 
With  growing  complexity  of  life,  sin  becomes  more  comi)lex.  Adam's  sin  was  not  the 
worst.    '  It  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  the  land  of  Sodom  in  the  day  of  judgment,  than  for  thee '  (  Mat.  11 :  24  )." 

Men  are  not  yet  in  the  condition  of  demons.  Only  here  and  there  have  they  attained 
to  "  a  disinterested  love  of  evil."  Such  men  are  few,  and  they  were  not  born  so. 
There  are  degrees  in  depravity.  E.  G.  Robinson  :  "There  is  a  good  streak  left  in  the 
devil  yet."  Even  Satan  will  become  worse  than  he  now  is.  The  phrase  "  total  deprav- 
ity "  has  respect  only  to  relations  to  God,  and  it  means  incapability  of  doing  anythinif 
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which  in  the  sig-ht  of  God  is  a  g-ood  act.  No  act  is  perfectly  good  that  does  not  proceed 
from  a  true  heart  and  constitute  an  expression  of  that  heart.  Yet  we  have  no  right  to 
say  that  every  act  of  an  unregenerate  man  is  displeasing  to  God.  Right  acts  from 
right  motives  are  good,  whether  performed  by  a  Christian  or  hy  one  who  is  unrenewed 
in  heart.  Such  acts,  however,  are  always  prompted  by  God,  and  thanlis  for  them  are 
due  to  God  and  not  to  him  who  performed  them. 

B.  Positively, —  tliat  every  sinner  is :  (a)  totally  destitute  of  tliat  love 
to  God  which  constitutes  the  fundamental  and  all-inclusive  demand  of  the 
law  ;  (  &  )  chargeable  Avith  elevating  some  lower  ali'ection  or  desire  above 
regard  for  God  and  his  law  ;  (  c )  sujjremely  determined,  in  his  whole 
inward  and  outward  life,  by  a  preference  of  self  to  God  ;  {  d)  possessed  of 
an  aversion  to  God  which,  though  sometimes  latent,  becomes  active  enmity, 
so  soon  as  God's  will  comes  into  manifest  conflict  with  his  own  ;  (e)  dis- 
ordered and  corrupted  in  every  faculty,  through  this  substitution  of  self- 
ishness for  supreme  affection  toward  God ;  (/)  credited  with  no  thought, 
emotion,  or  act  of  which  divine  holiness  can  fidly  approve ;  {g  )  subject 
to  a  law  of  constant  progress  in  depravity,  which  he  has  no  recuperative 
energy  to  enable  him  successfully  to  resist. 

( a  )  John  5  :  42  —  "  But  I  know  you,  that  ye  have  not  the  love  of  God  in  yourselves."  (h)  2  Tim.  3:4  —  "  lovers  of 
pleasure  rather  than  lovers  of  God  "  ;  cf.  Mai.  1 : 6  —  "  A.  son  honoreth  his  father,  and  a  servant  his  master :  if  then  I 
am  a  father,  where  is  mine  honor  ?  and  if  I  am  a  master,  where  is  my  fear  ?  "  (  c )  2  Tim.  3:2  —  "  lovers  of  self ' ' ; 
( d  )  Rom.  8 :  7  —  "  the  mind  of  the  flesh  is  enmity  against  God."  ( e  )  Eph.  4 :  18  —  "  darkened  in  their  understand- 
ing ...  .  hardening  of  their  heart ' '  ;  Tit.  1 :  15  —  "  both  their  mind  and  their  conscience  are  defiled  "  ;  2  Cor.  7:1  — 
"  defilement  of  flesh  and  spirit";  Heb.  3:12— "an  evil  heart  of  unbelief  "  ;  (/)  Rom.  3  : 9 —"  they  are  all  under  sin  "  ; 
7-13  —  "in  me,  that  is,  in  my  flesh,  dwelleth  no  good  thing."  ((/)  Rom.  7:18  — "to  will  is  present  with  me,  but  to 
do  that  which  is  good  is  not "  ;  23 —  "  law  in  my  members,  warring  against  the  law  of  my  mind,  and  bringing  me  into 
captivity  under  the  law  of  sin  which  is  in  my  members." 

Every  sinner  wovild  prefer  a  milder  law  and  a  different  administration.  But  whoever 
does  not  love  God's  law  does  not  truly  love  God.  The  sinner  seeks  to  secure  his  own 
interests  rather  than  God's.  Even  so-called  religious  acts  he  performs  with  preference 
of  his  own  good  to  God's  glory.  He  disobeys,  and  always  has  disobeyed,  the  fundamen- 
tal law  of  love.  He  is  like  a  railway  train  on  a  down  grade,  and  the  brakes  must  be 
api^Iied  by  God  or  destruction  is  sure.  There  are  latent  passions  in  every  heart  which 
if  let  loose  would  curse  the  world.  Many  a  man  who  escaped  from  the  burning  Iroquois 
Theatre  in  Chicago,  proved  himself  a  brute  and  a  demon,  by  trampling  down  fugitives 
who  cried  for  mercy.  Denney,  Studies  in  Theology,  83—  "  The  depravity  which  sin  has 
produced  in  human  nature  extends  to  the  whole  of  it.  There  is  no  part  of  man's  nature 
which  is  unaffected  by  it.  Man's  nature  is  all  of  a  piece,  and  what  affects  it  at  all 
affects  it  altogether.  "When  the  conscience  is  violated  by  disobedience  to  the  will  of 
God,  the  moral  understanding  is  darkened,  and  the  will  is  enfeebled.  We  are  not 
constructed  in  water-tight  compartments,  one  of  which  might  be  ruined  while  the 
others  remained  intact."  Yet  over  against  total  depravity,  we  must  set  total  redemp- 
tion ;  over  against  original  sin,  original  grace.  Christ  is  in  every  human  heart  mitiga- 
ting the  affects  of  sin,  urging  to  repentance,  and  "able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  them  that  draw  near 

unto  God  through  him  "  ( Heb.  7 :  25 ).    Even  the  uuicgenerate  heath(>ii  may  "  put  away the  old  man  " 

and  "  put  on  the  nsw  man  "  ( Eph.  4 :  22,  24 ),  being  delivered  "  out  of  the  body  of  this  death  ....  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord  "  ( Rom.  7 :  24,  25 ). 

H.  B.  Smith,  System,  377—"  By  total  depravity  is  never  meant  that  men  are  as  bad 
as  they  can  be ;  nor  that  they  have  not,  in  their  natural  condition,  certain  amiable 
qualities;  nor  that  they  may  not  have  virtues  in  a  limited  sense  ( hist  it  ia  civ  His).  But 
it  is  meant  ( 1 )  that  depravity,  or  the  sinful  condition  of  man,  infects  the  whole 
man  :  intellect,  feeling,  heart  and  will ;  (3)  that  in  each  unrenewed  person  some  lower 
affection  is  supreme;  and  (3)  tliat  each  such  is  destitute  of  love  to  God.  On  these 
positions:  as  to  ( 1)  the  power  of  depravity  over  the  w/io/e  man,  we  have  given  proof 
from  Scriptui-e  ;  as  to  ( 3 )  the  fact  that  in  every  unrenewed  man  some  lower  affection 
is  supreme,  experience  may  be  always  appealed  to ;  men  know  that  their  supreme 
affection  is  fixed  on  some  lower  good  — intellect,  heart,  and  will  going  together  in  it ; 
or  that  some  form  of  selfishness  Is  predominant  — using  selfish  in  a  general  sense  — 
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self  seeks  its  happiness  in  some  inferior  object,  g-iving  to  that  its  supreme  affection  ;  as 
t<)(;i)  that  every  unrenewed  person  is  without  supreme  love  to  God,  it  is  the  point 
which  is  of  greatest  force,  and  is  to  be  urped  with  the  strongest  effect,  in  setting-  forth 
the  depth  and  '  totality '  of  man's  sinfulness :  unrenewed  men  have  not  that  supreme 
love  of  God  which  is  the  substance  of  the  first  and  great  command."  See  also  Shedd, 
Discourses  and  Essays,  248;  Baird,  Elohim  Revealed,  510-522;  Chalmers,  Institutes, 
1 :  51SJ-542 ;  Cunningham,  Hist.  Theology,  1 :  516-531 ;  Princeton  Review,  1877 :  470. 

2.     Ability   or  inahility  ? 

In  opiDosition  to  the  plenary  ability  taught  by  the  Pelagians,  the  gracious 
ability  of  the  Arminians,  and  the  natural  abiUty  of  the  New  School  theolo- 
gians, the  Scriptures  declare  the  total  inability  of  the  sinner  to  turn  him- 
self to  God  or  to  do  that  which  is  truly  good  in  God's  sight  (  see  Scripture 
proof  below).  A  proper  conception  also  of  the  law,  as  reflecting  the  holi- 
ness of  God  and  as  exjiressing  the  ideal  of  human  nature,  leads  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  no  man  whose  powers  are  weakened  by  either  original  or 
actual  sin  can  of  himself  come  up  to  that  perfect  standard.  Yet  there  is  a 
certain  remnant  of  freedom  left  to  man.  The  sinner  can  {a)  avoid  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost ;  ( 6  )  choose  the  less  sin  rather  than  the  greater  ; 
(  c  )  refuse  altogether  to  yield  to  certain  temptations  ;  {d)  do  outwardly 
good  acts,  though  with  itni^erf act  motives ;  ( c  )  seek  God  from  motives  of 
self-interest. 

But  on  the  other  hand  the  sinner  cannot  (a)  by  a  single  volition  bring 
his  character  and  life  into  eomi^lete  conformity  to  God's  law  ;  {l>)  change 
his  fundamental  preference  for  self  and  sin  to  supreme  love  for  God  ;  nor 
(  c )  do  any  act,  however  insignificant,  which  shall  meet  with  God's  approval 
or  answer  fully  to  the  demands  of  law. 

So  long,  then,  as  there  are  states  of  intellect,  affection  and  will  which  man  cannot, 
by  any  i)ower  of  volition  or  of  contrary  choice  remaining  to  him,  bring  into  subjection 
to  God,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  possesses  any  sufficient  ability  of  himself  to  do  God's 
will ;  and  if  a  basis  for  man's  responsibility  and  guilt  be  sought,  it  must  be  found,  if  at 
all,  not  in  his  plenary  abilitj',  his  gracious  ability,  or  his  natural  ability,  but  in  his  orig- 
inal ability,  when  he  came,  in  Adam,  from  the  hands  of  hLs  Maker. 

Man's  present  inability  is  natural,  in  the  sense  of  being  inborn,— it  is  not  acquired  by 
our  personal  act,  but  is  congenital.  It  is  not  natural,  however,  as  resulting  from  the 
original  limitations  of  human  nature,  or  from  the  subsequent  loss  of  any  essential 
faculty  of  that  natui-e.  Human  nature,  at  its  first  creation,  was  endowed  with  ability 
perfectly  to  keep  the  law  of  God.  Man  has  not,  even  by  his  sin,  lost  his  essential  facul- 
ties of  intellect,  affection,  or  will.  He  has  weakened  those  faculties,  however,  so  that 
they  are  now  unable  to  work  up  to  the  normal  measure  of  their  powers.  But  more 
especially  has  man  given  to  every  faculty  a  bent  away  from  God  which  renders  him 
morally  unable  to  render  spiritual  obedience.  The  inability  to  good  which  now  char- 
acterizes human  nature  is  an  inability  that  results  from  sin,  and  is  itself  sin. 

We  hold,  therefore,  to  an  inability  which  is  both  natural  and  moral,—  moral,  as  having 
its  source  in  the  self-corruption  of  man's  moral  nature  and  the  fundamental  aversion 
of  his  will  to  God ;— naturixl,  as  being  inborn,  and  as  affecting  with  partial  paralj'Sis  all 
his  natural  powers  of  intellect,  affection,  conscience,  and  will.  For  his  inability,  in  both 
these  aspects  of  it,  man  is  responsible. 

The  sinner  can  do  one  very  important  thing,  viz.:  give  attention  to  divine  truth.  Ps. 
119:59  —  "I  thought  on  my  ways,  And  turned  my  feet  unto  thy  testimonies."  G.  W.  Northrup:  "The 
sinner  can  seek  God  from:  ( a )  self-love,  regard  for  his  own  interest;  (b)  feeling  of 
duty,  sense  of  obligation,  awakened  conscience;  (c)  gratitude  for  blessings  already 
received  \{d)  aspiration  after  the  infinite  and  satisfying."  Denney,  Studies  in  Theology, 
85  — "A  witty  French  moralist  has  said  that  God  does  not  need  to  grudge  to  his  enemies 
even  what  they  call  their  virtues;  and  neither  do  God's  ministers.  .  .  .  But  there  is  o?i« 
thing  which  man  cannot  do  aioJie,  —  he  cannot  bring  his  state  into  harmony  with  hla 
nature.    When  a  man  has  been  discovered  who  has  been  able,  without  Christ,  to  recon- 
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cile  himself  to  God  and  to  obtain  dominion  over  the  world  and  over  sin,  then  the 
doctrine  of  inability,  or  of  the  bondage  due  to  sin,  may  be  denied ;  then,  but  nut  till 
then.'"  The  Free  Churcli  of  Scotland,  in  the  Declaratory  Act  of  1893,  says  "  that,  in 
holding  and  teaching,  according  to  the  Confession  of  Faith,  the  corruption  of  man's 
whole  nature  as  fallen,  this  church  also  maintains  that  there  remain  tokens  of  his  great- 
ness as  created  in  the  image  of  God ;  that  he  possesses  a  knowledge  of  God  and  of  duty ; 
that  he  is  responsible  for  compliance  with  the  moral  law  and  with  the  gospel ;  and  that, 
although  unable  without  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  return  to  God,  he  is  yet  capable 
of  affections  and  actions  which  in  themselves  are  virtuous  and  praiseworthy." 

To  tlie  use  of  the  term  "natural  abjlity  "  to  designate  merely  the  sinner's 
possession  of  all  the  constituent  faculties  of  hiiman  nature,  we  object  uj)on 
the  folio-wing  grounds  : 

A.  Quantitative  lack. —  The  i^hrase  "  natural  ability  "  is  misleading, 
since  it  seems  to  imply  that  the  existence  of  the  mere  powers  of  intellect, 
affection,  and  will  is  a  sufficient  quantitative  qualification  for  obedience  to 
God's  law,  whereas  these  i)owers  have  been  weakened  by  sin,  and  are  nat- 
lU'ally  unable,  instead  of  naturally  able,  to  render  back  to  God  with  interest 
the  talent  first  bestowed.  Even  if  the  moral  direction  of  man's  faculties 
were  a  normal  one,  the  efiect  of  hereditary  and  of  ^Dcrsonal  sin  would 
render  naturally  impossible  that  large  likeness  to  God  which  the  law  of 
absolute  iierfection  demands.  Man  has  not  therefore  the  natural  ability 
j)erfectly  to  obey  God.     He  had  it  once,  but  he  lost  it  with  the  first  sin. 

When  Jean  Paul  Richter  says  of  himself :  "  I  have  made  of  myself  all  that  could  be 
made  out  of  the  stuff,"  he  evinces  a  self-complacency  which  is  due  to  self-ignorance  and 
lack  of  moral  insight.  When  a  man  realizes  the  extent  of  the  law's  demands,  he  sees 
that  without  divine  help  obedience  is  impossible.  John  B.  Gough  represented  the  con- 
firmed drunkard's  effoi-ts  at  reformation  as  a  man's  walking  up  Mount  Etna  knee-deep 
in  burning  lava,  or  as  one's  rowing  against  the  rapids  of  Niagara. 

B.  Qualitative  lack. — Since  the  law  of  God  requires  of  men  not  so  much 
right  single  volitions  as  conformity  to  God  in  the  whole  inward  state  of  the 
affections  and  will,  the  power  of  contrary  choice  in  single  vohtions  does 
not  constitute  a  natural  ability  to  obey  God,  unless  man  can  by  those  single 
vohtions  change  the  underlying  state  of  the  affections  and  will.  But  this 
power  man  does  not  possess.  Since  God  judges  all  moral  action  in  connec- 
tion with  the  general  state  of  the  heart  and  life,  natural  ability  to  good 
involves  not  only  a  full  complement  of  faculties  but  also  a  bias  of  the  affec- 
tions and  -^dll  toward  God.  Without  this  bias  there  is  no  loossibility  of  right 
moral  action,  and  where  there  is  no  such  possibility,  there  can  be  no  ability 
either  natural  or  moral. 

Wilkinson,  Epic  of  Paul,  31  — "Hatred  is  like  love  Herein,  that  it,  by  only  being, 
grows.  Until  at  last  usurping  quite  the  man,  It  overgrows  him  like  a  polypus."  John 
Caird,  Fund.  Ideas,  1 :  53—  "  The  ideal  is  the  revelation  in  me  of  a  power  that  is  mightier 
than  my  own.  The  supreme  command  '  Thou  oughtest '  is  the  utterance,  only  different 
in  form,  of  the  same  voice  in  my  spirit  which  says  '  Thou  canst ' ;  and  my  highest 
spiritual  attainments  are  achieved,  not  by  self-assertion,  but  by  self-renunciation  and 
Belf-surrender  to  the  infinite  life  of  truth  and  righteousness  that  is  living  and  reigning 
within  me."  This  conscious  inability  in  one's  self,  together  with  reception  of  "the  strengtli 
■which  God  supplieth  "  ( 1  Pet.  4:11),  is  the  secret  of  Paul's  courage  ;  2  Cor.  12 :  10  —  "  when  I  am  weak, 
then  am  I  strong  "  ;  Phil.  2 :  12, 13  — "  work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling ;  for  it  is  God  who  worketh 
ui  you  both  to  will  and  to  work,  for  his  good  pleasure." 

C.  No  such  ability  known.  —  In  addition  to  the  j)sychological  argu- 
tneut  just  mentioned,  we  may  urge  another  from  experience  and  observa- 
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tion.  These  testify  that  man  is  cognizant  of  no  such  abihty.  Since  no 
man  has  ever  yet,  by  the  exercise  of  his  natxu-al  jjowers,  turned  himself  to 
God  or  done  an  act  tiiily  good  in  God's  sight,  the  existence  of  a  natural 
ability  to  do  good  is  a  pui-e  assumption.  There  is  no  scientific  warrant 
for  inferring  the  existence  of  an  ability  which  has  never  manifested  itself 
in  a  single  instance  sLuce  history  began. 

"  Solomon  could  not  keep  the  Proverbs,  — so  he  wrote  them."  The  book  of  Proverbs 
needs  for  its  conipleraeut  the  New  Testament  explanation  of  helplessness  and  offer  of 
help:  John  15:5  —  "apart  from  moye  can  do  nothing";  6:37  —  "him  that  cometh  to  me  I  ■will  in  no  wise  cast 
out."  The  palsied  man's  inability  to  walk  is  very  diffei-ent  from  his  indisposition  to 
accept  a  remedy.  Tlie  paralytic  cannot  climb  the  cliff,  but  by  a  rope  let  down  to  him 
he  may  be  lifted  u\),  provided  he  will  permit  himself  to  be  tied  to  it.  Darling,  in  Presb. 
and  Ref .  Rev.,  July,  1901 :  505 — "  If  bidden,  we  can  stretch  out  a  withered  arm  ;  but  G  od 
does  not  require  this  of  one  born  armless.  We  maj'  'hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God'  and 
'live'  (John  5  :  25 ),  but  we  shall  uot  bring  out  of  the  tomb  faculties  not  possessed  before 
death." 

D.  Practical  evil  of  the  beUef. —  The  practical  evil  attending  the  preach- 
ing of  natural  ability  furnishes  a  strong  argument  against  it.  The  Scrijjt- 
ures,  in  their  declarations  of  the  sinner's  inability  and  helplessness,  aim  to 
shut  him  up  to  sole  dependence  upon  God  for  salvation.  The  doctrine  of 
natural  ability,  assiu'ing  him  that  ho  is  able  at  once  to  repent  and  tiu-n  to 
God,  encoui'agcs  delay  by  putting  salvation  at  all  times  within  his  reach. 
If  a  single  volition  vnM  secure  it,  he  may  be  saved  as  easily  to-morrow  as 
to-day.  The  doctrine  of  inabihty  presses  men  to  immediate  acceptance  of 
God's  offers,  lest  the  day  of  grace  for  them  jjass  by. 

Those  who  care  most  for  self  are  those  in  whom  self  becomes  thoroughly  subjected 
and  enslaved  to  external  influences.  Mat.  16:25— "whosoover  would  save  his  life  shall  lose  it."  The 
selfish  man  is  a  straw  on  the  surface  of  a  rushing  stream.  He  becomes  more  and  more 
a  victim  of  circumstance,  until  at  last  he  has  no  more  freedom  than  the  brute.    Ps.  49 :  20 

—  "Man  that  is  in  honor,  and  understandeth  not,  Is  like  the  beasts  that  perish;"  see  R.  T.  Smith,  Man's 
Knowledge  of  Man  and  of  God,  121.  Robert  Bi-owning,  unpublished  poem  :  "  '  Woulii  a 
man  'scape  the  rod?  '  Rabbi  Ben  Karshook  saith,  '  See  that  he  turn  to  God  The  day 
before  his  death.'  *  Aj^e,  could  a  man  inquire  When  it  shall  come  ? '  I  say.  The  Rabbi's 
eye  shoots  fire  — '  Then  let  him  turn  to-daj'.'  " 

Let  us  repeat,  however,  that  the  denial  to  man  of  all  ability,  whether 
natural  or  moral,  to  tiu-n  himself  to  God  or  to  do  that  which  is  truly  good 
in  God's  sight,  does  not  imply  a  denial  of  man's  power  to  order  his 
external  life  in  many  particulars  conformably  to  moral  rules,  or  even  to 
attain  the  praise  of  men  for  vii'tue.  Man  has  still  a  range  of  freedom  in 
acting  out  his  nature,  and  he  may  to  a  certain  limited  extent  act  down  ujjon 
that  nature,  and  modify  it,  by  isolated  volitions  externally  conformed  to 
God's  law.  He  may  choose  higher  or  lower  forms  of  selfish  action,  aud 
may  pursue  these  chosen  courses  with  various  degrees  of  sc^lfi.sh  energy. 
Freedom  of  choice,  mthin  this  hmit,  is  by  no  means  incompatible  with 
complete  bondage  of  the  will  in  spiritual  things. 

John  1 :  13  —  "  bom,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  tho  -will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  -wDl  of  man,  but  of  God  "  ;  3:5  —  "  Except 
one  be  born  of  water  and  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  "  ;  6  : 44  —  "No  man  can  come  to  me, 
except  the  Father  that  sent  me  draw  him"  ;8:34 — "Every  one  that  committelh  sin  is  the  bondservant  of  sin";  15:4,  5 

—  "  the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself  ....  apart  from  me  ye  can  do  nothing  "  ;  Rom.  7:18  —  "in  me,  that  is,  in 
my  flesh,  dwelleth  no  good  thing ;  for  to  will  is  present  with  me,  but  to  do  that  which  is  good  is  not "  ;  24  —  "  Wretched 
man  that  I  am !  who  shall  deliver  me  out  of  the  body  of  this  death  ?  "  8:7,  8  —  "the  mind  of  the  flesh  is  enmity 
against  God ;  for  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  it  be :  and  they  that  are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please 
God  "  ;  1  Cor.  2 :  14  —  "  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God :  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him  ; 
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and  he  cannot  know  them,  hecause  they  are  spiritually  judged  " ;  2  Cor.  3:5  —  "not  that  we  are  suiEcient  of  oursehes, 
to  account  anything  as  from  ourselves";  Eph.  2:1  —  "dead  through  your  trespasses  and  sins";  8-10 — "by  grace 
have  ye  been  saved  through  faith ;  and  that  not  of  yourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God ;  not  of  works,  that  no  man  should 
glory.  For  we  are  his  workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  for  good  works  "  ;  Heb.  11 : 6  —  "  without  faith  it  is  impos- 
sible to  be  well-pleasing  unto  him." 

Kant's  "  I  ought,  therefore  I  can  "  is  the  relic  of  man's  original  consciousness  of  free- 
dom —  the  freedom  with  which  man  was  endowed  at  his  creation  —  a  freedom,  now, 
alas !  destroyed  by  sin.  Or  it  may  be  the  courage  of  the  soul  in  which  God  is  working 
anew  by  his  Spirit.  For  Kant's  "  Ich  soil,  also  Ich  kann,"  Julius  Mlillcr  would  substi- 
tute: "Ich  sollte  frcilich  konuen,  aber  Ich  kann  nicht"  —  "I  ought  indeed  to  be 
able,  but  I  am  not  able."  Man  truly  repents  only  when  he  learns  that  his  sin  has  made 
him  unable  to  repent  without  the  renewing  grace  of  God,  Emerson,  in  his  poem 
entitled  "  Voluntariness,"  says :  "  So  near  is  grandeur  to  our  dust.  So  near  is  God  to 
man.  When  duty  whispers  low,  Thou  must.  The  youth  replies,  lean.'"  But,  apart  from 
special  grace,  all  the  ability  which  man  at  present  possesses  comes  far  short  of  fulfilling 
the  spiritual  demands  of  God's  law.  Parental  and  civil  law  implies  a  certain  kind  of 
power.  Puritan  theology  called  rnan  "free  among  the  dead"  (  Ps.  88  :  5,  A.  V. ).  Thei-e  was  a 
range  of  freedom  inside  of  slavery,  —  the  will  was  "a  drop  of  water  imprisoned  in  a 
solid  crystal "  ( Oliver  Wendell  Holmes ).  The  man  who  kills  himself  is  as  dead  as  if  he 
had  been  killed  by  another  ( Shedd,  Dogm.  Theol.,  2 :  106 ). 

Westminster  Confession,  9:3  —  "  Man  by  his  fall  Into  a  state  of  sin  hath  wholly  lost 
aU  ability  of  will  to  any  spiritual  good  accompanying  salvation  ;  so,  as  a  natural  man, 
being  altogether  averse  from  that  good  and  dead  in  sin,  he  is  not  able  by  his  own 
strength  to  convert  himself,  or  to  pi-epare  himself  thereunto."  Hopkins,  Works,  ] :  233 
-235  —  "  So  long  as  the  sinner's  opposition  of  heart  and  will  continues,  he  cannot  come 
to  Christ.  It  is  impossible,  and  will  continue  so,  until  his  unwilhngness  and  opposition 
be  removed  by  a  change  and  renovation  of  his  heai-t  by  divine  grace,  and  he  be  made 
willing  in  the  day  of  God's  power."  Hopkins  speaks  of  "utter  inability  to  obey  the 
law  of  God,  yea,  utter  impossibility." 

Hodge,  Syst.  Theol.,  2 :  257-277—  "  Inability  consists,  not  in  the  loss  of  any  faculty  of 
the  soul,  nor  in  the  loss  of  free  agency,  for  the  sinner  determines  his  own  acts,  nor  in 
mere  disinclination  to  what  is  good.  It  arises  from  want  of  spiritual  discernment,  and 
hence  want  of  proper  affections.  Inability  belongs  only  to  the  things  of  the  Spirit. 
AVhat  man  cannot  do  is  to  repent,  believe,  regenerate  himself.  He  cannot  put  forth 
any  act  which  merits  the  approbation  of  God.  Sin  cleaves  to  all  he  does,  and  from  its 
dominion  he  cannot  free  himself.  The  distinction  between  natural  and  moral  ability  is 
of  no  value.  Shall  we  say  that  the  uneducated  man  can  understand  and  appreciate  the 
Iliad,  because  he  has  all  the  faculties  that  the  scholar  has?  Shall  we  say  that  man  can 
love  God,  if  he  will  ?  This  is  false,  if  will  means  volition.  It  is  a  truism,  if  will  means 
affection.  The  Scriptures  never  thus  address  men  and  tell  them  that  they  have  power 
to  do  all  that  God  requires.  It  is  dangerous  to  teach  a  man  this,  for  until  a  man  feels 
that  he  can  do  nothing,  God  never  saves  him.  Inability  is  involved  in  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin ;  in  the  necessity  of  the  Spirit's  influence  in  regeneration.  Inability  is  con- 
sistent with  obligation,  when  inability  ai'ises  from  sin  and  is  removed  by  the  removal 
of  sin." 

Shedd,  Dogm.  Theol.,  2 :  213-357,  and  in  South  Church  Sermons,  33-59  —  "  The  origin  of 
this  helplessness  lies,  not  in  creation,  but  in  sin.  God  can  command  the  ten  talents  or 
the  five  which  he  originally  committed  to  us,  together  with  a  diligent  and  faithful 
improvement  of  them.  Because  the  servant  has  lost  the  talents,  is  he  discharged  from 
obligation  to  return  them  with  interest?  Sin  contains  in  itself  the  element  of  servi- 
tude. In  the  very  act  of  transgressing  the  law  of  God,  there  is  a  refiex  action  of  the 
human  will  upon  itself,  whereby  it  becomes  less  able  than  before  to  keep  that  law. 
Sin  is  the  suicidal  action  of  the  human  will.  To  do  wrong  destroys  the  power  to  do 
right.  Total  depravity  carries  with  it  total  impotence.  The  voluntary  faculty  may  be 
ruined  from  within;  may  be  made  impotent  to  holiness,  by  its  own  action;  may  sur- 
render itself  to  appetite  and  selfishness  with  such  an  intensity  and  earnestness,  that  it 
becomes  unable  to  convert  itself  and  overcome  its  wrong  inclination."  See  Stevenson, 
Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde, —  noticed  in  Andover  Rev.,  June,  18S6  :  6G4.  We  can  merge 
ourselves  in  the  life  of  another  —  either  bad  or  good;  can  almost  transform  ourselves 
into  Satan  or  into  Christ,  so  as  to  say  with  Paul,  in  Gal.  2  :  20—  "it  is  no  longer  I  that  live,  but 
Christ  liveth  in  me  "  ;  or  be  minions  of  "  the  spirit  that  now  worketh  in  the  sons  of  disobedience "  (Eph.  2:2). 
But  if  we  j'ield  ourselves  to  the  influence  of  Satan,  the  recovery  of  our  true  personality 
becomes  increasingly  difficult,  and  at  last  impossible. 
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There  is  nothing  in  literature  sadder  or  more  signifleant  than  the  self-bewailing  of 
Charles  Lamb,  the  gentle  Elia,  who  writes  in  his  Last  Essaj's,  314  —  "  Could  the  youth  to 
whom  the  flavor  of  the  first  wine  is  delicious  as  the  opening  scenes  of  life  or  the  enter- 
ing of  some  newly  discovered  paradise,  look  into  my  desolation,  and  be  made  to  under- 
stand what  a  dreary  thing  it  is  when  he  shall  feel  himself  going  down  a  precipice  with 
open  eyes  and  a  passive  will ;  to  see  his  destruction,  and  have  no  power  to  stop  it ;  to 
see  all  goodness  emptied  out  of  him,  and  yet  not  be  able  to  forget  a  time  when  it  was 
otherwise ;  to  bear  about  the  piteous  spectacle  of  his  own  ruin,  —  could  he  see  my 
fevered  eye,  fevci'ed  with  the  last  night's  drinking,  and  feverishly  looking  for  to-night's 
repetition  of  the  folly ;  could  he  but  feel  the  body  of  this  death  out  of  which  I  cry  hourly, 
with  feebler  outcry,  to  be  delivered,  it  were  enough  to  make  him  dash  the  sparkling 
beverage  to  the  earth,  in  all  the  pride  of  its  mantUng  temptation." 

For  the  Arminian  '  gi-acious  abilit j%'  see  Raymond,  Syst.  Theol.,  2 :  130 ;  McClintock  & 
Strong,  Cyclopicdia,  10 :  'J'JO.  Per  contra,  see  Calvin,  Institutes,  bk.  3,  chap.  3  (1 :  383 ) ; 
Edwards,  Works,  2:464  (Grig.  Sin,  3:1);  Bennet  Tyler,  Works,  73;  Baird,  Elohira 
Revealed,  523-528;  Cunningham,  Hist.  Theology,  1:507-639;  Turretin,  10:4:19;  A.  A. 
Hodge,  Outlines  of  Theology,  360-209;  Thornwell,  Theology,  1:394-399;  Alexander, 
Moral  Science,  89-208;  I'rinceton  Essays,  1:224-239;  Richards,  Lectures  on  Theology. 
On  real  as  distinguished  from  formal  freedom,  see  Julius  Miiller,  Doct.  Sin,  3:1-225. 
On  Augustine's  lineamenta  cxtrcma  (of  the  divine  image  in  man ),  see  Wiggers,  Augus- 
tinism  and  Pelagianism,  119,  note.  See  also  art.  by  A.  H.  Strong,  on  Modified  Calvinism, 
or  Remaindei-s  of  Fi-eedom  in  Man,  in  Bap.  Rev.,  1883:319-343;  and  reprinted  in  the 
author's  Pliilosophy  and  Religion,  114-128. 

n.    GuhjT. 

1.     Nature  of  cjuilt. 

By  guilt  we  mean  desert  of  punisliment,  or  obligation  to  render  satis- 
faction to  God's  justice  for  self-determined  violation  of  law.  There  is  a 
reaction  of  holiness  against  sin,  Avhich  the  Scriptui-e  denominates  "the 
wi-ath  of  God  "  (  Eom.  1  :  18  ).  Sin  is  in  us,  either  as  act  or  state  ;  God's 
punitive  righteousness  is  over  agaiust  the  sinner,  as  something  to  be  feared; 
guilt  is  a  relation  of  the  sinner  to  that  righteousness,  namely,  the  sinner's 
desert  of  punishment. 

Guilt  is  related  to  sin  as  the  burnt  spot  to  the  blaze.  Schiller,  Die  Braut  von  Messina : 
"Das  Leben  ist  der  G liter  hiJchstes  nicht;  Dcr  Uebel  griisstes  aber  ist  die  Schuld  " 
— "  Life  is  not  the  highest  of  possessions ;  the  greatest  of  ills,  however,  is  guilt.'* 
Delitzsch:  "Die  Schamriithe  ist  die  Abendrothe  der  untergegangenen  Sonne  der 
ui-spriinglichen  Gerechtigkeit  "— "  The  blush  of  shame  is  the  evening  red  after  the  sun 
of  original  righteousness  has  gone  down."  E.  G.  Robinson :  "  Pangs  of  conscience  do 
not  arise  from  the  fear  of  penalty,  — they  are  the  penalty  itself."  See  chapter  on  Fig- 
leaves,  in  Mcllvaine,  Wisdom  of  Holy  Scripture,  143-154 —  "  Spiritual  shame  for  sin 
sought  an  outward  symbol,  and  found  it  in  the  nakedness  of  the  lower  parts  of  the 
body." 

The  following  remarks  may  serve  both  for  proof  and  for  explanation  : 
A.  GuUt  is  incurred  only  through  self-determined  transgression  either 
on  the  part  of  man's  nature  or  person.  We  are  guilty  only  of  that  sin 
which  we  have  originated  or  have  had  part  in  originating.  Guilt  is  not, 
therefore,  mere  liability  to  ijunishmcnt,  without  participation  in  the  trans- 
gression for  wldch  the  punishment  is  inflicted, —  in  other  words,  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  constructive  guUt  under  the  divine  government.  We  are 
accounted  guilty  only  for  what  we  have  done,  either  personally  or  in  our 
first  parents,  and  for  what  we  are,  in  consequence  of  such  doing, 

Ez.  18  :  20  —  "  the  son  shall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father  "  =,  as  Calvin  says  ( Com.  in  loco ) :  "  The 
son  shall  not  bear  the  father's  iuitiuity,  since  he  shall  receive  the  reward  due  to  himself, 
and  shall  bear  his  own  bui'den.  .  .  .  All  are  guilty  through  their  own  fault.  .  .  .  Every 
one  perishes  through  his  own  iniquity."    In  other  words,  the  whole  i"ace  fell  in  Adam, 
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and  is  punished  for  its  own  sin  in  him,  not  for  the  sins  of  immediate  ancestors,  nor  for 
the  sin  of  Adam  as  a  person  foreign  to  us.  John  9:3  —  "  Neither  did  this  man  sin,  nor  his  parents  " 
( that  he  should  be  born  blind )  =  Do  not  attribute  to  any  special  later  sin  what  is  a  con- 
sequence of  the  sin  of  the  race  —  the  first  sin  which  "  brought  death  into  the  world,  and 
all  our  woe."    Shedd,  Dogm.  Theol.,  2 :  195-313. 

B.  Guilt  is  an  objective  result  of  siu,  and  is  not  to  be  confounded  witli 
subjective  pollution,  oi*  dei^ravity.  Every  sin,  -whetlier  of  nature  or  per- 
son, is  an  offense  against  God  (Ps.  51  :  4r-6),  an  act  or  state  of  ojjposition 
to  his  will,  wbich  lias  for  its  effect  God's  personal  wratli  (  Ps.  7:11;  John 
3  :  18,  36  ),  and  wbich  must  be  expiated  either  by  punishment  or  by  atone- 
ment (  Heb.  9  :  22 ).  Not  only  does  sin,  as  unlikeness  to  the  divine  iDurity, 
involve  2^ollutlon, —  it  also,  as  antagonism  to  God's  holy  will,  involves  guilt. 
This  giiilt,  or  obligation  to  satisfy  the  outraged  holiness  of  God,  is  explained 
in  the  New  Testament  by  the  terms  "  debtor  "  and  "  debt "  (  Mat.  6:12; 
Luke  13  :  4  ;  Mat.  5  :  21  ;  Eom.  3  :  19  ;  6  :  23  ;  Eph.  2:3).  Since  guilt, 
the  objective  result  of  sin,  is  entirely  distinct  from  depravity,  the  subjective 
result,  human  nature  may,  as  in  Christ,  have  the  guilt  "without  the  deprav- 
ity (  2  Cor.  5  :  21 ),  or  may,  as  in  the  Christian,  have  the  depravity  without 
the  guUt  ( 1  John  1  :  7,  8 ). 

Ps.  51 :  4-6 —  "  Against  thee,  thee  only,  have  I  sinned,  And  done  that  which  is  evil  in  thy  sight ;  That  thou  may  est  be 
justified  when  thou  speakest,  And  be  clear  when  thou  judgest  "  ;  7  :  11 —  "God  is  a  righteous  judge.  Yea,  a  God  that  hath 
indignation  every  day  "  ;  John  3  :  18  —  "  he  that  believeth  not  hath  been  judged  already  "  ;  36  —  "  he  that  obeyetk  not 
the  Son  shall  not  see  life,  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him  "  ;  Heb.  9  :  23  — "  apart  from  shedding  of  blood  there  is 
no  remission";  Mat.  6  :  12  —  "debts";  Luke  13  :  4  —  "offenders"  (marg.  "debtors"  );  Mat. 5  :  21  — "shall  be  in 
danger  of  [  exposed  to  ]  the  judgment "  ;  Rom.  3  :  19  —  "  that  ....  all  the  world  may  be  brought  under  the 
judgment  of  God  ";  6  :  23  —  "  the  wages  of  sin  is  death  "=  death  is  sin's  Goscrt;  Eph.  2  :  3  —  "by  nature 
children  of  wrath  "  ;  2  Cor.  5  :  21  —  "  Him  who  knew  no  sin  he  made  to  be  sin  on  our  behalf"  ;  1  John  1  :  7,  8  —  "the 
blood  of  Jesus  his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.  [  Yet  ]  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the 
truth  is  not  in  us." 

Sin  brings  in  its  train  not  only  depravity  but  guUt,  not  only  macula  but  reatus.  Script- 
ure sets  forth  the  pollution  of  sin  by  its  similies  of  "  a  cage  of  unclean  birds"  and  of 
"  wounds,  bruises,  and  putrefying  sores  " ;  by  leprosy  and  Levitical  uncleanness,  under 
the  old  dispensation ;  by  death  and  the  corruption  of  the  grave,  under  both  the  old  and 
the  new.  But  Scripture  sets  forth  the  Quilt  of  siu,  with  equal  vividness,  in  the  fear  of 
Cain  and  in  the  remorse  of  Judas.  The  revulsion  of  God's  holiness  from  sin,  and  its 
demand  for  satisfaction,  are  reflected  in  the  shame  and  remorse  of  every  awakened 
conscience.  There  is  an  instinctive  feeling  in  the  sinner's  heart  that  sin  will  be  pun- 
ished, and  ought  to  be  punished.  But  the  Holy  Spirit  makes  this  need  of  reparation  so 
deeply  felt  that  the  soul  has  no  rest  until  its  debt  is  paid.  The  offending  church  mem- 
ber who  is  truly  penitent  loves  the  law  and  the  church  which  excludes  him,  and  would 
not  think  it  faithful  if  it  did  not.  So  Jesus,  when  laden  with  the  guilt  of  the  race, 
pressed  forward  to  the  cross,  saying:  "I  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptiEed  with;  and  how  am  I  straitened  till 
it  be  accomplished  I "  ( Luke  12  :  50  ;  Mark  10  :  32 ). 

All  sin  involves  guilt,  and  the  sinful  soul  itself  demands  penalty,  so  that  all  wUl  ulti- 
mately go  where  they  most  desire  to  be.  All  the  great  masters  in  literature  have  recog- 
nized this.  The  inextinguishable  thirst  for  reparation  constitutes  the  very  essence  of 
tragedy.  The  Greek  tragedians  are  full  of  it,  and  Shakespeare  is  its  most  impressive 
teacher :  Measure  for  Measure,  5:1  —  "I  am  sorry  that  such  sorrow  I  procure,  And  so 
deep  sticks  it  in  my  penitent  heart  That  I  crave  death  more  willingly  than  mercy ;  'T  is 
my  deserving,  and  I  do  entreat  it "  ;  CjTiibeline,  5:4  —  "  and  so,  great  Powers,  If  you 
will  take  this  audit,  take  this  life.  And  cancel  these  cold  bonds !  .  .  .  .  Desired,  more 
than  constrained,  to  satisfy,  ....  take  No  stricter  render  of  me  than  my  all  "  ;  that  is, 
settle  the  account  with  me  by  taking  my  life,  for  nothing  less  than  that  will  pay  my 
debt.  And  later  writers  foUow  Shakespeare,  Marguerite,  in  Goethe's  Faust,  fainting 
in  the  great  cathedral  under  the  solemn  reverberations  of  the  Dies  Irte ;  Dimmesdale, 
in  Hawthorne's  Scarlet  Letter,  putting  himself  side  by  side  with  Hester  Prj'nne,  his 
victim,  in  her  place  of  obloquy ;  Bulwer's  Eugene  Aram,  coming  forward,  though 
unsuspected,  to  confess  the  murder  he  had  committed,  all  these  are  illustrations  of  the 
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inner  impulse  that  moves  even  a  sinful  soul  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  justice  upon  it. 
See  A.  H.  Strong,  Philosophy  and  Religion,  315,  316.  On  Hawthorne,  see  Hutton, 
Essays,  2  :  370-416  —  "  In  the  Scarlet  Letter,  the  minister  gains  fresh  reverence  and  pop- 
ularity as  the  very  fruit  of  the  passionate  anguish  with  which  his  heart  is  consumed. 
Frantic  with  the  stings  of  unacknowledged  guilt,  he  is  yet  taught  by  these  very  stings 
to  understand  the  hearts  and  stir  the  consciences  of  others."  See  also  Dinsmore, 
Atonement  in  Literature  and  Life. 

Nor  are  such  scenes  confined  to  the  pages  of  romance.  In  a  recent  trial  at  Syracuse, 
Earl,  the  wife-murderer,  thanked  the  jury  that  had  convicted  him ;  declared  the  verdict 
just ;  begged  that  no  one  would  interfere  to  stay  the  course  of  justice ;  said  that  the 
greatest  blessing  that  could  be  conferred  on  him  would  be  to  let  him  suffer  the  penalty 
of  his  crime.  In  Plattsburg,  at  the  close  of  another  triiil  in  which  the  accused  was  a 
life-con^^ct  who  had  struck  down  a  fellow-convict  with  an  axe,  the  jury,  after  being 
out  two  hours,  came  in  to  ask  theJudge  to  explain  the  difference  betweenmurderinthe 
first  and  second  degree.  Suddenly  the  prisoner  rose  and  said :  "  This  was  not  a  murder 
in  the  second  degree.  It  was  a  deliberate  and  premeditated  murder.  I  know  that  x 
have  done  wrong,  that  I  ought  to  confess  the  truth,  and  that  I  ought  to  be  hanged." 
This  left  the  jury  nothing  to  do  but  render  their  verdict,  and  the  Judge  sentenced  the 
murderer  to  be  hanged,  as  he  confessed  he  deserved  to  be.  In  1891,  Lars  Ostendahl,  the 
most  famous  preacher  of  Norway,  startled  his  hearers  by  publicly  confessing  that  he 
had  been  guilty  of  immorality,  and  that  he  could  no  longer  retain  his  pastorate.  He 
begged  his  people  for  the  sake  of  Christ  to  forgive  him  and  not  to  desert  the  poor  in  his 
asylums.    He  was  not  only  preacher,  but  also  head  of  a  great  philanthropic  work. 

Such  is  the  movement  and  demand  of  the  enlightened  conscience.  The  lack  of  con- 
viction that  crime  ought  to  be  punished  is  one  of  the  most  certain  signs  of  moral  decay 
in  either  the  individual  or  the  nation  (Ps.  97: 10  — "Ye  that  love  the  Lord,  hate  evil"  ;  149:6  — "Let 
toe  high  praises  of  God  be  in  their  mouth,  And  a  two-edged  sword  in  their  hand"  —  to  execute  God's  judg- 
ment upon  iniquity ). 

This  relation  of  sin  to  God  shows  us  how  Christ  is  "made  sin  on  our  behalf"  (2  Cor.  5:21). 
Since  Christ  is  the  immanent  God,  he  is  also  essential  humanity,  the  universal  man,  the 
life  of  the  race.  All  the  nerves  and  sensibilities  of  humanity  meet  in  him.  He  is  the 
central  brain  to  which  and  through  which  all  ideas  must  pass.  He  is  the  central  heart 
to  which  and  through  which  all  pains  must  be  communicated.  You  cannot  telephone 
to  your  friend  across  the  townwithout  first  ringing  up  the  central  office.  You  cannot 
injure  your  neighbor  without  first  injuring  Christ.  Each  one  of  us  can  say  of  him  : 
"Against  thee,  thee  only,  have  I  sinned"  (Ps.  51 :  4).  Because  of  his  central  and  all-inclusive 
humanity,  Christ  can  feel  all  the  pangs  of  shame  and  suffering  which  rightfully 
belong  tosinners,  but  which  they  cannot  feel,  because  their  sin  has  stupefied  and  dead- 
ened them.  The  Messiah,  if  he  be  truly  man,  must  be  a  suffering  Messiah.  For  the 
very  reason  oi"  his  humanity  he  must  bear  in  his  own  person  all  the  guilt  of  humanity 
and  must  be  "the  Lamb  of  God  who"  takes,  and  so  "takesaway,  the  sin  of  the  world"  (Johnl :  29). 

Guilt  and  depravity  are  not  only  distinguishable  in  thought,— they  are  also  separable 
in  fact.  The  convicted  mui'derer  might  repent  and  become  pure,  yet  he  might  still  be 
under  obligation  to  suffer  the  punishment  of  bis  crime.  The  Christian  is  freed  from 
guilt  (  Rom.  8:1),  but  he  is  not  yet  freed  from  depravity  ( Rom.  7 :  23 ).  Christ,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  under  obligation  to  suffer  (Luke  24:  26;  Acts 3: 18;  26:23),  while  yet  he  was 
without  sin  (Heb.  7:26).  In  the  book  entitled  Modern  Religicms  Thought,  3-39,  It.  J. 
Campbell  has  an  essay  on  The  Atonement,  with  which,  apart  from  its  view  as  to  the 
origin  of  moral  evil  in  God,  we  are  in  substantial  agreement.  He  holds  that  "  to  relieve 
men  from  their  sense  of  guilt,  objective  atonement  is  necessary,"  — we  would  say  :  to 
relieve  men  from  guilt  itself —  the  obligation  to  suffer.  "  If  Christ  be  the  eternal  Son 
of  God,  that  side  of  the  divine  nature  which  has  gone  forth  in  creation,  if  he  contains 
humanitj'  and  is  present  in  every  article  and  act  of  human  experience,  then  he  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  existence  of  the  primordial  evil.  .  .  .  He  and  only  he  can  sever  the 
entail  between  man  and  his  responsibility  for  personal  sin.  Christ  has  not  sinned  in 
man,  but  he  takes  responsibility  for  that  experience  of  evil  into  which  humanity  is 
born,  and  the  yielding  to  which  constitutes  sin.  He  goes  forth  to  suffer,  and  actually 
does  suffer,  in  man.  The  eternal  Son  in  whom  humanity  is  contained  is  therefore  a  suf- 
ferer since  creation  began.  This  mysterious  passion  of  Deity  must  continue  until 
redemption  is  consummated  and  humanity  restored  to  God.  Thus  every  consequence 
of  human  ill  is  felt  in  the  experience  of  Christ.  Thus  Christ  not  only  assumes  the  guilt 
but  bears  the  punishment  of  every  human  soul."  We  claim  however  that  the  neces- 
sity of  this  suffering  lies,  not  in  the  needs  of  man,  but  in  the  holiness  of  God. 
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C.  Giiilt,  moreover,  as  an  objective  result  of  sin,  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  subjective  consciousness  of  guilt  ( Lev.  5:17).  In  the  condem- 
nation of  conscience,  God's  condemnation  partially  and  prophetically  mani- 
fests itself  ( 1  John  3  :  20  ).  But  guUt  is  primarily  a  relation  to  God,  and 
only  secondarily  a  relation  to  conscience.  Progress  in  sin  is  marked  by 
diminished  sensitiveness  of  moral  insight  and  feehng.  As  "  the  greatest  of 
sins  is  to  be  conscious  of  none,"  so  guilt  may  be  gi-eat,  just  in  proportion 
to  the  absence  of  consciousness  of  it  ( Ps.  19  :  12  ;  51  :  6  ;  Eph.  4  :  18,  19 
—  a7v?/2.yr/ii6rtc  ).  There  is  no  evidence,  however,  that  the  voice  of  conscience 
can  be  completely  or  finally  silenced.  The  time  for  reijentance  may  i^ass, 
but  not  the  time  for  remorse.  ProgTCSs  in  holiness,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
marked  by  increasing  ai^prehension  of  the  depth  and  extent  of  our  sinful- 
ness, while  with  this  apprehension  is  combined,  in  a  normal  Christian  expe- 
rience, the  assurance  that  the  guilt  of  oiu"  sin  has  been  taken,  and  taken 
away,  by  Christ  (John  1  :  29  ). 

lev.  5 :  17  — "  And  if  any  one  sin,  and  do  any  of  the  things  which  Jehovah  hath  commanded  not  to  be  done ;  though  ho 
Jtaew  it  not,  yet  is  he  guilty,  and  shall  bear  his  iniquity  "  ;  1  John  3  :  20  —  "  because  if  our  heart  condemn  us,  God  is 
greater  than  our  heart,  and  Icnoweth  all  things  "  ;  Ps.  19  :  12  —  "  Who  can  discern  his  errors  ?  Clear  thou  me  from  hid- 
den faults  " ;  51 :  6  —  "  Behold,  thou  desirest  truth  in  the  inward  parts ;  And  in  the  hidden  part  thou  wilt  make  me  to 
know  wisdom  ";  Eph.  4  :  18, 19  —  "darkened  in  their  understanding  ....  being  past  feeling ";  John  1 :  29  — 
"  Behold,  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  [  marg.  'beareth  '  ]  the  sin  of  the  world." 

Plato,  Republic,  1 :330 — "When  death  approaches,  cares  and  alai*ms  awake,  espe- 
cially the  fear  of  hell  and  its  punishments."  Cicero,  De  Divin.,  1 :  30  —  "Then  comes 
I'omorse  for  evil  deeds."  Persius,  Satire 3  —  "His  vice  bennmbs  him;  his  fibre  has 
become  fat ;  he  is  conscious  of  no  fault ;  he  knows  not  the  loss  he  suffei-s ;  he  is  so  far 
sunk,  that  there  is  not  even  a  bubble  on  the  surface  of  the  deep."  Shakespeare,  Ham- 
let, 3:1  —  "  Thus  conscience  doth  make  cowards  of  us  all "  ;  4:5 — "To  my  sick  soul,  as 
sin's  true  nature  is.  Each  toy  seems  prologue  to  some  great  amiss;  So  fuU  of  artless 
jealousy  is  guilt,  It  spills  itself  in  fearing  to  be  spilt "  ;  Richard  III,  5  :  3  —  "  O  coward 
conscience,  how  thou  dost  afflict  me !  .  .  .  My  conscience  hath  a  thousand  several 
tongues,  and  every  tongue  brings  in  a  sevei-al  tale,  And  every  tale  condemns  me  for  a 
villain";  Tempest,  3:3  — "All  three  of  them  are  desperate;  their  great  guilt,  Like 
poison  given  to  work  a  great  time  after,  Now  'gins  to  bite  the  spirits  " ;  Ant.  and  Cleop., 
3  :  9  —  "  When  we  in  our  viciousuess  grow  hard  (O  misery  on  't ! )  the  wise  gods  seel 
our  eyes ;  In  our  own  filth  drop  our  clear  judgments ;  make  us  Adore  our  errors  ;  laugh 
at  us,  while  we  strut  To  our  confusion." 

Dr.  Shedd  said  once  to  a  graduating  class  of  young  theologians :  "  Would  that  upon 
the  naked,  palpitating  heart  of  each  one  of  you  might  be  laid  one  redhot  coal  of  God 
A  Imighty's  wrath ! "  Yes,  we  add,  if  only  that  redhot  coal  might  be  quenched  by  one  red 
drop  of  Christ's  atoning  blood.  Dr.  H.  E.  Robins :  "To  the  convicted  sinner  a  merely 
external  liell  would  be  a  cooling  flame,  compared  with  the  agony  of  his  remorse." 
John  Milton  represents  Satan  as  saying:  "Which  way  I  fly  is  hell;  mj'self  am  hell." 
James  Martineau,  Life  by  Jackson,  190  —  "It  is  of  the  essence  of  guilty  declension  to 
administer  its  own  anEesthetics."  But  this  deadening  of  conscience  cannot  last  alwas's. 
Conscience  is  a  mirror  of  God's  holiness.  We  may  cover  the  mirror  with  the  veil  of 
this  world's  diversions  and  deceits.  AVlien  the  veil  is  removed,  and  conscience  again 
reflects  the  sunlike  purity  of  God's  demands,  we  arc  visited  with  self-loathing  and  self- 
contempt.  John  Caird,  Fund.  Ideas,  3  :  25  —  "  Though  it  may  cast  off  every  other  ves- 
tige of  its  divine  origin,  our  natui-e  retains  at  least  this  one  terrible  prerogative  of  it, 
the  capacity  of  preying  on  itself."  Lyttelton  in  Lux  Mundi,  377  —  "  The  common  fal- 
lacy that  a  self-indulgent  sinner  is  no  one's  enemy  but  his  own  would,  wei-e  It  true, 
involve  the  further  inference  that  such  a  sinner  would  not  feel  himself  guilty."  If 
any  dislike  the  doctrine  of  guilt,  let  them  remember  that  without  wrath  there  is  no 
pardon,  without  guilt  no  forgiveness.  See,  on  the  nature  of  guilt,  Julius  Miillcr,  Doct. 
Sin,  1 :  193-3()7 ;  Marteusen,  Cliristian  Dogmatics,  203-209 ;  Thomasius,  Christi  Person  und 
Werk,  1:3415;  Raird,  Elohim  Revealed,  461-473;  Delltzsch,  Bib.  Psychologic,  121-148 ; 
Thornwell,  Theology,  1 :  400-424. 
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2.    Degrees  of  guilt. 

The  Scriptures  recognize  diflferent  degrees  of  guilt  as  attaching  to  differ- 
ent kinds  of  sin.  The  variety  of  sacrifices  under  the  Mosaic  law,  and  the 
variety  of  awards  in  the  judgment,  are  to  be  explained  upon  this  principle. 

Luke  12 :  47,  48 — "shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes  .  .  .  shall  be  beaten  with  few  stripes"  ;  Rom.  2:6 —  "  who 
will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  works."  See  also  John  19  :  11  —  "  he  that  delirered  me  unto  thee  hath 
greater  sin"  ;  Heb.  2  :  2,  3 — if  "every  transgression  ....  received  a  just  recompense  of  reward;  how  shall  we 
escape,  if  we  neglect  so  great  a  salvation  ?  "  10  :  28,  29  —  "A  man  that  hath  set  at  nought  Moses'  law  dieth  without  com- 
passion on  the  word  of  two  or  three  witnesses :  of  how  mnch  sorer  punishment,  think  ye,  shall  he  be  judged  worthy,  who 
hath  trodden  under  foot  the  Son  of  God  ?  " 

Casuistry,  however,  has  drawn  many  distinctions  which  lack  Scriptural 
foundation.  Such  is  the  distiuction  between  venial  sins  and  mortal  sins  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church, —  every  sin  uupardoned  being  mortal,  and  all 
sins  being  venial,  since  Christ  has  died  for  all.  Nor  is  the  common  distinc- 
tion between  sins  of  omission  and  sins  of  commission  more  vaHd,  since  the 
very  omission  is  an  act  of  commission. 

Mat.  25  :  45  —  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  unto  one  of  these  least" ;  James  4  :  17 —  "To  him  therefore  that  knoweth 
to  do  good,  and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin."  John  Ruskin :  "  The  condemnation  given  from  the 
Judgment  Throne  —  most  solemnly  described  —  is  for  all  the'undonos'  and  not  the 
'dones.' People  are  perpetually  afraid  of  doing- wrong  ;  l)ut  unless  theyai'e  doing  its 
reverse  energetically,  they  do  it  all  day  long,  and  the  degree  does  not  matter."  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  proceeds  upon  the  suijjjosition  that  she  can  determine  the  pre- 
cise maUgnity  of  every  offence,  and  assign  its  proper  penance  at  the  confessional. 
Thomwell,  Theology,  1 :  424-441,  says  that  "all  sins  are  venial  but  one  — for  there  is  a 
sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,"  yet  "  not  one  is  venial  in  itself — for  the  least  proceeds 
from  an  apostate  state  and  nature."  We  shall  see,  however,  that  the  hindrance  to  par- 
don, in  the  case  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  subjective  rather  than  objective. 

J.  Spencer  Kennard :  "  Roman  Catholicism  in  Italy  presents  the  spectacle  of  the 
authoritative  representatives  and  teachers  of  morals  and  religion  themselves  living  in 
all  forms  of  deceit,  corruption,  and  tyranny ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  discriminating 
between  venial  and  mortal  sin,  classing  as  venial  sins  lying,  fraud,  fornication,  marital 
infidelity,  and  even  murder,  all  of  which  may  be  atoned  for  and  forgiven  or  even  per- 
mitted by  the  mere  payment  of  money ;  and  at  the  same  time  classing  as  mortal  sins 
disrespect  and  disobedience  to  the  church." 

The  following  distinctions  are  indicated  in  Scriptui-e  as  involving  tliffer- 
ent  degrees  of  guilt : 

A.     Sin  of  natiu'e,  and  jiersonal  transgression. 

Sin  of  nature  involves  guilt,  yet  there  is  greater  guUt  when  this  sin  of 
nature  reiisscrts  itself  in  personal  transgression ;  for,  while  this  latter 
includes  in  itself  the  former,  it  also  adds  to  the  former  a  new  element, 
namely,  the  conscioias  exercise  of  the  individual  and  personal  will,  by  virtue 
of  which  a  new  decision  is  made  against  God,  special  evU  habit  is  induced, 
and  the  total  coudition  of  the  soid  is  made  more  depraved.  Although  we 
have  emphasized  the  guilt  of  inborn  sin,  because  this  truth  is  most  con- 
tested, it  is  to  be  remembered  that  men  reach  a  conviction  of  theii'  native 
depravity  only  through  a  conviction  of  their  personal  transgressions.  Tor 
tills  reason,  by  far  the  larger  j)art  of  otir  preaching  upon  sin  should  con- 
sist in  apphcations  of  the  law  of  God  to  the  acts  and  dispositions  of  men's 
lives. 

Mat.  19 :  14  — "  to  such  beloi^eth  the  kingdom  of  heaven  "=  relative  innocence  of  childhood ;  23  :  32  — 
"  Fill  ye  up  then  the  measure  of  your  fathers  "  =  personal  transgression  added  to  inhe  rited  depra^nty . 
In  preaching,  we  should  first  treat  individual  transgressions,  and  thence  proceed  to 
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heart-sin,  and  raco-sin.  Man  is  not  wholly  a  spontaneous  development  of  inborn  ten- 
dencies, a  manifestation  of  original  sin.  Motives  do  not  determine  but  they  persuade 
the  will,  and  everj-  man  is  guilty  of  conscious  personal  transgressions  which  may,  with 
the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  brought  under  the  condemning  judgment  of  conscience. 
Birks,  Difficulties  of  Belief,  169-174 — "  Original  sin  does  not  do  away  with  the  signifi- 
cance of  personal  transgression.  Adam  was  pardoned ;  but  some  of  his  descendants  are 
unpardonable.  The  second  death  is  referred,  in  Scriptui-e,  to  our  own  personal  guilt." 
This  is  not  to  say  that  original  sin  does  not  involve  as  great  sin  as  that  of  Adam  in 
the  first  transgression,  for  original  sin  is  the  sin  of  the  first  transgression ;  it  is  only  to 
say  that  personal  transgression  is  original  sin  plus  the  conscious  ratification  of  Adam's 
act  by  the  individual.  "  We  are  guilty  for  what  we  ai-e,  as  much  as  for  what  we  do. 
Oursiuisnot  simply  the  sum  total  of  all  our  sins.  There  is  asiiifuliuss  whichis  the 
common  denominator  of  all  our  sins."  It  is  customary  to  speak  lightly  of  original  sin, 
as  if  pei'sonal  sins  were  all  for  which  man  is  accountable.  But  it  is  onlj^  in  the  light  of 
original  sin  that  pei-sonal  sins  can  be  explained.  Prov.  14 : 9,  marg.  — "Fools  make  a  mock  at  sin." 
Simon,  Keconcihation,  133 — " The  sinfulness  of  individual  men  varies;  the  sinfulness 
of  humanity  is  a  constant  quantity."  Robert  Browning,  Ferishtah's  Fancies :  "  Man 
lumps  his  kind  i'  the  mass.  God  singles  thence  unit  by  unit.  Thou  and  God  exist — 
So  think!  for  certain:  Think  the  mass  —  mankind — ^ Disparts,  disperses,  leaves  thyself 
alone  I  Ask  thy  lone  soul  what  laws  are  plain  to  thee,— Thou  and  no  other,  stand  or 
fall  by  them  1  That  is  the  part  for  thee." 

B.     Sins  of  ignorance,  and  sins  of  knowledge. 

Here  guilt  is  measiu'ed  by  the  degree  of  light  joossessed,  or  in  other  words, 
by  the  opi^ortuuities  of  knowledge  men  have  enjoyed,  and  the  powers  with 
which  they  have  been  naturally  endowed.  Genius  and  privilege  increase 
responsibility.  The  heathen  are  guilty,  l)ut  those  to  whom  the  oracles  of 
God  have  been  committed  are  more  guilty  than  they. 

Mat.  10 :  15 —  "more  tolerable  for  the  land  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  the  day  of  judgment,  than  for  that  city  "  ;  Luke 
12:  47,  48  —  "that  servant,  who  knew  his  Lord's  will  ....  shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes;  but  he  that  knew  not 
....  shall  be  beaten  with  few  stripes  "  ;  23 :  34 —  "Father,  forgive  them ;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do  "  =  com- 
plete knowledge  would  put  them  beyond  the  reach  of  forgiveness.  John  19: 11  —  "he that 
delivered  me  unto  thee  hath  greater  sin  "  ;  Acts  17:30  —  "  The  times  of  ignorance  therefore  God  overlooked  "  ;  Rom.  1 :  32 

—  "  who,  knowing  the  ordinance  of  God,  that  they  that  practise  such  things  are  worthy  of  death,  not  only  do  the  same, 
but  also  consent  with  them  that  practise  them  " ;  2:12  —  "  For  as  m?ny  as  have  sinned  without  the  law  shall  also  perish 
without  the  law :  and  as  many  as  have  sinned  under  the  law  shall  be  judged  by  the  law  "  ;  1  Tim.  1 :  13,  15,  16  —  "1 
obtained  mercy,  because  I  did  it  ignorantly  in  unbelief." 

Is.  42 :  19  — "  Who  is  blind  ....  as  Jehovah's  servant  ? "  It  was  the  Pharisees  whom  Jesus  warned 
of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  guilt  of  the  crucifixion  rested  on  Jews  rather 
than  on  Gentiles.  Apostate  Israel  was  more  guilty  than  the  pagans.  The  greatest 
sinners  of  the  present  day  may  be  in  Christendom,  not  in  heathendom.  Satan  was  an 
archangel ;  Judas  was  an  apostle ;  Alexander  Borgia  was  a  pope.  Jackson,  James 
Marti ueau,  363  —  "  Corruptio  optimi  pessima  est,  as  seen  in  a  drunken  Webster,  a  treach- 
erous Bacon,  a  licentious  Goethe."  Sir  Roger  de  Goverley  observed  that  none  but  men 
of  fine  parts  deserve  to  be  hanged.  Kaftan,  Dogmatik,  317  — "The  greater  sin  often 
involves  the  lesser  guilt;  the  lesser  sin  the  greater  guilt."  Robert  Browning,  The 
Ring  and  the  Book,  337  ( Pope,  1975 )  — "  There  's  a  new  tribunal  now  Higher  than  God's, 

—  the  educated  man's !  Nice  sense  of  honor  in  the  hiuuan  breast  Supersedes  here  the 
old  coarse  oracle  ! "  Dr.  H.  E.  Robins  holds  that  "  palliation  of  guilt  according  to  light 
is  not  possible  under  a  system  of  pure  law,  and  is  possible  only  because  the  probation  of 
the  sinner  is  a  probation  of  grace." 

C     Sins  of  infirmity,  and  sins  of  presumption. 

Here  the  guilt  is  measured  by  the  energy  of  the  evU  will.  Sin  may  be 
known  to  be  sin,  yet  may  be  committed  in  haste  or  weakness.  Though 
haste  and  weakness  constititte  a  i^alHation  of  the  offence  which  springs 
therefrom,  yet  they  are  themselves  sins,  as  revealing  an  unbelieving  and 
disordered  heart.  But  of  far  greater  guilt  are  those  presumptuous  choices 
of  evil  in  which  not  weakness,  but  strength  of  will,  is  manifest. 
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Ps.  19 :  12,  13  — "  Clear  thou  me  from  hidden  faults.  Keep  back  thy  servant  also  from  presumptuous  sins" ;  Is.  5  :  18 
— ■'  Woe  unto  them  that  draw  iniquity  with  cords  of  falsehood,  and  sia  as  it  were  with  a  cart-rope "  =  not  led  away 
insensibly  by  sin,  but  earnestly,  perseveringly,  and  wilfully  working-  away  at  it ;  Gal. 
6:1—"  overtaken  in  any  trespass  "  ;  1  Tim.  5  :  24  —  "  Some  men's  sins  are  evident,  going  before  unto  judgment ;  and 
some  men  also  they  follow  after  "  =  some  men's  sins  are  so  open,  that  they  act  as  officers  to  bring 
to  justice  those  who  commit  them ;  whilst  others  require  after-proof  (An.  Par.  Bible ). 
Luther  represents  one  of  the  former  class  as  saying  to  himself :  "  Esto  peccator,  et 
jiccca  fortiter."  On  sins  of  passion  and  of  reflection,  see  Bittinger,  in  Princeton  Rev., 
187:5 :  219. 

Micah  7  : 3,  igarg.  — "Both  hands  are  put  forth  for  evil,  to  do  it  diligently."  So  we  ought  to  do  good. 
"  My  art  is  my  life,"  said  Grisi,  the  prima  donna  of  the  opera,  *'  I  save  myself  all  day  for 
that  one  bound  upon  the  stage."  H.  Bonar :  "  Sin  worketh,— Let  me  work  too.  Busy 
as  sin,  my  work  I  ply.  Till  I  rest  in  the  rest  of  eternity."  Gei-man  criminal  law  distin- 
guishes between  intentional  homicide  without  deliberation,  and  intentional  homicide 
with  deliberation.  There  are  three  grades  of  sin  :  1.  Sins  of  ignorance,  like  Paul's  per- 
secuting ;  3.  sins  of  infirmity,  like  Peter's  denial ;  3.  sins  of  presumption,  like  David's 
murder  of  Uriah.  Sins  of  i)resumption  were  unpai'donable  under  the  Jewish  law ;  thej 
are  not  unpardonable  under  Christ. 

D.     Sill  of  incomplete,  and  sin  of  final,  obduracy. 

Here  the  guilt  is  measured,  not  by  the  objective  sufficiency  or  insuf- 
ficiency of  divine  grace,  but  by  the  degree  of  uureceptiveness  into  which 
sin  has  brought  the  soul.  As  the  only  sin  unto  death  which  is  described 
in  Scripture  is  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  here  consider  the  nature 
of  that  sin. 

Mat.  12 :  31  —  "Every  sin  and  blasphemy  shall  be  foi^iven  unto  men  ;  but  the  blasphemy  against  the  Spirit  shall  not 
be  forgiven  "  ;  32 — "  And  whosoever  shall  speak  a  word  against  the  Son  of  man,  it  shall  be  forgiven  him  ;  but  whosoever 
shall  speak  against  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him,  neither  in  this  world,  nor  in  that  which  is  to  come  "  ; 
Mark  3 :  29  — "  whosoever  shall  blaspheme  against  the  Holy  Spirit  hath  never  forgiveness,  but  is  guilty  of  an  eternal 
sin  "  ;  1  John  5 :  16, 17  —  "  If  any  man  see  his  brother  sinning  a  sin  not  unto  death,  he  shall  ask,  and  God  will  give  him 
life  for  them  that  sin  not  unto  death.  There  is  a  sin  unto  death  :  not  concerning  this  do  I  say  that  he  should  make 
request.  All  unrighteousness  is  sin :  and  there  is  a  sin  not  unto  death  "  ;  Heb.  10  :  26  —  "  if  we  sin  wilfully  after  that 
we  have  received  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  there  remaineth  no  more  a  sacrifice  for  sins,  but  a  certain  fearful  expectation 
of  judgment,  and  a  fierceness  of  fire  which  shall  devour  the  adversaries." 

Ritschl  holds  all  sin  that  conies  short  of  definitive  i-ejection  of  Christ  to  be  ignorance 
rather  than  sin,  and  to  be  the  ob.1ect  of  no  condemning  sentence.  This  is  to  make  the 
sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit  the  only  real  sin.  Conscience  and  Scripture  alike  contradict 
this  view.  There  is  much  incipient  hardening  of  the  heart  that  precedes  the  sin  of  final 
obduracy.  See  Denney,  Studies  in  Theology,  80.  The  composure  of  the  criminal  is  not 
aUways  a  sign  of  innocence.  S.  S.  Times,  April  13, 1903 :  300—"  Sensitiveness  of  conscience 
and  of  feeling,  and  responsiveness  of  countenance  and  bearing,  are  to  be  retained  by 
purity  of  life  and  freedom  from  transgression.  On  the  other  hand  composure  of  coun- 
tenance and  calmness  under  suspicion  and  accusation  are  likely  to  be  a  result  of  con- 
tinuance in  wrong  doing,  with  consecjuent  hardening  of  the  whole  moral  nature." 

Weismann,  Heredity,  3 : 8 — "  As  soon  as  any  organ  falls  into  disuse,  it  degenerates, 
and  finally  is  lost  altogether In  parasites  the  organs  of  sense  degenerate."  Mar- 
coni's wireless  telegraphy  requires  an  attuned  "receiver."  The  "transmitter"  sends 
out  countless  rays  into  space :  only  one  capable  of  corresponding  vibrations  can  under- 
stand them.  The  sinner  may  so  destroy  his  receptivity,  that  the  whole  universe  may 
be  uttering  God's  truth,  yet  he  be  unable  to  hear  a  word  of  it.  The  Outlook:  "  If  a 
man  should  put  out  his  eyes,  he  could  not  see  — notliing  could  make  him  see.  So  if  a 
man  should  by  obstinate  wickedness  destroy  his  power  to  believe  in  God's  forgiveness, 
he  would  be  in  a  hopeless  state.  Though  God  would  still  be  gracious,  the  man  could 
not  see  it,  and  so  could  not  take  God's  forgiveness  to  himself." 

The  sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit  is  nbt  to  be  regarded  simply  as  an  isolated 
act,  biit  also  as  the  external  symptom  of  a  heart  so  radically  and  finally  set 
against  God  that  no  power  which  God  can  consistently  use  will  ever  save 
it.  This  sin,  therefore,  can  be  only  the  culmination  of  a  long  course  of 
self-hardeniag  and  self-depraving.      He  who  has  committed  it  must  be 
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either  profoundly  indifferent  to  his  own  condition,  or  actively  and  bitterly 
hostile  to  God  ;  so  that  anxiety  or  fear  on  accomit  of  one's  condition  is 
evidence  that  it  has  not  been  committed.  The  sin  against  the  Holy  Si^u'it 
cannot  be  forgiven,  simply  because  the  soul  that  has  committed  it  has 
ceased  to  be  receptive  of  divine  influences,  even  when  those  influences  are 
exerted  in  the  utmost  strength  which  God  has  seen  fit  to  employ  in  his 
spiritual  administration. 

The  commission  of  tliis  sin  is  marked  by  a  loss  of  spiritual  sight ;  the  blind  fish  of  the 
Mammoth  Cave  left  lig-ht  for  darkness,  and  so  in  time  lost  their  eyes.  It  is  marked  by 
a  loss  of  religious  sensibility ;  the  sensitive-plant  loses  its  sensitiveness,  in  i5i-oportion  to 
the  frequency  with  which  it  is  touched.  It  is  marked  by  a  loss  of  power  to  will  the 
good  ;  "the  lava  hardens  after  it  has  broken  from  the  crater,  and  in  that  state  cannot 
return  to  its  source "( Van  Oosterzee ).  The  same  writer  also  remarks  (Dogmatics, 
2 :  428 ) :  "  Herod  Antipas,  after  earlier  doubt  and  slavishucss,  reached  such  deadness  as 
to  be  able  to  mock  the  Savior,  at  the  mention  of  whose  name  he  had  not  long  before 
trembled."  Julius  Mliller,  Doctrine  of  Sin,  2 :  425 —  "  It  is  not  that  divine  grace  is  abso- 
lutely refused  to  any  one  who  in  true  penitence  asks  forgiveness  of  this  sin ;  but  he  who 
commits  it  never  fulfills  the  subjective  conditions  upon  which  forgiveness  is  possible, 
because  the  aggravation  of  sin  to  this  ultimatum  destroys  in  him  all  susceptibility  of 
repentance.  The  way  of  return  to  God  is  closed  against  no  one  who  does  not  close  it 
against  himself."  Druramond,  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World,  97-120,  illustrates 
the  downward  progress  of  the  sinner  by  the  law  of  degeneration  in  the  vegetable  and 
animal  world :  pigeons,  roses,  strawl)erries,  all  tend  to  revert  to  the  primitive  and  wild 
type.    "  How  shall  we  escape,  if  we  neglect  so  great  a  salvation?"  (Heb.2:3). 

Shakespeare,  Macbeth, 3:5  —  "You  all  know  security  Is  mortals'  chiefest  enemy." 
Moulton,  Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatic  Artist,  90-124  —  "Richard  III  is  the  ideal  villain. 
Villainy  has  become  an  end  in  itself.  Richard  is  an  artist  in  villainy.  He  lacks  the 
emotions  naturally  attending  crime.  He  regards  villainy  with  the  intellectual  enthu- 
siasm of  the  artist.  His  villainy  is  ideal  in  its  success.  There  is  a  fascination  of  irresis- 
tibility in  him.  He  is  imperturbable  in  his  crime.  There  is  no  effort,  but  rather  humor, 
in  it ;  a  recklessness  which  suggests  boundless  resources ;  an  inspii-ation  which  excludes 
calculation.  Shakespeare  relieves  the  representation  from  the  charge  of  monstrosity 
by  turning  all  this  villainous  history  into  the  unconscious  development  of  Nemesis." 
See  also  A.  H.  Strong,  Great  Poets,  188-193.  Robert  Browning's  Guide,  in  The  Ring 
and  the  Book,  is  an  example  of  pure  hatred  of  the  good.  Guide  hates  Pompilia  for  her 
goodness,  and  declares  that,  if  he  catches  her  in  the  next  world,  he  will  murder  her 
there,  as  he  murdered  her  here. 

Alexander  VI,  the  father  of  Ctesar  and  Lucrezia  Borgia,  the  pope  of  cruelty  and 
lust,  wore  yet  to  the  day  of  his  death  the  look  of  unfailing  joyousness  and  geniality, 
yes,  of  even  retiring  sensitiveness  and  modesty.  No  fear  or  reproach  of  conscience 
seemed  to  throw  gloom  over  his  life,  as  in  the  cases  of  Tiberius  and  Louis  XI.  He 
believed  himself  under  the  special  protection  of  the  Virgin,  although  he  had  her 
painted  with  tlie  features  of  his  paramour,  Julia  Farnese.  He  ncvei-  scrupled  at  false 
witness,  adultery,  or  murder.  See  Gi'egorovius,  Lucrezia  Borgia,  294,  295.  Jeremy 
Taylor  thus  describes  the  progress  of  sin  in  the  sinner  :  "First  it  startles  him,  then  it 
becomes  pleasing,  then  delightful,  then  frequent,  then  habitual,  then  confirmed  ;  then 
the  man  is  impenitent,  then  obstinate,  then  resolved  never  to  repent,  then  damned." 

There  is  a  state  of  utter  insensibility  to  emotions  of  love  or  fear,  and  man  by  his  sin 
may  reach  that  state.  The  act  of  blasphemy  is  only  the  expression  of  a  hardened  or  a 
hateful  heart.    B.  H.  Payne  :  "The  calcium  flame  will  char  the  steel  wire  so  that  it  is 

no  longer  affected  by  the  magnet As  the  blazing  cinders  and  black  curling 

smoke  which  the  volcano  spews  from  its  rumbhng  throat  are  the  accumulation  of 
months  and  years,  so  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  a  thoughtless  expression  in 
a  moment  of  passion  or  rage,  but  the  giving  vent  to  a  state  of  heart  and  mind  abound- 
ing in  the  accumulations  of  weeks  and  months  of  opposition  to  the  gospel." 

Dr.  J.  P.  Thompson :  "The  unpardonable  sin  is  the  knowing,  wilful,  persistent,  con- 
temptuous, malignant  spurning  of  divine  truth  and  grace,  as  manifested  to  the  soul  by 
the  convincing  and  illuminating  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Dorner  says  that "  there- 
fore this  sin  does  not  belong  to  Old  Testament  times,  or  to  the  mere  revelation  of  law. 
It  implies  the  full  revelation  of  the  grace  in  Christ,  and  the  conscious  rejection  of  it  bS 
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a  soul  to  which  the  Spirit  has  made  it  manifest  (Acts  17 :  30 —  "  The  times  of  ignorance,  therefore, 
God  overlooked"  ;  Rom.  3 :  25  —  "the  passing  over  of  the  sins  done  aforetime"  )."  But  was  it  not  under  the 
Old  Testament  that  G  od  said  :  "  My  Spirit  shall  not  strive  with  man  forever  "  ( Gen.  6:3),  and  "  Ephraim 
is  joined  to  idols;  let  him  alone"  (Hosoa  4:17)?  The  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  is  a  sin  against 
grace,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  limited  to  New  Testament  times. 

It  is  still  true  that  the  unpardonable  sin  is  a  sin  committed  against  the  Holy  Spirit 
rather  than  against  Christ :  Mat.  12 :32 —  "whosoever  shall  speak  a  word  against  the  Son  of  man,  it  shall  be 
forgiven  him ;  but  whosoever  shall  speak  against  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him,  neither  in  this  world,  nor 
in  that  which  is  t«  come."  Jesus  warns  the  Jews  against  it,  —  he  does  not  say  they  had  ah-eady 
committed  it.  They  would  seem  to  have  committed  it  when,  after  Pentecost,  they 
added  to  their  rejection  of  Christ  the  rejection  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  witness  to  Christ's 
resurrection.  See  Schaff,  Sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost ;  Lemme,  Siinde  wider  den  Heili- 
gen  Geist ;  Davis,  in  Bap.  Rev.,  1882 :  317-336 ;  Nitzsch,  Christian  Doctrine,  283-289.  On 
the  general  subject  of  kinds  of  siu  and  degrees  of  guilt,  see  Kahnis,  Dogmatik, 
3:384,298. 

TTT.     Penaltt. 

1.    Idea  of  -penalty. 

By  penalty,  wc  moan  that  pain  or  loss  which  is  directly  or  indirectly 
inflicted  by  the  Lawgiver,  in  vindication  of  his  justice  outraged  by  the 
violation  of  law. 

Turretin,  1 :  213 —  "  Justice  necessarily  demands  that  all  sin  be  punished,  but  it  does 
not  equally  demand  that  it  be  punished  in  the  very  person  that  sinned,  or  in  just  such 
time  and  degree."  So  far  as  this  statement  of  the  great  Federal  theologian  is  intended 
to  explain  our  guilt  in  Adam  andour  justitication  in  Christ,  we  can  assent  to  his  words; 
butwe  must  add  that  the  reason,  in  each  case,  why  we  suffer  the  penalty  of  Adam'ssin, 
and  Christ  suffers  the  penalty  of  our  sins,  is  not  to  be  foimd  in  any  covenant^relation, 
but  rather  in  the  fact  that  the  sinner  is  one  with  Adam,  and  Christ  is  one  with  the 
believer,  —  in  other  words,  not  covenant-unity,  but  iife-unity.  The  word  'penalty,' 
like  '  pain,'  is  derived  from  pfrna,  noLvn,  and  it  implies  the  correlative  notion  of  desert. 
As  under  the  divine  government  there  can  be  no  constructive  yiiilt,  so  there  can  be  no 
•penaUii  inllicted  by  legal  fiction.  Christ's  sufferings  were  penalty,  not  arbitrarily 
inflicted,  nor  yet  borne  to  expiate  personal  guilt,  but  as  the  just  due  of  the  hiunan 
nature  with  which  he  had  united  himself,  and  a  part  of  which  he  was.  Prof.  Wm.  Adams 
Brown :  "  Loss,  not  suffering,  is  the  supreme  penalty  for  Christians.  The  real  penalty 
is  sei)aration  from  God.  If  such  separation  involves  suffering,  that  is  a  sign  of  God's 
mercy,  for  where  there  is  life,  there  is  hope.  Suffering  is  always  to  be  interpreted  as  an 
appeal  from  God  to  man." 

In  this  definition  it  is  implied  that : 

A.  The  natural  consequences  of  transgression,  although  they  constitute 
a  part  of  the  penalty  of  sin,  do  not  exhaust  that  penalty.  In  all  penalty 
there  is  a  personal  element — the  holy  wrath  of  the  Lawgiver, —  which  nat- 
ural consequences  but  jjartiaUy  express. 

We  do  not  deny,  but  rather  assert,  that  the  natural  consequences  of  transgression 
arc  a  part  of  the  penalty  of  sin.  Sensual  sins  are  punished,  in  the  deterioration  and 
corruption  of  the  body;  mental  and  spiritual  sins,  in  tlie  deterioration  and  corruption 
of  the  soul.  Prov.  5  :  22  —  "His  own  iniquities  shall  take  the  wicked,  And  he  shall  be  holden  with  the  cords  of  his 
sin" — as  the  hunter  is  caught  in  the  toils  which  he  has  devised  for  the  wild  beast.  Sin  is 
self -detecting  and  self-tormenting.  But  this  is  only  half  the  truth.  Those  who  would 
confine  all  penalty  to  the  reaction  of  natural  laws  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  God 
is  not  simply  immanent  in  the  uni%^erse,  but  is  also  transcendent,  and  that  "to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  living  God"  ( Heb.  10:  31 )  is  to  fall  into  the  hands,  not  simply  of  the  law,  but  also  of 
the  Lawgiver.  Natural  law  is  only  the  regular  expression  of  God's  mind  and  will.  We 
abhor  a  person  who  is  foul  in  body  and  in  speech.  There  is  no  penalty  of  sin  more 
dreadful  than  its  being  an  object  of  abhorrence  to  God.  Jer.  44 : 4  — "  Oh,  do  not  this  abominable 
thing  that  I  hate ! "  Add  to  this  the  law  of  continuity  which  makes  sin  reproduce  itself,  and 
the  law  of  conscience  which  makes  sin  its  own  detecter,  judge,  and  tormentor,  and  we 
have  sufficient  evidence  of  God's  wrath  against  it,  apart  from  any  external  inflictions. 
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The  divine  feeling'  toward  sin  is  seen  in  Jesus'  scourging:  the  traffickers  in  the  temple, 
his  denunciation  of  the  Pharisees,  his  weeping-  over  Jerusalem,  his  agony  in  Gethsemane. 
Imagine  the  feeling  of  a  father  toward  his  daughter's  betrayer,  and  God's  feeling 
toward  sin  may  be  faintly  understood. 

The  deed  returns  to  the  doer,  and  character  determines  destiny  —  this  law  is  a  rijvela- 
tion  of  the  righteousness  of  G  od.  Penalty  will  vindicate  the  divine  character  in  the  long- 
run,  though  not  always  in  time.  This  is  recognized  in  all  religions.  Buddhist  priest  in 
Japan:  "The  evil  doer  weaves  a  web  around  himself,  as  the  silkworm  weaves  its 
cocoon."  Socrates  made  Circe's  turning  of  men  into  swine  a  mere  parable  of  the  self- 
brutalizing  influence  of  sin.  In  Dante's  Inferno,  the  punishments  are  all  of  them  the 
sins  themselves ;  hence  men  are  iu  hell  before  they  die.  Hegel :  "  Penalty  is  the  other 
half  of  crime."  R.  W.  Emerson  :  "  Punishment  not  follows,  but  accompanies,  crime." 
Sagebeer,  The  Bible  in  Court,  59  —  "Corruption  is  destruction,  and  the  sinner  is  a 
suicide;  penalty  corresponds  with  transgression  and  is  the  outcome  of  it;  sin  is  death 
in  the  making- ;  death  is  sin  iu  the  final  infliction."  J.  B.  Thomas,  Baptist  Congress, 
1901 :  110  —  "  What  matters  it  -whether  I  wait  by  night  for  the  poacher  and  deliberately 
shoot  him,  or  whether  I  set  the  pistol  so  that  he  shall  be  shot  by  it  when  he  commits  the 
depredation  ?  "  Tennyson,  Sea  Dreams :  "  His  gain  is  loss ;  for  he  that  wrongs  his 
friend  AVrongs  himself  more,  and  ever  bears  about  A  silent  court  of  justice  in  his 
breast,  Himself  the  judge  and  jury,  and  himself  The  prisoner  at  the  bar,  ever  coa- 
demn'd :  And  that  drags  down  his  life :  then  comes  what  comes  Hei-eafter." 

B.  The  object  of  jieualty  is  not  tlie  reformation  of  the  offender  or  the 
enstiriug  of  social  or  governmental  safety.  These  ends  may  be  incidentally 
secm-ed  through  its  iutiictiou,  but  the  great  end  of  penalty  is  the  vindica- 
tion of  the  character  of  the  Lawgiver.  Penalty  is  essentially  a  necessary 
reaction  of  the  divine  holiness  against  sin.  Inasmuch,  ho-wever,  as  wrong 
vie-ws  of  Ihe  object  of  penalty  have  so  impoi-tant  a  bearing  upon  our  future 
studies  of  doctrine,  we  make  fuller  mention  of  the  two  erroneous  theories 
which  have  greatest  currency. 

(  a  )  Penalty  is  not  essentially  reformatory. — By  this  we  mean  that  the 
reformation  of  the  offender  is  not  its  primary  design, —  as  jjenalty,  it  is  not 
intended  to  reform.  Penalty,  in  itself,  proceeds  not  from  the  love  and 
mercy  of  the  Lawgiver,  but  from  his  jtistice.  Whatever  reforming  influ- 
ences may  in  any  given  instance  be  connected  with  it  are  not  parts  of  the 
penalty,  but  are  mitigations  of  it,  and  they  are  added  not  in  jtistice  bitt  in 
grace.  If  reformation  foUows  the  infliction  of  penalty,  it  is  not  the  effect 
of  the  jienalty,  but  the  eflect  of  certain  benevolent  agencies  which  have 
been  provided  to  titrn  into  a  means  of  good  what  natui-ally  would  be  to  the 
offender  only  a  source  of  harm. 

That  the  object  of  penalty  is  not  reformation  appears  from  Scripture, 
where  punishment  is  often  referred  to  God's  justice,  but  never  to  God's 
love  ;  from  the  intrinsic  ill-desert  of  sin,  to  which  penalty  is  correlative  ; 
from  the  fact  that  jjunishment  must  be  vindicative,  in  order  to  be  disciplin- 
ary, and  just,  iu  order  to  be  reformatory  ;  from  the  fact  that  upon  this 
theory  punishment  would  not  be  just  when  the  sinner  was  already  reformed 
or  could  not  be  reformed,  so  that  the  greater  the  sin  the  less  the  i^unish- 
ment  must  be. 

Punishment  is  essentially  different  from  chastisement.  The  latter  proceeds  from  love 
(Jer.  10:24 — "  correct  me,  but  in  measure  ;  not  in  thine  anger"  ;  Heb.  12:  6  —  "whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth  "  ). 
Punishment  proceeds  not  from  love  but  from  justice  —  see  Ez.  28:22  —  "  I  shall  have  executed 
Judgments  in  her,  and  shall  be  sanctified  in  her  "  ;  36  :  21,  22  —  in  judgment,  " I  do  not  this  for  your  sake,  but 
for  my  holy  name  "  ;  Heb.  12:29  —  "our  God  is  a  consuming  fire  "  ;  Rev.  15:1,4 — "wrath  of  God  ....  thou  only  art 
holy  ....  thy  righteous  acts  have  been  made  manifest";  16:5  —  "Righteous  art  thou  ....  thou  Holy  One, 
bicause  thou  didst  thus  Judge  "  ;  19 : 2  —  "  true  and  righteous  are  his  judgments ;  for  he  hath  judged  the  great  bar- 
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lot."  So  untrue  is  the  saying  of  Sir  Thomas  More's  Utopia :  "  The.end  of  all  punishment 
is  the  destruction  of  vice,  and  the  saving-  of  men."  Luther :  "God  has  two  rods :  one  of 
mercy  and  goodness ;  another  of  anger  and  fury."  Chastisement  is  the  former ;  penalty 
the  latter. 

If  the  reform-theory  of  penalty  is  correct,  then  to  punish  crime,  without  asking 
about  reformation,  makes  the  state  the  transgressor ;  its  punishments  should  be  pro- 
portioned, not  to  the  greatness  of  the  crime,  but  to  the  sinner's  state ;  the  death-penalty 
should  be  abolished,  upon  the  ground  that  it  will  preclude  all  hope  of  reformation. 
But  the  same  theoi-y  would  abolish  any  final  judgment,  or  eternal  punishment ;  for, 
when  the  soul  becomes  so  wicked  that  there  is  no  more  hope  of  reform,  there  is  no 
longer  any  justice  in  punishing  it.  The  greater  the  sin,  the  less  the  punishment ;  and 
Satiin,  the  greatest  sinner,  should  have  no  punishment  at  all. 

Modem  denunciations  of  capital  punishment  are  often  based  upon  wrong  concep- 
tions of  the  object  of  penalty.  Opi)Ositiou  to  the  doctrine  of  future  punishment  would 
give  way,  if  the  opposors  realized  what  i)enalty  is  ordained  to  secure.  Harris,  God  the 
Creator,  2 :  447, 451  —  "  Punishment  is  not  primarily  reformatory ;  it  educates  conscience 
and  vindicates  the  authority  of  law."  II.  W.  Dale :  "  It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that 
hanging  is  beneficial  to  the  person  hanged.  The  theory  that  society  has  no  right  to 
send  a  man  to  jail,  to  feed  him  on  bread  and  water,  to  make  him  jiick  hemp  or  work  a 
treadmill,  except  to  reform  him,  is  utterly  rotten.  He  must  deserve  to  be  punished,  or 
else  the  law  has  no  right  to  punish  him."  A  House  of  Refuge  or  a  State  Industrial 
School  is  primarily  a  penal  institution,  for  it  deprives  persons  of  their  liberty  and  com- 
pels them  against  their  will  to  labor.  This  loss  and  deprivation  on  their  part  cannot  be 
justihed  except  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  the  desert  of  their  wrong  doing.  Whatever 
gracious  and  philanthropic  influences  may  accompany  this  confinement  and  compul- 
sion, they  cannot  of  themselves  explain  the  penal  element  in  the  institution.  If  they 
could,  a  haheas  corpus  decree  could  be  sought,  and  obtained,  from  any  competent 
court. 

God's  treatment  of  men  in  this  world  also  combines  the  elements  of  penalty  and  of 
chastisement.  Suffering  is  first  of  all  deserved,  and  this  justifies  its  inUiction.  But  it  is 
at  the  beginning  accompanied  with  till  manner  of  alleviating  influences  which  tend  to 
draw  men  back  to  G  od.  As  these  gracious  influences  are  resisted,  the  iiunitivc  element 
becomes  preponderating,  and  penalty  reflects  God's  holiness  rather  than  his  love. 
Moberly,  Atonement  and  Personalitj%  l-2.">— "Pain  is  n(Jt  the  iiiunediate  object  of 
punishment.  It  must  be  a  means  to  an  end,  a  moral  end,  namely,  penitence.  But  where 
the  depraved  man  becomes  a  human  tiger,  there  punishment  must  reach  its  culmi- 
nation. There  is  a  punishment  which  is  not  restorative.  According  to  the  spirit  in 
which  punishment  is  received,  it  may  be  internal  or  external.  All  punishment  begins 
as  discipline.  It  tends  to  repentance.  Its  triumph  would  be  the  triumph  within.  It 
becomes  retributive  only  as  the  sirmer  refuses  to  repent.  Piuiishment  Is  only  the 
development  of  sin.  The  ideal  penitent  condemns  himself,  identifies  himself  with 
righteousness  by  accepting  penaltj-.  In  proportion  as  penalty  fails  in  its  ]iuri)Ose  to 
produce  penitence,  it  acquires  more  and  more  a  retributive  character,  whose  climax  is 
not  Calvary  but  Hell." 

Alexander,  Moral  Order  and  Progress,  327-333  (quoted  in  Ritchie,  Darwin,  and  Hegel, 
C7  )  — "  Punishment  has  three  characters  :  It  is  retributive,  in  so  far  as  it  falls  under 
the  general  law  that  resistance  to  the  dominant  type  recoils  on  the  guilty  or  resistant 
creature  ;  it  is  preventive,  in  so  far  as,  being  a  statutory  enactment,  it  aims  at  securing 
the  maintenance  of  tlie  law  irrespective  of  the  individual's  ch.aracter.  But  this  latter 
characteristic  is  secondary,  and  the  former  is  comprehended  in  the  third  idea,  that  of 
reformation,  which  is  the  superior  form  in  which  retribution  appears  when  the  type  is 
a  mental  ideal  and  is  affected  by  conscious  persons."  Hyslop  on  Freedom,  Responsi- 
bility, and  Punishment,  in  Mind,  April,  1S'.)4  :  lGT-189— "  In  the  Elmira  Reformatory,  out 
of  2295  persons  paroled  between  1876  and  1889,  1907  or  83  per  cent,  represent  a  probably 
complete  reformation.  Determinists  say  that  this  class  of  pei-sons  cannot  do  otherwise. 
Something  is  wrong  with  their  theory.  We  conclude  that  I.  Causal  responsibility 
justifies  preventive  punishment ;  2.  Potential  moral  responsibility  justifies  corrective 
punishment;  3.  Actual  moral  responsibility  justifies  retributive  punishment."  Here 
we  need  only  to  point  out  the  incorrect  use  of  the  word  "  punishment,"  which  belongs 
only  to  the  last  class.  In  the  two  former  cases  the  word  "  chastisement "  should  have 
been  used.  See  Julius  MUller,  Lehre  von  der  Silnde,  1 :  334 ;  Thornton,  Old  Fashioned 
Ethics,  70-73;  Dorner,  Glaubensiehre,  2:238,  239  (Syst.  Doct.,  3:134,135);  Robertson's 
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Sermons,  4th  Series,  no.  18  (  Harper's  ed.,  753  ) ;  see  also  this  Compendium,  references 
on  Holiness,  A.  ( d ),  page  273. 

(&)  Penalty  is  not  essentially  deterrent  and  preventive. — By  this  we 
mean  that  its  primary  design  is  not  to  protect  society,  by  deterring  men 
from  the  commission  of  like  offences.  We  grant  that  this  end  is  often 
secured  in  connection  with  punishment,  both  in  family  and  civU  govern- 
ment and  under  the  government  of  God.  But  we  claim  that  this  is  a 
merely  incidental  result,  which  God's  wisdom  and  goodness  have  connected 
with  the  infliction  of  penalty, — it  cannot  be  the  reason  and  ground  for 
penalty  itself.  Some  of  the  objections  to  the  preceding  theory  apply  also 
to  this.     But  in  addition  to  what  has  been  said,  we  urge  : 

Penalty  cannot  be  primarily  designed  to  secure  social  and  governmental 
safety,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  never  right  to  punish  the  individual  simj)ly 
for  the  good  of  society.  No  punishment,  moreover,  will  or  can  do  good  to 
others  that  is  not  just  and  right  in  itself.  Punishment  does  good,  only 
when  the  person  pmiished  deserves  punishment ;  and  that  desert  of  pun- 
ishment, and  not  the  good  effects  that  will  follow  it,  uiust  be  the  ground 
and  reason  why  it  is  inflicted.  The  contrary  theory  would  imi:)ly  that  the 
criminal  might  go  free  but  for  the  effect  of  his  punishment  on  others,  and 
that  man  might  rightly  commit  crime  if  only  he  were  willing  to  bear  the 
penalty. 

Kant,  Praktische  Vernunft,  151  (ed.  Roseukranz)  —  "The  notion  of  ill-desert  and 
punishableness  is  necessarily  implied  in  the  idea  of  A'oluntary  transgression  ;  and  the 
idea  of  punishment  excludes  that  of  happiness  in  all  its  forms.  For  though  he  who 
inflicts  punishment  may,  it  is  true,  also  have  a  benevolent  purpose  to  produce  by  the 
punishment  some  pood  effect  upon  the  criminal,  yet  the  punishment  must  be  justified 

first  of  all  as  pure  and  simple  requital  and  retribution In  every  punishment  as 

such,  justice  is  the  very  first  thing-  and  constitutes  the  essence  of  It.  A  benevolent 
purpose,  it  is  true,  may  be  conjoined  with  punishment ;  but  the  criminal  cannot  claim 
this  as  his  due,  and  he  has  no  right  to  reckon  on  it."  These  utterances  of  Kant  apply 
to  the  deterrent  theory  as  well  as  to  the  reformatory  theory  of  penalty.  The  element 
of  desert  or  retribution  is  the  basis  of  the  other  elements  in  punishment.  See  James 
Seth,  Ethical  Principles,  333-338;  Shedd,  Dogm.  Theology,  3  :  717;  Hodge,  Essays,  133. 

A  certain  English  judge,  in  sentencing  a  criminal,  said  that  he  punished  him,  not  for 
stealing  sheep,  but  that  &heep  might  not  be  stolen.  But  it  is  the  greatest  injustice  to 
punish  a  man  for  the  mere  sake  of  example.  Society  cannot  be  benefited  by  such 
injustice.  The  theory  can  give  no  reason  why  one  should  be  punished  rather  than 
another,  nor  why  a  second  offence  should  be  punished  more  heavily  than  the  first.  On 
this  theorj-,  moreover,  if  there  were  but  one  creature  in  the  universe,  and  none  existed 
beside  himself  to  be  affected  by  his  suffering,  he  could  not  justly  be  punished,  however 
great  might  be  his  sin.  The  only  principle  that  can  explain  punishment  is  the  princi- 
ple of  desert.    See  Martineau,  Types  of  Ethical  Theory,  3  :  348. 

"  Crime  is  most  prevented  by  the  conviction  that  crime  deserves  punishment ;  the 
greatest  deterrent  agency  is  conscience."  So  in  the  government  of  God  "there  is  no 
hint  that  future  punishment  works  good  to  the  lost  or  to  the  universe.  The  integrity 
of  the  redeemed  is  not  to  be  maintained  by  subjecting  the  lost  to  a  punishment  they  do 
not  deserve.  The  wrong  merits  punishment,  and  God  is  bound  to  punish  it,  whether 
good  comes  of  it  or  not.  Sin  is  intrinsically  ill-deserving.  Impurity  must  be  banished 
from  God.  God  must  vindicate  himself,  or  cease  to  be  holy  "  (see  art.  on  the  Philoso- 
phy of  Punishment,  by  F.  L.  Patton,  in  Brit,  and  For.  Evang.  Rev.,  Jan.  1878  :  136-139). 

Bowne,  Principles  of  Ethics,  186,  374  — Those  who  maintain  punishment  to  be  essen- 
tially deten-ent  and  preventive  "  ignore  the  metaphysics  of  responsibility  and  treat  the 
problem  '  positively  and  objectively '  on  the  basis  of  phj'siology,  sociology,  etc.,  and  in 
the  interests  of  public  safety.  The  question  of  guilt  or  innocence  is  as  irrelevant  as  the 
question  concerning  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  wasps  and  hornets.  An  ancient  holder 
of  this  view  set  forth  the  opinion  that  "it  was  expedient  that  one  man  should  die  for  the  people" 
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(John  18  :  14 ),  and  so  Jesus  was  put  to  death.  ...  A  mob  in  eastern  Europe  mig-ht  be  per- 
suaded that  a  Jew  had  slaughtered  a  Chi-istian  child  as  a  sacrilice.  The  authorities  might 
be  perfectly  sure  of  the  man's  innocence,  and  yet  proceed  to  punish  him  because  of  the 
mob's  clamor,  and  the  danger  of  an  outbreak.''  Men  high  up  in  the  French  govern- 
ment thought  it  was  better  that  Dreyfus  should  suffer  for  the  sake  of  France,  than 
that  a  scandal  affecting  the  honor  of  the  French  army  should  be  made  public.  In  per- 
fect consistency  with  this  principle,  McKim,  Heredity  and  Human  Progress,  192,  advo- 
cates infliction  of  painless  death  upon  idiots,  imbeciles,  epileptics,  habitual  drunkards, 
insane  criminals,  murderers,  nocturnal  house  breakers,  and  all  dangerous  and  incor- 
rigible persons.  He  would  change  the  place  of  slaughter  from  our  streets  and  homes 
to  our  penal  institutions ;  in  other  words,  he  would  abandon  punishment,  but  protect 
society. 

Failure  to  recognize  holiness  as  the  fundamental  attribute  of  God,  and  the  affirma- 
tion of  that  holiness  as  conditioning  the  exercise  of  love,  vitiates  the  discussion  of  pen- 
alty by  A.  H.  J5radl'ord,  Age  of  Faith,  243-250  —  "  What  is  penal  suffering  designed  to 
accomplish  ?  Is  it  to  manifest  the  holiness  of  God  ?  Is  it  to  express  the  sanctity  of  the 
moral  law?  Is  it  simjjly  a  natural  consequence?  Does  it  manifest  the  divine  Father- 
hood ?  God  does  not  inflict  penalty  simply  to  satisfy  himself  or  to  manifest  his  holi- 
ness, any  more  than  an  earthly  father  inflicts  suffering  on  his  child  to  show  his 
wrath  against  the  wrongdoer  or  to  manifest  his  own  goodness.  The  idea  of  punish- 
ment is  essentially  barbaric  and  foreign  to  all  that  is  known  of  the  Deity.  Penalty 
that  is  not  rcforinatorj'  or  protective  is  barbarism.  In  the  home,  punishment  is  alwaj-s 
discipline.  Its  object  is  the  welfare  of  the  child  and  the  family.  Punishment  as  an 
expression  of  wrath  or  enmity,  with  no  remedial  purpose  beyond,  is  a  relic  of  barbar- 
ism. It  carries  with  it  the  content  of  vengeance.  It  is  the  expression  of  anger,  of  pas- 
sion, or  at  best  of  cold  jiistice.  Penal  suffering  is  undoubtedly  the  divine  holiness 
expressing  its  hatred  of  sin.  But,  if  it  stops  with  such  expression,  it  is  not  holiness,  but 
selfishness.  If  on  the  other  hand  that  expression  of  holiness  is  used  or  permitted  in 
order  that  the  sinner  may  be  made  to  hate  his  sin,  then  it  is  no  more  punishment,  but 
chastis(;ment.  On  any  other  hypothesis,  penal  suffering  has  no  justification  except 
the  arl)itrary  will  of  the  Almighty,  and  such  a  hypothesis  is  an  impeachment  both  of 
his  justice  and  his  love."  This  view  seems  to  us  to  ignore  the  necessary  reaction  of 
divine  holiness  against  sin  ;  to  make  holiness  a  mere  form  of  love ;  a  means  to  an  end 
and  that  end  utilitarian ;  and  so  to  deny  to  holiness  any  independent,  or  even  real, 
existence  in  the  divine  nature. 

The  wrath  of  God  is  calm  and  judicial,  devoid  of  all  passion  or  caprice,  but  it  is 
the  expression  of  eternal  and  unchangeable  righteousness.  It  is  vindicative  but 
not  vindictive.  Without  it  there  could  be  no  government,  and  God  would  not  be 
God.  F.  W.  Robertson  :  "  Does  not  the  element  of  vengoanco  exist  in  all  punish- 
ment, and  does  not  the  fooling  exist,  not  as  a  sinful,  but  as  an  essential,  part  of 
human  naturcV  If  so,  there  must  be  wrath  in  God."  Lord  Bacon  :  "  Revenge  is  a 
wild  sort  of  justice."  Stephen  :  "  Criminal  law  provides  legitimate  satisfaction  of 
the  passions  of  revenge."  Dorner,  Glaubenslehre,  1 :  287.  Per  contra,  see  Bib.  Sac, 
Apr.  1881  :  286-302  ;  H.  B.  Smith,  System  of  Theology,  46,  47  ;  Chitty's  ed.  of  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries,  4:7;  Wharton,  Criminal  Law,  voL  1,  bk.  1,  chap.  1. 

2.     27ie  actual  penalty  of  sin. 

The  one  word  in  Scripture  which  designates  the  total  penalty  of  siu  is 
•'death."    Death,  however,  is  twofold  : 

A.  Physical  death, —  or  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body, 
inchiding  all  those  temporal  evils  and  sufferings  which  result  from  dis- 
tm-bance  of  the  original  harmony  between  body  and  soul,  and  which  are 
the  working  of  death  in  us.  That  physical  death  is  a  part  of  the  penalty 
of  sin,  appears : 

(  a )    From  Scripture. 

This  is  the  most  obvious  import  of  the  threatening  in  Gen.  2  :  17  — "  thou 
shalt  sxu-ely  die  "  ;  c/.  3  :  19 — "  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return."  Allusions  to 
this  threat  in  the  O.  T.  confirm  this  interpretation  :  Num.  16  :  29 — "  visited 
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after  tlie  visitation  of  all  men,"  where  "Ip3  =  judicial  visitation,  or  punish- 
ment ;  27  :  3  (  lxx.  —  ('/'  d/iapriav  avrov  ).  The  prayer  of  Moses  in  Ps.  90  : 
7-9,  11,  and  the  prayer  of  Hezekiah  in  Is.  38  :  17,  18,  recognize  plainly  the 
jjenal  nature  of  death.  The  same  doctrine  is  taught  in  the  N.  T.,  as  for 
example,  John  8  ;  44 ;  Eom,  5  :  12,  14,  16,  17,  where  the  judicial  phrase- 
ology is  to  be  noted  ( <-f.  1  :  32 )  ;  see  6  :  23  also.  In  1  Pet.  4  :  6,  physical 
death  is  spoken  of  as  God's  judgment  against  sin.  In  1  Cor.  15  :  21,  22, 
the  bodily  resurrection  of  all  beUevers,  in  Christ,  is  contrasted  with  the 
bodily  death  of  all  men,  in  Adam.  Bom.  4  :  24,  25  ;  6  :  9,  10  ;  8  : 3,  10, 
11  ;  Gal.  3  :  13,  show  that  Christ  submitted  to  jahysical  death  as  the  pen- 
alty of  sin,  and  by  his  resurrection  from  the  grave  gave  proof  that  the 
penalty  of  sin  was  exhausted  and  that  humanity  in  him  was  justified.  "As 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  is  a  part  of  the  redemi^tion,  so  the  death  of 
the  body  is  a  part  of  the  penalty. " 

Ps.  90  :  7,  9—  "  we  are  consumed  in  thine  anger  ....  all  our  days  are  passed  away  in  thy  wrath  "  ;  Is.  38 :  17,  18 
—  "thou  hast  in  love  to  my  soul  delivered  it  from  the  pit  ...  .  thou  hast  cast  all  my  sins  behind  thy  back.  For 
Sheol  cannot  praise  thee  " ;  John  8:44  —  "  He  [  Satan  ]  was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning  " ;  11 :  33  —  Jesus 
"  groaned  in  the  spirit "  =  was  moved  with  indignation  at  what  sin  had  wrought ;  Rom.  5  :  12, 14, 
16, 17  —  "  death  through  sin  ...  .  death  passed  unto  all  men,  for  that  all  sinned  ....  death  reigned  ....  even  over 
them  that  had  not  sinned  after  the  likeness  of  Adam's  transgression  ....  the  judgment  came  of  one  [  trespass  ]  nnto 
condemnation  ....  by  the  trespass  of  the  one,  death  reigned  through  the  one"  ;  cf.  the  legal  phraseology  in 
1  :  32 — "who,  knowing  the  ordinance  of  God,  that  they  that  practise  such  things  are  worthy  of  death."  Rom.  6:23  — 
"the  wages  of  sin  is  death  "  =  death  is  sin's  just  due.  1  Pet.  4:6  —  "that  they  might  be  judged  indeed  accord- 
ing to  men  in  the  flesh  "=  that  they  might  suffer  physical  death,  which  to  men  in  general  is 
the  penalty  of  sin.  1  Cor.  15  :  21,22  —  "  as  in  Adam  all  die,  so  also  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive";  Rom.  4:24, 
25  —  "raised  Jesus  our  Lord  from  the  dead,  who  was  delivered  up  for  our  trespasses,  and  was  raised  for  our  justi- 
fication " ;  6  :  9, 10  —  "  Christ  being  raised  from  the  dead  dieth  no  more ;  death  no  more  hath  dominion  over  him.  For 
the  death  that  he  died,  he  died  unto  sin  once  :  but  the  life  that  he  liveth,  he  liveth  unto  God  "  ;  8:3, 10, 11  —  "  God,  send- 
ing his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh  and  for  sin,  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh  ....  the  body  is  dead  because  of 
sin"  {  =  a  corpse,  on  account  of  sin  —  Meyer ;  so  Julius  Mailer,  Doct.  Sin,  3  :  291 )...."  he 
that  raised  up  Christ  Jesus  from  the  dead  shall  give  life  also  to  your  mortal  bodies  " ;  Gal.  3 :  13  —  "  Christ  redeemed  us 
from  the  curse  of  the  law,  having  become  a  curse  for  us ;  for  it  is  written,  Cursed  is  every  one  that  hangeth  on  a  tree." 
On  the  relation  between  death  and  sin.  see  Grifflth-Jones,  Ascent  through  Christ, 
169-185  — "  They  are  not  antagonistic,  but  complementary  to  each  other — the  one  spirit- 
ual and  the  other  biological.  The  natui'al  fact  is  fitted  to  a  moral  use."  Savage,  Life 
after  Death,  33—  "  Men  did  not  at  first  believe  in  natural  death.  If  a  man  died,  it  was 
because  some  one  had  killed  him.  No  ethical  reason  was  desired  or  needed.  At  last 
however  they  sought  some  moral  explanation,  and  came  to  look  upon  death  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  human  sin."  If  this  has  been  the  course  of  human  evolution,  we  should 
conclude  that  the  later  belief  represents  the  truth  rather  than  the  earlier.  Scripture 
certainly  affirms  the  doctrine  that  death  itself,  and  not  the  mere  acompaniments  of 
death,  is  the  consequence  and  penalty  of  sin.  For  this  reason  we  cannot  accept  the 
very  attractive  and  plausible  theory  which  we  have  now  to  mention : 

Newman  Smyth,  Place  of  Death  in  Evolution,  holds  that  as  the  bow  in  the  cloud  was 
appointed  for  a  moral  use,  so  death,  which  before  had  been  simply  the  natural  law  of 
the  creation,  was  on  occasion  of  man's  sin  appointed  for  a  moral  use.  It  is  this  acquired 
moral  character  of  death  with  which  Biblical  Genesis  has  to  do.  Death  becomes  a  curse, 
by  being  a  fear  and  a  torment.  Animals  have  not  this  fear.  But  in  man  death  stirs  up 
conscience.  Redemption  takes  away  the  fear,  and  death  drops  back  into  its  natural 
aspect,  or  even  becomes  a  gateway  to  life.  Death  is  a  curse  to  no  animal  but  man. 
The  retributive  element  in  death  is  the  effect  of  sin.  When  man  has  become  per- 
fected, death  will  cease  to  be  of  use,  and  will,  as  the  last  enemy,  be  destroyed.  Death 
here  is  Nature's  method  of  securing  always  fresh,  young,  thrifty  life,  and  the  greatest 
possible  exuberance  and  joy  of  it.  It  is  God's  way  of  securing  the  greatest  possible 
number  and  variety  of  immortal  beings.  There  are  many  schoolrooms  for  eternity 
in  God's  universe,  and  a  ceaseless  succession  of  scholars  through  them.  There  are 
many  folds,  but  one  flock.  The  reaper  Death  keeps  making  room.  Four  or  five  gen- 
erations are  as  many  as  we  can  individually  love,  and  get  moral  stimulus  from. 

42 
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Methuselahs  too  many  would  hold  back  the  new  generations.  Bagehot  says  that  civ- 
ilization needs  first  to  form  a  cake  of  custom,  and  secondly  to  break  it  up.  Death,  says 
Martiueau,  Study,  1 :  372-374,  is  the  provision  for  taking  us  abroad,  before  we  have 
stayed  too  long  at  home  to  hjse  our  receptivity.  Death  is  the  liberator  of  souls.  The 
death  of  successive  generations  gives  variety  to  heaven.  Death  perfects  love,  reveals 
it  to  itself,  unites  as  life  could  not.  As  for  Christ,  so  for  us,  it  is  expedient  that  we 
should  go  away. 

While  Ave  welcome  this  reasoning  as  showing  how  God  has  overruled  evil  for  good, 
we  regard  the  explanation  as  unscriptural  and  unsatisfactorj',  for  the  reason  that  it 
takes  no  account  of  the  ethics  of  natural  law.  The  ]u.^f  of  death  is  an  expression  of  the 
nature  of  God,  and  specially  of  his  holy  wi-ath  againstsin.  Other  methods  of  propagat- 
ing the  race  and  reinforcing  its  life  could  have  been  adopted  than  that  which  involves 
pain  and  suffering  and  death.  These  do  not  exist  in  the  future  life,  — they  would  not 
exist  here,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  of  sin.  Dr.  Smyth  shows  how  the  evil  of  death 
has  been  overruled,  —  he  has  not  shown  the  reason  for  the  original  existence  of  the  evil. 
The  Scriptures  explain  this  as  the  penalty  and  stigma  which  God  has  attached  to  sin : 
Psalm  90  :  7,  8  makes  tliis  plain  :  "For  we  are  consumed  in  thine  anger,  And  in  thy  wrath  are  we  troubled.  Thou 
hast  set  our  iniquities  before  thee,  Our  secret  sins  in  the  light  of  thy  countenance."  The  whole  psalm  has  for 
its  theme :  Death  as  tlie  wages  of  sin.  And  this  is  the  teaching  of  Paul,  in  Rom.  5  :  12  — 
"through  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  through  sin." 

(  & )     From  reason. 

The  imiversal  prevalence  of  sufifering  and  deatli  among  rational  creatures 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  divine  justice,  except  upon  the  supposition 
tliat  it  is  a  judicial  infliction  on  account  of  a  common  sinfulness  of  nature 
belonging  even  to  those  "who  have  not  reached  moral  consciousness. 

The  objection  that  death  existed  in  the  animal  creation  before  the  Fall 
may  be  answered  by  saying  that,  but  for  the  fact  of  man's  sin,  it  wovdd  not 
have  existed.  We  may  believe  that  God  arranged  even  the  geologic  his- 
toiy  to  correspond  with  the  foreseen  fact  of  human  apostasy  (  rf.  Rom.  8  : 
20-23  —  where  the  creation  is  said  to  have  been  made  subject  to  vanity  by 
reason  of  man's  sin  ). 

On  Rom.  8  :  20-23  —  "the  creation  was  subjected  to  vanity,  not  of  its  own  will "  — see  Meyer's  Com.,  and 
Bap.  Quar.,  1 :  143  ;  also  Gen.  3  :  17-19  —  "cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake."  See  also  note  on  the 
Relation  of  Creation  to  the  Holiness  aiul  Benevolence  of  God,  and  references,  pages 
402,  403.  As  the  vertebral  structure  of  the  fn-st  fish  was  an  "  anticipative  consequence  " 
of  man,  so  tlie  suffering  and  death  of  fish  jiursued  and  devoured  by  other  fish  were  an 
"  anticipative  consequence  "  of  man's  foreseen  war  with  God  and  with  himself. 

The  translation  of  Enoch  and  Elijah,  and  of  the  saints  that  remain  at 
Chi-ist's  second  coming,  seems  intended  to  teach  us  that  death  is  not  a 
necessary  law  of  organized  being,  and  to  show  what  would  have  happened 
to  Adam  if  he  had  been  obedient.  He  was  created  a  "natural,"  "  earthly  " 
body,  but  might  have  attained  a  higher  being,  the  "spiritual,"  "heavenly" 
body,  without  the  intervention  of  death.  Sin,  however,  has  turned  the 
normal  condition  of  things  into  the  rare  exception  (  cf,  1  Cor.  15  :  42-50). 
Since  Christ  endm-ed  death  as  the  penalty  of  sin,  death  to  the  Christian 
becomes  the  gateway  tlu-ough  which  he  enters  into  f  uU  communion  with  his 
Lord  (  see  references  below ). 

Through  physical  death  all  Christians  will  pass,  except  those  few  who  Uke  Enoch  and 
Elijah  were  translated,  and  those  many  who  shall  be  alive  at  Christ's  second  coming. 
Enoch  and  Elijah  were  possible  types  of  those  surviving  saints.  On  1  Cor.  15  :  51  —  "  We  shall 
not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed,"  see  Edward  Irving,  Works,  5  :  135.  The  apocryphal 
Assumption  of  Moses,  verse  9,  tells  us  that  Joshua,  being  carried  in  vision  to  the  spot 
at  the  moment  of  Moses'  decease,  beheld  a  double  Moses,  one  dropped  into  the  grave  as 
belonging  to  the  earth,  the  other  mingling  with  the  angels.    The  belief  in  Mosea 
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immoi-tality  was  not  conditioned  upon  any  resuscitation  of  the  earthly  corpse ;  see 
Martiueau,  Seat  of  Authority,  364.  When  Paul  was  caught  up  to  the  third  heaven,  it 
may  have  been  a  tempurarj'  translation  of  the  disembodied  spirit.  Set  free  for  a  brief 
space  Jrom  the  prison  house  which  confined  it,  it  may  have  passed  within  the  veil  and 
have  seen  and  heard  what  mortal  tong-ue  could  not  describe ;  see  Luckock,  Intermediate 
State,  4.  So  Lazarus  probably  could  not  tell  what  he  saw  :  "  He  told  it  not ;  or  some- 
thing- sealed  The  lips  of  that  Evangelist "  ;  see  Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  xxxi. 

NicoU,  Life  of  Christ :  "  We  have  every  one  of  us  to  face  the  last  enemy,  death.  Ever 
since  the  world  began,  all  who  have  entered  it  sooner  or  later  have  had  this  struggle, 
and  the  battle  has  always  ended  in  one  way.  Two  Indeed  escaped,  but  they  did  not 
escape  by  meeting  and  mastering-  their  foe;  they  escaped  by  being  taken  away  from 
the  battle."  But  this  physical  death,  for  the  Christian,  has  been  turned  by  Christ  into 
a  blessing.  A  pardoned  prisoner  may  be  still  kept  In  prison,  as  the  best  possible  benefit 
to  an  exhausted  body;  so  the  external  fact  of  physical  death  may  remain,  although  it 
has  ceased  to  be  penalty.  Macaulay :  "  The  aged  prisoner's  chains  are  needed  to  support 
him  ;  the  darkness  that  has  weakened  his  sight  is  necessary  to  i)reserve  it."  So  spiritual 
death  is  not  wholly  removed  from  the  Christian  ;  a  part  of  it,  namely,  depravity,  still 
remains  ;  yet  it  has  ceased  to  be  punishment,—  it  is  only  chastisement.  When  the  finger 
unties  the  ligature  that  bound  it,  the  body  which  previously  had  only  chastised  begins 
to  cure  the  trouble.  There  is  still  pain,  but  the  pain  is  no  longer  punitive,  —  it  is  now 
remedial.  In  the  midst  of  the  whipping,  when  the  boy  repents,  his  punishment  is 
changed  to  chastisement. 

John  14  : 3  —  "  And  if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for  yon,  I  come  again,  and  -will  receiYe  you  unto  myself ;  that  where  I 
am,  there  ye  may  be  also  "  ;  1  Cor.  15  :  54-57 — "  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory  ....  0  death,  where  is  thy  sting? 
The  sting  of  death  is  sin;  and  the  power  of  sin  is  the  law"  —  i.  c,  the  law's  condenuiation,  its  penal 
infliction  ;  2  Cor.  5  :l-9 — "For  wa  know  that  if  the  earthly  house  of  our  tabernacle  be  dissolved  we  have  a  building 
from  God  ....  we  are  of  good  courage,  I  say,  and  are  willing  rather  to  be  absent  from  the  body,  and  to  be  at  home 
■with  the  Lord  "  ;  PhiL  1 :  21,  23  —  "  to  die  is  gain  ....  having  the  desire  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ ;  for  it  is  very 
far  better."  In  Christ  and  his  bearing  the  penalty  of  sin,  the  Christian  has  broken  through 
the  circle  of  natural  race-connection,  and  is  saved  from  corporate  evil  so  far  as  it  is 
punishment.  The  Christian  may  be  chastised,  but  he  is  never  punished :  Rom.  8:1  —  "There 
is  therefore  now  no  condemnation  to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus."  At  the  house  of  Jairus  Jesus  said  : 
"  Why  make  ye  a  tumult,  and  weep  ?  "  and  having  reproved  the  doleful  clamorists,  "  he  put  them  all 
forth  "  ( Mark  5 :  39,  40  ).  The  wakes  and  requiems  and  masses  and  vigils  of  the  churches  of 
Rome  and  of  Russia  are  all  heathen  relics,  entirely  foreign  to  Clu-istianity. 

Palmer,  Theological  Definition,  57  — "Death  feared  and  fought  against  is  terrible; 
but  a  welcome  to  death  is  the  death  of  death  and  the  way  to  life."  The  idea  that  pun- 
ishment yet  remains  for  the  Christian  is  "  the  bridge  to  the  papal  doctrine  of  purgato- 
rial fires."  Browning's  words,  in  The  Ring  and  the  Book,  2 :  CO—  "  In  His  face  is  light, 
but  in  his  shadow  healing  too,"  are  applicable  to  God's  fatherly  chastenings,  but  not 
to  his  penal  retributions.  On  Acts  7. -60 — "  he  fell  asleep  "  —  Arnot  remarks:  "When  death 
becomes  the  proi)crty  of  the  believer,  it  receives  a  new  name,  and  is  called  sleep." 
Another  has  said :  "  Christ  did  not  send,  but  came  himself  to  save ;  The  ransom-price 
he  did  not  lend,  but  gave ;  Christ  died,  the  shepherd  for  the  sheep ;  We  only  fall  asleep." 
Per  contra,  see  Kreibig,  Verscihnungslehre,  375,  and  Hengstenberg,  Ev.  K.-Z.,  1804  :  1065 
— "All  suffering  is  punishment." 

B.  Spiritual  death, — or  tlie  separation  of  the  soul  from  God,  iucludiug 
all  that  -pahi  of  conscieuce,  loss  of  peace,  and  sorrow  of  spirit,  which  result 
from  disturbance  of  the  normal  relation  between  the  soul  and  God. 

[a)  Although  physical  death  is  a  part  of  the  penalty  of  sin,  it  is  by  no 
means  the  chief  part.  The  term  '  death '  is  frequ^ently  used  in  Scripture 
in  a  moral  and  spiritual  sense,  as  denoting  the  absence  of  that  which  con- 
stitutes the  true  life  of  the  soul,  namely,  the  presence  and  favor  of  God. 

Mat.  8 :  22  —  "  FoUow  me  ;  and  leave  the  [spiritually]  dead  to  bury  their  own  [physically]  dead  "  ;  Luke  15 : 
32  —  "  this  thy  brother  was  dead,  and  is  alive  again  "  ;  John  5  :  24  — "He  that  heareth  my  word,  and  believeth  him  that 
sent  me,  hath  eternal  life,  and  cometh  not  into  judgment,  but  hath  passed  out  of  death  into  life  "  ;  8:51  — "  If  a  man  keep 
my  word,  he  shall  never  see  death ' ' ;  Rom.  8  :  13  —  "  if  ye  live  after  the  flesh,  ye  must  die ;  but  if  by  the  Spirit  ye  put  to 
death  the  deeds  of  the  body,  ye  shall  live "  ;  Eph.  2:1  —  "  when  ye  were  dead  through  your  trespasses  and  sins  "  ;  5 :  14  — 
"Awake,  thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise  from  the  dead  "  ;  1  Tim.  5:6 —  "she  that  giveth  herself  to  pleasure  is  dead  while 
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sne  liveth  " ;  James  5  :  20  —  "he  who  converteth  a  sinaer  from  the  error  of  his  way  shall  save  a  soul  from  death  "  ;  1  John 
3  :  W  —  "He  that  loveth  not  abideth  in  death "  ;  Rev.  3:1  —  "  thou  hast  a  name  that  thou  livest,  and  thou  art  dead." 

(  6  )  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  penalty  denounced  in  the  garden  and 
fallen  upon  the  race  is  primarily  and  mainly  that  death  of  the  soul  which 
consists  in  its  separation  from  God.  In  this  sense  only,  death  "was  fully 
visited  upon  Adam  in  the  day  on  which  he  ate  the  forbidden  fiTut  (  Gen.  2  : 
17  ).  In  this  sense  only,  death  is  escajjed  by  the  Christian  (  John  11  :  26  ). 
For  this  reason,  in  theparallel  between  Adam  and  Christ  (Rom.  5  :  12-21), 
the  apostle  passes  from  the  thought  of  mere  physical  death  in  the  early 
part  of  the  passage  to  that  cf  both  ^jhysical  and  sphitual  death  at  its  close 
( verse  21  —  "as  sin  reigned  in  death,  even  so  might  grace  reign  through 
righteousness  unto  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  " —  where 
"eternal  life"  is  more  than  endless  physical  existence,  and  "death"  is 
more  than  death  of  the  body  ). 

Gen.  2  :  17  ^  "in  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die  "  ;  John  11 :  26  —  "  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth 
on  me  shall  never  die  "  ;  Rom.  5  ;14, 18,  21 — "justification  of  life  ....  eternal  life"  ;  contrast  these  with  "death 
reigned  ....  sin  reigned  in  death." 

(  c)  Eternal  death  may  be  regarded  as  the  culmination  and  completion  Oi 
spiritual  death,  and  as  essentially  consisting  in  the  corresi)ondence  of  the 
outward  condition  with  the  inward  state  of  the  evU  soul  ( Acts  1  :  25  ).  It 
would  seem  to  be  iuaugui'ated  by  some  peculiar  repellent  energy  of  the 
divine  holiness  (Mat.  25  :  41 ;  2  Thess.  1:9),  and  to  involve  jDositive  retri- 
bution visited  by  a  j^ersonal  God  upon  both  the  body  and  the  soul  of  the 
evil-doer  (  Mat.  10  :28  ;  Heb.  10  :  31 ;  Eev.  14  :  11 ). 

Acts  1 :  25  —  "  Judas  fell  away,  that  he  might  go  to  his  own  place ' ' ;  Mat.  25  :  41  —  "  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into 
the  eternal  fire  which  is  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels  "  ;  2  Thcss.  1 : 9  — "  who  shall  suffer  punishment,  even 
eternal  destruction  from  the  face  of  the  Lord  and  from  the  glory  of  his  might "  ;  Mat  10  :  28  —  "  fear  him  who  is  able  to 
destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  hell "  ;  Heb.  10  :  31  —  "It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God  " ; 
Rev.  14 :  11  —  "  the  smoke  of  their  torment  goeth  up  for  ever  and  ever." 

Kurtz,  llclig-ion.slehi'e,  67  —  "  So  long- as  God  is  holy,  he  must  maintain  the  order  of 
the  world,  and  where  this  is  destroyed,  restore  it.  This  however  can  happen  in  no  other 
way  than  this :  the  injuiy  by  which  the  sinner  has  destroyed  the  order  of  the  world  falls 
back  upon  himself,—  and  this  is  penalt j'.  Sin  is  the  negation  of  the  law.  Penalty  is  the 
negation  of  that  negation,  that  is,  the  refetahlishment  of  the  law.  Sin  is  a  thrust  of  the 
sinner  against  the  Jaw.  Penalty  is  the  adverse  thrust  of  the  elastic  because  living  law, 
which  encounters  the  sinner." 

Plato,  (Jorgias,  472  e  ;  50!t  «;  511  A;  515  B  — "Impunity  is  a  more  dreadful  curse  than 
any  punishment,  and  nothing  so  good  can  befall  the  criminal  as  his  retribution,  the 
failure  of  which  would  make  a  double  disorder  in  the  universe.  The  offender  himself 
may  spend  his  arts  in  devices  of  escape  and  think  himself  happy  if  he  is  not  found  out. 
But  all  this  plotting  is  biit  part  of  the  delusion  of  his  sin ;  and  when  he  comes  to  himself 
and  sees  his  ti'ansgression  as  it  really  is,  he  will  yield  himself  up  the  prisoner  of  eternal 
justice  and  know  that  it  is  good  for  him  to  be  afflicted,  and  so  for  the  first  time  to  be 
set  at  one  with  truth." 

On  the  general  subject  of  the  penalty  of  sin,  sec  Julius  Miillcr,  Doct.  Sin,  1:345  S(j. ; 
2:286-397;  Baird ;  Elohim  Revealed,  263-~'7'J ;  Bushnell,  Nature  and  the  Supernatural, 
194-219 ;  Krabbe,  Lehre  von  der  Siinde  und  vora  Tode ;  Weisse,  in  Studien  und  Kritiken, 
1836  :  371 ;  S.  K.  Mason,  Truth  Unfolded,  369-384;  Bartlett,  in  New  Englander,  Oct.  1871 : 
67T,  678. 


SECTION   YII. — THE   SALVATION   OF   INFANTS. 

The  views  which  have  been  presented  with  regard  to  inborn  depravity 
and  the  reaction  of  divine  holiness  against  it  suggest  the  question  whether 
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infants  dying  before  arriving  at  moral  conscionsuess  are  saved,  and  if  so, 
in  what  way.     To  this  question  we  reply  as  follows  : 

( a  )  Infants  are  in  a  state  of  sin,  need  to  be  regenerated,  and  can  be 
saved  only  through  Christ. 

Job  U :  4  — "  Wko  can  bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean  ?  not  one "  ;  Ps.  51 : 5  — "  Behold,  I  was  brought  forth  in 
iniquity ;  And  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me  "  ;  John  3:6  —  "That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh  "  ;  Rom.  5:14 
—  "Nevertheless  death  reigned  from  Adam  until  Moses,  even  over  them  that  had  not  sinned  after  the  liieness  of  Adam's 
transgression  " ;  Eph.  2:3  —  "by  nature  children  of  wrath  "  ;  1  Cor.  7  :  14 —  "  else  were  your  children  unclean  "  — 
clearly  intimate  the  naturally  impure  state  of  infants  ;  and  Mat.  19 :  14  —"Suffer  the  little  chi'dren, 
and  forbid  them  not,  to  come  unto  me " — is  not  only  consistent  -svith  this  doctrine,  but  strong-iy 
confirms  it;  for  the  meaning  is:  "  forbid  them  not  to  come  unto  mo "  —  whom  they  need  as  a 
Savior.  "  Coming  to  Christ  "  is  always  the  coming  of  a  sinner,  to  him  who  is  the  sacrifice 
for  sin ;  c/.  Mat.  II :  28  —  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor." 

(  6  )  Yet  as  compared  with  those  who  have  personally  transgressed,  they 
are  recognized  as  possessed  of  a  relative  innocence,  and  of  a  submissiveness 
and  triTstfulness,  which  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  graces  of  Christian  char- 
acter. 

Deut.  1 :  39  —  "your  little  ones  ,  .  ,  .  and  your  children,  that  this  day  havs  no  knowledge  of  good  or  evil" ; 
Jonah  4 :  11  —  "  sixscore  thousand  persons  that  cannot  discern  between  their  right  hand  and  their  left  hand  "  ;  Rom.  9 : 
11  —  "for  the  children  being  not  yet  born,  neither  having  done  anything  good  or  bad  "  ;  Mat.  18  :  3,  4  —  "  Except  ye 
turn,  and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Whosoever  therefore  shall 
humble  himself  as  this  little  child,  the  same  is  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  "  See  Julius  Mliller,  Doct. 
Sin,  2:2(55.  Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus,  2:50—  "  Unpretentious  receptivity,  ....  not 
the  reception  of  the  kingdom  of  God  at  a  childlike  age,  but  in  a  childlike  character  .  .  . 
.  .  is  the  condition  of  entering ;  .  .  .  .  not  blamelessness,  but  receptivity  itself,  on  the 
part  of  those  who  do  not  regard  themselves  as  too  good  or  too  bad  for  the  offered  gift, 
but  receive  it  with  hearty  desire.  Children  have  this  unpretentious  receptivity  for 
the  kingdom  of  God  which  is  characteristic  of  them  generallj',  since  they  have  not  yet 
other  possessions  on  which  they  pride  themselves." 

(  c )  For  this  reason,  they  are  the  objects  of  special  divine  compassion 
and  care,  and  through  the  grace  of  Christ  are  certain  of  salvation. 

Mat.  18  : 5,  6,  10, 14  —  "  whoso  shall  receive  one  such  liftle  child  in  my  name  receiveth  me :  but  whoso  shall  cause  one 
of  these  little  ones  that  believe  on  me  to  stumble,  it  is  profltable  for  him  that  a  great  millstone  should  be  hanged  about 

Ms  neck,  and  that  he  should  be  sunk  in  the  depth  of  the  sea See  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones :  for  I 

say  unto  you,  that  in  heaven  their  angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven Even  so  it  is 

not  the  will  of  your  father  who  is  in  heaven,  that  one  of  these  little  ones  should  perish  "  ;  19 :  14  —  "  Sufi'er  the  little 
children,  and  forbid  them  not,  to  come  unto  me :  for  to  such  belongeth  the  kingdom  of  heaven  "  —  not  G  od's  king- 
dom of  nature,  but  his  kingdom  of  grace,  the  kingdom  of  saved  sinnei'S.  "Such" 
means,  not  children  as  children,  but  childlike  believei-s.  Meyer,  on  Mat.  19:14,  refers  the 
passage  to  spiritual  infants  only  :  "  Not  httle  children,"  he  says,  "but  men  of  a  child- 
like disposition."  Gcikie:  "Let  the  little  children  come  unto  me,  and  do  not  forbid 
them,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  given  only  to  such  as  have  a  childlike  spirit  and 
nature  like  theirs."  The  Savior's  words  do  not  intimate  that  little  children  are  either 
( 1 )  sinless  creatures,  or  ( 2)  subjects  for  baptism  ;  but  only  that  their  ( 1 )  humble  teach- 
ableness, ( 2 )  intense  eagerness,  and  ( 3 )  artless  trust,  illustrate  the  traits  necessary  for 
admission  into  the  divine  kingdom.  On  the  passages  in  Matthew,  see  Commentaries  of 
Bengel,  De  Wette,  Lauge;  also  Neander,  Planting  and  Training  (ed.  Robinson),  407. 

We  therefore  substantially  agree  with  Dr.  A.  C.  Kendrick,  in  his  article  in  the  Sunday 
School  Times :  "  To  infants  and  children,  as  such,  the  language  cannot  apply.  It  must 
be  taken  figuratively,  and  must  refer  to  those  qualities  in  childhood,  its  dependence, 
its  trustfulness,  its  tender  affection,  its  loving  obedience,  which  are  typical  of  the 

essential  Christian  graces If  asked  after  the  logic  of  our  Savior's  woixls  — how  he 

could  assign,  as  a  reason  for  allowing  literal  little  children  to  be  brought  to  him,  that 
spirituaUittle  children  have  a  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  — I  reply :  the  persons 
that  thus,  as  a  class,  typify  the  subjects  of  God's  spiritual  kingdom  cannot  be  In  them- 
selves objects  of  indifference  to  him,  or  be  regarded  otherwise  than  with  intense  inter- 
est  The  class  that  in  its  very  nature  thus  shadows  forth  the  brightest  features  of 

Christian  excellence  must  be  subjects  of  God's  special  concern  and  care." 
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To  these  I'emarks  of  Dr.  Kendrick  we  would  add,  that  Jesus'  words  seem  to  us  to 
intimate  more  than  special  concern  and  care.  While  these  words  seem  intended  to 
exclude  all  idea  that  infants  are  saved  by  their  natural  holiness,  or  without  application 
to  then\  of  the  blessing-s  of  his  atonement,  they  also  seem  to  us  to  include  infants 
among  the  number  of  those  who  have  the  right  to  these  blessing-s ;  in  other  words, 
Christ's  concern  and  care  go  so  far  as  to  choose  infants  to  eternal  life,  and  to  make 
them  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Cf.  Mat.  18 :  14 —  "  it  is  not  the  will  of  your  Father  who  is 
in  heaven,  that  one  of  those  little  ones  should  perish"  =  those  whom  Christ  has  received  here,  he  will 
not  reject  hereafter.  Of  course  this  is  said  to  infants,  as  infants.  To  those,  therefore, 
who  die  before  coming  to  moral  consciousness,  Christ's  words  assure  salvation.  Per- 
sonal transgression,  however,  involves  the  necessity,  before  death,  of  a  personal 
repentance  and  faith,  in  order  to  salvation. 

(d)  The  descriptions  of  God's  merciful  provision  as  coextensive  witli 
the  ruin  of  tlie  Full  also  lead  vis  to  believe  that  those  who  die  in  infancy 
receive  salvation  thi'ough  Christ  as  certainly  as  they  inherit  sin  from  A  dam. 

John  3 :  16  —  "  For  God  so  loved  the  world  "  —  includes  infants.  Rom.  5 :  14  —  "  death  reigned  from  Adam  until 
Moses,  even  over  them  that  had  not  sinned  after  the  likeness  of  Adam's  transgression,  who  is  a  figure  of  him  that  was  to 
come  "  =  there  is  an  application  to  infants  of  the  life  in  Christ,  as  there  was  an  application 
to  them  of  the  death  in  Adam  ;  19-21  —  "  For  as  through  the  one  man's  disobedience  the  many  were  made 
sinners,  even  so  through  the  obedience  of  the  one  shall  the  many  be  made  righteous.  And  the  law  came  in  besides,  that 
the  trespass  might  abound ;  but  where  sin  abounded,  grace  did  abound  more  exceedingly  :  that,  as  sin  reigned  in  death, 
even  so  might  grace  reign  through  righteousness  unto  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord"  =as  witliout 
personal  act  of  theirs  infants  inlierited  corruption  from  Adam,  so  without  personal 
a(;t  of  theirs  salvation  is  provided  for  them  in  Christ. 

Hovcy,  Bib.  Eschatology,  170, 171  — "  Though  the  sacred  writers  saj'  nothing  in  respect 
to  the  future  condition  of  those  who  die  in  infancj-,  one  can  scarcely  err  in  deriving 
from  this  silence  a  favorable  conclusion.  That  no  prophet  or  apostle,  that  no  devout 
father  or  mother,  should  have  expressed  any  solicitude  as  to  those  who  die  before  they 
are  able  to  discern  good  from  evil  is  surprising,  unless  such  solicitude  was  prevented 
by  the  Spirit  of  God.  There  are  no  instances  of  prayer  for  children  taken  away  in 
infancy.  The  Savior  nowhere  teaches  that  they  are  in  danger  of  being  lost.  We  there- 
fore heartily  and  confidently  believe  that  they  are  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Christ 
and  sarK.'tilicd  by  his  Spirit,  so  that  when  they  enter  the  unseen  world  tliey  will  be 
found  witii  the  saints."  David  ceased  to  fast  and  weep  when  his  child  died,  for  he  said  : 
"  I  shall  go  to  him,  but  he  will  not  return  to  me  "  ( 2  Sam.  12 :  23 ). 

(  e  )  The  condition  of  salvation  for  adults  is  j)ersonal  faith.  Infants  are 
incapable  of  fulfilling  this  condition.  Since  Christ  has  died  for  all,  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  pro'vision  is  made  for  their  reception  of  Christ 
in  some  other  way. 

2  Cor.  5  :  15 —  "he  died  for  all"  ;  Mark  16  :  16  —  "He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved;  but  he  that  dis- 
belioveth  shall  be  condemned  "  (  verses  9-20  are  of  canonical  authority,  though  probably  not  writ- 
ten by  Mark ).  Dr.  G.  W.  Northrop  held  that,  as  death  to  the  Christian  has  ceased  to  be 
penalty,  so  death  to  all  infants  is  no  longer  penalty,  Christ  having  atoned  for  and 
removed  the  guilt  of  original  sin  for  all  men,  infants  included.  But  we  reply  that 
there  is  no  evidence  that  there  is  any  guilt  taken  away  except  for  those  who  come  into 
vital  union  with  Christ.  E.  G.  llobinson.  Christian  Theology,  166  —  "'The  curse  falls 
alike  on  every  one  bj'  birth,  but  may  be  alleviated  or  intensified  by  every  one  who 
comes  to  years  of  responsibility,  according  as  his  nature  which  brings  the  curse  rules, 
or  is  ruled  by,  his  reason  and  conscience.  So  the  blessings  of  salvation  are  procured 
for  all  alike,  but  may  be  lost  or  secured  according  to  the  attitude  of  everyone  toward 
Christ  who  alone  procures  them.  To  infants,  as  the  curse  comes  without  their  election, 
so  in  like  manner  comes  its  removal." 

(/)  At  the  final  jitdgment,  personal  conduct  is  made  the  test  of  charac- 
ter. But  infar  ts  are  incapable  of  personal  transgression.  We  have  reason, 
therefore,  to  believe  that  they  will  be  among  the  saved,  since  this  rule  of 
decision  will  not  apply  to  them. 

Mat.  25 :  45,  46  —  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  unto  one  of  these  least,  ye  did  it  not  unto  me.  And  these  shall  go  away 
into  eternal  punishment "  ;  Rom.  2 :  5,  6  —  "  the  day  of  wrath  and  revelation  of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God  ;  who 
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will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  works."  Normaa  Fox,  The  Unfolding  of  Baptist  Doc- 
trine, 24  —  "  Not  only  tiie  Roman  Catholics  believed  in  the  damnation  of  infants.  The 
Lutherans,  in  the  Augsburg  Confession,  condemn  the  Baptists  for  alfii-ming  that 
childrenaresavedwithout  baptism— 'damnantAnabaptistas  qui  .  .  .  affirmant  pueros 
sine  baptismo  salvos  fieri '  —  and  the  favorite  poet  of  Presbyterian  Scotland,  in  his  Tam 
O'Shanter,  names  among-  objects  from  hell '  Twa  span-lang,  wee,  unchristened  bairns.' 
The  Westminster  Confession,  in  declaring  that  'elect  infants  dying  in  infancy'  are 
saved,  implies  that  non-elect  infants  dying  in  infancy  are  lost.  This  was  certainly 
taught  by  some  of  the  framers  of  that  creed." 

Yet  John  Calvin  did  not  believe  in  the  damnation  of  infants,  as  he  has  been  charged 
with  bcheving.  In  the  Amsterdam  edition  of  his  works,  8:522,  we  read:  "I  do  not 
doubt  that  the  infants  whom  the  Lord  gathers  together  from  this  life  are  regenerated 
by  a  secret  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  In  his  Institutes,  book  4,  chap.  16,  p,  335,  he 
speaks  of  the  exemption  of  infants  from  the  grace  of  salvation  "as  an  idea  not  free 
from  execrable  blasphemy."  The  Presb.  and  Ref .  Rev..  Oct.  1890 :  634-651,  quotes  Calvin 
as  follows :  "  I  everywhere  teach  that  no  one  can  be  justly  condeumed  and  perish 
except  on  account  of  actual  sin ;  and  to  say  that  the  countless  mortals  taken  from  life 
while  yet  infants  are  precipitated  from  their  mothers*  arms  into  eternal  death  is  a 
blasphemy  to  be  universally  detested."  So  also  John  Owen,  Works,  8 :  522  —  "  There  are 
two  ways  by  which  God  saveth  infants.  First,  by  interesting  them  in  the  covenant,  if 
their  immediate  or  remote  parents  have  been  believers ;  .  .  . .  Secondly,  by  his  grace  of 
election,  which  is  most  free  and  not  tied  to  any  conditions ;  by  which  I  make  no  doubt 
but  God  taketh  unto  him  in  Christ  many  whose  parents  never  knew,  or  were  despisers 
of,  the  gospel." 

{g)  Since  tliere  is  no  evidence  that  children  dying  in  infancy  are  regen- 
erated prior  to  death,  either  with  or  without  the  use  of  external  means,  it 
seems  most  probable  that  the  work  of  regeneration  may  be  performed  by 
the  Spirit  in  connection  with  the  infant  soul's  first  view  of  Christ  in  the 
other  world.  As  the  remains  of  natural  dei^ravity  in  the  Christian  are 
eradicated,  not  by  death,  but  at  death,  through  the  sight  of  Christ  and 
union  with  hun,  so  the  first  moment  of  consciousness  for  the  infant  may  be 
coincident  with  a  view  of  Christ  the  Savior  which  accomplishes  the  entu-e 
sanctification  of  its  natm-e. 

2  Cor.  3:18  —  "  But  we  all,  beholding  as  in  a  mirror  the  glory  of  the  lord,  are  transformed  into  the  same  image  from 
glory  to  glory,  even  as  from  the  Lord  the  Spirit "  ;  1  John  3 : 2  —  "  We  know  that,  if  he  shall  be  manifested,  we  shall  ba 
like  him ;  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is."  If  asked  why  more  is  not  said  upon  the  subject  in 
Sci"ipture,  we  reply :  It  is  according  to  the  analogy  of  God's  general  method  to  hide 
things  that  are  not  of  immediate  practical  value.  In  some  past  ages,  moreover,  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact  that  all  children  dying  in  infancy  are  saved  might  have  seemed  to  make 
infanticide  a  %irtue. 

While  we  agree  with  the  following  writers  as  to  the  salvation  of  all  infants  who  die 
before  the  age  of  conscious  and  wilful  transgression,  we  dissent  from  the  seemingly 
Arminian  tendency  of  the  explanation  which  they  suggest.  H.  E.  Robins,  Harmony 
of  Ethics  with  Theology :  "  The  judicial  declaration  of  acquittal  on  the  ground  of  the 
death  of  Christ  which  comes  upon  all  men,  into  the  benefits  of  which  they  are  intro- 
duced by  natural  birth,  is  inchoate  justification,  and  will  become  perfected  justification 
through  the  new  birth  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  unless  the  working  of  this  divine  agent  is 
resisted  by  the  personal  moral  action  of  those  who  are  lost."  So  William  Ashmore,  in 
Christian  Review,  26 :  245-264.  F.  O.  Dickey  :  "  As  infants  are  members  of  the  race,  and 
as  they  are  justified  from  the  penalty  against  inherited  sin  by  the  mediatorial  work  of 
Christ,  so  the  race  itself  is  justified  from  the  same  penalty  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
are  they,  and  were  the  race  to  die  in  infancy  it  would  bo  saved."  The  truth  in  the 
above  utterances  seems  to  us  to  be  that  Christ's  union  with  the  race  secures  the 
objective  reconciliation  of  the  race  to  God.  But  subjective  and  personal  reconciliation 
depends  upon  a  moral  union  with  Christ  which  can  be  accomplished  for  the  infant  only 
by  his  own  appropriation  of  Christ  at  death. 

Wliile,  in  the  nature  of  things  and  by  the  express  declarations  of  Script- 
ure, we  are  jirecluded  from  extending  this  doctrine  of  regeneration  at  death 
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to  any  who  have  committed  personal  sins,  we  are  nevertheless  warranted  in 
the  conclusion  that,  certain  and  great  as  is  the  guUt  of  original  sin,  no 
human  soul  is  eternally  condemned  solely  for  this  sin  of  nature,  but  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  all  who  have  not  consciously  and  wilfully  transgressed 
are  made  partakers  of  Christ's  salvation. 

The  advocates  of  a  second  probation,  on  the  other  hand,  should  logically  hold  that 
infants  in  the  next  world  are  in  a  state  of  sin,  and  that  at  death  they  only  enter  upon  a 
period  of  probation  in  which  they  may,  or  may  not,  accept  Christ, — a  doctrine  much 
less  comforting-  than  that  propounded  above.  See  Prentiss,  in  Presb.  Eev.,  July,  1883  : 
548-580— "Lyman  Beecher  and  Charles  Hodg-e  first  made  current  in  this  country  the 
doctrine  of  the  salvation  of  all  who  die  in  infancy.  If  this  doctrine  be  accepted,  then  it 
follows:  (1)  that  these  partakers  of  original  sin  must  be  saved  wholly  through  divine 
grace  and  power;  (3)  that  in  the  child  unborn  there  is  the  promise  and  potency  of 
complete  spiritual  manhood;  (3)  that  salvation  is  possible  entirely  apart  from  the 
visible  church  and  the  means  of  grace  ;  (4 )  that  to  a  full  half  of  the  race  this  life  is  not 
in  any  way  a  period  of  probation  ;  (5)  that  heathen  may  be  saved  who  have  never  eveu 
heard  of  the  gospel ;  { 6 )  that  the  providence  of  God  includes  in  its  scope  both  infants 
and  heathen." 

"  Children  exert  a  redeeming  and  reclaiming  influence  upon  us,  their  casual  acts  and 
words  and  simple  trust  recalling  our  world-hardened  and  wajnvard  hearts  again  to  the 
feet  of  God.  Silas  Marner,  the  old  weaver  of  Ilaveloe,  so  pathetically  and  vividly  des- 
cribed in  George  Eliot's  novel,  was  a  hard,  desolate,  godless  old  miser,  but  after  little 
Eppie  strayed  into  his  miserable  cottage  that  memorable  winter  night,  he  began  again 
to  believe.  *  I  think  now,'  he  said  at  last,  *  I  can  trusten  God  until  I  die.'  An  incident 
in  a  Southern  hospital  illustrates  the  power  of  children  to  call  men  to  repentance.  A 
little  girl  was  to  undergo  a  dangerous  operation.  When  she  mounted  the  table,  and 
the  doctor  was  about  to  etherize  her,  he  said :  '  Before  we  can  make  you  well,  we  must 
put  you  to  sleep.'  '  Oh  then,  if  you  are  going  to  put  Uic  to  sleep,'  she  sweetlj'  said, '  I 
must  saj^  my  prayers  first.'  Then,  getting  down  on  her  knees,  and  folding  her  hands, 
she  repeated  that  lovely  prayer  learned  at  every  true  mother's  feet :  '  Now  I  lay  me 
down  to  sleep,  I  pray  the  Lord  mj'  soul  to  ke(>p.'  Just  for  a  moment  there  were  moist 
es'cs  in  that  group,  for  deep  chords  were  touched,  and  the  surgeon  afterwards  said  :  '  I 
prayed  that  night  for  the  first  time  in  thirty  years.'  "  The  child  that  is  old  enough  to 
sin  against  God  is  old  enough  to  trust  in  Christ  as  the  Savior  of  sinners.  See  Van 
Dj-ke,  Christ  and  Little  Children;  Whitsitt  and  Wai-fleld,  Infant  Bajitisin  and  Infant 
Salvation  ;  Hodge,  Syst.  Theol.,  1 :  26,  27 ;  Ridgeley,  Body  of  Div.,  1 :  422-425  ;  Calvin, 
Institutes,  II,  i,  8;  Westminster  Larger  Catechism,  x,  3;  Krauth,  Infant  Salvation  in 
the  Cahinistic  System ;  CandUsh  on  Atonement,  part  ii,  chap.  1 ;  Geo.  P.  Fisher,  in  New 
Englander,  Apr.  1868 :  338 ;  J.  F.  Clarke,  Truths  and  Errors  of  Orthodoxy,  360. 
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SOTERIOLOGY,  OR  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  SALVATION  THROUGH 
THE  WORK  OF  CHRIST  AND  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 


CHAPTER   I. 
CHRISTOLOGY,  OR  THE  REDEMPTION  WROUGHT  BY  CHRIST. 


SECTION   I.— HISTOEICAL  PKEPARATION   FOR   REDEMPTION. 

Since  God  had  from  "eternity  determined  to  redeem  mankind,  the  history 
of  the  race  from  the  time  of  the  Fall  to  the  coming  of  Christ  was  providen- 
tially arranged  to  prepare  the  way  for  this  redemption.  The  preparation 
was  two-fold : 

L     Negative  Preparation, — in  the  history  of  the  heathen  world. 

This  showed  ( 1 )  the  true  nature  of  sin,  and  the  depth  of  spu'itual  igno- 
rance and  of  moral  depravity  to  which  the  race,  left  to  itself,  must  fall  ;  and 
{  2  )  the  powerlessness  of  human  nature  to  preserve  or  regain  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  God,  or  to  deliver  itself  from  sin  by  i^hilosophy  or  art. 

Why  could  not  Eve  have  been  the  mother  of  the  chosen  seed,  as  she  doubtless  at  the 
first  supposed  that  she  was?  (Gen.  4:1  —  "  and  she  conceived,  and  bare  Cain  [  i.  c,  'gotten',  or 
'  acquired  '  ],  and  said,  I  have  gotten  a  man,  even  Jehovah  "  ).  Why  was  not  the  cross  set  up  at  the 
gates  of  Eden ?  Scripture  intimates  that  a  preparation  was  needful  ( Gal. 4:4 —  "but when 
the  fnlness  of  the  time  came,  God  sent  forth  his  Son"  ).  Of  the  two  agencies  made  use  of,  we  have 
called  heathenism  the  negative  preparation.  But  it  was  not  wholly  negative  ;  it  was 
partly  positive  also.  Justin  Martyr  spoke  of  a  Aoyos  o-ffep^cariKos  among  the  heathen. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  called  Plato  a  Mwcr^s  6.TTiKiC,uiv  —  a  Greek-speaking  Moses.  Notice 
the  priestly  attitude  of  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Plato,  Pindar,  Sophocles.  The  Bible 
recognizes  Job,  Balaam,  Melchisedek,  as  instances  of  priesthood,  or  divine  communi- 
cation, outside  the  bounds  of  the  chosen  people.  Heathen  religions  either  were  not 
religions,  or  God  had  a  part  In  them.  Confucius,  Buddha,  Zoroaster,  were  at  least 
reformers,  raised  up  in  God's  providence.  Gal.  4  :  3  classes  Judaism  with  the  'rudiments  of 
the  world,'  and  Rom.  5  :  20  tells  us  that  'the  law  came  in  beside,'  as  a  force  cooperating  with 
other  human  factors,  primitive  revelation,  sin,  c<c." 

The  positive  preparation  in  heathenism  receives  greater  attention  when  we  conceive 
of  Christ  as  the  immanent  God,  revealing  himself  in  conscience  and  in  history.  This 
was  the  real  meaning  of  Justin  MartjT,  Apol.  I  :  46 ;  3 :  10, 13  —  "  The  whole  race  of  men 
partook  of  the  Logos,  and  those  wlio  lived  according  to  reason  ( \6yov ),  were  Christians, 
even  though  they  were  accounted  atheists.  Such  among  the  Greeks  were  Socrates  and 
Heracleitus,  and  those  who  resembled  them.  .  .  .  Christ  was  known  in  part  even  to 
Socrates.  .  .  .  The  teachings  of  Plato  are  not  alien  to  those  of  Christ,  though  not  in  all 
respects  similar.  For  all  the  writers  of  antiquitj'  were  able  to  have  a  dim  vision 
of  realities  by  means  t)f  the  indwelling  seed  of  the  implanted  Word  (Ao-you )."  Justin 
Martyr  claimed  inspiration  for  Socrates.  Tcrtullian  spoke  of  Socrates  as  "  pgene  nos- 
es* 
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ter  "  —  "  almost  one  of  us."  Paul  speaks  of  the  Cretans  as  having  "  a  prophet  of  their  own  " 
( Tit.  1 :  12 )— probably  Epimenides  ( 596  B.  C.)  whom  Plato  calls  a  iJeros  ii/ijp  —  "  a  man  of 
God,"  and  whom  Cicero  couples  with  Bacis  and  the  ErythrsEan  Sibyl.  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, Stromata,  1 :  19 ;  6:5—"  The  same  God  who  furnished  both  the  covenants  was  the 
giver  of  the  Greek  philosophy  to  the  Greeks,  by  which  the  Almighty  is  glorified  among 
the  Greeks."  Augustine:  "  Plato  made  me  know  the  true  God  ;  Jesus  Christ  showed 
me  the  way  to  him." 

Bruce,  Apologetics,  207—"  God  gave  to  the  Gentiles  at  least  the  starlight  of  religious 
knowledge.  The  Jews  were  elected  for  the  sake  of  the  Gentiles.  There  was  some  light 
even  for  pagans,  though  heathenism  on  the  whole  was  a  failure.  But  its  very  failure 
was  a  prepartion  for  receiving  the  true  religion."  Hatch,  Hibbert  Lectures,  133,  238— 
"  Neo-Platonism,  that  splendid  vision  of  incomparable  and  irrecoverable  cloudland  in 
which  the  sun  of  Greek  philosophy  set.  ...  On  its  ethical  side  Christianity  had  large 
elements  in  common  with  reformed  Stoicism  ;  on  its  theological  side  it  moved  in  har- 
mony with  the  new  movements  of  Platouism."  E.  G.  Robinson  :  "  The  idea  that  all 
religions  but  the  Christian  are  the  direct  work  of  the  devil  is  a  Jewish  idea,  and  is  now 
abandoned.  On  the  contrary,  God  has  revealed  himself  to  the  race  just  so  far  as  they 
have  been  capable  of  knowing  him.  .  .  .  Any  religion  is  better  than  none,  for  aU  relig- 
ion implies  restraint." 

John  1:9  —  "  There  was  the  tme  light,  even  the  light  which  lighteth  every  man,  coming  into  the  world  "—  has  its 
Old  Testament  equivalent  in  Ps.  94  :  10  —  "  He  that  chastiseth  the  nations,  shall  not  he  correct.  Even  he  that 
teacheth  man  knowledge ?  "  Christ  is  the  great  educator  of  the  race.  The  preiiicarnate  Word 
exert«d  an  influence  upon  the  consciences  of  the  heathen.  He  alone  makes  it  true  that 
"anima  naturaliter  Christiana  est."  Sabatier,  Philos.  Religion,  138-140— "Religion  is 
union  between  God  and  the  soul.  That  experience  was  first  perfectly  realized  in  Christ. 
Here  are  the  ideal  fact  and  the  historical  fact  united  and  blended,  Origen's  and  Tertul- 
lian's  rationalism  and  orthodoxy  each  has  its  truth.  The  religious  consciousness  of 
Christ  is  tlie  fountain  head  from  which  Christianity  has  floAved.  }h'  was  a  beginning  of 
life  to  men.  He  had  the  spirit  of  sonship  — God  in  man,  and  man  in  God.  'Quid 
interius  Deo  ? '  He  showed  us  insistence  on  the  moral  ideal,  yet  the  preaching  of  mercy 
to  the  sinner.  The  gosi)el  was  the  acorn,  and  Christianity  is  the  oak  that  has  sprung 
from  it.  In  the  acorn,  as  in  the  tree,  are  some  Hebraic  elements  that  are  temporai'y. 
Paganism  is  the  materializing  of  religion;  Judaism  is  the  legalizing  of  religion.  'In 
me,'  says  Charles  Secretan, '  lives  some  one  greater  than  I.'  " 

But  the  positiv^e  element  in  heathenism  was  slight.  Her  altars  and  sacrifices,  her 
philosophy  and  art,  roused  cravings  which  she  was  powerless  to  satisfy.  Her  religious 
systems  became  sources  of  deeper  corruption.  There  was  no  hope,  and  no  progress. 
"The  Sphynx's  moveless  calm  symbolizes  the  monotony  of  Egyptian  civilization." 
Classical  nations  became  more  despairing,  as  they  became  more  cultivated.  To  the  best 
minds,  truth  seemed  impossible  of  attainment,  and  all  hope  of  general  well-being 
seemed  a  dream.  The  Jews  were  the  only  forward-looking  people ;  and  all  our  modern 
confidence  in  destiny  and  development  conies  from  them.  They,  in  their  turn,  drew 
their  hopefulness  solely  from  prophecy.  Not  their  "genius  for  religion,"  but  special 
revelation  from  God,  made  them  what  they  were. 

Although  God  was  in  heathen  history,  yet  so  exceptional  were  the  advantages  of  the 
Jews,  that  we  can  almost  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Englander,  Sept.  1883  :  576 
— "  The  Bible  does  not  recognize  other  revelations.  It  speaks  of  the  'face  of  the  covering  that 
covereth  all  peoples,  and  the  veil  that  is  spread  over  all  nations '  ( Is.  25  :  7 ) ;  Acts  14  :  16,  17  — '  who  in  the  generations 
gone  by  suffered  aU  the  nations  to  walk  in  their  own  ways.  And  yet  he  left  not  himself  without  witness '  =  not  an 
internal  revelation  in  the  hearts  of  sages,  but  an  external  revelation  in  nature,  'in  that  he 
did  good  and  gave  you  from  heaven  rains  and  fruitful  seasons,  filling  your  hearts  with  food  and  gladness.'  The  con- 
victions of  heathen  reformers  with  regard  to  divine  inspiration  were  dim  and  intangi- 
ble, compiu-ed  with  the  consciousness  of  prophets  and  apostles  that  God  was  speaking 
through  them  to  his  people." 

On  heathenism  as  a  preparation  for  Christ,  see  Tholuck,  Nature  and  Moral  Influence 
of  Heathenism,  in  Bib.  Repos.,  1833 :  80, 246,  441 ;  DolUnger,  Gentile  and  Jew  ;  Pressense, 
Religions  before  Christ ;  Max  Mliller,  Science  of  Religion,  1-128 ;  Cocker,  Christianity 
and  Greek  Philosophy;  Ackerman,  Christian  Element  in  Plato  ;  Farrar,  Seekers  after 
God ;  Renan,  on  Rome  and  Christianity,  in  Hibbert  Lectures  for  1880. 

H.    Positive  Preparation, —  in  the  history  of  Israel. 
A  single  people  was  separated  from  all  others,  from  the  time  of  Abraham, 
and  was  educated  in  three  great  truths  :    ( 1  )   the  majesty  of  God,  in  his 
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unity,  omuipotence,  and  holiness ;  ( 2 )  tlie  sinfulness  of  man,  and  liis  moral 
helijlessness  ;  ( 3 )  the  certainty  of  a  coming  salvation.  This  education 
from  the  time  of  Moses  was  conducted  by  the  use  of  three  principal 
agencies : 

A.  Law. — The  Mosaic  legislation,  («)  by  its  theophanies  and  miracles, 
cultivated  faith  in  a  personal  and  almighty  God  and  Judge  ;  (  6  )  by  its 
commands  and  threatenings,  wakened  the  sense  of  sin  ;  (  c  )  by  its  priestly 
and  sacrificial  system,  inspired  hope  of  some  way  of  pardon  and  access  to 
God. 

The  education  of  the  Jews  was  first  of  all  an  education  by  Law.  In  the  history  of  the 
world,  as  in  the  history  of  the  individual,  law  must  precede  gospel,  John  the  Baptist 
must  go  before  Christ,  knowledge  of  sin  must  prepare  a  welcome  entrance  for  knowl- 
edge of  a  Savior.  While  the  heathen  were  studying  God's  works,  the  chosen  people 
wore  studying  God.  Men  teach  bywords  as  well  as  by  works,  —  so  does  God.  And 
words  reveal  heart  to  heart,  as  works  never  can.  "  The  Jews  were  made  to  know,  on 
behalf  of  all  mankind,  the  guilt  and  shame  of  sin.  Yet  just  when  the  disease  was  at  its 
height,  the  physicians  were  beneath  contempt."  Wrightnour :  "  As  if  to  teach  all  sub- 
sequent ages  that  no  outward  cleansing  would  furnish  a  remedy,  the  great  deluge, 
which  washed  away  the  whole  sinful  antediluvian  world  with  the  exception  of  one 
comparatively  pure  family,  had  not  cleansed  the  world  from  sin." 

With  this  gradual  growth  in  the  sense  of  sin  there  was  also  a  widening  and  deepen- 
ing faith.  Kuypci-,  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  67 — "  Abel,  Abraham,  Moses  =  the  indi- 
vidual, the  family,  the  nation.  By  faith  Abel  obtained  witness ;  by  faith  Abraham 
received  the  son  of  the  promise ;  and  by  faith  Moses  led  Israel  through  the  Red  Sea." 
Kurtz,  Religionslehre,  speaks  of  the  relation  between  law  and  gospel  as  "  Ein  fliessen- 
der  Gegensatz  "  —  "a  flowing  antithesis  "  —  like  that  between  flower  and  fruit.  A.  B. 
Davidson,  Expositor,  6 :  163  —  "The  course  of  revelation  is  like  a  river,  which  cannot 
be  cut  up  into  sections."  E.  G.  Robinson  :  "  The  two  fundamental  ideas  of  Judaism 
were:  1.  theological  —  the  unity  of  God;  2.  philosophical  —  the  distinctness  of  God 
from  the  material  world.  Judaism  went  to  seed.  Jesus,  with  the  sledge-hammer  of 
truth,  broke  up  the  dead  forms,  and  the  Jews  thought  he  was  destroying  the  Law." 
On  methods  pursued  with  humanity  by  God,  see  Simon,  Reconciliation,  332-251. 

B.  Prophecy.  — This  was  of  two  kinds  :  (a)  verbal,  — beginning  with 
the  protevangeUum  in  the  garden,  and  extending  to  within  four  hundred 
years  of  the  coming  of  Christ ;  {l> )  typical,  —  in  persons,  as  Adam,  Mel- 
chisedek,  Joseph,  Moses,  Joshua,  David,  Solomon,  Jonah  ;  and  in  acts,  as 
Isaac's  sacrifice,  and  Moses'  lifting  up  the  serjjent  in  the  wilderness. 

The  relation  of  law  to  gospel  was  like  that  of  a  sketch  to  the  finished  picture,  or  of 
David's  plan  for  the  temple  to  Solomon's  execution  of  it.  When  all  other  nations  were 
sunk  in  pessimism  and  despair,  the  light  of  hope  burned  brightly  among  the  Hebi-ews. 
The  nation  was  forward-bound.  Faith  was  its  very  life.  The  O.  T.  saints  saw  all  the 
troubles  of  the  present  "  sub  specie  cternitatis,"  and  believed  that  "Light  is  sown  for  the  right- 
eous, And  gladness  for  the  upright  in  heart "  ( Ps.  97  :  11 ).  The  hope  of  Job  was  the  hope  of  the  chosen 
people :  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  And  at  last  he  will  stand  up  upon  the  earth  "  ( Job  19  :  25 ).  Hutton, 
Essays,  3  :  237  —  "  Hebrew  supernaturaiism  has  transmuted  forever  the  ptire  natural- 
ism of  Greek  poetry.  And  now  no  modern  poet  can  ever  become  really  great  who 
does  not  feel  and  reproduce  in  his  writings  the  difference  between  the  natural  and  the 
supernatural." 

Christ  was  the  reality,  to  which  the  types  and  ceremonies  of  Judaism  pointed ;  and 
these  latter  disappeared  when  Christ  had  come,  just  as  the  petals  of  the  blossom  drop 
away  when  the  fruit  appears.  Many  promises  to  the  O.  T.  saints  which  seemed  to 
them  promises  of  temporal  blessing,  were  fulfilled  in  a  better,  because  a  more  spiritual, 
way  than  they  expected.  Thus  God  cultivated  in  them  a  boundless  trust — a  trust 
which  was  essentially  the  same  thing  with  the  faith  of  the  new  dispensation,  because 
it  was  the  absolute  reliance  of  a  consciously  helpless  sinner  upon  God's  method  of  sal- 
vation, and  so  was  implicitly,  though  not  explicit)  j',  a  faith  in  Christ, 

The  protevangelium  ( Gen.  3  :  15 )  said  "it  [  this  promised  seed  ]  shall  bruise  thy  head."    The 
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"it"  was  rendered  in  some  Latin  manuscripts  "ipsa."  Hence  Roman  Catholic  divines 
attributed  the  victory  to  the  Virgin.  Notice  that  Satan  was  cursed,  but  not  Adam  and 
Eve ;  for  they  were  candidates  for  restoration.  The  promise  of  the  Messiah  narrowed 
itself  down  as  the  race  grew  older,  from  Abraham  to  Judah,  David,  Bethlehem,  and  the 
Virgin.  Prophecy  spoke  of  "  the  sceptre "  and  of  "the  seventy  weeks."  Haggai  and  Malachl 
foretold  that  the  Lord  should  suddenly  come  to  the  second  temple.  Christ  was  to  be 
true  man  and  true  God ;  prophet,  priest,  and  king ;  humbled  and  exalted.  "When  proph- 
ecy had  become  complete,  a  brief  interval  elapsed,  and  then  he,  of  whom  Moses  in 
the  law,  and  the  prophets,  did  write,  actually  came. 

All  these  preparations  for  Christ's  coming,  however,  through  the  perversity  of  man 
became  most  formidable  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  the  gospel.  The  Roman  Empire 
put  Christ  to  death.  Philosophy  rejected  Christ  as  foolishness.  Jewish  ritualism,  the 
mere  shadow,  usurped  the  place  of  worship  and  faith,  the  substance  of  religion.  God's 
last  method  of  preparation  in  the  case  of  Israel  was  that  of 

C.  Judgment. — Repeated  divine  cliastisements  for  idolatry  culminated 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  captivity  of  the  Jews.  The  exile 
had  two  princijjal  eflfects  :  (a)  religious, — in  giving  monotheism  firm  root 
in  the  heart  of  the  people,  and  in  leading  to  the  establishment  of  the  syna- 
gogue-system, by  which  monotheism  was  thereafter  jjreserved  and  propa- 
gated ;  (6)  chnl, — in  converting  the  Jews  from  an  agi'icultural  to  a  trading 
people,  scattering  them  among  all  nations,  and  finally  imbuing  them  with 
the  spirit  of  Roman  law  and  organization. 

Thus  a  people  was  made  ready  to  receive  the  gospel  and  to  jiropagate 
it  throughout  the  world,  at  the  very  time  when  the  world  had  become 
conscious  of  its  needs,  and,  through  its  greatest  philosophers  and  jjoets, 
was  exj)ressing  its  longings  for  deliverance. 

At  the  junction  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  there  lay  a  little  land  through  which 
passed  all  the  caravan-rcjutes  from  the  East  to  the  West.  Palestine  was  "  the  eye  of 
the  world."  The  Hebrews  throughout  the  Roman  world  were  "  the  greater  Palestine 
of  the  Dispersion."  The  scattering  of  the  .Tews  through  all  lands  liad  prepare<l  a  mono- 
theistic starting  point  for  the  gospel  in  every  heathen  city.  Jewish  synagogues  had 
prepared  places  of  assembly  for  the  hearing  of  the  gospel.  The  Greek  language  —  the 
universal  literary  language  of  the  world  —  had  prepared  a  medium  in  which  that  gospel 
could  be  spoken.  "  Csesar  had  unified  the  Latin  West,  as  Alexander  the  Greek  East "  ; 
and  universal  peace,  together  with  Roman  roads  and  Roman  law,  made  it  possible  for 
that  gospel,  when  once  it  had  got  a  foothold,  to  spread  itself  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
The  first  dawn  of  missionary  enterprise  appears  among  the  proselyting  Jews  before 
Christ's  time.  Christianity  laid  hold  of  this  proselyting  spirit,  and  sanctified  it,  to 
conquer  the  world  to  the  faith  of  Christ. 

Beyschlag,  N.  T.  Theology,  2 : 9, 10—  "  In  his  great  expedition  across  the  Hellespont, 
Paul  reversed  the  course  which  Alexander  took,  and  carried  the  gospel  into  Europe  to 
the  centres  of  the  old  Greek  culture."  In  all  these  preparations  we  see  many  lines 
converging  to  one  result,  in  a  manner  inexplicable,  unless  we  take  them  as  proofs  of 
the  wisdom  and  power  of  God  preparing  the  way  for  the  kingdom  of  his  Son ;  and  all 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  "  a  hardening  in  part  hath  befallen  Israel,  until  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come 
in"  ( Rom.  11 : 25 ).  James  Robertson,  Early  Religion  of  Israel,  15  — "Israel  now  instructs 
the  world  in  the  worship  of  Mammon,  after  having  once  taught  it  the  knowledge  of 
God." 

On  Judaism,  as  a  preparation  for  Christ,  see  Dollinger,  Gentile  and  Jew,  2:291-419; 
Martensen,  Dogmatics,  224-236 ;  Hengstenberg,  Christology  of  the  O.  T. ;  Smith,  Proph- 
ecy  a  Preparation  for  Christ ;  Van  Oosterzee,  Dogmatics,  4.58-485 ;  Fairbairn,  Typology; 
MacWhorter,  Jahveh  Christ;  Kurtz,  Christliche  Religionslehre,  114;  Edwiu-ds'  History 
of  Redemption,  in  Works,  1 :  297-395 ;  Walker,  Philosophy  of  the  Plan  of  Salvation; 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  1 : 1-37;  Luthardt,  Fundamental 
Truths,  257-281 ;  Schaff,  Hist.  Christian  Ch.,  1 :  32-49 ;  Butler's  Analogy,  Bohn's  ed.,  228- 
238  ;  Bushnell,  Vicarious  Sac,  63-66 ;  Max  Miiller,  Science  of  Language,  2  :  443 ;  Thoma- 
sius,  Christi  Person  und  Werk,  1 :  463-485 ;  Fisher,  Beginnings  of  Christianity,  47-73. 
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SECTION    II.— THE    PERSON    OF    CHRIST. 

The  redemiitiou  of  mankiucl  from  sin  was  to  be  effected  tliroiigh  a  Medi- 
ator  who  should  unite  in  himself  both  the  human  nature  and  the  divine,  in 
order  that  he  might  reconcile  God  to  man  and  man  to  God.  To  facilitate 
an  understanding  of  the  Scrijjtural  doctrine  under  consideration,  it  will  be 
desirable  at  the  outset  to  j)reseut  a  brief  historical  survey  of  views  respect- 
ing the  Person  of  Christ. 

In  the  history  of  doctrine,  as  we  have  seen,  beliefs  held  in  solution  at  the  beginning 
are  only  gradually  precipitated  and  crystallized  into  definite  formulas.  The  first  ques- 
tion whicli  Christians  naturally  asked  themselves  was  "  What  think  ye  of  the  Christ "  ( Mat.  22 ;  42 ) ; 
then  his  relation  to  the  Father ;  then,  in  due  succession,  the  nature  of  sin,  of  atone- 
ment, of  justification,  of  regeneration.  Connecting  these  questions  with  the  names  of 
the  great  leaders  who  sought  respectively  to  answer  them,  we  have  s  1.  the  Person  of 
Christ,  treated  by  Gregory  Nazianzen  (828) ;  2.  the  Trinity,  by  Athanasius  (325-373); 
3.  Sin,  by  Augustine  ( 353-430) ;  4.  Atonement,  by  Auselm  ( 1033-1109 ) ;  5.  .Tustification  by 
faith,  by  Luther  ( 1485-15o0 ) ;  6.  Regeneration,  by  John  Wesley  ( 1703-1T91 ) ,  —  six  week- 
days of  theology,  leaving  only  a  seventh,  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  may 
be  the  work  of  our  age.  John  10  •  36  —  "  him  whom  the  Father  sanctified  and  sent  into  the  world  "  —  hints 
at  some  mysterious  process  by  which  the  Son  was  prepared  for  his  mission.  Athanasius : 
"  If  the  Word  of  God  is  in  the  world,  as  in  a  body,  what  is  there  strange  in  affirming 
that  he  has  also  entered  into  humanity  f"  This  is  the  natural  end  of  evolution  from 
lower  to  highei-.  See  Medd,  Bampton  Lectures  for  1883,  on  The  One  Mediator:  The 
Operation  of  the  Son  of  God  in  Nature  and  in  Grace ;  Orr,  God's  Image  in  Man. 

I.    HisTOKiCAii  Survey  of  Views  eespecting  the  Person  of  Christ. 

1.  The  EMonitcs  (  jV3X  =  '  poor ' ;  A.  D.  107  ? )  denied  the  reality  of 
Christ's  divine  nature,  and  held  him  to  be  merely  man,  whether  naturally 
or  supeniaturally  conceived.  This  man,  however,  held  a  peculiar  relation 
to  God,  in  that,  from  the  time  of  his  baptism,  an  unmeasured  fulness  of  the 
divine  Spirit  rested  upon  him.  Ebionism  was  sim^jly  Judaism  within  the 
j)ale  of  the  Christian  church,  and  its  denial  of  Christ's  godhood  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  apjjarent  incompatibihty  of  this  doctrine  with  monotheism. 

Fiirst  ( Heb.  Lexicon )  derives  the  name  '  Ebionite '  from  the  word  signifying  '  poor ' ; 
see  Is.  25  :  4  —  "thou  hast  been  a  stronghold  to  the  poor"  ;  Mat.  5  :3  —  "Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit."  It  means 
"  oppressed,  pious  souls."  Epiphanius  traces  them  back  to  the  Christians  who  took 
refuge,  A.  D.  G6,  at  Pella,  just  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  They  lasted  down 
to  the  fourth  century.  Dorner  can  assign  noage  for  the  formation  of  the  sect,  nor  any 
historically  ascertained  person  as  its  head.  It  was  not  J  udaie  Christianity,  but  only  a 
fraction  of  this.    There  were  two  divisions  of  the  Ebionites : 

( a )  The  Nazarenes,  who  held  to  the  supernatural  birth  of  Christ,  while  they  would 
not  go  to  the  length  of  admitting  the  preexisting  hj'postasis  of  the  Sou.  They  are  said 
to  have  had  the  gospel  of  Matthew,  in  Hebrew. 

( h )  The  Cerinthian  Ebionites,  who  put  the  baptism  of  Christ  in  pl^ce  of  his  super- 
natural birth,  and  made  the  ethical  sonship  the  cause  of  the  physical.  It  seemed  to 
them  a  heathenish  fable  that  the  Son  of  God  should  be  born  of  the  Virgin.  There  was 
no  personal  union  between  the  divine  and  human  in  Christ.  Christ,  as  distinct  from 
Jesus,  was  not  a  merely  impersonal  power  descending  upon  Jesus,  but  a  preexisting 
hypostasis  above  the  world-creating  powers.  The  Cerinthian  Ebionites,  who  on  the 
whole  best  represent  the  spirit  of  Ebionism,  approximated  to  Pharisaic  Judaism,  and 
were  hostile  to  the  writings  of  Paul.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  fact,  is  intended 
to  counteract  an  Ebionitic  tendency  to  overstrain  law  and  to  underrate  Christ.  In  a 
complete  view,  however,  should  also  be  mentioned : 

(  c )  The  Gnostic  Ebionism  of  the  pseudo-Clementines,  which  in  order  to  destroy  the 
deity  of  Christ  and  save  the  pure  monotheism,  so-called,  of  primitive  religion,  gave  up 
even  the  best  part  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  all  its  forms,  Ebionism  conceives  of  God 
and  man  as  external  to  each  other.    God  could  not  become  man.    Christ  was  no  more 
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than  a  prophet  or  teacher,  who,  as  the  reward  of  his  virtue,  was  from  the  time  of  his 
baptism  speciallj'  endowed  with  the  Spirit.  After  his  death  he  was  exalted  to  kingship. 
But  that  would  not  justify  the  worship  which  the  churcli  paid  him.  A  merely  crea- 
turely  mediator  would  sei)arate  us  from  God,  instead  of  uniting-  us  to  him.  See  Dor- 
ner,  Glauheuslchre,  2:  305-307  (Syst.  Doct.,  3  :  201-204),  and  Hist.  Doct.  Person  Christ, 
A.  1 :  187-217 ;  Keuss,  Hist.  Christ.  Theol.,  1 :  100-107 ;  Schaff,  Ch.  Hist.,  1 :  212-215. 

2.  The  DocetcB  {6oiiiu — 'to  seem,'  *  to  appear';  A.  D.  70-170  ),  like 
most  of  the  Gnostics  in  the  second  centiuy  and  the  Mauichees  in  the  thu'd, 
denied  the  reality  of  Ckrist's  human  body.  This  view  was  the  logical 
sequence  of  their  assumption  of  the  inherent  evil  of  matter.  If  matter  is 
evU  and  Christ  was  pure,  then  Christ's  human  body  must  have  been  merely 
phantasmaL  Docetism  was  simply  pagan  philosophy  introduced  into  the 
church. 

The  Gnostic  Basilides  held  to  a  real  human  Cln-ist,  with  whom  the  divine  «'o>3?  became 
united  at  the  baptism  ;  but  the  followers  of  Basilides  became  Docetie.  To  them,  the 
body  of  Christ  was  merely  a  seeming-  one.  There  was  no  real  life  or  death.  Valentinus 
made  the  ^Eon,  Chi-ist,  with  a  body  ])urely  pneumatic  and  worthy  of  himself,  pass 
tliroug-li  the  body  of  the  Virg-in,  as  water  througli  a  reed,  taking  u))  into  hinisolf  nothing 
of  the  human  nature  through  which  he  i)assed  ;  or  as  a  ray  of  light  through  colored 
g-Iass  which  only  imparts  to  the  light  a  portion  of  its  own  darkne=s.  Christ's  life  was 
simply  a  theophany.  The  Patripassians  and  Sabellians,  who  are  only  sects  of  the 
Docetic,  denied  all  real  himiaiiity  to  Christ.  Mason,  Faith  of  the  Gospel,  141  —  "He 
treads  the  thorns  of  death  and  sliame '  like  a  triumphal  path,'  of  which  he  never  felt 
the  sharpness.  There  was  develoijmeut  only  externally  and  in  appearance.  No  ignor. 
ance  can  be  ascribed  to  him  amidst  the  omniscience  of  the  Godhead."  Shellej-:  "A 
mortal  shape  to  him  Was  as  the  vajtor  dim  Which  the  orient  planet  animates  with 
light."  The  strong  argument  against  Docetism  was  found  in  Heb.  2  :  14 — "  Since  then  the  chil- 
dren are  sharers  in  flesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself  in  like  manner  partook  of  the  same." 

That  Docetism  appeared  so  early,  shows  that  the  impression  Christ  made  was  that  of 
a  superhuinim  being.  Among  many  of  the  Gnostics,  the  philosophy  which  lay  at  the 
basis  of  their  Docetism  was  a  pantheistic  apotheosis  of  the  world.  God  did  not  need 
to  become  man,  for  man  was  essentially  divine.  This  view,  and  the  oi)posite  error  of 
Judaism,  already  mentioned,  both  showed  their  insufficiency  by  attempts  to  combine 
with  each  other,  as  in  the  Alexandrian  ]ihilosophy.  See  Dorner,  Hist.  Doct.  Person 
Christ,  A.  1 :  218-252,  and  Glaubenslehre,  2  :  307-310  (Syst.  Doct.,  3 :  204-206 ) ;  Neander, 
Ch.  Hist.,  1 :  387. 

3.  T/ie  Avians  (  Ai-ius,  condemned  at  Nice,  325)  denied  the  iutegi-ity 
of  the  di^-iue  nature  in  ChrLst.  They  regarded  the  Logos  who  united  him- 
self to  humanity  in  Jesus  Christ,  not  as  possessed  of  absolute  godhood,  but 
as  the  first  and  highest  of  created  beings.  This  view  originated  in  a  mis- 
interpretation of  the  Scriptural  accotmts  of  Christ's  state  of  humiliation, 
and  in  mistaking  temporary  subordination  for  original  and  permanent 
inequality. 

Arianism  is  called  by  Dorner  a  reaction  from  SabelUanisra.  Sabellius  had  reduced 
the  incarnation  of  Christ  to  a  temporary  phenomenon.  Arius  thought  to  lay  stress  on 
the  hypostasis  of  the  Son,  and  to  g-ive  it  fl.vity  and  substance.  But,  to  his  mind,  the 
reality  of  Sonship  seemed  to  require  subordination  to  the  Father.  Origen  had  taught 
the  subordination  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  in  connection  with  his  doctrine  of  eternal 
generation.  Arius  held  to  the  subordination,  and  also  to  the  generation,  but  this  last, 
he  declared,  could  not  be  eternal,  but  must  be  in  time.  See  Dorner,  Person  Christ, 
A.  2  :  227-::44,  and  Glaubenslehre,  2 :  307,  312,  313  ( Syst.  Doct.,  3  :  203,  207-210) ;  Herzog, 
Eucyclopadie,  art. :  Arianismus.    See  also  this  Compendium,  Vol.  1 :  328-330. 

4.  The  Apollinarians  (  Apollinaris,  condemned  at  Constantinople,  381) 
denied  the  integi-ity  of  Christ's  human  nature.  According  to  this  view, 
Christ  had  no  human  vovq  or  nvcvfia,  other  than  that  which  was  f  ui-nished  by 
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the  divine  nature.  Clirist  had  only  the  human  aufia  and  ipvxv ;  the  j^lace 
of  the  human  vovc;  or  irvevfia  was  filled  by  the  divine  Logos.  Apollinarism 
is  an  attempt  to  construe  the  doctrine  of  Chi'ist's  iierson  in  the  forms  of  the 
Platonic  trichotomy. 

Lest  divinity  should  seem  a  foreign  element,  when  added  to  this  curtailed  manhood, 
ApolUnaris  said  that  there  was  an  eternal  tendency  to  the  human  in  the  Lo^os  himself ; 
that  in  God  was  the  true  manhood ;  thiit  the  Logos  is  the  eternal,  archetj'pal  man.  But 
here  is  no  hecomhuj  man  —  only  a  manifestation  in  flesh  of  what  the  Logos  already  was. 
So  we  have  a  Christ  of  great  head  and  dwarfed  body.  Justin  Martyr  preceded  Apolli- 
naris  in  this  view.  In  opposing  it,  the  church  Pathere  said  that "  what  the  Son  of  God 
has  not  taken  to  himself,  he  has  not  sanctified" — to  aTrp6a-\riTrTov  Koi  at^epaTreurof.  See 
Dorner,  Jahrbuch  f .  d.  Theol.,  1 :  397-408  —  "  The  impossibility,  on  the  Arian  theory,  of 
making  two  finite  souls  into  one,  finally  led  to  the  [  Apollinarian]  denial  of  any  human 
soul  in  Christ " ;  see  also,  Dorner,  Person  Christ,  A.  3 :  353-399,  and  Glaubenslehre, 
3  :  310  (  Syst.  Doct.,  3  :  206,  307);  Shedd,  Hist.  Doctrine,  1 :  394. 

Apollinaris  taught  that  the  eternal  Word  took  into  union  with  himself,  not  a  com- 
plete human  nature,  but  an  iri-ational  human  animal.  Simon,  Reconciliation,  339, 
comes  near  to  being  an  Apollinarian,  when  he  maintains  that  the  incarnate  Logos  was 
human,  but  was  not  n  man.  He  is  the  constituter  of  man,  self-limited,  in  order  that  he 
may  save  that  to  which  he  has  given  life.  Gore,  Incarnation,  93  —  "Apollinaris  sug- 
gested that  the  archetype  of  manhood  exists  in  God,  who  made  man  in  his  own  image, 
so  that  man's  nature  in  some  sense  preexisted  in  God.  The  Son  of  God  was  eternally 
human,  and  he  could  fill  the  place  of  the  human  mind  in  Christ  without  his  ceasing  to 
be  in  some  sense  di\ine.  .  .  .  This  the  church  negatived,  —  man  is  not  God,  nor  God 
man.  The  first  principle  of  theism  is  that  manhood  at  the  bottom  is  not  the  same  thing 
as  Godhead.  This  is  a  pi-inciple  intimately  bound  up  with  man's  responsibility  and  the 
reality  of  sin.    The  interests  of  theism  were  at  stake." 

5.  The  Nestorians  (  Nestorins,  removed  from  the  Patriarchate  of  Con- 
stantinox^le,  431 )  denied  the  real  union  between  the  divine  and  the  human 
natures  in  Christ,  making  it  rather  a  moral  than  an  organic  one.  They 
refused  therefore  to  attribute  to  the  resultant  unity  the  attributes  of  each 
nature,  and  regarded  Christ  as  a  man  in  very  near  relation  to  God.  Thus 
they  virtually  held  to  two  natures  and  two  persons,  instead  of  two  natures 
in  one  person. 

Nestorius  disliked  the  phrase :  "Mai-y,  mother  of  God."  The  Chalcedon  statement 
asserted  its  truth,  with  the  significant  addition :  "  as  to  his  humanity."  Nestoiius 
made  Christ  a  peculiar  temple  of  God.  He  believed  in  avv6.^l>ii.a.,  not  ei-wcri?,  — junction 
and  indwelling,  but  not  absolute  union.  He  made  too  much  of  the  analogy  of  the 
union  of  the  believer  with  Christ,  and  separated  as  much  as  possible  the  divine  and  the 
human.  The  two  natures  wei-e,  in  his  view,  dAAo?  ko.\  aWo';,  instead  of  being  aAAo  koL 
aWo,  which  together  constitute  els  — one  personality.  The  union  which  he  accepted 
was  a  moral  union,  which  makes  Christ  simply  God  and  man,  instead  of  the  God-man. 

John  of  Damascus  compared  the  passion  of  Christ  to  the  felling  of  a  tree  on  which 
the  sun  shines.  The  axe  fells  the  tree,  but  does  no  harm  to  the  siuibeams.  So  the  blows 
which  struck  Christ's  humanitj'  caused  no  harm  to  his  deity ;  while  the  flesh  suffered, 
the  deity  remained  impassible.  This  leaves,  however,  no  divine  efficacy  of  the  human 
sufferings,  and  no  personal  union  of  the  human  ^vith  the  divine.  The  error  of  Nestorius 
arose  from  a  philosophic  nominalism,  which  refused  to  conceive  of  nature  without 
personality.  He  believed  in  nothing  more  than  a  local  or  moral  union,  like  the  mar- 
riage union,  in  which  two  become  one ;  or  like  the  state,  which  is  sometimes  called  a 
moral  person,  because  having  a  unity  composed  of  many  persons.  See  Dorner,  Person 
Christ,  B.  1:53-79,  and  Glaubenslehre,  3:315,  316  (Syst.  Doct.,  3:311-213);  Philippi, 
Glaubenslehre,  4:310;  Wilberforce,  Incarnation,  153-154. 

"There  was  no  need  here  of  the  virgin-birth, — to  secure  a  sinless  father  as  well  as 
mother  would  have  been  enough.  Nestorianism  holds  to  no  real  incarnation  —  only  to 
an  alliance  between  God  and  man.  After  the  fashion  of  the  Siamese  twins,  Chang  and 
Eng,  man  and  God  are  joined  together.  But  the  incarnation  is  not  merely  a  higher 
degree  of  the  mystical  union."    Gore,  Incarnation,  94 —  "  Nestorius  adopted  and  poj*- 
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ularized  the  doctrine  of  the  famous  commentator,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  But  the 
Christ  of  Nestorius  was  simply  a  deified  man,  not  God  incarnate,  — he  was  from  below, 
not  from  above.  If  he  was  exalted  to  union  with  the  divine  essence,  his  exaltation  was 
only  that  of  one  individual  man." 

6.  The  Eutychians  (condemned  at  Chalcedon,  451  )  denied  the  dis- 
tinction and  coexistence  of  the  two  natures,  and  held  to  a  mingHug  of  both 
into  one,  which  constituted  a  tertium  quid,  or  third  nature.  Since  in  this 
case  the  divine  must  overpower  the  human,  it  follows  that  the  human  was 
really  absorbed  into  or  transmuted  into  the  divine,  although  the  divine  was 
not  in  all  resjiects  the  same,  after  the  union,  that  it  was  before.  Hence  the 
Eutychians  were  often  called  Monophysites,  because  they  \drtually  reduced 
the  two  natures  to  one. 

They  were  an  Alexandrian  school,  which  included  monks  of  Constantinople  and 
Egypt.  They  used  the  words  <Tvyx"cn<;,  M^Ta^oAij  —  confounding-,  transformation — to 
describe  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ.  Humanity  joined  to  deity  was  as  a 
drop  of  honey  ming-led  with  the  ocean.  There  was  a  change  in  either  element,  but  as 
when  a  si  one  attracts  the  earth,  or  a  meteorite  the  sun,  or  when  a  small  boat  pulls  a 
ship,  all  the  movement  was  virtually  on  the  part  of  the  smaller  object.  Humanity  was 
so  absoi-bed  in  deity,  as  to  be  altogether  lost.  The  union  was  illustrated  by  electron,  a 
metal  comi>ounded  of  silver  and  gold.  A  more  modern  illustration  would  be  that  of  the 
chemical  union  of  an  acid  and  an  alkali,  to  form  a  salt  unlike  either  of  the  constitnents. 

In  eU'ect  this  theory  denied  the  human  element,  and,  with  this,  the  possibility  of 
atonement,  on  the  part  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  of  real  union  of  man  with  God. 
Such  a  magical  union  of  the  two  natures  as  Eutyches  described  is  inconsistent  M'ith  any 
real  becoming  man  on  the  part  of  the  Logos, —the  manhood  is  well-nigh  as  illusory  as 
upon  the  theory  of  the  Docetsc.  Mason,  Faith  of  the  Gospel,  140—  "  This  turns  not  the 
Godhead  only  but  the  manhood  also  into  something  foreign  —  into  some  nameless 
nature,  betwixt  and  between  — the  fabulous  nature  of  a  semi-human  demigod,"  like 
the  Centtxur. 

The  author  of  "  The  German  Theology  "  says  that "  Christ's  human  nature  was  utterly 
bereft  of  self,  and  wiis  nothing  else  but  a  house  and  habitation  of  God."  The  Mystics 
would  have  human  personality  so  completely  the  orgim  of  the  divine  that  "  we  may 
be  to  God  what  man's  hand  is  to  a  man,"  and  that  "  I "  and  "  mine  "  may  cease  to  have 
any  meaning.  IJoth  these  views  savor  of  Eutychianism.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Unitarian  says  that  Chiist  was  "  a  mere  man."  But  there  cannot  be  such  a  thing  as  a 
mere  man,  exclusive  of  aught  above  and  beyond  him,  self-centt'red  and  self-moved. 
The  Trinitarian  sometimes  declares  himself  as  believing  that  Christ  is  God  and  man, 
thus  implying  the  existence  of  two  substances.  Better  say  that  Christ  is  the  God-man, 
who  manifests  all  the  divine  powers  and  qualities  of  which  all  men  and  all  nature  are 
partial  embodiments.  See  Dorner,  Person  of  Christ,  B.  1 :  83-93,  and  Glaubenslehre, 
2 :  318,  319  ( Syst.  Doct.,  3 :  3U-2I6 ) ;  Guericke,  Ch.  History,  1 :  356-360. 

The  foregoing  survey  would  seem  to  show  that  history  had  exhausted  the 

possibilities  of  heresy,  and  that  the  future  denials  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 

person  must  be,  in  essence,  forms  of  the  views  ah-eady  mentioned.     All 

controversies  with  regard  to  the  person  of  Christ  must,  of  necessity,  hinge 

upon  one  of  three  points  :  first,  the  reality  of  the  two  natures  ;  secondly, 

the  integi'ity  of  the  two  natures ;  thii-dly,  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in 

one  person.     Of  these  points,  Ebionism  and  Docetism  deny  the  reahty  of 

the  natures ;  Arianism  and  Apollinarianism  deny  their  integrity ;  while 

Nestorianism  and  Eutychianism  deny  their  proper  union.     In  op230sition 

to  all  these  errors,  the  orthodox  doctrine  held  its  ground  and  maintains  it 

to  this  day. 

We  may  apply  to  this  subject  what  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody  said  in  a  different  connection : 
"The  canon  of  infidelity  was  closed  almost  as  soon  as  that  of  the  Scriptures  "  —  modem 
unbelievers  having,  for  the  most  part,  repeated  the  objections  of  their  ancient  prede- 
cessors.   Brooks,  Foundations  of  Zoology,  126  —  "  As  a  shell  which  has  failed  to  burst  is 
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picked  lip  on  some  old  battle-field,  by  soino  one  on  whom  experience  is  thrown  away, 
and  is  exploded  by  him  in  the  bosom  of  his  approving-  family,  with  disastrous  results, 
so  one  of  these  abandoned  beliefs  may  be  dug-  up  by  the  head  of  some  intellectual 
family,  to  the  confusion  of  those  who  follow  him  as  their  leader." 

7.  The  Orthodox  doctrine  ( promulgated  at  Chalcedou,  451 )  holds  tliat 
in  the  one  person  Jesus  Christ  there  are  two  natures,  a  hiaman  nature  and 
a  divine  natm-e,  each  in  its  completeness  and  integrity,  and  that  these  two 
natures  are  organically  aud  iudissolubly  united,  yet  so  that  no  third  nature 
is  formed  thereby.  In  brief,  to  use  the  antiquated  dictum,  orthodox  doc- 
trine forbids  us  either  to  divide  the  person  or  to  confound  the  natures. 

That  this  doctrine  is  Scriptural  aud  rational,  we  have  yet  to  show.  We 
may  most  easily  arrange  our  proofs  by  reducing  the  three  i)oints  mentioned 
to  two,  namely  :  first,  the  reality  and  integrity  of  the  two  natures  ;  sec- 
ondly, the  union  of  the  two  natures  in  one  person. 

The  formula  of  Chalcedon  is  negative,  with  the  exception  of  its  assertion  of  a  ei-ioo-t? 
vn-oo-TaTiK^.  It  proceeds  from  the  natures,  and  regards  the  result  of  the  imion  to  be  the 
person.  Each  of  the  two  natures  is  regarded  as  in  movement  toward  the  other.  The 
symbol  says  nothing  of  an  awTrocrTaaia  of  the  human  nature,  nor  does  it  say  that  the 
Logos  furnishes  the  ego  in  the  personality.  John  of  Damascus,  however,  pushed  for- 
ward to  these  conclusions,  and  his  work,  translated  into  Latin,  was  used  by  Peter  Lom- 
bard, and  determined  the  views  of  the  Western  church  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Dorner 
regards  this  as  having  given  rise  to  the  Mariolatry,  saint-invocation,  and  transub- 
stantiation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  See  Philippi,  Glaubenslehre,  4:189sq'. ; 
Dorner,  Person  Christ,  B.  1 :  93-119,  and  Glaubenslehre,  2  :  320  828  (  Syst.  Doct.,  3  :  316- 
223 ),  in  which  last  passage  may  be  found  valuable  matter  with  regard  to  the  changing 

uses  of  the  words  Trpda-iun-ov,  VTTocTTao-ts,  ovcria,  etc. 

Gore,  Incarnation,  96,  101  —  "These  decisions  simply  express  in  a  new  form,  without 
substantial  addition,  the  apostolic  teaching  as  it  is  represented  in  the  New  Testament. 
They  express  it  in  a  new  form  for  protective  purposes,  as  a  legal  enactment  protects  a 
moral  princijile.  They  are  developments  only  in  the  sense  that  they  represent  the 
apostolic  teaching  worked  out  into  formidas  by  the  aid  of  a  terminology  which  was 

supplied  by  Greek  dialectics What  the  church  borrowed  from  Greek  thought 

was  her  terminology,  not  the  substance  of  her  creed.  Even  in  regard  to  her  termi- 
nology we  must  make  one  important  reservation ;  for  Christianity  laid  all  stress  on  the 
personality  of  God  and  man,  of  which  Hellenism  had  thought  but  little." 

II.     The  two  Natures  of  Christ,  —  their  Eeality  and  Integrity. 

1.     T7ie  Hurtianity  of  Christ. 

A.     Its  Eeality.  —  This  may  be  shown  as  follows  : 

(  a  )  He  expressly  called  himself,  and  was  called,  "  man." 

John  8 :  40  —  "  ye  seek  to  kill  me,  a  man  that  hath  told  you  the  truth  "  ;  Acts  2  :  22  —  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  man 
approved  of  God  unto  you  " ;  Rom.  5:15  —  "the  one  man,  Jesus  Christ "  ;  1  Cor.  15 :  21  —  "  by  man  came  death,  by 
man  came  also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  "  ;  1  Tim.  2 :  5  —  "  one  mediator  also  between  God  and  men,  himself  man, 
Christ  Jesus."  Compare  the  genealogies  in  Mat.  1 : 1-17  and  Luke  3 :  23-38,  tlie  former  of  which 
proves  Jesus  to  be  in  the  royal  line,  and  the  latter  of  which  proves  him  to  be  in  the 
natural  line,  of  succession  from  David  ;  the  former  tracing  back  his  lineage  to  Abraham, 
and  the  latter  to  Adam.  Christ  is  therefore  the  son  of  David,  and  of  the  stock  of  Israel. 
Compare  also  the  phrase  "Son  of  man,"  c.  p.,  in  Mat.  20  :  28,  which,  however  much  it  may  mean 
in  addition,  certainly  indicates  the  veritable  humanity  of  Jesus.  Compare,  finally,  the 
term  "flesh"  '  =  human  nature  ),  applied  to  hira  in  John  1 :  14  —  "And  the  Word  became  flesh,"  and 
in  1  John  4:2  —  "  every  spirit  that  confesseth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  is  of  God." 

"  Jesus  is  the  true  Son  of  man  whom  he  proclaimed  him.self  to  be.  This  implies  that 
he  is  the  representative  of  all  humanity.  Consider  for  a  moment  what  is  implied  in 
your  being  a  man.  How  many  parents  had  you  ?  You  answer.  Two.  How  many- 
grandparents  ?  You  answer.  Four.  How  many  great-grandparents?  Eight.  How 
many  great-great-grandparents  ?    Sixteen.    So  the  number  of  your  ancestors  increases 
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as  you  go  further  back,  and  if  you  take  in  only  twenty  generations,  you  will  have  to 
reckon  yourself  as  the  outcome  of  more  than  a  million  progenitors.  The  name  Smith.; 
or  Jones,  which  you  bear,  represents  only  one  strain  of  all  those  million ;  you  might 
almost  as  well  bear  any  other  name ;  your  existence  is  more  an  expression  of  the  race 
at  large  than  of  any  particular  family  or  line.  What  is  true  of  you,  was  true,  on  the 
human  side,  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  In  him  all  the  lines  of  our  common  humanity  con- 
verged. He  was  the  Son  of  man,  far  more  than  he  was  Son  of  Mary  " ;  see  A.  H.  Strong, 
Sermon  before  the  London  Baptist  Congress. 

( h )  He  possessed  the  essential  elements  of  human  nature  as  at  jDresent 
constituted  —  a  material  body  and  a  rational  soul. 

Mat.  26 : 38  —  "My  sool  is  exceeding  sorrowfal "  ;  John  11 : 33  —  " he  groaned  in  the  spirit "  ;  Mat.  26 :  26  —  "this 
is  my  body"  ;  28  —  "this  is  my  blood"  ;  Luke  24;  39  —  "a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones,  as  ye  behold  me  having  " ; 
Heb.  2:14  —  "Since  then  the  children  are  sharers  in  flesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself  in  like  manner  partook  of  the 
same  "  ;  1  John  1:1  —  "  that  which  we  have  heard,  that  which  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  that  which  we  beheld,  and 
onr  hands  handled,  concemiiig  the  Word  of  life  "  ;  4:2  —  "  every  spirit  that  confesseth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in 
the  flesh  is  of  God." 

Yet  Christ  was  not  aU  men  in  one,  and  he  did  not  illustrate  the  development  of  all 
human  powers.  Laughter,  painting,  literature,  marriage  —  these  provinces  he  did  not 
invade.  Yet  we  do  not  regard  these  as  aljs(>nt  from  the  ideal  man.  The  perfection  of 
Jesus  was  the  perfection  of  self-limiting  love.  For  our  sakes  he  sanctitied  himself 
( John  17 :  19 ),  or  separated  himself  from  uuich  that  in  an  ordinary  man  would  have  been 
excellence  and  delight.  He  became  an  example  to  us,  by  doing  God's  will  and  reflect- 
ing God's  character  in  his  particular  environment  and  in  his  particular  mission  —  that 
of  the  world's  Redeemer;  see  H.  E.  Robins,  Ethics  of  the  Christian  Life,  259-303. 

Moberly,  Atonement  and  Personality,  86-10.'>  — "  Christ  was  not  a  man  only  amongst 
men.  His  relation  to  the  humim  race  is  not  that  he  was  another  specimen,  differing, 
by  being  anot  her,  from  every  one  but  himself.  His  relation  to  the  race  was  not  a 
differentiating  but  a  consummating  relation.    He  was  not  generically  but  inclnsively 

man The  only  relation  that  csm  at  all  directly  compare  with  it  is  that  of  Adam, 

who  in  a  real  sense  was  humanity That  complete  indwelling  and  possessing  of 

even  one  other,  which  the  yearnings  of  man  toward  nuin  imperfectly  approach,  is  only 
possible,  in  any  fulness  of  the  words,  to  that  spirit  of  man  which  is  the  Spirit  of  G  od :  to 

the  Spirit  of  God  become,  through  incarnation,  the  spirit  of  man If  Christ's 

humanity  were  not  the  humanity  of  Deity,  it  could  not  stand  in  the  wide,  inclusive, 
consummating  relation,  in  which  it  stands,  in  fact,  to  the  humanity  of  all  other  men. 
....  Yet  the  centre  of  Christ's  being  as  man  was  not  in  himself  but  in  God.  He  was 
the  expression,  by  willing  reflection,  of  Another." 

( c  )  He  was  moved  by  the  instinctive  principles,  and  he  CKerciscd  the 
active  powers,  which  belong  to  a  normal  and  developed  huuiuuity  (hunger, 
thirst,  weariness,  sleep,  love,  compassion,  anger,  anxiety,  fear,  groaning, 
weeping,  prayer). 

Mat.  4:2  —  "he  afterward  hungered  "  ;  John  19 : 28  —  " I  thirst "  ;  4:6  —  " Jesus  therefore,  being  wearied  wiih  his 
journey,  sat  thus  by  the  well";  Mat.  8:24  —  "the  boat  was  covered  with  the  waves:  but  he  was  asleep";  Mark 
10  :  21  —  "Jesus  looking  upon  him  loved  him  " ;  Mat.  9 :  36  —  "  when  he  saw  the  multitudes,  he  was  moved  with  com- 
passion for  them  " ;  Mark  3:5  —  "  looked  round  about  on  them  with  anger,  being  grieved  at  the  hardening  of  their 
heart  "  ;  Heb.  5:7  —  "supplications  with  strong  crying  and  tears  unto  him  that  was  able  to  save  him  from  death  " ; 
John  12 : 27  —  "  Now  is  my  soul  troubled ;  and  what  shall  I  say  ?  Father,  save  me  from  this  hour  "  ;  11 :  33  —  "ha 
groaned  in  the  spirit "  ;  35  —  "  Jesus  wept "  ;  Mat.  14 : 23  —  "he  went  up  into  the  mountain  apart  to  pray."  Heb. 
2:16  —  "  For  it  is  not  doubtless  angels  whom  he  rescueth,  but  he  rescneth  the  seed  of  Abraham  "  (  Kendrick ). 

Prof.  J.  P.  Silvernail,  on  The  Elocution  of  Jesus,  flufls  the  following  intimations  as  to 
his  delivery.  It  was  characterized  by  1.  Isaturalncss  (sitting,  as  at  Capernaum) ;  2. 
Deliberation  (cultivates  responsiveness  in  his  hearers);  3.  Circumspection  (he  looked 
at  Peter);  4.  Dramatic  action  (woman  taken  in  adultery ) ;  5.  Self-control  (authority, 
poise,  no  vociferation,  denunciation  of  Scribes  and  Pharisees  ).  All  these  are  manifes- 
tations of  truly  human  (lualities  and  virtues.  The  epistle  of  James,  the  brother  of  our 
Lord,  with  its  exaltation  of  a  meek,  quiet  and  holy  life,  may  be  an  unconscious  reflec- 
tion of  the  character  of  Jesus,  as  it  had  appeared  to  James  during  the  early  days  at 
Nazareth.  So  John  the  Baptist's  exclamation,  "  I  have  need  to  be  baptized  of  thee  "  ( Mat.  3 :  14 ),  may 
be  an  inference  from  his  intercourse  with  Jesus  in  childhood  and  youth. 
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(d)  B-e  was  subject  to  the  orelinary  laws  of  liuman  development,  both  in 
body  aud  soul  ( grew  aud  waxed  strong  in  spirit ;  asked  questions  ;  grew  in 
wisdom  aud  stature  ;  learned  obedience  ;  suffered  being  tempted  ;  was 
made  perfect  through  sufferings ), 

Liike2:40  —  "the  child  grew,  and  waxed  strong,  filled  with  wisdom";  46  —  "sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  teachers, 
both  hearing  them,  and  asking  them  questions  "  (  here,  at  bis  twelfth  year,  he  appears  first  to  become 
fully  couscious  that  he  is  the  Sent  of  God,  the  Sou  of  God ;  49  —  "  knew  ye  not  that  I  must  be  in 
mj  Father's  house?"  lit.  'in  the  things  of  uiy  Father');  ''2  — "advanced  in  wisdom  and  stature"  ;  Hob. 
5:8  —  " learned  obedience  by  the  things  which  he  suffered  "  ;  2:18  —  "in  that  he  himsfilf  hath  suffered  being  tempted, 
he  is  able  to  succor  them  that  are  tempted  "  ;  10  —  "it  became  him  ....  to  make  the  author  of  their  sal.vation  perfect 
through  sufferings." 

Keble :  "  Was  not  our  Lord  a  little  child.  Taught  by  degrees  to  pray ;  By  father  dear 
aud  mother  mild  Instructed  day  by  day  ?  "  Adarasou,  The  Miud  iu  Christ :  "  To  Heury 
Drummond  Christianity  was  the  crown  of  the  evolution  of  the  whole  uuiverse.  Jesus' 
growth  in  stature  aud  iu  favor  with  God  and  men  is  a  picture  in  miniature  of  the  age- 
long evolutionary  process."  Forrest.  Christ  of  History  and  of  Experience,  185  — The 
incarnation  of  the  Son  was  not  his  one  revelation  of  God,  but  the  interpretation  to 
sinful  humanity  of  all  his  other  revelations  of  God  in  nature  and  history  aud  moral 

experience,  which  had  been  darkened  by  sin The  Logos,  incarnate  or  not,  is  the 

TeAos  as  well  as  the  apxv  of  creation." 

Andrew  Murray,  Spirit  of  Christ,  26,  37  —  "  Though  now  baptized  himself,  he  cannot 
yet  baptize  others.  He  must  first,  in  the  power  of  his  baptism,  meet  temptation  and 
overcome  it;  must  learn  obedience  and  sutler;  yea,  through  the  eternal  Spirit,  offer 
himself  a  sacrifice  to  God  and  his  Will ;  then  only  could  he  afresh  receive  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  the  reward  of  obedience,  with  the  power  to  baptize  all  wlio  belong  to  him  " ; 
see  Acts  2 :  33  —  "  Being  therefore  by  the  right  hand  of  God  exalted,  and  having  received  of  the  Father  the  promise  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  he  hath  poured  forth  this,  which  ye  see  aud  hear." 

(  e )  He  suffered  and  died  (  bloody  sweat ;  gave  up  his  spirit ;  his  side 
pierced,  and  straightway  there  came  out  blood  and  water). 

Luke  22 :  44  —  "  being  in  an  agony  he  prayed  more  earnestly ;  and  his  sweat  became  as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood 
falling  down  upon  the  ground";  John  19:30 — "he  bowed  his  head,  and  gave  up  his  spirit";  34 — "one  of  the 
soldiers  with  a  spear  pierced  his  side,  and  straightway  there  came  out  blood  and  water"  —  held  by  Stroud, 
Physical  Cause  of  our  Lord's  Death,  to  be  proof  that  Jesus  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

Anselm,  Cur  Deus  Homo,  1 : 9-19 —  "  The  Lord  is  said  to  have  grown  iu  wisdom  and 
favor  with  God,  not  because  it  was  so,  but  because  he  acted  as  If  it  were  so.  So  he  was 
exalted  after  death,  as  if  this  exaltation  were  on  account  of  death."  But  we  may  reply : 
Resolve  all  signs  of  humanity  into  mere  appearance,  and  you  lose  the  divine  nature 
as  well  as  the  human ;  for  God  is  truth  aud  cannot  act  a  lie.  The  babe,  the  child,  even 
the  man,  in  certain  respects,  was  ignorant.  Jesus,  the  boy,  was  not  making  crosses,  as 
in  Overbeck's  picture,  but  rather  yokes  and  plows,  as  Justin  Martyr  relates— serving 
a  real  apprenticeship  in  Joseph's  workship  :  Mark  6:3 — "Is  not  this  the  carpenter,  the  son  of  Mary?" 

See  Holman  Hunt's  picture,  "The  Shadow  of  the  Cross"  — in  wliich  not  Jesus,  but 
only  Mary,  sees  the  shadow  of  the  cross  upon  the  wall.  He  lived  a  life  of  faith,  as  well 
as  of  prayer  ( Heb.  12 : 2  —  "Jesus  the  author  [captain,  prince]  and  perfecter  of  our  faith  "  ),  dependent 
upon  Scripture,  which  was  much  of  it,  as  Ps.  16  aud  il8,  and  Is.  49,  50,  61,  written  for  him, 
as  well  as  about  him.  See  Park,  Discourses,  297-327;  Deutsch,  Remains,  131  — "The 
boldest  transcendental  flight  of  the  Talmud  is  its  sajing:  'God  prays.'"  In  Christ's 
humanity,  united  as  it  is  to  deity,  we  have  the  fact  answering  to  this  piece  of  Talmudic 
poetry. 

B.  Its  Integrity.  We  here  use  the  term  'integrity'  to  signify,  not 
merely  completeness,  but  perfection.  That  which  is  perfect  is,  a  fortiori, 
comijlete  in  all  its  parts.     Christ's  human  nature  was : 

(  a )  Supernatiu-aUy  conceived  ;  since  the  denial  of  his  suj^ernatural  con- 
ception involves  either  a  denial  of  the  i)urity  of  Mary,  his  mother,  or  a  denial 
of  the  truthfulness  of  Matthew's  and  Luke's  narratives. 

Luke  1 :  34,  35  —  "  And  Mary  said  unto  the  angel.  How  shall  this  be,  seeing  I  know  not  a  man  ?  And  the  angel 
answered  and  said  onto  her,  The  Holy  Spirit  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Most  High  shall  overshadow  thee," 
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The  "seed  of  the  woman  "(Gen.  3: 15)  was  one  who  had  no  earthly  father.  "  Eve  "  =  life,  not  only 
as  being  the  source  of  physical  life  to  the  race,  but  also  as  bringing'  into  the  world  him 
who  was  to  be  its  spiritual  Ufe.  Julius  Miiller,  Pi-oof-tcxts,  29  — Jesus  Christ  "  had  no 
earthly  father;  his  birth  was  a  creative  act  of  God,  breaking  through  the  chain  of 
human  generation."  Dorner,  Glaubenslehre,  3:447  ( Syst.  Doct.,  3:345)  — "The  new 
science  recognizes  manifold  methods  of  propagation,  and  that  too  even  in  one  and  the 
same  species." 

Professor  Loeb  has  found  that  the  unfertilized  egg  of  the  sea-urchin  may  be  made 
by  chemical  treatment  to  produce  thrifty  young,  and  he  thinks  it  probable  that  the 
same  effect  may  be  produced  among  the  mammalia.  Thus  parthenogenesis  in  the 
highest  order  of  life  is  placed  among  the  scientific  possibilities.  Romanes,  even  while 
he  was  an  agnostic,  affirmed  that  a  virgin-birth  even  in  the  human  race  would  be  by 
no  means  out  of  the  range  of  possibility ;  see  his  Darwin  and  After  Darwin,  119,  foot 
note  —  "  Even  if  a  virgin  has  ever  conceived  and  borne  a  son,  and  even  if  such  a  fact  in 
the  human  species  has  been  unique,  it  would  not  betoken  any  breach  of  physiological 
continuity."  Only  a  new  impulse  from  the  Creator  could  save  the  Redeemer  from  the 
long  accruing  fatalities  of  human  generation.  But  the  new  creation  of  humanity  in 
Christ  is  scientiiicallj'  quite  as  possible  as  its  first  creation  in  Adam  ;  and  in  both  cases 
there  may  have  been  no  violation  of  natural  law,  but  only  a  unique  revelation  of  its 
possibilities.  "  Birth  from  a  virgin  made  it  clear  that  a  new  thing  was  taking  place  in 
the  earth,  and  that  One  was  coming  into  tlie  world  who  wiis  not  simply  man."  A.  B. 
Bruce :  "  Thoroughgoing  naturalism  excludes  the  virgin  life  as  well  as  the  virgin  birth." 
See  GrifBth-Jones,  Ascent  through  Christ,  254-270 ;  A.  H.  Strong,  Christ  in  Creation,  170. 
Paul  Lobstein,  Incarnation  of  our  Lord,  217  —  "  That  which  is  unknown  to  the  teach- 
ings of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  St.  John  and  St.  James,  and  our  Lord  himself,  and  is 
absent  from  the  earliest  and  the  latest  gospels,  cannot  be  so  esscntiiil  as  many  people 
have  supposed."  This  argument  from  silence  is  sufliciently  met  by  the  considerations 
that  Mark  passes  over  thirty  yeiu-s  of  our  Lord's  life  in  silence ;  that  John  presupposes 
the  narratives  of  Matthew  and  of  Luke ;  that  Paul  does  not  deal  with  the  story  of  Jesus' 
life.  The  facts  were  known  at  first  only  to  Mary  and  to  Joseph;  their  very  nature 
involved  reticence  until  Jesus  was  demonstrated  to  be  "the  Son  of  God  with  power  ....  bj  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead"  (Rom.  1:4);  meantime  the  natural  development  of  Jesus  and  his 
refusal  to  set  up  an  earthly  kingdom  may  have  made  the  miraculous  events  of  thirty 
years  ago  seem  to  Mary  like  a  wonderful  dream ;  so  only  gradually  the  marvellous  tale 
of  the  mother  of  the  Lord  found  its  way  into  the  gospel  tradition  and  creeds  of  the 
church,  and  into  the  inmost  hearts  of  Christians  of  all  countries ;  see  P.  L.  Anderson,  in 
Baptist  Review  and  Expositor,  1904  :  25-44,  and  Machen,  on  the  N.  T.  Account  of  the 
3ii-th  of  Jesus,  in  Princeton  Theol.  Rev.,  Oct.  1905,  and  Jan.  1906. 

"  Cooke,  on  The  Virgin  Birth  of  our  Lord,  in  Methodist  Rev.,  Nov.  1904:849-857— "If 
there  is  a  moral  taint  in  the  human  race,  if  in  the  very  blood  and  constitution  of 
humanity  there  is  an  ineradicable  tendency  to  sin,  then  it  is  utterly  inconceivable  that 
any  one  born  in  the  race  by  natural  means  should  escape  the  taint  of  that  race.  And, 
finally,  if  the  virgin  birth  is  not  historical,  then  a  difficulty  greater  than  any  that 
destructive  criticism  has  yet  evolved  from  documents,  interpolations,  psj'chological 
improbabilities  and  unconscious  contradictions  confronts  the  reason  f»r.d  upsets  all  the 
long  results  of  scientific  observation,  —  that  a  sinful  and  deliberately  sinning  and 
unmarried  pair  should  have  given  life  to  the  purest  human  being  that  ever  lived  or  of 
whom  the  human  race  has  ever  dreamed,  and  that  he,  knowing  and  forgiving  the  sins 
of  others,  never  knew  the  shame  of  his  own  origin."  See  also  Gore,  Dissertations,  l-(i8, 
on  the  Virgin  Birth  of  our  Lord,  J.  Armitage  Robinson,  Some  Thoughts  on  the  Incar- 
nation, 42,  both  of  whom  show  that  without  assuming  the  reality  of  the  virgin  birth 
we  cannot  account  for  the  origin  of  the  narratives  of  Matthew  and  of  Luke,  nor  for  the 
acceptance  of  the  virgin  bu-th  by  the  early  Christians.  Pc7-  contra,  see  Hoben,  in  Am. 
Jour.  Theol.,  1902 :  473-506,  709-752.  For  both  sides  of  the  controversy,  see  Symposium 
by  Bacon,  Zenos,  Rhees  and  Warfield,  in  Am.  Jour.  Theol.,  Jan.  1906:1-30;  and  especi- 
ally Orr,  Virgin  Birth  of  Christ. 

(&)  Free,  botli  from  hereditary  depravity,  and  from  actual  sin;  as  is 

sliown  by  liis  never  oifering  sacrifice,  never  i^raying  for  forgiveness,  teacli- 

iug  that  all  but  lie  needed  the  new  birth,  challenging  all  to  convict  him  of 

a  single  sin. 

Jesus  frequently  went  up  to  the  temple,  but  he  never  offered  sacrifice.    He  prayed : 
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"Father,  Urgh^  jem  '  ( Luke  23 :  34 ) ;  but  he  never  prayed  :  "  Father,  forg-lve  7ne."  He  said  : 
"Te  must  be  bora  anew"  (John  3: 7);  but  the  words  indicated  that  7(c  had  no  such  need.  "At 
no  moment  in  all  that  life  could  a  sing-le  detail  have  been  altered,  except  for  the  worse." 
He  not  only  yiddcil  to  God's  will  when  made  known  to  him,  but  he  S(nniht  it :  "I  seek  no* 
mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me"  (John 5  :30).  The  anger  which  he  showed  was  no 
passionate  or  selfish  or  vindictive  angfer,  but  the  indignation  of  rig'hteousness  against 
hypocrisy  and  cruelty  —  an  indignation  accompanied  with  grief :  "  looked  round  about  on  them 
with  anger,  being  grieyed  at  the  hardening  of  their  heart "  ( Mark  3:5).  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  St.  Paul,  19,  53 
— "  Thou  with  strong  prayer  and  very  much  entreating  Wiliest  be  asked,  and  thou  wilt 
answer  then.  Show  the  hid  heart  beneath  creation  beating.  Smile  with  kind  eyes  and  be 

a  man  -with  men Yea,  through  life,  death,  through  sorrow  and  through  sinning. 

He  shall  suffice  me,  for  he  hath  sufficed  :  Christ  is  the  end,  for  Christ  was  the  beginning, 
Christ  the  beginning,  for  the  end  is  Christ."  Not  personal  experience  of  sin,  but  resist- 
ance to  it,  fitted  him  to  deliver  us  from  it. 

Luke  1:35  —  "wherefore  also  the  holy  thing  which  is  begotten  shaU  be  called  the  Son  of  God";  John  8:46  — 
"  'Which  of  you  convictcth  me  of  sin  ?  "  14 :  30  —  "  the  prince  of  the  world  cometh :  and  he  hath  nothing  in  me  "  = 
not  the  slightest  evil  Inclination  upon  which  his  temptations  can  lay  hold;  Rom.  8:3  — "in 
the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh  "  =  in  tlesh,  but  without  the  sin  which  in  other  men  clings  to  the 
flesh  ;  2  Cor.  5  :  21  — "  Him  who  knew  no  sin  "  ;  Heb.  4 :  15  — "  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin  " ; 
7:26 — "holy,  guileless,  undefiled,  separated  from  sinners" — by  the  fact  of  his  immaculate  concep- 
tion ;  9  :  14  —  "  through  the  eternal  Spirit  offered  himself  without  blemish  unto  God  "  ;  1  Pet.  1 :  19  —  "precious  blood, 
as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot,  even  the  blood  of  Christ "  ;  2  :  22  —  "  who  did  no  sin,  neither  was  guUe 
found  in  his  mouth  "  ;  1  John  3  : 5,  7  —  "  in  him  is  no  sin  ...  .  he  is  righteous." 

Julius  Miiller,  Proof-texts,  29—  "  Had  Christ  been  only  human  nature,  he  could  not 
have  been  without  sin.  But  life  can  draw  out  of  the  putrescent  clod  materials  for  its 
own  living.  Divine  life  appropriates  the  human."  Dorner,  Glaubenslehre,  2 :  446  ( Syst. 
Doct.,  3:344)  — "What  with  us  is  regeneration,  is  with  him  the  incarnation  of  God." 
In  this  origin  of  Jesus'  sinlessness  from  his  union  with  God,  we  see  the  absurdity,  both 
dcctrinally  and  practically,  of  speaking  of  an  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin, 
and  of  making  her  sinlessness  precede  that  of  her  Son.  On  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine 
of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin,  see  H.  B.  Smith,  System,  389-393 ;  Mason, 
Faith  of  the  Gospel,  129-131  —  "  It  makes  the  regeneration  of  humanity  begin,  not  with 
Christ,  but  with  the  Virgin.  It  breaks  his  connection  with  the  race.  Instead  of  spring- 
ing sinless  from  the  sinful  race,  he  derives  his  humanity  from  something  not  like  the 
rest  of  us."  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Liguori  both  call  Mai-y  the  Queen  of  Mercy,  as  Jesus 
her  Son  is  King  of  Justice ;  see  Thomas,  Pinef.  in  Sept.  Cath.  Ep.,  Comment  on  Esther, 
5 : 3,  and  Liguori,  Glories  of  Mary,  1 :  80  ( Dublin  version  of  1806).  Bradford,  Heredity, 
289  —  "  The  Roman  church  has  almost  apotheosized  Mary ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  process  began  with  Jesus.  From  what  he  was,  an  inference  was  drawn  con- 
cerning  what  his  mother  must  have  been." 

"  Christ  took  human  nature  in  such  a  way  that  this  nature,  without  sin,  boi'e  the  conse- 
quences of  sin."  That  portion  of  human  nature  which  the  Logos  took  into  union  with 
himself  was,  in  the  very  instant  and  by  the  fact  of  his  taking  it,  piu-ged  from  all  its 
inherent  depra^^ty.  But  if  in  Christ  there  was  no  sin,  or  tendency  to  sin,  how  could  he 
be  tempted  ?  In  the  same  way,  we  reply,  that  Adam  was  tempted.  Christ  was  not 
omniscient:  Mark  13:32  —  "of  that  day  or  that  hour  knoweth  no  one,  not  even  the  angels  in  heaven,  neither  the 
Son,  but  the  Father."  Only  at  the  close  of  the  first  temptation  does  Jesus  recognize  Satan 
as  the  adversary  of  souls:  Mat.  4:10  —  "Get thee  hence,  Satan."  Jesus  could  be  tempted,  not 
only  because  he  Was  not  omniscient,  but  also  because  he  had  the  keenest  susceptibility 
to  all  the  forms  of  innocent  desire.  To  these  desires  temptation  may  appeal.  Sin 
consists,  not  in  these  desires,  but  in  the  gratification  of  them  out  of  God's  order,  and 
contrary  to  God's  will.  Meyer :  "  Lust  is  appetite  run  wild.  There  is  no  harm  in  any 
natural  appetite,  considered  in  itself.  But  appetite  has  been  spoiled  by  the  Fall."  So 
Satan  appealed  ( Mat.  4  : 1-11 )  to  our  Lord's  desire  for  food,  for  applause,  for  power ;  to 
"  Ueberglaube,  Aberglaude,  Unglaube  "  ( Kurtz ) ;  cf.  Mat.  26 :  39 ;  27 :  42 ;  26 :  53.  All  temp- 
tation must  be  addressed  either  to  desire  or  fear ;  so  Christ  "  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we 
are "  ( Heb.  4 :  15 ).  The  first  temptation,  in  the  wilderness,  was  addressed  to  desire;  the 
second,  in  the  garden,  was  addressed  to  fear.  Satan,  after  the  first,  "  departed  from  him  for  a 
season  "( Luke  4 :  13  ) ;  but  he  returned,  in  Gethsemane — "  the  prince  of  the  world  cometh :  and  he  hath 
nothing  in  me  "  { John  14 :  30 )  —  if  possible,  to  deter  Jesus  from  his  work,  by  rousing  within  him 
vast  and  agonizing  fears  of  the  suffering  and  death  that  lay  before  him.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  both  the  desire  and  the  fear  with  which  his  holy  soul  was  moved,  he  was  "without  siu" 
( Heb.  4 :  15 ).    The  tree  on  the  edge  of  the  precinice  is  fiercely  blown  by  the  winds :  the 
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strain  upon  the  roots  is  tremendous,  but  the  roots  hold.  Even  in  Gethsemane  and  on 
Calvary,  Christ  never  praj's  for  forgiveness,  he  only  imparts  it  to  others.  See  Ullman, 
Sinlessness  of  Jesus ;  Thomasius,  Christi  Person  und  Werk,  9. :  7-17, 128-136,  esp.  135, 136 ; 
Schaff,  Person  of  Christ,  51-73 ;  Shedd,  Bogm.  Theol.,  3  :  330-349. 

(  c )  Ideal  liiiman  nature,  —  f umisbing  the  moral  pattern  which  man  is 
jirogressively  to  realize,  although  within  limitations  of  knowledge  and  of 
activity  required  by  his  vocation  as  the  world's  Redeemer. 

Psalm  8  :  4-S  — "  thoo  hast  made  him  bnt  little  lower  than  God,  And  crownest  him  with  glory  and  honor.  Thou  madest 
him  to  have  dominion  over  the  works  of  thy  hands;  Thou  hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet"  —  a  dcscriplion  of 
the  ideal  man,  which  finds  its  realization  only  in  Christ.  Heb.  2:  6-10— "  But  now  we  see  not  yet 
all  things  subjected  to  him.  But  we  behold  him  who  hath  besn  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  even  Jesus,  because 
of  the  suffering  of  death  crowned  with  glory  and  honor."  1  Cor.  15  :  45  —  "The  first  ....  Adam  ,  .  .  .  The  last 
Adam"—  impli^es  that  the  second  Adam  realized  the  full  concept  of  humanity,  which  failed 
to  be  realized  in  the  firet  Adam  ;  so  verse  49  —  "  as  we  have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthly  [  man  ],  we 
shall  also  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly  "  [man].  2  Cor.  3 :  18 —  "  the  glory  of  the  Lord  "  is  the  pattern,  into 
whose  likeness  we  are  to  be  changed.  PhiL  3 :  21  —  "  who  shall  fashion  anaw  the  body  of  our  humiliation, 
that  it  may  be  conformed  to  the  body  of  his  glory  " ;  GoL  1 :  18  —  "  that  in  all  things  he  might  have  the  pre-eminence  "  ; 
1  Pet.  2  :  21  — "suffered  for  yon,  leaving  yon  an  eiample,  that  ye  should  follow  his  steps  "  ;  1  John  3  :  3  —  "  every  one 
that  hath  this  hope  set  on  him  purifieth  himself  even  as  he  is  pure." 

The  phrase  "  Son  of  man  "  ( John  5  :  27 ;  c/.  Dan.  7 :  13,  Com.  of  Pusey,  in  loco,  and  Westcott,  in 
Bible  Com.  on  John,  33-35)  seems  to  intimate  that  Christ  answers  to  the  perfect  idea  of 
humanity,  as  it  at  first  e.xisted  in  the  mind  of  God.  Not  that  he  was  surpassingly 
beautiful  in  physical  form ;  for  the  only  way  to  reconcile  the  seemingly  conflicting 
Intimations  is  to  suppose  that  in  all  outward  respects  he  took  our  average  humanity  — 
at  one  time  appearing  without  form  or  comeliness  (Is.  52  :  2),  and  aged  before  his  time 
( John  8 :  57—  "Thou  art  not  yet  fifty  years  old  "  ),  at  another  time  revealing  so  much  of  his  inward 
grace  and  glory  that  men  wei-e  attracted  and  awed  ( Ps.  45  : 2  —  "  Thou  art  fairer  than  the  children 
of  men";  Luke  4  :22— "the  words  of  grace  which  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth";  Mark  10:32— "Jesus  was  going 
before  them :  and  they  were  amazed  ;  and  they  that  followed  were  afraid  " ;  Mat.  17:1-8  —  the  account  of  the 
transfiguration).  Compare  the  Bj'zantine  pictures  of  Christ  with  those  of  the  Italian 
painters,  —  the  former  ascetic  and  emaciated,  the  latter  types  of  physical  well-being. 
Modern  pictures  make  Jesus  too  exclusively  a  Jew.  Yet  there  is  a  certain  truth  in  the 
words  of  Jlozoomdar :  *'  Jesus  was  an  Oriental,  and  we  Orientals  understand  him.  He 
spoke  in  figure.  We  understand  him.  He  was  a  mystic.  You  take  him  literally :  you 
make  an  Englishman  of  him."  So  Japanese  Christians  will  not  swallow  the  Western 
system  of  theology,  because  they  say  that  this  would  be  depriving  the  world  of  the 
Japanese  view  of  Christ. 

But  in  all  spiritual  respects  Christ  was  perfect.  In  him  are  united  all  the  excellences 
of  both  the  sexca,  of  all  temperaments  and  nationalities  and  characters.  He  pos.se,sses, 
not  simply  psissive  innocence,  but  positive  and  absolute  hoUness,  triumphant  through 
temptation.  He  includes  in  himself  all  objects  and  reasons  for  affection  and  worship  ; 
so  that,  in  loving  him,  "  love  can  never  love  too  much."  Christ's  human  nature,  there- 
fore, and  not  human  nature  as  it  is  in  us,  is  the  true  basis  of  ethics  and  of  theology. 
This  absence  of  narrow  indi  viduahty,  this  ideal,  universal  manhood,  could  not  have  been 
secured  by  merely  natural  laws  of  propagation,— it  was  secured  by  Christ's  miraculous 
conception ;  see  Dorner,  Glaubcnslehre,  2  :  446  (  Syst.  Doct.,  3  :  344  ).  .John  G.  Whittior, 
on  the  Birmingham  philanthropist,  Joseph  Sturge :  "  Tender  as  woman,  manliness  and 
meekness  In  him  were  so  allied.  That  they  who  judged  him  by  his  strength  or  weak- 
ness Saw  but  a  single  side." 

Seth,  Ethical  Principles,  430—  "  The  secret  of  the  power  of  the  moral  Ideal  is  the  con- 
viction which  it  carries  with  it  that  it  is  no  mere  ideal,  but  the  expression  of  the 
supreme  Reality."  Bowne,  Theory  of  Thought  and  Knowledge,  364 —  "  The  a  priori 
only  outlines  a  possible,  and  does  not  determine  what  shall  be  actual  withic  the  limits 
of  the  possible.  If  experience  is  to  be  possible,  it  must  take  on  certain  forms,  but  those 
rorms  are  compatible  with  an  infinite  variety  of  experience."  No  a  priori  truths  or 
ideals  can  guarantee  Christianity.  We  want  a  historical  basis,  an  actual  Christ,  a 
realization  of  the  divine  ideal.  "  Great  men,"  says  Amiel,  "are  the  true  men."  Yes, 
we  add,  but  only  Christ,  the  greatest  man,  shows  what  the  true  man  is.  The  heavenly 
perfection  of  Jesus  discloses  to  us  the  greatness  of  our  own  possible  being,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  reveals  our  infinite  shortcoming  and  the  source  from  which  all  restoration 
must  come. 
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Gore,  Incarnation,  168  — "  Jesus  Christ  is  the  catholic  man.  In  a  sense,  all  the  greatest 
men  have  overlapped  the  boundaries  of  their  time.  '  The  truly  great  Have  all  one  age, 
and  from  one  visible  space  Shed  influence.  They,  both  in  jiower  and  act  Are  permanent, 
and  time  is  not  with  them.  Save  as  it  worketh  for  them,  they  in  it.'  But  in  a  unique 
sense  the  manhood  of  Jesus  is  catholic ;  because  it  is  exempt,  not  from  the  limitations 
which  belong  to  manhood,  but  from  the  limitations  which  make  our  manhood  narrow 
and  isolated,  merely  local  or  national."  Dale,  Ephesians,  43  —  "  Christ  is  a  servant  and 
something  more.  There  is  an  ease,  a  freedom,  a  grace,  about  his  doing  the  will  of  God, 
which  can  belong  only  to  a  Son.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  constrained  ...  he  was  born  to 
It.  .  .  .  He  does  the  will  of  God  as  a  child  does  the  will  of  its  father,  naturally,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  almost  without  thought.  .  .  ,  No  irreverent  familiarity  about  his 

communion  with  the  Father,  but  also  no  trace  of  fear,  or  even  of  wonder 

Prophets  had  fallen  to  the  ground  when  the  divine  glory  was  revealed  to  them,  but 
Christ  stands  calm  and  erect.  A  subject  may  lose  his  self-possession  in  the  presence  of 
his  prince,  but  not  a  son." 

Mason,  Faith  of  the  Gospel,  148  —  "  What  once  he  had  perceived,  he  thenceforth  knew. 
He  had  no  opinions,  no  conjectures ;  we  are  never  told  that  he  forgot,  nor  even  that 
he  remembered,  which  would  imply  a  degree  of  forgetting;  we  are  not  told  that  he 
arrived  at  truths  by  the  process  of  reasoning  them  out ;  but  he  reasons  them  out  for 
others.  It  is  not  recorded  that  he  took  counsel  or  formed  plans ;  but  he  desired,  and 
he  purposed,  and  he  did  one  thing  with  a  view  to  another."  On  Christ,  as  the  ideal  man, 
see  Griffith-Jones,  Ascent  through  Christ,  307-336;  F.  W.  Robertson,  Sermon  on  The 
Glory  of  the  Divine  Son,  3nd  Series,  Sermon  XIX;  Wilberforce,  Incarnation,  22-99; 
Ebrard,  Dogmatik,  2  :  25 ;  Moorhouse,  Nature  and  llevelation,  37 ;  Tennj'son,  Introduc- 
tion to  In  Memoriam ;  Farrar,  Life  of  Christ,  1 :  148-154,  and  2  :  excursus  iv  ;  Bushnell, 
Nature  and  the  Supernatural,  376-332 ;  Thomas  Hughes,  The  Manliness  of  Christ ;  Hop- 
kins, Scriptural  Idea  of  Man,  131-145;  Tyler,  in  Bib.  Sac,  33:51,  620 ;  Dorner,  Glaubens- 
lehre,  3  :  451  sq. 

{d)  A  human  natare  that  found  its  personality  only  in  union  with  the 
divine  nature, —  in  other  words,  a  human  nature  impersonal,  in  the  sense 
that  it  had  no  personality  separate  from  the  divine  nature,  and  prior  to  its 
union  therewith. 

By  the  impersonality  of  Christ's  human  natui-e,  we  mean  only  that  it  had  no  person- 
ality before  Christ  took  it,  no  personality  before  its  union  with  the  divine.  It  was  a 
human  nature  whose  consciousness  and  will  were  developed  only  in  union  with  the 
personality  of  the  Logos.  The  Fathers  therefore  rejected  the  word  awrroaTacria,  and 
substituted  the  word  ci'v-n-ocrTaa-Ca,  —  they  favored  not  wupersonality  but  impersonality. 
In  still  plainer  terms,  the  Logos  did  not  take  into  union  with  himself  an  already  devel- 
oped human  person,  such  as  James,  Peter,  or  John,  but  human  nature  before  it  had 
become  personal  or  was  capable  of  receiving  a  name.  It  reached  its  personality  only 
in  union  with  his  own  divine  nature.  Therefore  we  see  in  Christ  not  two  persons  —  a 
human  person  and  a  divine  person  — but  one  person,  and  that  person  possessed  of  a 
human  nature  as  well  as  of  a  divine.  For  proof  of  this,  see  pages  683-700,  also  Shedd, 
Dogm.  Theol.,  2  :  289-308. 

Mason,  Faith  of  the  Gospel,  136  —  "  We  count  it  no  defect  in  our  bodies  that  they  have 
no  personal  subsistence  apart  from  ou  rselves,  and  that,  if  separated  from  ourselves,  they 
are  nothing.  They  share  in  a  true  personal  life  because  we,  whoso  bodies  they  are,  are 
pei-sons.  What  happens  to  them  happens  to  us."  In  a  similar  manner  the  personality 
of  the  Logos  furnished  the  organizing  principle  of  Jesus'  two-fold  nature.  As  he 
looked  backward  he  could  see  himself  dwelling  in  eternity  with  God,  so  far  as  his 
divine  nature  was  concerned.  But  as  respects  his  humanity  he  could  remember  that  it 
was  not  eternal,—  it  had  had  its  beginnings  in  time.  Yet  this  humanity  had  never  had 
a  separate  personal  existence, —  its  personality  had  been  developed  only  in  connection 
with  the  divine  nature.  Goschel,  quoted  in  Dorner's  Person  of  Cbrist,  5  :  170  —  "  Christ 
is  humanity;  we  have  it;  he  is  it  entirely;  we  participate  therein.  His  personality 
precedes  and  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  personality  of  the  race  and  its  individuals.  As  idea, 
he  is  implanted  in  the  whole  of  humanity  ;  he  lies  at  the  basis  of  every  human  con- 
sciousness, without  however  attaining  realization  in  an  individual ;  for  this  is  only 
possible  in  the  entire  race  at  the  end  of  the  times." 

Emma  Marie  Caillard,  on  Man  in  the  Light  of  Evolution,  in  Contemp.  Rev.,  Dec.  1893 : 
873-881  —  "  Christ  is  not  only  the  goal  of  the  race  vrhich  is  to  be  conformed  to  him,  but 
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he  is  also  the  vital  principle  which  moulds  each  individual  of  tiiat  race  into  its  own 
similitude.  The  perfect  type  exists  potentially  through  all  the  intermediate  stag-es  Ijy 
which  it  is  more  and  more  nearly  approached,  and,  if  it  did  not  exist,  neither  could 
they.  There  could  be  no  development  of  an  absent  life.  The  goal  of  man's  evolution, 
the  perfect  type  of  manhood,  is  Christ.  He  exists  and  always  has  existed  potentially 
in  the  race  and  in  the  individual,  equally  before  as  after  his  visible  incarnation,  equally 
In  the  milhons  of  those  who  do  not,  as  in  the  far  fewer  millions  of  those  who  do,  bear 
his  name.  In  the  strictest  sense  of  the  words,  he  is  the  life  of  man,  and  that  in  a  far 
deeper  and  more  intimate  sense  than  he  can  be  said  to  be  the  life  of  the  universe." 
Dale,  Christian  Fellowship,  159  —  "  Christ's  incarnation  was  not  an  isolated  and  abnor- 
mal wonder.  It  was  God's  witness  to  the  true  and  ideal  relation  of  all  men  to  God." 
The  incarnation  was  no  detached  event,—  it  was  the  issue  of  an  eternal  process  of  utter- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  Word  "  whose  goings  forth  are  frcm  of  old,  from  everlasting  "  (  Micah  5:2). 

(  e )  A  human  nature  germinal,  and.  capable  of  self-communication,  — 
so  constituting  him  tlie  spiritual  head  and  beginning  of  a  new  race,  the 
second  Adam  from  whom  fallen  man  individually  and  collectively  derives 
new  and  holy  life. 

In  Is.  9  :  6,  Christ  is  called  "Everlasting  Father."  In  Is.  53  :  10,  it  is  said  that  "  he  shall  see  his  seed." 
In  Rev.  22  :  16,  he  calls  himself  "  the  root "  as  well  as  "  the  offspring  of  David."  See  also  John  5  :  21  — 
"  the  Son  also  giveth  life  to  whom  he  will "  ;  15  : 1  —  "I  am  the  true  vise  "  —  whose  roots  are  planted  in 
heaven,  not  on  earth  ;  the  vine-man,  from  whom  as  its  stock  the  new  life  of  humanity 
is  to  spring,  and  into  whom  the  half-withered  branches  of  the  old  humanity  are  to  be 
grafted  that  they  may  have  life  divine.  See  Trench,  Sermon  on  Christ,  the  True  Vine, 
in  Hulscan  Lectures.  John  17  :  2  —  "  thoa  gavest  him  authority  over  all  flesh,  that  to  all  whom  thou  hast  given 
him,  he  should  give  eternal  life  "  ;  1  Cor.  15  :  45  —  "  the  last  Adam  became  a  life-giving  spirit "  —  here  "  spirit "  = 
not  the  Holy  Spirit,  nor  Christ's  divine  nature,  but  "  the  ego  of  his  total  divine-human 
pcrsonalitj'." 

Eph.  5:23— "Christ  also  is  the  head  of  the  chnrch"  =  the  head  to  which  all  the  members  are  united, 
and  from  which  they  derive  life  and  power.  Christ  calls  the  disciples  his  "httle  children" 
(John  13:33);  when  he  leaves  them  they  are  "orphans"  (14:18  marg.).  "  He  represents  him- 
self as  a  father  of  children,  no  less  than  as  a  brother  "  ( 20  :  17  —  "  my  brethren  "  ;  c/.  Eeb.  2  :  U 

—  "brethren",  and  13 —  "Behold,  land  the  children  whom  God  hath  given  me"  ;  see  Westcott,  Cora,  on  John 
13  :  33  ).  The  new  race  is  propagated  after  the  analogy  of  the  old  ;  the  first  Adam  is  the 
source  of  the  physical,  the  second  Adam  of  spiritual,  life;  the  first  Adam  the  source 
of  corruption,  the  second  of  holiness.  Hence  John  12  :  24  —  "if  it  die,  it  beareth  much  fruit"  ;  Mat, 
10  :  37  and  Luke  14 :  26  — "  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me  "=  none  is  worthy 
of  me,  who  prefers  his  old  natural  ancestry  to  his  new  spiritual  descent  and  relationship. 
Thus  Christ  is  not  simply  the  noblest  embodiment  of  the  old  humanity,  but  also  the 
fountain-head  and  beginning  of  a  new  huinanity,  the  new  source  of  life  for  the  race. 
C/.  1  Tim. 2 :  15  —  "she  shall  be  saved  through  the  child-bearing"  —  wliich  brought  Christ  into  the 
world.  See  Wilberf orce,  Incarnation,  227  241 ;  Baird,  Elohim  Revealed,  638-664 ;  Dorner, 
Glaubenslehre,  2  :  451  sq.  (  Syst.  Doct.,  3  :  349  sq.). 

Lightf oot  on  Col.  i :  18  —  "  who  is  the  beginning,  the  first  fruits  from  the  dead  "  —  "  Here  apxv  =  1.  pri- 
ority in  time.  Christ  was  first  fruits  of  the  dead  ( 1  Cor.  15  :  20,  23 ) ;  2.  originating  power, 
not  only  princi'p'""'  pritieiiiiatitm,  but  also  prinripium  principians.  As  he  is  first  with 
respect  to  the  universe,  so  he  hccoincs  first  with  resi>ect  to  the  church  ;  cf.  Heb.  7  :  15,  16  — 
•another  priest,  who  hath  been  made,  not  after  the  law  of  a  carnal  commandment,  but  after  the  power  of  an  endless 
Ufe  '.' '  Pan  1  teaches  that  "  the  head  of  every  man  is  Christ "  ( 1  Cor.  11:3),  and  that  "  in  him  dwelleth  all 
the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily"  (Col.  2  :  9).  Whiton,  Gloria  Patri,  88-92,  remarks  on  Eph.  1 :  10, 
that  God's  purpose  is  "  to  sum  up  all  things  in  Christ,  the  things  in  the  heavens,  and  the  things  upon  the  earth  " 

—  to  bring  all  things  to  a  head  ( a.i/aK6(^aAaiuJo-acr0at ).  History  is  a  perpetually  increasing 
incarnation  of  life,  whose  climax  and  crown  is  the  divine  fulness  of  life  in  Christ.  In 
him  the  before  unconscious  sonship  of  the  world  awakes  to  consciousness  of  the  Father. 
He  is  worthiest  to  bear  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God,  in  a  preeminent,  but  not  exclusive 
right.  We  agree  with  these  words  of  Whiton,  if  they  mean  that  Christ  is  the  only  giver 
of  life  to  man  as  he  is  the  only  giver  of  life  to  the  universe. 

Hence  Christ  is  the  only  ultimate  authority  in  religion.  He  reveals  himself  in  nature. 
In  man,  in  history,  in  Scripture,  but  each  of  these  is  only  a  mirror  which  reflects  him 
to  us.  In  each  case  the  mirror  is  more  or  less  blurred  and  the  image  obscured,  yet  he 
appears  in  the  mirror  notwithstanding.  The  mirror  is  useless  unless  there  is  an  eye  to 
look  into  it,  and  an  object  to  be  seen  in  it.    The  Holy  Spirit  gives  the  eyesight,  while 
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Christ  himself,  living  and  present,  furnishes  the  object  ( James  1 :  23-25 ;  2  Cor.  3 :  18 ;  1  Cor.  13 :  12). 

Over  against  mankind  is  Christ-kind  ;  over  against  the  fallen  and  sinful  race  is  the 
new  race  created  by  Christ's  indwelling.  Therefore  only  when  he  ascended  with  his 
perfected  manhood  could  he  send  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  Holy  Spirit  which  makes  men 
children  of  God  is  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  Christ's  humanity  now,  by  virtue  of  its  perfect 
union  with  Deity,  has  become  viniversally  communicable.  It  is  as  consonant  with  evo- 
'ution  to  derive  spiritual  gifts  from  the  second  Adam,  a  solitary  source,  as  it  is  to 
dei-ive  the  natural  man  from  the  first  Adam,  a  solitary  source ;  see  George  Harris, 
Moral  Evolution,  409  ;  and  A.  H.  Strong,  Christ  in  Creation,  174. 

Simon,  ReconciUation,  308  — "  Every  man  is  in  a  true  sense  essentially  of  divine 

nature — even  as  Paul  teaches,  iJtioi'  -y/e'ios  (4018  17:291 At  the  centre,  as  it  were, 

enswathed  in  fold  after  fold,  after  the  manner  of  a  bulb,  we  discern  the  living  divine 
spark,  impressing  us  qualitatively  if  not  quantitatively,  with  the  absoluteness  of  the 
great  sun  to  which  it  belongs."  The  idea  of  truth,  beauty,  right,  has  in  it  an  absolute 
and  divine  quality.  It  comes  from  God,  yet  from  the  depths  of  our  own  nature.  It  is 
the  evidence  that  Christ,  "  the  light  that  lighteth  every  man ' '  ( Jolm  1 : 9 ),  is  present  and  is  working 
within  us. 

Pfleiderer,  Philos.  of  Heligion,  1 :  373  —  "  That  the  divine  idea  of  man  as  '  the  son  of  his 
love '  ( CoL  1 :  13 ),  and  of  humanity  as  the  kingdom  of  this  Son  of  God,  is  the  immanent 
final  cause  of  all  existence  and  development  even  in  the  prior  world  of  natui-e,  this  has 
been  the  fundamental  thought  of  the  Christian  Gnosis  since  the  apostolic  age,  and  I 
think  that  no  philosophy  has  yet  been  able  to  shake  or  to  surpass  this  thousjht  —  the 
comer  stone  of  an  idealistic  view  of  the  world."  But  Mead,  Ritschl's  Place  in  the  His- 
tory of  Doctrine,  10,  says  of  Pfleiderer  and  llitschl :  "  Both  recognize  Christ  as  morally 
perfect  and  as  the  head  of  the  Christian  Church.  Both  deny  his  pre-existence  and 
his  essential  Deity.  Both  reject  the  traditional  conception  of  Christ  as  an  atoning 
Redeemer.  Ritschl  calls  Christ  God,  though  inconsistently ;  Pfleiderer  declines  to  say 
one  thing  when  he  seems  to  mean  another." 

Tlie  passages  here  alluded  to  abundantly  confute  the  Docetic  denial  of 
Christ's  veritable  hiunan  body,  and  the  Apolliuariau  denial  of  Christ's  ver- 
itable human  soul.  More  than  this,  they  establish  the  reality  and  integrity 
of  Christ's  human  nature,  as  possessed  of  all  the  elements,  faculties,  and 
powers  essential  to  hixmanity. 

2.     The  Deity  of  Christ. 

The  reality  and  integrity  of  Christ's  divine  nature  have  been  sufficiently 
proved  in  a  former  chapter  (see  pages  305-315).  We  need  only  refer  to 
the  evidence  there  given,  that,  during  his  earthly  ministry,  Christ  : 

(  a  )  Possessed  a  knowledge  of  his  own  deity. 

John  3 :  13  —  "the  Son  of  man,  who  is  in  heaven  "  —  a  passage  with  clearly  indicates  Christ's  con- 
sciousness, at  certain  times  in  his  earthly  life  at  least,  that  he  was  not  confined  to  earth 
but  was  also  in  heaven  [  here,  however,  Westcott  and  Hort,  with  X  and  B,  omit  6  uiv  iv 
Tw  ovpai-ip ;  for  advocacy  of  the  common  reading,  see  Broadus,  in  Hovey's  Com.  on  John 
3 :  13  ] ;  8 :  58 — ''  Before  Abraham  was  born,  I  am  "  —  here  Jesus  declares  that  there  is  a  respect  in 
which  the  idea  of  birth  and  beginning  does  not  apply  to  him,  but  in  which  hecanapplj^ 
to  himself  the  name  "  I  am  "  of  the  eternal  God  ;  14  :  9, 10  —  "  Have  1  been  so  long  time  with  you,  and 
dost  thou  not  know  me,  Philip  ?  he  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father ;  how  sayest  thoo,  Show  us  the  Father  ? 
Believest  thou  not  that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  me  ?  " 

Adamson,  The  Mind  in  Christ,  24-49,  gives  the  following  instances  of  Jesus'  super- 
natural knowledge:  1.  Jesus*  knowledge  of  Peter  (John  1:42);  3.  his  finding  of  Philip 
( 1 :  43 ) ;  3.  his  recognition  of  Nathanael  (1 :  47-50 ) ;  4.  of  the  woman  of  Samaria  ( 4 :  17-19, 39 ) ; 
5.  miraculous  draughts  of  fishes  (Luke  5: 6-9  ;  John  21 :  6 ) ;  6.  death  of  Lazarus  (John  11 :  !4 ) ;  7. 
of  the  ass's  colt  (Mat.  21:2);  8.  of  the  upper  room  (Mark  14: 15);  9.  of  Peter's  denial  (Kit. 
26 :  34 ) ;  10.  of  the  manner  of  his  own  death  ( John  12 :  33 ;  18 :  32 ) ;  11.  of  the  manner  of  Peter's 
death  ( John  21 :  19 ) ;  12.  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  ( Mat.  24  : 2  ). 

Jesus  does  not  say  " our  Father  "  but  "my  Father  "  (  John  20 :  17 ).  Rejection  of  him  is  a 
greater  sin  than  rejection  of  the  prophets,  because  he  is  the  "  beloved  Son  "  of  God  ( Luke 
20: 13).  He  knows  God's  purposes  better  than  the  angels,  because  he  is  the  Son  of  God 
( Mark  13: 32).    As  Son  of  God,  he  alone  kfows,  and  he  alone  can  reveal,  the  Father  (Mat. 
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11 :  27 ).  There  is  clearly  something  more  in  his  Sonship  than  in  that  of  his  disciples  ( John 
1 :  14  —  "  only  begotten  " ;  Heb.  1:6  —  "  first  begotten  "  ).  See  Chapman,  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Present 
Age,  37 ;  Denney,  Studies  in  Theology,  33.  « 

(  6 )  Exercised  divine  powers  and  prerogatives. 

John  2: 24,  25  —  "  But  Jesus  did  not  trust  himself  unto  them,  for  that  he  knew  all  men,  and  because  he  needed  not 
that  any  one  should  bear  witness  concerning  man ;  for  he  himself  knew  what  was  in  man  "  ;  18 : 4  —  "Jesus  therefore, 
knowing  all  the  things  that  were  coming  upon  him,  went  forth " ;  Mark  4  : 39  —  "he  awoke,  and  rebuked  the  wind, 
and  said  unto  the  sea,  Peace,  be  still.  And  the  wind  ceased,  and  there  was  a  great  calm  "  ;  Mat.  9 : 6 —  "But  that  ye 
may  know  that  the  Son  of  man  hath  authority  on  earth  to  forgive  sins  ( then  saith  ho  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy ),  Arise,  and 
take  up  thy  bed,  and  go  unto  thy  house  "  ;  Mark  2:7  —  "  Why  doth  this  man  thus  speak  ?  he  blasphemeth :  who  can 
forgive  sins  but  one,  even  God  ?  " 

It  is  not  enough  to  keep,  like  Alexander  Severus,  a  bust  of  Christ,  in  a  private  chapel, 
along  with  Virgil,  Orpheus,  Abraham,  Apolhmius,  and  otlier  persons  of  the  same  kind ; 
see  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  chap.  xvi.  "  Christ  is  all  in  all.  The  prince  in  the  Arabian 
story  took  from  a  walnut-shell  a  miniature  tent,  but  that  tent  ex'pandcd  so  as  to  cover, 
first  himself,  then  his  palace,  then  his  army,  and  at  last  liis  whole  kingdom.  So  Christ's 
being  and  authority  expand,  as  we  reflect  upon  them,  until  they  take  in,  not  only  our- 
selves, our  homes  and  our  country,  but  the  whole  world  of  sinning  and  suffering  men, 
and  the  whole  universe  of  God  " ;  see  A.  H.  Strong,  Address  at  the  Ecumenical  Mission- 
ary Conference,  April  23,  1900. 

Matheson,  Voices  of  the  Spirit,  39  —  "  What  is  that  law  which  I  call  gravitation,  but 
the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man  in  heaven?  It  is  the  gospel  of  self-surrender  in  nature. 
It  is  the  inability  of  any  world  to  be  its  own  centre,  the  necessity  of  I'verj- world  to 
center  in  something  else.  ...  In  tne  flrniiuiient  as  on  the  earth,  tlie  manj-  are  made  one 
by  giving  the  one  for  the  many."  "Siibtlest  tlujught  shall  fail  and  learning  falter; 
Churches  change,  forms  pcrisli,  systems  go  ;  But  our  human  needs,  they  will  not  alter, 
Christ  no  after  age  will  e'er  outgrow.  Yea,  amen,  O  changeless  One,  thou  only  Art 
life's  guide  and  spiritual  goal;  Thou  the  light  across  the  dark  vale  lonely,  Thou  the 
eternal  haven  of  the  soul." 

But  this  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  that  there  were,  in  Christ,  a  knowl- 
edge and  a  jjowcr  such  as  belong  only  to  God.  The  passages  cited  furnish 
a  refutation  of  both  the  Ebiouite  denial  of  the  reality,  and  the  Ai'ian  denial 
of  the  integiity,  of  the  divine  natm-o  in  Chi-ist. 

Napoleon  to  Count  Montholon  (  Bertrand's  Memoii-s ) :  "  I  t  hink  I  understand  some- 
what of  human  nature,  and  I  tell  j-ou  all  these  [  heroes  of  antiquity]  were  men,  and  I 
am  a  man ;  but  not  one  is  like  him:  Jesus  Christ  was  inore  than  man."  See  other 
testimonies  in  Schaff,  Pei-son  of  Christ.  Kven  Spinoza,  Tract.  Theol.-Pol.,  cap.  1  ( vol. 
1 :  383 ),  says  that  "  Christ  communed  with  God,  mind  to  mind  ....  this  spiritual  close- 
ness is  unique  "  (  Martineau,  Types,  1 :  254),  and  Channing  speaks  of  Christ  as  more  than 
a  human  being,  —  as  having  exhibited  a  spotless  purity  which  is  the  highest  distinction 
of  heaven.  F.  W.  Kobertson  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  phrase  "Son  of 
man "  ( John 5 :  27 ;  cf.  Dan.  7  :  13 )  itself  implies  that  Christ  was  moi-c  than  man  ;  it  would  have 
been  an  impertinence  for  him  to  have  jiroclaimed  himself  Son  of  man,  unless  he  had 
claimed  to  be  something  more;  could  not  everj-  human  being  call  himself  the  same  ? 
When  one  takes  this  for  his  characteristic  designation,  as  Jesus  did,  he  implies  that  there 
is  something  strange  in  liis  being  Son  of  man;  that  this  is  not  his  original  condition  and 
dignity  ;  in  other  words,  that  he  is  also  Son  of  God. 

It  corroborates  the  argument  from  Scripture,  to  find  that  Christian  experience 
instinctively  recognizes  Christ's  Godhead,  and  that  Christian  history  shows  a  new  con- 
ception of  the  dignity  of  childhood  and  of  womanhood,  of  thesacredness  of  human  life, 
and  of  the  vsdue  of  a  human  soul,—  all  arising  from  the  belief  that,  in  Christ,  the  God- 
head honored  human  nature  by  taking  it  into  perpetual  union  with  itself,  by  bearing 
its  guilt  and  punishment,  and  by  raising  it  up  from  the  dishonors  of  the  grave  to  the 
glory  of  heaven.  We  need  both  the  humanity  and  the  deity  of  Christ ;  the  humanity, 
—  for,  as  Michael  Angelo's  Last  Judgment  witnesses,  the  ages  that  neglect  Christ's 
humanity  must  have  some  human  advocate  and  Savior,  and  find  a  poor  substitute  for 
the  ever-present  Christ  in  Mariolatry,  the  invocation  of  the  saints,  and  the  'real  pres- 
ence '  of  the  wafer  and  the  mass ;  the  deity,  —  for,  unless  Christ  is  God,  he  cannot  offer 
an  infinite  atonement  for  us,  nor  bring  about  a  real  union  between  our  souls  and  the 
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Father.  Dorner,  Glaubenslehre,  2 :  325-337  ( Syst.  Doct.,  3 :  221-323 )  — "  Mary  and  the  saints 
took  Christ's  place  as  intercessors  in  heaven ;  trausubstantiation  furnished  a  present 
Christ  on  earth."  It  might  almost  be  said  that  Mary  was  made  a  fourth  person  in  the 
Godhead. 

Harnack,  Das  Wesen  des  Christen thums :"  It  is  no  paradox,  and  neither  is  it  ration- 
alism, but  the  simple  expression  of  the  actual  position  as  it  lies  before  us  in  the  gospels  : 
Not  the  Son,  but  the  Father  alone,  has  a  place  in  the  gospel  as  Jesus  proclaimed  it "  ; 
i.  c,  Jesus  has  no  place,  authority,  supremacy,  in  the  gospel,— the  gospel  is  a  Christian- 
ity without  Christ ;  see  Nicoll,  The  Church's  One  Foundation,  48.  And  this  in  the  face 
of  Jesus'  own  words  :  "Come  unto  me"  (Mat.  11 :28) ;  "the  Son  of  man  ....  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  his 
glory :  and  before  him  shall  be  gathered  all  the  nations  "  ( Mat.  25 :  31, 32 ) ;  "  he  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father  " 
(John  14  :  9 ) ;  "he  that  obeyeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life,  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him  "  ( John  3  :  36  ). 
Loisy,  The  Gospel  and  the  Chiu'ch,  advocates  the  nut-theory  in  distinction  from  the 
onion-theory  of  doctrine.  Does  the  fourth  gospel  appear  a  second  century  produc- 
tion? "What  of  it?  There  is  an  evolution  of  doctrine  as  to  Christ.  "  Harnack  does  not 
conceive  of  Christianity  as  a  seed,  at  first  a  plant  in  potentiality,  then  a  real  plant, 
identical  from  the  beginning  of  its  evoluti(in  to  the  final  limit,  and  from  the  root  to 
the  summit  of  the  stem.  He  couceives  of  it  rather  as  a  fruit  ripe,  or  over  ripe,  that 
must  be  peeled  to  i"each  the  incorruptible  kernel,  and  he  peels  his  fruit  so  thoroughly 
that  little  remains  at  the  end."  R.  W.  Gilder :  "  If  Jesus  is  a  man,  And  only  a  man,  I 
say  That  of  all  mankind  I  will  cleave  to  him.  And  will  cleave  alway.  If  Jesus  Christ  is 
a  God,  And  the  only  God,  I  swear  I  will  follow  him  through  heaven  and  hell,  The  earth, 
the  sea,  and  the  air." 

On  Christ  manifested  in  Nature,  see  Jonathan  Edwards,  Observations  on  Trinity,  ed. 
Smyth,  93-97 —  "  He  who,  by  his  immediate  influence,  gives  being  every  moment,  and 
by  his  Spirit  actuates  the  world,  because  he  inclines  to  communicate  himself  and  his 
excellencies,  doth  doubtless  communicate  his  excellency  to  bodies,  as  far  as  there  is  any 
consent  or  analogy.  And  the  beauty  of  face  and  sweet  airs  in  men  are  not  always  the 
effect  of  the  corresponding  excellencies  of  the  mind ;  yet  the  beauties  of  nature  are 
really  emanations  or  shadows  of  the  excellencies  of  the  Son  of  God.  So  that,  when  we 
are  delighted  with  flowery  meadows  and  gentle  breezes  of  wind,  we  may  consider  that 
we  see  only  the  emanations  of  the  sweet  benevolence  of  Jesus  Christ.  When  we  behold 
the  fragrant  rose  and  lily,  we  see  his  love  and  purity.  So  the  green  trees  and  fields,  and 
singing  of  birds,  are  the  emanations  of  his  infinite  joy  and  benignity.  The  easiness  and 
naturalness  of  trees  and  vines  are  shadows  of  his  beauty  and  loveliness.  The  crystal 
rivers  and  murmuring  streams  are  the  footsteps  of  his  favor,  gi'ace  and  beauty.  When 
we  behold  the  light  and  brightness  of  the  sun,  the  golden  edges  of  an  evening  cloud,  or 
the  beauteous  bow,  we  behold  the  adimibrations  of  his  glory  and  goodness,  and  in  the 
blue  sky,  of  his  mildness  and  gentleness.  There  are  also  many  things  wherein  we  may 
behold  his  awful  majesty :  in  the  sun  in  his  strength,  in  comets,  in  thunder,  in  the 
hovering  thunder  clouds,  in  ragged  rocks  and  the  brows  of  mountains.  That  beau- 
teous light  wherewith  the  world  is  filled  in  a  clear  day  is  a  lively  shadow  of  his  spotless 
holiness,  and  happiness  and  delight  in  communicating  himself.  And  doubtless  this  is  a 
reason  why  Christ  is  compared  so  often  to  these  things,  and  called  by  their  names,  as 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  the  Morning  Star,  the  Rose  of  Sharon,  and  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
the  apple  tree  among  trees  of  the  wood,  a  bundle  of  myrrh,  a  roe,  or  a  3'ounghart.  By 
this  we  may  discover  the  beauty  of  many  of  those  metaphors  and  similes  which  to  an 
unphilosophical  person  do  seem  so  uncouth.  In  like  manner,  when  we  behold  the 
beauty  of  man's  body  in  its  perfection,  we  still  see  like  emanations  of  Christ's  divine 
perfections,  although  they  do  not  always  flow  from  the  mental  excellencies  of  the  person 
that  has  them.  But  we  see  the  most  proper  image  of  the  beauty  of  Christ  when  we 
see  beauty  in  the  human  soul." 

On  the  deity  of  Christ,  see  Shedd,  History  of  Doctrine,  1:363,  351 ;  Liddon,  Our  Lord's 
Divinity,  137,  207,  458  ;  Thomasius,  Christi  Pereon  und  Werk,  1 :  61-04 ;  Hovcy,  God  with 
Fs,  17-23 ;  Bengel  on  John  10 :  30.  On  the  two  natures  of  Christ,  see  A.  H.  Strong,  Philoso- 
phy and  Religion,  201-212. 

in.    The  Union  of  the  two  Natttres  in  one  Person. 

Distinctly  as  the  Scriptures  represent  Jesus  Christ  to  have  been  possessed 
of  a  divine  nature  and  of  a  human  nature,  each  unaltered  in  essence  and 
undivested  of  its  normal  attributes  and  powers,  they  with  equal  distinctness 
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represent  Jesus  Ckrist  as  a  single  undivided  personality  in  wliom  these  two 
natiu'es  are  ^^tally  and  insejjarably  united,  so  that  he  is  projierly,  not  God 
and  man,  but  the  God-man.  The  two  natures  are  bound  together,  not  by 
the  moral  tie  of  friendship,  nor  by  the  spiritual  tie  which  Hnks  the  believer 
to  his  Lord,  but  by  a  bond  unique  and  inscrutable,  which  constitutes  them 
one  person  with  a  single  consciousness  and  will,  —  this  consciousness  and 
wiU  including  within  their  possible  range  both  the  human  nature  and  the 
divine. 

Whiton,  Gloria  Patri,  79-81,  would  g-ive  up  speaking  of  the  union  of  God  ayicl  man ; 
for  this,  he  says,  involves  the  fallacy  of  two  natures.  He  would  speak  rather  of  the 
manifestation  of  God  in  man.  The  ordinary  Unitarian  insists  that  Christ  was  "  a  mere 
man."  As  if  there  could  he  s\ich  a  thing-  as  mere  man,  exclusive  of  aught  above  him 
and  beyond  him,  self-centered  and  self-moved.  We  can  sympathize  with  Whiton's 
objection  to  the  phrase  "God  and  man,"  because  of  its  implication  of  an  imperfect 
union.  But  Ave  prefer  the  term  "God-man"  to  the  phrase  "God  in  man,"  for  the 
reason  that  this  latter  phrase  might  equally  describe  the  union  of  Christ  with  every 
believer.  Christ  is  "  the  only  begotten,"  in  a  sense  that  every  believer  is  not.  Yet  we 
can  also  sympathize  with  Dean  Stanley,  Life  and  Letters,  1 :  115  —  "  Alas  that  a  Church 
that  has  so  divine  a  service  should  keep  its  long  list  of  Articles !  I  am  strengthened 
more  than  ever  in  my  opinion  that  there  is  onlj-  needed,  that  there  only  should  be,  one, 
viz.,  'I  believe  that  Christ  is  both  God  and  man.'  " 

1.     Proof  of  this   Union. 

(a)  Christ  uniformly  speaks  of  himself,  and  is  s-poken  of,  as  a  single 
person.  There  is  no  interchange  of  '  I '  and  '  thou '  between  the  human 
and  the  divine  natures,  such  as  wo  find  between  the  persons  of  the  Trinity 
(  John  17  :  23  ).  Christ  never  uses  the  jilural  number  in  referring  to  him- 
self, unless  it  be  in  John  3  :  11  —  "we  sjioak  that  we  do  know," — and  even 
here  "we  "is  more  i}rol)aV)ly  used  as  inclusive  of  the  disciples.  1  John 
4  :2  —  "is  come  in  the  flesh"  —  is  sujiplemented  by  John  1 :  14 — "became 
flesh "  ;  and  these  texts  together  assure  us  that  Christ  so  came  in  human 
nature  as  to  make  that  nature  an  element  in  his  single  personality. 

John  17 :  23  —  "I  in  them,  and  thon  in  me,  that  they  may  be  perfected  into  one ;  that  the  world  may  know  that  thon 
iidst  send  me,  and  lovedst  them,  even  as  thou  lovedst  me  " ;  3  :  U  — "  We  spiak  that  which  we  know,  and  bear  witness  of 
that  which  we  have  seen  ;  and  ye  receive  not  our  witness  "  ;  1  John  4:2  —  "  every  spirit  that  confesseth  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  come  in  the  flesh  is  of  God  "  ;  John  1 :  14  —  "  And  the  Word  became  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us  "  =  ho  so  came  in 
human  nature  that  human  nature  and  himself  formed,  not  two  persons,  but  one  person. 

In  the  Trinity,  the  Father  is  objective  to  the  Son,  the  Son  to  the  Father,  and  both  to 
the  Spirit.  But  Christ's  divinity  is  never  objective  to  his  humanity,  nor  his  humanity 
to  his  divinity.  Moberly,  Atonement  and  Personalitj%  97  —  "  He  is  not  so  much  God 
and  man,  as  God  in,  mn\ihromih,  and  as  man.  He  is  one  indivisible  personality  through- 
out  We  arc  to  study  the  divine  in  and  through  the  human.    By  looking  for  the 

divine  side  by  side  with  the  human,  instead  of  discerning  the  divine  within  the  human, 
we  miss  the  signiflcance  of  them  both."  We  mistake  whun  we  say  that  certain  words 
of  Jesus  with  regard  to  his  ignorance  of  the  day  of  the  end  ( Mark  13 :  32 )  were  spoken  by 
his  human  nature,  while  certain  other  words  with  regard  to  his  being  in  heaven  at  the 
same  time  that  he  was  on  earth  ( John  3  :  13 )  were  spoken  by  his  divine  nature.  There  was 
never  any  separation  of  the  human  from  the  divine,  or  of  the  divine  from  the  human, 
—  all  Christ's  'vords  were  spoken,  and  all  Christ's  deeds  were  done,  by  the  one  person, 
the  God-man.    See  Forrest,  The  Authority  of  Christ,  49-100. 

( 6 )  The  attributes  and  powers  of  both  natures  are  ascribed  to  the  one 
Christ,  and  conversely  the  works  and  dignities  of  the  one  Christ  are 
ascribed  to  either  of  the  natures,  in  a  way  inexplicable,  except  uj^on  the 
principle  that  these  two  natures  are  organically  and  indissolubly  united  in 
a  single  person  ( examjjles  of  the  former  usage  are  Rom.  1  :  -^  and  1  Pet. 
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3  :  18  ;  of  the  latter,  1  Tim.  2  :  5  and  Heb.  1  :  2,  3 ).  Hence  we  can  say, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  the  God-man  existed  before  Abraham,  yet  was  born 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus  Cassar,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  wept,  was  weary, 
suifered,  died,  yet  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  that  a  divine  Sa\'ior  redeemed  ns  ujoon  the  cross,  and  that  the  human 
Christ  is  present  with  his  jjeople  even  to  the  end  of  the  workl  ( Eph.  1 :  23  ; 

4  :  10  ;  Mat.  28  :  20 ). 

Rom.  1:3  —  "his  Son,  who  was  born  of  the  seed  of  Dayid  according  to  the  flesh  "  ;  1  Pet.  3 :  18  —  "  Christ  also  suffered 
for  sins  once  ....  being  put  to  death  in  ths  flesh,  but  made  alive  in  the  spirit "  ;  1  Tim. 2:5  —  "one  mediator  also 
between  God  and  men,  himself  man,  Christ  Jesus"  ;  Heb.  1  :  2,  3  —  "his  Son,  whom  he  appointed  heir  of  all  things 
....  who  being  the  efi'ulgence  of  his  glory  ....  when  he  had  made  purification  of  sins,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  Majesty  on  high  "  ;  Eph.  1 :  22,  23  —  "  put  all  things  in  subjection  under  his  feet,  and  gave  him  to  be  head  over 
all  things  to  the  church,  which  is  his  body,  the  fulness  of  him  that  fiUeth  all  in  all "  ;  4  :  10—  "He  that  descended  is  the 
same  also  that  ascended  far  above  all  the  heavens,  that  he  might  fill  all  things  "  ;  Mat.  28 :  20  —  "  lo,  I  am  with  yoa 
always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 

Mason,  Faith  of  the  Gospel,  143-145 —  "  Mary  was  Theotokos,  but  she  was  not  the 
mother  of  Christ's  Godhood.  but  of  his  humanity.  We  speak  of  the  blood  of  God  the 
Son,  but  it  is  not  as  God  that  he  has  blood.  The  hands  of  the  babe  Jesus  made  the 
worlds,  only  in  the  sense  that  he  whose  hands  they  were  was  the  Agent  in  creation.  .  . 
.  .  Spirit  and  body  in  us  are  not  merely  put  side  by  side,  and  insulated  from  each  other. 
The  spirit  docs  not  have  the  rheumatism,  and  the  reverent  body  does  not  commune 
with  God.  The  reason  why  they  affect  each  other  is  because  they  are  equally  ours.  .  . 
.  .  Let  us  avoid  sensuous,  foudling,  modes  of  addressing-  Chi-ist  —  modes  which  dishonor 

him  and  enfeeble  the  soul  of  the  worshipei* Let  us  also  avoid,  on  the  other  hand, 

such  phrases  as 'the  dying- God ',  which  loses  the  manhood  in  the  Godhead."  Charles 
H.  Spurgeon  remarked  that  people  who  "  dear  "  everybody  reminded  him  of  the  woman 
who  said  .she  had  been  reading  in  "  dear  Hebrews.'' 

(c)  The  constant  Scriptural  rejjresentations  of  the  infinite  value  of 
Christ's  atonement  and  of  the  union  of  the  human  race  witli  God  which 
has  been  secured  in  him  are  intelligible  only  when  Christ  is  regarded,  not 
as  a  man  of  God,  but  as  the  God-man,  in  whom  the  two  natures  are  so 
united  that  what  each  does  has  the  value  of  both. 

i  John  2:2  —  "  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins ;  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  whole  world,"  —  as  John 
in  his  gospel  proves  that  Jesus  is  the  Sou  of  God,  the  Word,  God,  so  in  his  first  Epi-stle 
he  proves  that  the  Son  of  God,  the  Word,  God,  has  become  man  ;  Eph.  2 :  16-18  —  "  might  recon- 
cile them  both  [Jew  and  Gentile]  in  one  body  unto  God  through  the  cross,  having  slain  the  enmity  thereby;  and 
he  came  and  preached  peace  to  you  that  were  far  off,  and  peace  to  them  that  were  nigh  :  for  through  him  we  both  have 
our  access  in  one  Spirit  unto  the  Father  "  ;  21,  22  —  "  in  whom  each  several  building,  fitly  framed  together,  groweth  into 
a  holy  temple  in  the  Lord ;  in  whom  ye  also  are  builded  together  for  a  habitation  of  God  in  the  Spirit "  ;  2  Pet.  1:4 — ■ 
"that  through  these  [promises]  ye  may  become  partakers  of  the  divine  nature."  John  Caird,  Fund.  Ideas 
of  Christianity,  3:107— "Wo  cannot  separate  Christ's  divine  from  his  human  acts, 
without  rending  in  twain  the  unity  of  his  person  and  life." 

(d)  It  coiToborates  this  view  to  remember  that  the  universal  Christian 
consciousness  recognizes  in  Christ  a  single  and  undivided  personality,  and 
exjjresses  this  recognition  in  its  services  of  song  and  prayer. 

The  foregoing  proof  of  the  union  of  a  perfect  human  nature  and  of  a 
perfect  divine  nature  in  the  single  jaerson  of  Jesus  Christ  suffices  to  refute 
both  the  Nestorian  separation  of  the  natures  and  the  Eutychiau  confound- 
ing of  them.  Certain  modern  forms  of  stating  the  doctrine  of  this  trnion, 
however  —  forms  of  statement  into  which  there  enter  some  of  the  miscon- 
ceptions already  noticed  —  need  a  brief  examination,  before  we  proceed  to 
our  own  attempt  at  ehicidation. 

Dorner,  Glaubenslehre,  3 :  403-411  ( Syst.  Doct.,  3 :  300-308 )  —  "  Three  ideas  are  included 
in  incarnation  :  ( 1 )  assumption  of  human  nature  on  the  part  of  the  Logos  ( Heb.  2 :  14  — 
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'partook  of  ...  .  flesh  and  blood ' ;  2  Cor.  5 :  19  — '  God  was  in  Christ ' ;  CoL  2 : 9  — ' in  him  dwelleth  all  the  fnlness  of 
the  Godhead  bodily' ) ;  (2)  new  creation  of  the  second  Adam,  by  the  Holy  Ghost  and  power 
of  the  Highest  ( Rom.  5  :  14  —  '  Adam's  transgression,  who  is  a  figure  of  him  that  was  to  come ' ;  1  Cor.  15 :  22  —  'as 
in  Adam  all  die,  so  also  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive ' ;  15 :  45  —  "The  first  man  Adam  became  a  living  soul.  The  last 
Adam  became  a  life-giving  Sprit '  ;  Lake  1 :  35  — '  the  Holy  Spirit  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Most  High 
shall  overshadow  thee ' ;  Mat.  1 :  20  —  '  that  which  is  conceived  in  her  is  of  the  Holy  Spirit ' ) ;  ( 3 )  becoming'  flesh, 
without  contraction  of  deity  or  humanity  ( 1  Tim.  3  :  16  —  '  who  was  manifested  in  the  fiesh ' ;  1  John 
4:2  —  '  Jesns  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh ' ;  John  6  :  41,  51  —  '  I  am  the  bread  which  came  down  out  of  heaven  ....  I  am 
the  living  bread ' ;  2  John  7  — '  Jesus  Christ  cometh  in  the  flesh ' ;  John  1 :  14  — '  the  Word  Decame  flesh ').  This  last 
text  cannot  mean  :  The  Logos  ceased  to  be  what  he  was,  and  began  to  be  only  man. 
Nor  can  it  be  a  mere  theophany,  in  human  form.  The  reality  of  the  humanity  is  inti- 
mated, as  well  as  the  reality  of  the  Logos." 

The  Lutherans  hold  to  a  communion  of  the  natures,  as  well  as  to  an  impartation  of 
their  properties :  ( 1 )  gcniis  idiomaticum  =  impartation  of  attributes  of  both  natures  to 
the  one  person  ;  (2)  genius  apotelexmaticum  (from  anroTiXfatia,  'that  which  is  finished  or 
completed,'  i.  e.,  Jesus'  work)  =  attributes  of  the  one  person  imparted  to  each  of  the 
constituent  natures.  Hence  Mary  may  be  called  "  the  mother  of  God,"  as  the  Chalcedoa 
symbol  declares,  "  as  to  his  humanity,"  and  what  each  nature  did  has  the  value  of  both ; 
( 3 )  genus  majestaticuni  =  attributes  of  one  nature  imparted  to  the  other,  yet  so  that  the 
divine  nature  imparts  to  the  human,  not  the  human  to  the  divine.  The  Lutherans  do 
not  believe  in  a  genus  ta])cin()tici>n,  i.  c,  that  the  human  elements  communicated  them- 
selves to  the  divine.  The  only  communication  of  the  human  was  to  the  person,  not  to 
the  divine  nature,  of  the  God-man.  E.xamples  of  this  third  genus  mnjestaticuni  are 
found  in  John  3 :  13  —  "  no  one  hath  ascended  into  heaven,  but  he  that  descended  out  of  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  man 
who  is  in  heaven"  [liere,  however,  Westcott  and  Hort,  with  N  and  H,  omit  6  wi/  iv  T<p  oOpai/w] ; 
5  ;  27  —  "he  gave  him  authority  to  execute  judgment,  because  he  is  a  son  of  man."  Of  tlie  explanation  that 
this  is  the  llguro  of  speech  called  "  aU<ro»is,"  Luther  says :  "  AUuosis  est  larva  quicdam 
diaboli,  seciuidum  cujus  rationes  ego  certe  nolim  esse  Christianus." 

The  genus  majentnticnm  is  denied  by  the  Reformed  Church,  on  the  ground  that  it  does 
not  permit  a  clear  distinction  of  the  natures.  And  this  is  one  great  difference  between 
it  and  the  Lutheran  Church.  So  Hooker,  in  commenting  upon  the  Son  of  man's 
"ascending up  where  he  was  before,"  says :  "  I5y  the  'Son  of  maa'  must  be  meant  the  whole 
person  of  Christ,  who,  being  man  upon  earth,  filled  heaven  with  his  glorious  presence; 
but  not  according  to  that  nature  for  wliich  the  title  of  man  is  given  him."  For  the 
Lutheran  view  of  this  union  and  its  results  in  the  communion  of  natures,  see  Hase, 
Hutterus  Redivivus,  11th  ed.,  195-197;  Tliomasius,  Christi  Person  und  Werk,  2 :  24,  2.5. 
For  the  Reformed  view,  see  Turretin,  loc.  13,  (juicst.  8 ;  Hodge,  Syst.  Theol.,  2 :  387-397, 
407-418. 

2.     Modern  misrepresentations  of  this  Union. 

A.  Theory  of  an  incomplete  humanity. —  Gess  and  Beeclier  hold  that 
the  immaterial  part  in  Christ's  humanity  i.s  only  contracted  and  meta- 
morphosed deity. 

The  advocates  of  this  view  maintain  that  the  divine  Logos  reduced  him- 
self to  the  condition  and  limits  of  human  nature,  and  thus  literally  became 
a  human  soul.  The  theory  differs  from  Apollinarianism,  in  that  it  does  not 
necessarily  presujujose  a  trichotomous  view  of  man's  nature.  While 
ApoUiuarianism,  however,  denied  the  human  origin  only  of  Christ's  irvt-vfia^ 
this  theory  extends  the  denial  to  his  entire  immaterial  being, — his  body 
alone  being  derived  from  the  Virgin.  It  is  held,  in  slightly  varying  forms, 
by  the  Germans,  Hofmaun  and  Ebrard,  as  well  as  by  Gess ;  and  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  was  its  chief  representative  in  America. 

Gess  holds  that  Christ  gave  up  his  eternal  holiness  and  divine  self -consciousness,  to 
become  man,  so  thathenever  during  his  earthly  life  thought,  spoke,  or  wrought  as  God, 
but  was  at  aU  times  destitute  of  divine  attributes.  See  Gess,  Scripture  D(>ctrine  of  the 
Pci-son  of  Christ ;  and  synopsis  of  his  view,  by  Reubelt,  in  Bib.  Sac,  1870 : 1-32 ;  Hof- 
mann,  Schriftbeweis,  1 :  231-241,  and  2 :  20 ;  Ebrard,  Dogmatik,  2 :  144-151,  and  in  Herzog. 
Encyclopiidie,  art. :  Jesus  Christ,  der  Gottmensch  ;  also  Liebner,  Christliche  Dogmatik. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  in  his  Life  of  Jesus  the  Christ,  chap.  3,  emphasizes  the  word 
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"flesh,"  in  John  1 :  14,  and  declares  the  passage  to  mean  tliat  the  divine  Spirit  enveloped 
himself  in  a  human  /«)(/;/,  and  in  that  condition  was  subject  to  the  indispensable  limi- 
tations of  material  laws.  All  these  advocates  of  the  view  hold  that  Deity  was  dormant, 
or  paralyzed,  in  Christ  during  his  eai-thly  life.  Its  essence  is  there,  but  not  its  efficiency 
at  any  time. 

Against  this  theory  we  urge  the  following  objections  : 

(a)  It  rests  upon  a  false  interpretation  of  the  j^assage  John  1  :  14  — 
6  ?.6yog  adp^  kyEvsTo.  The  word  oa.f>^  here  has  its  common  New  Testament 
meaniyg.  It  designates  neither  soul  nor  body  alone,  but  human  nature  in 
its  totaUty  (  af.  John  3  :  6  —  to  yEjEwr/fih^uv  Lk  Trjq  aapKui'  oa/i^  iariv  ;  Rom.  7  i 
18  —  ovK  o'lKEc  iv  tfioi,  TovT*  ECTiv  kv  Ty  aupKi  /xov,  aya^dv^.  That  iytvcTo  does  not 
imply  a  transmutation  of  the  "koyog  into  human  nature,  or  into  a  human 
soul,  is  evident  from  eaKtpuaev  which  follows  —  an  allusion  to  the  Shechiuah 
of  the  Mosaic  tabernacle  ;  and  from  the  parallel  passage  1  John  4:2  —  tv 
capKi  tX7jkvd6-a — where  we  are  taught  not  only  the  oneness  of  Christ's 
person,  but  the  distinctness  of  the  constituent  natures. 

John  1  :  14  —  "the  Vord  became  flesh,  and  dwelt  [tabernacled]  among  us,  and  we  beheld  his  glory  "  ;  3:6  — 
"  That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh  "  ;  Rom.  7 :  18  —  "in  me,  that  is,  in  my  flesh,  dwelleth  no  good  thing  " ;  1  John 
4:2—"  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh."  Since  "  flesh,"  in  Scriptural  usage,  denotes  human  nature 
in  its  entirety,  there  is  as  little  reason  to  infer  from  these  passages  a  change  of  the 
Logos  into  a  human  body,  as  a  change  of  the  Logos  into  a  human  soul.  There  is  no 
curtailed  humanity  in  Christ.  One  advantage  of  the  monistic  doctrine  is  that  it  avoids 
this  ei'ror.  Omnipresence  is  the  presence  of  the  whole  of  God  in  every  place.  Ps.  85 : 9  — 
"  Surely  his  salvation  is  nigh  them  that  fear  him.  That  glory  may  dwell  in  our  land  "  —  was  fulfilled  when 
Christ,  the  true  Shekinah,  tabernacled  in  luiman  flesh  and  men  "beheld  his  glory,  glory  as  of 
the  only  begotten  from  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth  "  ( John  1:14).  And  Paul  can  say  in  2  Cor.  12  :  9  — 
"  Most  gladly  therefore  will  I  rather  glory  in  my  weaknesses,  that  the  power  of  Christ  may  spread  a  tabernacle  over  me." 

(6)  It  contradicts  the  two  great  classes  of  Scripture  passages  already 
referred  to,  which  assert  on  the  one  hand  the  divine  knowledge  and  power 
of  Christ  and  his  consciousness  of  oneness  with  the  Father,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  completeness  of  his  luimau  nature  and  its  derivation  from 
the  stock  of  Israel  and  the  seed  of  Abraham  ( Mat.  1  :  1-16  ;  Heb.  2  :  16). 
Thus  it  derdes  both  the  true  humanity,  and  the  true  deity,  of  Chi-ist. 

See  the  Scripture  passages  cited  In  proof  of  the  Deity  of  Christ,  pages  305-315.  Gesg 
himself  acknowledges  that,  if  the  passages  in  which  Jesus  avers  his  divine  knowledge 
and  power  and  his  consciousness  of  oneness  with  the  Father  refer  to  his  earthly  life, 
his  theory  is  overthrown.  "  A  poUinarianism  had  a  certain  sort  of  gi'otesque  grandeur,  iu 
giving  to  the  human  body  and  soul  of  Christ  an  infinite,  divine  -nvtvixa.  It  maintained 
at  least  the  divine  side  of  Christ's  person.  But  the  theory  before  us  denies  both  sides." 
While  it  so  curtails  deity  that  it  is  no  proper  deity,  it  takes  away  from  humanity  aU 
that  is  valuable  in  humanity  ;  for  a  manhood  that  consists  only  in  body  is  no  proper 
manhood.  Such  manhood  is  like  the  "  half  length  "  portrait  which  depicted  only  the 
Imcer  half  of  the  man.  Mat.  1 : 1-16,  the  genealogy  of  Jesus,  and  Heb.  2 :  16  —  "  taketh  hold  of  the 
seed  of  Abraham  "  —  intimate  that  Christ  took  all  that  belonged  to  human  nature. 

(  e)  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  Scriptural  rei^reseutations  of  God's  immu- 
tability, in  maintaining  that  the  Logos  gives  up  the  attributes  of  Godhead, 
and  his  place  and  office  as  second  person  of  the  Trinity,  in  order  to  contract 
himself  into  the  limits  of  humanity.  Since  attributes  and  substance  are 
correlative  terms,  it  is  impossible  to  hold  that  the  substance  of  God  is  in 
Christ,  so  long  as  he  does  not  possess  divine  attributes.  As  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  however,  the  possession  of  divine  attributes  by  Christ  does  not 
necessarily  imply  his  constant  exercise  of  them.  His  humiliation  indeed 
consisted  in  his  giving  up  their  indeijendent  exercise. 
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See  Dorner,  UnverHnderlichkeit  Gottes,  in  Jahrbuch  f iir  deutsche  Theologie,  1 :  361 ; 
3  :  440 ;  3 : 579 ;  esp.  1 : 3'J0-413—  "  Gess  holds  that,  during  the  thirty-three  j-ears  of  Jesus' 
earthly  life,  the  Trinity  was  altered ;  the  Father  no  more  poured  his  fulness  into  the 
Son;  the  Son  no  more,  with  the  Father,  sent  forth  the  Holy  Spirit;  the  world  was 
upheld  and  g-overned  by  Father  and  Spirit  alone,  -without  the  mediation  of  the  Son; 
the  Father  ceased  to  beget  the  Son.  He  says  the  Father  alone  has  aseitu ;  he  is  the  only 
Mouas.  The  Trinity  is  a  familj',  whose  head  is  the  Father,  but  whose  number  and  con- 
dition is  variable.  To  Gess,  it  is  indifferent  whether  the  Trinity  consists  of  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit,  or  (as  during  Jesus'  life )  of  only  one.  But  this  is  a  Trinity  in  which 
two  members  are  accidental.  A  Trinity  that  can  get  along  without  one  of  its  members 
is  not  the  Scriptural  Trinity.  The  Father  depends  on  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit  depends 
on  the  Son,  as  much  as  the  Son  depends  on  the  Father.  To  take  away  the  Son  is  to  take 
away  the  Father  and  the  Spirit.  This  giving  up  of  the  actuality  of  his  attributes,  even 
of  his  holiness,  on  the  part  of  the  Logos,  is  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  Christ  to 
sin.  But  can  we  ascribe  the  possibility  of  sin  to  a  being  who  is  really  God?  The  reahty 
of  temptation  requires  us  to  postulate  a  veritable  human  soul." 

(d)  It  is  destructive  of  tlie  whole  Scriptural  scheme  of  salvation,  in  that 
it  renders  impossible  any  experience  of  human  nature  on  the  part  of  the 
divine, —  for  when  God  becomes  man  he  ceases  to  be  God  ;  in  that  it  renders 
impossible  any  sufficient  atonement  on  the  part  of  human  nature, — for 
mere  htunanity,  even  though  its  essence  be  a  contracted  and  dormant  deity, 
is  not  capable  of  a  suiferiug  which  shall  have  infinite  value ;  in  that  it 
renders  inqjossible  any  i)roper  union  of  the  human  race  with  God  in  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ, — for  where  true  deity  and  true  humanity  are  both 
absent,  there  can  be  no  union  between  the  two. 

See  Dorner,  .Jahrbuch  f.  d.  Theologie,  1 :  390—"  Upon  this  theory  only  an  exhibitory 
atonement  can  be  maintained.  There  is  no  real  humanity  that,  in  the  strengt  li  of  divin- 
ity, can  bring  a  sacrifice  to  God.  Not  substitution,  therefore,  but  obedience,  on  this 
view,  reconciles  us  to  God.  Even  if  it  is  said  that  God's  Spirit  is  the  real  soul  in  all  men, 
this  will  not  help  the  matter ;  for  we  should  then  have  to  make  an  essential  distinction 
between  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  In  the  mn-egeneratc,  the  regenerate,  and  Christ, 
respectively.  But  in  that  case  we  lose  the  likeness  between  Christ's  nature  and  our 
own, —  Christ's  being  preexist ent,  and  oui-s  not.  Without  this  pantheistic  doctrine, 
Christ's  unlikencss  to  us  is  yet  greater ;  for  he  is  really  a  wandering  God,  clothed  in  a 
human  bodj',  and  cannot  jiroperly  be  called  a  human  soul.  We  have  then  no  middle- 
point  between  the  body  and  the  Godhead  ;  and  in  the  state  of  exaltation,  we  have  no 
manhood  at  all, —  only  the  infinite  Logos,  in  a  glorilied  body  as  his  garment." 

Isaac  Watts's  theorj'  of  a  preexistent  humanity  in  like  manner  implies  that  humanity 
is  originally  in  deitj-;  it  does  not  proceed  from  a  human  stock,  but  from  a  divine; 
between  the  human  and  the  divine  there  is  no  proi)er  distinction;  hence  there  can  be 
no  proper  redeeming  of  humanity  ;  see  Bib.  Sac,  187') :  421.  A.  A.  Hodge,  Pop.  Lectiares, 
236  —  "  If  Christ  does  not  take  a  human  Tri'tO/xo,  he  cannot  be  a  high-priest  wlio  feeds  with 
us  in  all  our  inflrmitics,  having  been  tempted  like  us."  Mason,  Faith  of  the  Gospel, 
138  —  "  The  conversion  of  the  Godhead  into  flesh  would  have  only  added  one  more  man 
to  the  number  of  men — a  sinless  one,  perhaps,  among  siimers  — but  it  would  have 
effected  no  union  of  God  and  men."  On  the  theory  in  general,  see  Hovey,  God  with 
Us,  62-69;  Hodge,  Syst.  Theol.,  2:430-440;  Philippi,  Glaubenslehre.  4  :  380-4(18 ;  iiieder- 
mann,  Christliehe  Dogmatik,  a56-359;  Bruce,  HumUiation  of  Christ,  187,  330;  Schaff, 
Christ  and  Christianity,  115-119. 

B.  Theory  of  a  gi'adual  incarnation. — Dorner  and  Eothe  hold  that  the 
itnion  between  the  divine  and  the  human  natures  is  not  completed  by  the 
incarnating  act. 

The  advocates  of  this  view  maintain  that  the  union  between  the  two 
natiTres  is  accomplished  by  a  gradual  communication  of  the  fulness  of  the 
divine  Logos  to  the  man  Christ  Jesus.  This  communication  is  mediated 
by  the  human  consciousness  of  Jesus.  Before  the  human  consciousness 
begins,  the  personality  of  the  Logos  is  not  yet  divine-human.      The  per- 
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sonal  union  completes  itself  only  gTadually,  as  the  human  consciousness  is 
sufficiently  developed  to  appropriate  the  divine. 

Dorner,  Glaubenslehre,  3 :  660  ( Syst.  Doct.,  4 :  135 )  —  "  In  order  that  Christ  miffht  show 
his  high-priestly  love  by  suffering  and  death,  the  different  sides  of  his  personality  yet 
stood  to  one  another  in  i-elat  ive  separableness.  The  divine-human  union  in  him,  accord- 
ingly, was  before  his  death  not  yet  completely  actualized,  although  its  completion  was 
from  the  beginning  di\inely  assured."  3  :  431  ( Syst.  Doct.,  3  :  338 )  —  "  In  spite  of  this 
becoming,  inside  of  the  Unio,  the  Logos  is  from  the  beginning  united  with  Jesus  in  the 
deepest  foundation  of  his  being,  and  Jesus'  life  has  ever  been  a  divine-human  one,  in 
that  a  present  receptivity  for  the  Godhead  has  never  remained  without  its  satisfaction. 

Even  the  unconscious  humanity  of  the  babe  tui-ns  receptively  to  the  Logos,  as 

the  plant  turns  toward  the  light.  The  initial  union  makes  Christ  already  the  God-man, 
but  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  a  subsequent  becoming ;  for  surely  he  did  become 
omniscient  and  incapable  of  death,  as  he  was  not  at  the  beginning." 

3  :  464  sq.  ( Syst.  Doct.,  3  :  363  sq.)  —  "  The  actual  life  of  God,  as  the  Logos,  reaches 
beyond  the  beginnings  of  the  divine-human  life.  For  if  the  Unio  is  to  complete  itself 
by  growth,  the  relation  of  impartation  and  reception  must  continue.  In  his  personal 
consciousness,  there  was  a  distinction  between  duty  and  being.  The  wUl  had  to  take  up 
practically,  and  turn  into  action,  each  new  revelation  or  perception  of  God's  will  on  the 
part  of  intellect  or  conscience.  He  had  to  maintain,  with  his  will,  each  revelation  of 
his  nature  and  work.  In  his  twelfth  year,  he  says :  '  I  must  be  about  my  Father's  business.'  To 
Satan's  temptation:  'Art  thou  God's  Son?'  he  must  reply  with  an  affirmation  that  sup- 
presses all  doubt,  though  he  will  not  prove  it  by  miracle.  This  moral  growth,  as  it  was 
the  will  of  the  Father,  was  his  task.  He  hears  from  his  Father,  and  obeys.  In  him, 
imperfect  knowledge  was  never  the  same  with  false  conception.  In  us,  ignorance  has 
error  for  its  obverse  side.  But  this  was  never  the  case  with  him,  though  he  grew  in 
knowledge  unto  the  end."  Dorner's  view  of  the  Person  of  Christ  may  be  found  in  his 
Hist.  Doct.  Person  Christ,  5  :  248-261 ;  Glaubenslehi-e,  3  :  347-474  ( Syst.  Doct.,  3  :  213-373). 

A  summary  of  his  views  is  also  given  in  Princeton  Rev.,  1873  :  71-87  —  Dorner  illus- 
trates the  relation  between  the  humanity  and  the  deity  of  Christ  by  the  relation 
between  God  and  man,  in  conscience,  and  in  the  witness  of  the  Spirit.  "  So  far  as  the 
human  element  was  immature  or  incomplete,  so  far  the  Logos  was  not  present. 
Knowledge  advanced  to  unity  with  the  Logos,  and  the  human  will  afterwards  confirmed 
the  best  and  highest  knowledge.  A  resignation  of  both  the  Logos  and  the  human  nature 
to  the  union  is  involved  in  the  incarnation.  The  growth  continues  until  the  idea,  and 
the  reality,  of  divine  humanity  perfectly  coincide.  The  assumption  of  unity  was  grad- 
ual, in  the  life  of  Christ.  His  exaltation  began  with  the  perfection  of  this  develop- 
ment." Rothe's  statement  of  the  theory  can  be  found  in  his  Dogmatik,  3  :  49-183 ;  and 
in  Bib.  Sac,  27  :  386. 

It  is  objectionable  for  the  following  reasons  : 

(a)  The  Scrij^ture  plainly  teaches  that  that  which  was  born  of  Mary 
was  as  completely  Son  of  God  as  Son  of  man  ( Luke  1  :  35  )  ;  and  that  in 
the  incarnating  act,  and  not  at  his  resurrection,  Jesus  Christ  became  the 
God-man  (Phil.  2:7).  But  this  theory  virtually  teaches  the  birth  of  a 
man  who  subsequently  and  gradually  became  the  God-man,  by  consciously 
approiDriating  the  Logos  to  whom  he  sustained  ethical  relations — relations 
with  regard  to  which  the  Scrijjture  is  entirely  silent.  Its  radical  eiTor  is  that 
of  mistaldng  an  incomplete  consciousness  of  the  union  for  an  incomplete 
union. 

In  Luke  1 :35 — "the  holy  thing  which  is' begotten  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God" — and  Phil.  2  :  7 — "emptied 
himself,  taking  the  form  of  a  servant,  being  made  in  the  Hkeness  of  men" — we  have  evidence  that  Christ 
was  both  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  man  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  earthly  life.  But, 
according  to  Dorner,  before  there  was  any  human  consciousness,  the  personality  of 
Jesus  Christ  was  not  divine-human. 

(  5  )  Since  consciousness  and  will  belong  to  personality,  as  distinguished 
from  nature,  the  hypothesis  of  a  mutual,  conscious,  and  voluntary  appro- 
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priation  of  divinity  by  humanity  and  of  humanity  l>y  divinity,  during  the 
earthly  life  of  Christ,  is  but  a  more  subtle  form  of  the  Nestoriau  doctrine 
of  a  double  personality.  It  follows,  moreover,  that  as  these  two  personal- 
ities do  not  become  absolutely  one  until  the  resurrection,  the  death  of  the 
man  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  the  Logos  has  not  yet  fuUy  united  himself, 
cannot  possess  an  infinite  atoning  efficacy. 

Thoraasius,  Christi  Person  und  Werk,  2 :  68-70,  objects  to  Dorner's  view,  that  it 
"  leads  us  to  a  man  who  is  in  intimate  communion  with  God,— a  man  of  God,  but  not  a 
man  who  is  God."  He  maintains,  against  Dorner,  that  "  tlie  union  between  the  divine 
and  human  in  Christ  exists  before  the  consciousness  of  it."  193-195 — Dorner's  view 
*' malies  each  element,  the  divine  and  the  human,  long  for  the  other,  and  reach  its 
truth  and  reality  only  In  the  other.  This,  so  far  as  the  divine  is  concerned,  is  very  like 
pantheism.  Two  icUling  personalities  are  presupposed,  with  ethical  relation  to  each 
other,—  two  persons,  at  least  at  the  first.  Says  Dorner :  '  So  long  as  the  manhood  is  yet 
unconscious,  the  person  of  the  Logos  is  not  yet  the  central  ego  of  this  man.  At  the 
beginning,  the  Logos  does  not  Impart  himself,  so  far  as  he  is  person  or  self-conscious- 
ness. Ho  keeps  apart  by  himself,  just  in  proportion  as  the  manhood  fails  in  power  of 
perception.'  At  the  beginning,  then,  this  man  is  not  yet  the  God-man ;  the  Logos  only 
works  in  him,  and  on  him.  '  The  tmio  persoruiJis  grows  and  completes  itself,  —  becomes 
ever  more  all-sided  and  complete.  Till  the  resurrection,  there  is  a  relative  separability 
still.'  Thus  Dorner.  But  the  Scriptiu-e  knows  nothing  of  an  ethical  relation  of  the 
divine  to  the  human  in  Christ's  person.  It  knows  only  of  one  divine-human  subject." 
See  also  Thomasius,  2 :  80-92. 

(  c  )  While  this  theory  asserts  a  final  complete  ixnion  of  God  and  man  in 
Jesus  Christ,  it  renders  this  union  far  more  difficult  to  reason,  by  invohing 
the  merging  of  two  persons  in  one,  rather  than  the  union  of  two  natiu'es 
in  one  person.  We  have  seen,  moreover,  that  the  Scrijiture  gives  no  coun- 
tenance to  the  doctrine  of  a  double  personality  during  the  earthly  life  of 
Christ.  The  God-man  never  says  :  "I  and  the  Logos  are  one  "  ;  "he  that 
hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Logos  "  ;  "the  Logos  is  greater  than  I "  ;  "I 
go  to  the  Logos. "  In  the  absence  of  all  Scripture  evidence  in  favor  of  this 
theory,  we  must  regard  the  rational  and  dogmatic  arguments  against  it  as 
conclusive. 

Liebner,  in  Jahrbuch  f .  d.  Theologie,  3 :  349-366,  urges,  against  Dorner,  that  there  is  no 
sign  in  Scripture  of  such  communion  between  the  two  natures  of  Christ  as  exists 
between  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity.  Philippi  also  objects  to  Dorner's  view  :  ( 1) 
that  it  implies  a  pantheistic  identity  of  essence  in  both  God  and  man ;  ( 2 )  that  it  makes 
the  resurrection,  not  the  birth,  the  time  when  the  Word  became  fiesh  ;  (3)  that  it  docs 
not  explain  how  two  personalities  can  become  one ;  see  Philippi,  Glaubenslchre,  4 :  364- 
380.  Philippi  quotes  Dorner  as  saying:  "The  unity  of  essence  of  God  and  man  is  the 
great  discovery  of  this  age."  But  that  Dorner  was  no  pantheist  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing quotations  from  his  Hist.  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  II,  3  :  5,  23,  69, 115  — 
"  Protestant  pliilosophy  has  brought  about  the  recognition  of  the  essential  connection 

and  unity  of  the  human  and  the  divine To  the  theology  of  the  jtresent  day,  the 

divine  and  human  are  not  mutually  exclusive  but  connected  magnitudes,  having  an 
inward  relation  to  each  other  and  reciprocally  confirming  each  other,  by  which  view 

both  separation  and  Identification  are  set  aside And  now  the  common  task  of 

carrying  on  the  union  of  faculties  and  qualities  to  a  union  of  essence  was  devolved  on 

both.    The  difference  between  them  is  that  only  God  has  aseity Were  we  to  set 

our  face  against  every  view  which  represents  the  divine  and  human  as  intimately  and 
essentially  related,  we  should  be  wilfully  throwing  away  the  gains  of  centuries,  and 
returning  to  a  soil  where  a  Christology  is  an  absolute  impossibiUty." 

See  also  Dorner,  System,  1:1-3 — "Faith  postulates  a  difference  between  the  world 
and  God,  between  whom  religion  seeks  a  union.  Faith  does  not  wish  to  be  a  mere 
relation  to  itself  or  to  its  own  representations  and  thoughts.  That  would  be  a  mono- 
logue ;  faith  desires  a  dialogue.  Therefore  it  does  not  consent  with  a  monism  which 
recognizes  only  God  or  the  world  ( with  the  ego ).    The  duality  ( not  the  dualism,  which 
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is  opposed  to  such  monism,  but  which  lias  no  desire  to  oppose  the  rational  demand  for 
unity )  is  in  fact  a  condition  of  true  and  vital  unity."  The  unity  is  the  foundation  of 
religion ;  the  difference  is  th«  foundation  of  morality.  Morality  and  religion  are  but 
different  manifestations  of  the  same  principle.  Man's  moral  endeavor  is  the  working- 
of  God  within  him.  God  can  be  revealed  only  in  the  perfect  character  and  life  of  Jesus 
Christ.    See  Jones,  Robert  Browning-,  146. 

Stalker,  Imago  Christi :  "  Christ  was  not  half  a  God  and  half  a  man,  but  he  was  per- 
fectly God  and  pei-fectly  man."  Moberly,  Atonement  and  Personality,  95  — "The 
Incarnate  did  not  oscillate  between  being-  God  and  being-  man.  He  was  indeed  always 
God,  and  yet  never  otherwise  God  than  as  expressed  within  the  possibilities  of  human 
consciousness  and  character."  He  knew  that  he  was  something  more  than  he  was  as 
incarnate.  His  miracles  showed  what  humanity  might  become.  John  Caird,  Fund. 
Ideas  of  Christianity,  1-t  —  "The  divinity  of  Christ  was  not  that  of  a  divine  nature  in 
local  or  mechanical  juxtaposition  with  a  human,  but  of  a  divine  nature  that  suffused, 
blended,  identified  itself  with  the  thoughts,  feelings,  volitions  of  a  human  individuality. 
Whatever  of  divinity  could  not  organically  unite  itself  with  and  breathe  through  a 
human  spirit,  was  not  and  could  not  be  present  in  one  who,  whatever  else  he  was,  was 
really  and  truly  human."  See  also  Biedermann,  Dogmatik,  351-353;  Hodge,  Syst. 
Theol.,  2 :  428-430. 

3.     The  real  nature  of  this  Union. 

(a)  Its  great  importance. — Wliile  the  Scriptures  represent  the  person 
of  Christ  as  the  crowniug  mystery  of  the  Christian  scheme  (Matt.  11 :27  ; 
Col.  1  :  27 ;  2  : 2  ;  1  Tim.  3 :  16  ),  they  also  incite  us  to  its  study  (  John 
17  : 3 ;  20  :  27  ;  Luke  24  :  39  ;  Phil.  3  : 8,  10 ).  This  is  the  more  needful, 
since  Christ  is  not  only  the  central  i^oiut  of  Christianity,  but  is  Christianity 
itself  —  the  embodied  reconciliation  and  union  between  man  and  God. 
The  following  remarks  are  offered,  not  as  fully  exijlaining,  but  only  as  in 
some  respects  relieving,  the  difficulties  of  the  subject. 

Matt.  11 :  27  —  "  no  one  knoweth  the  Son,  save  the  Father ;  neither  doth  any  know  the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he  to 
whomsoeTer  the  Son  -willeth  to  reveal  him."  Here  it  seems  to  be  intimated  that  the  mystery  of  the 
nature  of  the  Son  is  even  greater  than  that  of  the  Father.  Shedd,  Hist.  Dcct.,  1 :  408  — 
The  Person  of  Christ  is  in  some  respects  more  baffling  to  reason  than  the  Trinity.  Yet 
there  is  a  profane  neglect,  as  well  as  a  profane  curiosity:  Col.  1:27— "the  riches  of  the  glory  of 
this  mystery  ....  -which  is  Christ  in  you,  the  hope  of  glory  "  ;  2 : 2,  3  —  "  tho  mystery  of  God,  even  Christ,  in  whom 
are  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  hidden  "  ;  1  Tim.  3 :  16  —  "  great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness ;  He  who  was 
manifested  in  the  flesh  "  —  here  the  Vulgate,  the  Latin  Fathers,  and  Buttmann  make  iJ.v<ni)pi.ov 
the  antecedent  of  bs,  the  relative  taking  the  natural  gender  of  its  antecedent,  and 
ixv(nripi.ov  referring  to  Christ ;  Heb.  2  :  11  —  "  both  he  that  sanctifieth  and  they  that  are  sanctified  are  all  of  one 
[  not  father,  but  race,  or  substance  ]  "  ( ef.  Acts  17 :  26  —  "  he  made  of  one  every  nation  of  men  "  )  —  an 
allusion  to  the  solidarity  of  the  race  and  Christ's  participation  in  all  that  belongs  to  us. 

John  17:3  —  "  this  is  life  eternal,  that  they  should  know  thee  the  only  true  God,  and  him  who  thou  didst  send,  even 
Jesus  Christ "  ;  20:27 — "Reach  hither  thy  finger,  and  see  my  hands;  and  reach  hither  thy  hand,  and  put  it  into  my 
side:  and  be  not  faithless,  but  believing"  ;  Luke  24  :  39  — "See  my  hands  and  my  feet,  that  it  is  I  myself:  handle  me, 
and  see ;  for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones,  as  ye  behold  me  having  "  ;  Phil.  3:8,  10  —  "I  count  all  things  to  be  loss 
for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord  ....  that  I  may  know  him  "  ;  1  John  1:1  —  "  that  which 
we  have  heard,  that  which  we  have  seen  -with  our  eyes,  that  which  we  beheld,  and  our  hands  handled,  concerning  the 
Word  of  life." 

Nash,  Ethics  and  Revelation,  254,  255  —  "  Ranke  said  that  Alexander  was  one  of  the 
few  men  in  whom  biography  is  identical  with  universal  history.  The  words  apply  far 
better  to  Christ."  Crane,  Religion  of  To-morrow,  267  —  "  Religion  being  merely  the 
personality  of  God,  Christianity  tho  personality  of  Christ."  Piiscal :  "Jesus  Christ  is 
the  centre  of  everything  and  the  object  of  everything,  and  he  who  does  not  know  him 
knows  nothing  of  the  order  of  nature  and  nothing  of  himself."  Goethe  in  his  last  years 
wrote :  "  Humanity  cannot  take  a  retrograde  step,  and  we  may  say  that  the  Christian 
religion,  now  that  it  has  once  appeared,  can  never  again  disappear ;  now  that  it  has 
once  found  a  divine  embodiment,  cannot  again  be  dissolved."  H.  B.  Smith,  that  man  of 
clear  and  devout  thought,  put  his  whole  doctrine  into  one  sentence:  "Let  us  come  to 
Jesus,  — the  person  of  Christ  is  the  centre  of  theology."    Dean  Stanley  never  tired  of 
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quoting  as  his  own  Confession  of  Faith  the  words  of  John  Bunyan  :  "  Blest  Cross  — 
blest  Sepulchre  —  blest  rather  he — The  man  who  there  was  put  to  shame  for  me!" 
And  Charles  Wesley  wrote  ou  Catholic  Love  :  "  Weary  of  all  this  wordy  strife.  These 
motions,  forms,  and  modes  and  names,  To  thee,  the  Way,  the  Truth,  the  Life,  Whose 
love  my  simple  heart  inflames— Divinely  taught,  at  last  I  fly.  With  thee  and  thine  to 
live  and  die." 

"  We  have  two  great  lakes,  named  Erie  and  Ontario,  and  these  are  connected  by  the 
Niagara  River  through  which  Erie  pours  its  waters  into  Ontario.  The  whole  Christian 
Church  throughout  the  ages  has  been  called  the  overflow  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  is 
infinitely  greater  than  it.  Let  Lake  Erie  be  the  symbol  of  Christ,  the  pre-existent 
Logos,  the  Eternal  Word,  God  revealed  in  the  universe.  Let  Niagara  River  be  a  pic- 
ture to  us  of  this  same  Christ  now  confined  to  the  narrow  channel  of  His  manifestation 
in  the  Hash,  but  within  those  limits  showing  the  same  aistward  current  and  downward 
gravitation  which  men  perceived  so  imperfectly  before.  The  tremendous  cataract, 
with  its  watei-s  plunging  into  the  abyss  and  shaking  the  very  earth,  is  the  suffering  and 
death  of  the  Son  of  God,  which  for  the  first  time  makes  palpable  to  human  hearts  the 
forces  of  righteousness  and  love  operative  in  the  Divine  nature  from  the  beginning. 
Tlie  law  of  universal  hfe  has  been  made  manifest ;  now  it  is  seen  that  justice  and  judg- 
ment are  the  foundations  of  God's  throne;  that  God's  righteousness  everywhere  and 
always  makes  penalt j-  to  follow  sin ;  that  the  love  which  creates  and  upholds  sinners 
must  itself  be  numbered  with  the  transgressors,  and  must  bear  their  iniquities. 
Niagara  has  demonstrated  the  gravitation  of  Lake  Erie.  And  not  in  vain.  For  from 
Niagara  there  widens  out  another  peaceful  lake.  Ontario  is  the  offspring  and  likeness 
of  Erie.  So  rede(>med  humanity  is  the  overflow  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  only  of  Jesus 
Christ  after  He  has  passed  through  the  measureless  self-abandoinnent  of  His  earthly 
life  and  of  His  tragic  death  on  Calvary.  As  the  waters  of  Lake  Ontario  arc  ever  fed  by 
Niagara,  so  the  Church  draws  its  life  from  the  cross.  And  Christ's  purpose  is,  not  that 
we  should  repeat  Calvary,  for  that  we  can  never  do,  but  that  we  should  reflect  in  our- 
selves the  same  onward  movement  and  gravitation  towards  self-sacrifice  which  He  has 
revealed  as  characterizing  the  very  life  of  God"  (A.  H.  Strong,  Sermon  before  the 
Baptist  World  Congress,  London,  July  12, 1905). 

(b)  The  claief  problems.  —  These  problems  are  the  foDowiug  :  1.  one 
personality  aud  two  natures  ;  2.  human  nature  -without  personality  ;  3. 
relation  of  the  Logos  to  the  humanity  during  the  earthly  life  of  Christ ;  4. 
relation  of  the  humanity  to  the  Logos  during  the  heavenly  life  of  Christ. 
We  may  throw  light  ou  1,  by  the  figure  of  two  concentric  circles  ;  on  2, 
by  remembering  that  two  earthly  j^areuts  unite  in  producing  a  single  child  ; 
on  3,  by  the  illustration  of  latent  memory,  which  contains  so  much  more 
than  present  recollection  ;  on  4,  by  the  thought  that  body  is  the  manifes- 
tation of  sj)irit,  and  that  Christ  in  Ms  heavenly  state  is  not  confined  to 
j)lace. 

Luther  said  that  we  should  need  "  new  tongues  "  before  we  could  properly  set  forth 
this  doctrine,  —  particularly  a  new  language  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  man.  The 
further  elucidation  of  the  problems  mentioned  above  will  inuuediately  occupy  our 
attention.  Our  investigation  should  not  be  prejudiced  by  the  fact  that  the  divine 
element  in  Jesus  Clu-ist  manifests  itself  within  human  limitations.  This  is  the  con- 
dition of  all  revelation.  John  14:9  —  "he  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father";  CoL  2:9  —  "in  him 
dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily  "  =  up  to  the  measure  of  human  capacity  to  receive 
and  to  express  the  divine.  Heb.  2 :  11  and  Acts  17 :26  both  attribute  to  man  a  consubstan- 
tiality  with  Christ,  and  Christ  is  the  manifested  God.  It  is  a  law  of  hydrostatics  that 
the  smallest  column  of  water  will  balance  the  largest.  Lake  Erie  will  be  no  higher  than 
the  water  in  the  tube  connected  therewith.  So  the  person  of  Christ  reached  the  level 
of  God,  though  limited  in  extent  and  environment.    He  was  God  manifest  in  the  flesh. 

Robert  Browning,  Death  in  the  Desert :  "  I  say,  the  acknowledgment  of  God  in  Christ 
Accepted  by  thy  reason,  solves  for  thee  All  questions  in  the  earth  and  out  of  it,  And 
has  so  far  advanced  thee  to  be  wise  "  ;  Epilogue  to  Dramatis  Personae  :  "  That  one 
Face,  far  from  vanish,  rather  grows,  Or  decomposes  Ijut  to  recompose,  Become  my 
Univei*se  that  feels  and  knows."  "That  face,"  said  Browning  to  Mrs.  Orr,  as  he  fin- 
nished  reading  the  poem,  "  is  the  face  of  Christ.    That  is  how  I  feel  him."    This  is  his 
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answer  to  those  victims  of  nineteenth  century  scepticism  for  whom  incarnate  Love 
has  disappeared  from  the  universe,  carrying  with  it  the  belief  in  God.  He  thus  attests 
tlie  continued  presence  of  God  in  Christ,  both  in  nature  and  humanity.  On  Browning 
as  a  Christian  Poet,  see  A.  H.  Strong,  The  Great  Poets  and  their  Theology,  373-447; 
S.  Law  Wilson,  Theology  of  Modern  Literature,  181-226. 

(  c )  Reason  for  mystery. — The  union  of  the  two  natm-es  in  Christ's  person 
is  necessai'ily  inscrutable,  because  there  are  no  analogies  to  it  in  our  experi- 
ence. Attemj^ts  to  illustrate  it  on  the  one  hand  from  the  union  and  yet 
the  distinctness  of  soul  and  body,  of  iron  and  heat,  and  on  the  other  hand 
from  the  union  and  yet  the  distinctness  of  Christ  and  the  believer,  of  the 
di\ine  Son  and  the  Father,  are  one-sided  and  become  utterly  misleading,  if 
they  are  regarded  as  furnishing  a  rationale  of  the  union  and  not  simply  a 
means  of  repelling  objection.  The  first  two  illustrations  mentioned  above 
lack  the  essential  element  of  two  natures  to  make  them  complete  :  soul  and 
body  are  not  two  natures,  bixt  one,  nor  are  iron  and  heat  two  substances. 
The  last  two  illustrations  mentioned  above  lack  the  element  of  single  per- 
sonality :  Christ  and  the  believer  are  two  persons,  not  one,  even  as  the  Son 
and  the  Father  are  not  one  person,  but  two. 

The  two  illustrations  most  commonly  employed  are  the  union  of  soul  and  body,  and 
the  union  of  the  believer  with  Christ.  Each  of  these  illustrates  one  side  of  the  great 
doctrine,  but  each  must  be  complemented  by  the  other.  The  former,  taken  by  itself, 
would  be  Eutychian  ;  the  latter,  taken  by  itself,  would  be  Nestorian.  Like  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  the  Person  of  Christ  is  an  absolutely  unique  fact,  for  which  we  can  find 
no  complete  analogies.  But  neither  do  we  know  how  soul  and  body  are  united.  See 
Blunt,  Diet.  Doct.  and  Hist.  Theol.,  art. :  Hypostasis;  Sartorius,  Person  and  Work  of 
Christ,  37-65;  Wilberforce,  Incarnation,  39-77;  Luthardt,  Fund.  Truths,  381-334. 

A.  A.  Hodge,  Popular  Lectures,  318,  330  —  "  Many  people  are  Unitarians,  not  because 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  Trinity,  but  because  of  the  difficulties  of  the  Person  of  Christ. 
.  .  .  The  union  of  the  two  natures  is  not  mechanical,  as  between  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
in  our  air ;  nor  chemical,  as  between  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  water ;  nor  organic,  as 
between  our  hearts  and  our  brains ;  but  personal.  The  best  illustration  is  the  union  of 
body  and  soul  in  our  own  persons,—  how  perfectly  joined  they  are  in  the  great  orator  I 
Yet  here  are  not  two  natures,  but  one  human  nature.  We  need  therefore  to  add  the 
illustration  of  the  union  between  the  believer  and  Christ."  And  here  too  we  must  con- 
fess the  imperfection  of  the  analogy,  for  Christ  and  the  beUever  are  two  persons,  and 
not  one.  The  person  of  the  God-man  is  unique  and  without  adequate  parallel.  But 
this  constitutes  its  dignity  and  glory. 

{d)  Ground  of  possibility. —  The  possibility  of  the  union  of  deity  and 
humanity  in  one  person  is  grounded  in  the  original  creation  of  man  in 
the  divine  image.  Man's  kinshii^  to  God,  in  other  words,  his  possession  of 
a  rational  and  spiritual  nature,  is  the  condition  of  incarnation.  Brute-life 
is  incapable  of  union  with  God.  But  human  nature  is  capable  of  the  divine, 
in  the  sense  not  only  that  it  lives,  moves,  and  has  its  being  in  God,  but  that 
God  may  unite  himself  indissolubly  to  it  and  endue  it  with  divine  i^owers, 
while  yet  it  remains  all  the  more  truly  human.  Since  the  moral  image  of 
God  in  human  nature  has  been  lost  by  sin,  Christ,  the  perfect  image  of 
God  after  which  man  was  originally  made,  restores  that  lost  image  by 
uniting  himself  to  humanity  and  filling  it  with  his  divine  life  and  love. 

2  Pet.  1:4—"  partakers  of  the  divine  nature."  Creation  and  providence  do  not  furnish  the  last 
limit  of  God's  indwelling.  Beyond  these,  there  is  the  spiritual  union  between  the  believer 
and  Christ,  and  even  beyond  this,  there  is  the  unity  of  God  and  man  in  the  person  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Corner,  Glaubenslehre,  3 :  283  (  Syst.  Doct.,  3 :  180 )  —  "  Humanity  in  Christ 
is  related  to  divinit  j%  as  woman  to  man  in  marriage.  It  is  receptive,  but  it  is  exalted  by 
receiving.    Christ  is  the  offspring  of  the  [  marriage  ]  covenant  between  God  and  Israel." 
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Jb.,  2:403-411  (Syst.  Doct.,  3  : 301-308 )  —  " The  question  is:  How  can  Christ  be  both 
Creator  and  creature  ?  The  Logos,  as  such,  stands  over  against  the  creature  as  a  dis- 
tinct object.  How  can  he  become,  and  be,  that  which  exists  only  as  object  of  his  activ- 
ity and  inworking  ?  Can  the  cause  become  its  own  efifect  ?  The  problem  is  solved,  only 
by  remembering  that  the  divine  and  human,  though  distinct  from  each  other,  are  not 
to  be  thought  of  as  foreign  to  each  other  and  mutually  exclusive.  The  very  thing  that 
distinguishes  them  binds  them  together.  Their  essential  distinction  is  that  God  has 
aseity,  while  man  has  simply  dependence.  'Deep  calleth  unto  deep '  ( Ps.  42 : 7 )  — the  deep  of  the 
divine  riches,  and  the  deep  of  human  poverty,  call  to  each  other.  '  From  me  a  cry,— 
from  him  reply.'  God's  infinite  resources  and  man's  infinite  need,  God's  measureless 
supply  and  man's  boundless  receptivity,  attract  each  other,  until  they  unite  in  him  in 
whom  dwells  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily.  The  mutual  attraction  is  of  an 
ethical  sort,  but  the  divine  love  has  'first  loved '  ( i  John  4 :  19 ). 

"The  new  second  creation  is  therefore  not  merely,  like  the  first  creation,  one  that 
distinguishes  from  God, —  it  is  one  that  unites  with  God.  Nature  is  distinct  from  God, 
yet  God  moves  and  works  in  nature.  Much  more  does  human  nature  find  its  only 
true  realitj',  or  realization,  in  union  with  God.  God's  uniting  act  does  not  violate  or 
unmake  it,  but  rather  first  causes  it  to  be  what,  in  God's  idea,  it  was  meant  to  be." 
Incarnation  is  therefore  the  very  fulfilment  of  the  idea  of  humanity.  The  supernatural 
assumption  of  humanity  is  the  most  natural  of  all  things.  Man  is  not  a  mere  tangent 
to  God,  but  an  empty  vessel  to  be  filled  from  the  infinite  fountain.  Natura  humana  in 
Christo  capax  divinas.  See  Talbot,  in  Bap.  Quar.,  1868  :  129 ;  Martensen,  Christian  Dog- 
matics, 270. 

God  could  not  have  become  an  angel,  or  a  tree,  or  a  stone.  But  he  could  become 
man,  because  man  was  made  in  his  image.  God  in  man,  as  Philliiis  Brooks  held,  is  the 
absolutelj'  natural.  Chaniiing  said  that  "all  minds  are  of  one  family."  E.  B.Andrews: 
"  Divinity  and  humanity  are  not  contradictory  i)redicates.  If  this  luid  been  properly 
undei-stood,  there  would  have  been  no  Unitarian  movement.  Man  is  in  a  true  sense 
divine.  This  is  also  true  of  Christ.  But  he  is  infinitely  further  along  in  the  divine 
nature  than  we  are.  If  we  say  his  divinity  is  a  new  kind,  then  the  new  kind  arises 
out  of  the  degree."  "  Were  not  the  eye  itself  a  sun.  No  light  for  it  could  ever  shine  : 
By  nothing  godlike  could  the  soul  be  won.  Were  not  the  soul  itself  divine.'' 

John  Caird,  I\md.  Ideas  of  Christianity,  1 :  165  — "A  smaller  circle  may  represent  a 
larger  in  respect  of  its  circularity ;  but  a  circle,  small  or  large,  cannot  be  the  image  of 
asciuare."  ....  2:  101  — "God  would  not  be  God  without  union  with  man,  and  man 
would  nut  be  man  without  union  with  God.  Immanent  in  tlie  spirits  he  has  made,  ho 
shares  their  pains  and  son-ows. . . .  Showing  the  infinite  element  in  man,  Christ  attracts 
U8  toward  his  own  moral  excellence."  Lyman  Abbott,  Theology  of  an  Evolutionist,  190 
—  "  Incarnation  is  the  indwelling  of  God  in  his  children,  of  which  the  type  and  pattern 
is  seen  in  him  who  is  at  once  the  manifestation  of  God  to  man,  and  the  revelation  to 
men  of  what  humanity  is  to  be  when  God's  work  in  the  world  is  done  — perfect  God  and 
perfect  man,  because  God  perfectly  dwelling  in  a  perfect  man." 

We  have  quoted  these  latter  uttei-ances,  not  because  we  regard  them  as  admitting  the 
full  truth  with  regard  to  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human  in  Christ ;  but  because 
they  recognize  the  essential  likeness  of  the  human  to  the  divine,  and  so  help  our  under- 
standing of  the  union  between  the  two.  We  go  further  than  the  writers  quoted,  in 
maintaining  not  merely  an  indwelling  of  God  in  Christ,  but  an  organic  and  essential 
union.  Christ  moreover  is  not  the  God-man  by  virtue  of  his  possessing  a  larger  meas- 
ure of  the  divine  than  we,  but  rather  by  being  the  original  source  of  all  life,  both 
human  and  divine.  We  hold  to  his  deity  as  well  as  to  his  divinity,  as  some  of  these 
authors  apparently  do  not.  See  Heb.  7: 15,16 — "  another  priest,  who  hath  been  made  ....  after  the 
power  of  an  endless  life  "  ;  John  1  :  4  —  "In  him  was  life ;  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men." 

(c)  No  double  jDersonality. — This  possession  of  two  natures  does  not 
involve  a  double  personality  in  the  God-man,  for  the  reason  that  the  Logos 
takes  into  union  with  himself,  not  an  indi^idual  man  with  already  devel- 
oped personality,  but  human  nature  which  has  had  no  sej)arate  existence 
before  its  union  -n-ith  the  divine.  Christ's  human  nature  is  impersonal,  in 
the  sense  that  it  attains  self -consciousness  and  self-determination  only  in 
the  personality  of  the  God-man.  Here  it  is  imi^ortaut  to  mark  the  dis- 
tinction between  nature  and  person.     Nature  is  substance  i^ossessed  in 
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common  ;  the  persons  of  tlie  Trinity  have  one  nature  ;  there  is  a  common 
nature  of  mankind.  Person  is  nature  separately  subsisting,  with  powers 
of  consciousness  and  will.  Since  the  human  nature  of  Christ  has  not  and 
never  had  a  separate  subsistence,  it  is  impersonal,  and  in  the  God-man 
the  Logos  fui'nishes  the  principle  of  personality.  It  is  equally  important 
to  observe  that  self -consciousness  and  self-determination  do  not  belong  to 
natui-e  as  such,  but  only  to  personality.  For  this  reason,  Christ  has  not 
two  consciousnesses  and  two  wills,  but  a  single  consciousness  and  a  single 
will.  This  consciousness  and  will,  moreover,  is  never  simply  human,  but 
is  always  theanthroj^ic  —  an  activity  of  the  one  personality  which  unites  in 
itself  the  human  and  the  divine  (  Mark  13  :  32  ;  Luke  22  :  42  ). 

The  human  father  and  the  human  mother  are  distinct  persons,  and  they  each  give 
something  of  their  own  peculiar  nature  to  their  child;  yet  the  result  is,  not  two  per- 
sons in  the  child,  but  only  one  person,  with  one  consciousness  and  one  wiU.  So  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  motherhood  of  Mary  produced  not  a  double  personality  in 
Christ,  but  a  single  personality.  Dorner  illustrates  the  union  of  human  and  divine  in 
Jesus  by  the  lIoJij  Spirit  In  the  Christian,  — nothing  foreign,  nothing  distinguishable 
from  the  human  life  into  which  it  enters ;  and  by  the  moral  sense,  which  is  the  very 
presence  and  power  of  God  in  the  human  soul,—  yet  conscience  does  not  break  tip  the 
unity  of  the  life ;  see  C.  C.  Everett,  Essays,  32.  These  illustrations  help  us  to  understand 
the  Interpenetration  of  the  human  by  the  divine  in  Jesus ;  but  they  are  defective  in 
suggesting  that  his  relation  to  God  was  different  from  ours  not  in  kind  but  only  in 
degree.  Only  Jesus  could  say  :  "  Before  Abraham  was  bom,  I  am  "  ( John  8  :  58  ) ;  "  I  and  the  Father  are 
one"  (John  10:  30). 

The  theory  of  two  consciousnesses  and  two  wills,  first  elaborated  by  John  of  Damas- 
cus, was  an  unwarranted  addition  to  the  orthodox  doctrine  propounded  at  Chalcedon. 
Although  the  view  of  John  of  Damascus  was  sanctioned  by  the  Council  of  Constanti- 
nople ( 681 ),  "  this  Council  has  never  been  regarded  by  the  Greek  Church  as  (Bcumeni- 
cal,  and  its  composition  and  spirit  deprive  its  decisions  of  all  value  as  indicating  the 
true  sense  of  Scripture  "  ;  see  Bruce,  Humiliation  of  Christ,  90.  Nature  has  conscious- 
ness and  will,  only  as  it  is  manifested  in  pcrtmn.  The  one  person  has  a  single  con- 
sciousness and  will,  which  embraces  within  its  scope  at  all  times  a  htmian  nature,  and 
sometimes  a  divine.  Notice  that  we  do  not  say  Christ's  human  nature  had  no  will, 
but  only  that  it  had  none  before  its  union  with  the  divine  nature,  and  none  separately 
from  the  one  will  which  was  made  up  of  the  human  and  the  divine  united ;  versus  Cur- 
rent Discussions  in  Theology,  5  :  283. 

Sartorius  uses  the  illustration  of  two  concentric  circles :  the  one  ego  of  personality 
in  Christ  is  at  the  same  time  the  centre  of  both  circles,  the  human  nature  and  the 
divine.  Or,  still  better,  illustrate  by  a  smaUer  vessel  of  air  inverted  and  sunk,  some- 
times below  its  centre,  sometimes  above,  in  a  far  larger  vessel  of  water.  See  Mark  13  :  32 
—  "  of  that  day  or  that  how  knoweth  no  one,  not  even  the  angels  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son  "  ;  Luke  22  :  42  —  "Father, 
if  thou  be  willing,  remove  this  cup  from  me  :  nevertheless  not  my  will,  but  thine,  be  done."  To  say  that, 
although  in  his  capacity  as  man  he  was  ignorant,  yet  at  that  same  moment  in  his 
capacity  as  God  he  was  omniscient,  is  to  accuse  Christ  of  unveracity.  Whenever  Christ 
spoke,  it  was  not  one  of  the  natures  that  spoke,  but  the  person  in  whom  both  natures 
were  united. 

We  subjoin  various  definitions  of  personality :  Boethius,  quoted  in  Dorner,  Glau- 
benslehre,  2 :  415  ( Syst.  Doct.,  3 :  313 )  — "  Persona  est  animaj  rationalis  individua  substan- 
tia"; F.  W.  Robertson,  Lect.  on  Gen.,  p.  3 —  "  Personality  =  self -consciousness,  will, 
character  "  ;  Porter,  Human  Intellect,  626—  "  Personality  =  distinct  subsistence,  either 
actuaUy  or  latently  self-conscious  and  self-determining";  Harris,  Philos.  Basis  of 
Theism,  408— "Person  =  being,  conscious  of  self,  subsisting- in  individuality  and  iden- 
tity, and  endowed  with  intuitive  reason,  rational  sensibility,  and  fi-ee-will."  Dr.  E.  G. 
Robinson  defines  "nature"  as  "that  substratum  or  condition  of  being  which  deter- 
mines the  kind  and  attributes  of  the  person,  but  which  is  clearly  distinguishable  from 
the  person  itself." 

Lotze,  Metaphysics,  ?  244  — "  The  identity  of  the  subject  of  inward  experience  is  all  that 
we  require.  So  far  as,  and  so  long  as,  the  soul  knows  itself  as  this  identical  subject,  it 
is  and  is  named,  simply  for  that  reason,  substance."    Illingworth,  Personality,  Human 
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and  Divine,  32 —  "  Our  conception  of  substance  is  not  derived  from  the  physical,  bub 
from  the  mental,  world.  Substance  is  flrst  of  all  that  which  underlies  our  mental 
affections  and  manifestations.  Kant  declared  that  the  idea  of  freedom  is  the  source  of 
our  idea  of  personality.  Personality  consists  in  the  freedom  of  the  whole  soixi  from  the 
mechanism  of  nature."  On  personality,  see  Windelband,  Hist.  Philos.,  238.  For  the 
theory  of  two  consciousnesses  and  two  wills,  see  PhiUppi,  Glaubenslehre,  4  :  129,  234 ; 
Kahnis,  Dogmatili ,  2  :  314 ;  Ridgeley,  Body  of  Divinity,  1 :  4T6 ;  Hodge,  Syst.  Theol., 
2  :  378-391 ;  Shedd,  Dogm.  Theol.,  2  :  289-308,  esp.  328.  Per  contra,  see  Hovey,  God  with 
Us,  66 ;  SchafC,  Church  Hist.,  1 ;  757,  and  3  :  751 ;  Calderwood,  Moral  Philosophy,  12-14 ; 
Wilberforce,  Incarnation,  148-169 ;  Van  Oosterzee,  Dogmatics,  512-518. 

(/)  Effect  upon  the  human. — The  union  of  the  divine  and  the  hiunan 
natures  makes  the  latter  possessed  of  the  powers  belonging  to  the  former  ; 
in  other  words,  the  attributes  of  the  divine  nature  are  imparted  to  the 
human  without  jjassing  over  into  its  essence, —  so  that  the  human  Christ 
even  on  earth  had  power  to  be,  to  know,  and  to  do,  as  God.  That  this 
power  was  latent,  or  was  only  rarely  manifested,  was  the  result  of  the  self- 
chosen  state  of  htimiliation  uiJon  which  the  God-man  had  entered.  In 
this  state  of  humiliation,  the  communication  of  the  contents  of  his  divine 
nature  to  the  human  was  mediated  by  the  Holy  Sjiirit.  The  God-man,  in 
his  servant-form,  knew  and  tatight  and  performed  only  what  the  Spirit 
permitted  and  directed  (Mat.  3  :  16  ;  John  3  :  34  ;  Acts  1:2;  10  :  38  ;  Heb. 
9:14).  But  when  thus  permitted,  he  knew,  taught,  and  performed,  not, 
like  the  prophets,  by  power  communicated  from  without,  but  by  virtue  of 
his  own  inner  tlivine  energy  (Mat.  17:2;  Mark  5  :  41 ;  Luke  5  :  20,  21 ; 
6  :  19  ;  John  2  :  11,  24,  25  ;  3  :  13  ;  20  :  19  ). 

Kahnis,  Dogmatili,  2d  ed.,  2  :  77  —  "  Human  nature  does  not  become  divine,  but  (as 
Chemnitz  has  said )  only  the  medium  of  the  divine ;  as  the  moon  has  not  a  light  of  her 
own,  but  only  shines  in  the  light  of  the  sun.  So  human  natiu-e  may  derivatively  exer- 
cise divine  attributes,  because  it  is  united  to  the  divine  in  one  person."  Mason,  Faith 
of  the  Gospel,  151  — "Our  souls  spiritualize  our  bodies,  and  will  one  day  give  us  the 
spiritual  body,  while  yet  the  body  does  not  become  spirit.  So  the  Godhead  gives  divine 
powers  to  the  humanity  in  Christ,  while  yet  the  humanity  does  not  cease  to  be 
humanity." 

Philippi,  Glaubenslehre,  4 :  131 —  "  The  union  exalts  the  human,  as  light  brightens  the 
air,  heat  gives  glow  to  the  iron,  spirit  exalts  the  body,  the  Holy  Spirit  hallows  the 
believer  by  union  with  his  soul.  Fire  gives  to  iron  its  own  properties  of  lighting  and 
burning ;  yet  the  iron  does  not  become  fire.  Soul  gives  to  body  its  life-energy ;  yet  the 
body  does  not  become  soul.  The  Holy  Spirit  sanctifies  the  believer,  but  the  believer 
does  not  become  divine;  for  the  divine  principle  is  the  determming  one.  We  do  not 
speak  of  airy  light,  of  iron  heat,  or  of  a  bodily  soul.  So  human  nature  possesses  the 
diving  only  derivativelj'.  In  this  sense  it  is  our  destiny  to  become  ' partakers  <)f  the  divine 
nature'  (2 Pet.  1:4)."  Even  in  his  earthly  life,  when  he  wished  to  be,  or  more  correctly, 
when  the  Spirit  permitted,  he  was  omnipotent,  omniscient,  omnipresent,  could  walk 
the  sea,  or  pass  through  closed  doors.  But,  in  his  state  of  humiliation,  he  was  subject 
to  the  Holy  Spirit. 

In  Mat.  3 :  16,  the  anointing  of  the  Spirit  at  his  baptism  was  not  the  descent  of  a  mate- 
rial dove  ("as  a  dove").  The  dov'e-like  appearance  was  only  the  outward  sign  of  the 
coming  forth  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  depths  of  his  being  and  pouring  itself  like  a 
flood  into  his  divine-human  consciousness.  John  3: 34  —  "  for  he  giveth  not  the  Spirit  by  measure "  ; 
Acts  1 : 2  — "  after  that  he  had  givea  commandment  through  the  Holy  Spirit  unto  the  apostles  "  ;  10 :  38  —  "  Jesas  of  Nazareth, 
how  God  anointed  him  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  with  power:  who  went  about  doing  good,  and  healing  all  that  were 
oppressed  of  the  devil;  for  God  was  with  him" ;  Heb.  9  :  14  —  "the  blood  of  Christ,  who  through  the  eternal  Spirit 
offered  himself  without  blemish  unto  God." 

When  permitted  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  knew,  taught,  and  wrotight  as  God :  Mat.  17  :  2 
— "  he  was  transfigured  before  them  "  ;  Mark  5  :  41  —  "  Damsel,  I  say  unto  thee,  Arise  " ;  Luke  5  :  20,  21  —  "  Man,  thy 
sins  are  forgiven  thee  ....  Who  can  forgive  sins,  but  God  alone  ?  "  —  Luke  6  :  19 —  "  power  came  forth  from  him, 
and  healed  them  all" ;  John  2  :  11 —  "This  beginning  of  his  signs  did  Jesus  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  and  manifested  his 
glory" ;  24,  25  —"he  knew  all  men  ....  he  himself  knew  what  was  in  man"  ;  3  :  13  —  "  the  Son  of  manj  who  is 
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in  heaven"  [here,  however,  Wcstcott  and  Hort,  with  X  and  B,  omit  6  !i>v  iv  T<f  ovpavm, —  for 
advocacy  of  the  common  reading-,  see  Broadus,  in  Hovcy's  Com.,  on  John  3  :  13] ;  20  :  19  — 
"  when  the  doors  were  shut  ....  Jesus  came  and  stood  in  the  midst." 

Christ  is  the  "  servant  of  Jehovah  "  (Is.  42:1-7;  49:1-12;  52:13;  53:  II)  and  the  meaning  of  nals 
(  Acts  3  :  13,  26 ;  4 :  27,  30 )  is  not  "  child  "  or  "  Son  "  ;  it  is  "servant,"  as  in  the  Revised  Version. 
But,  in  the  state  of  exaltation,  Christ  is  the  "  Lord  of  the  Spirit "  ( 2  Cor.  3 :  18  —  Meyer ),  g-iving 
the  Spirit  ( John  16 : 7 — "I  will  send  him  unto  you"),  present  in  the  Spirit  (John  14:18 — "Icomeunto 
you";  Mat.  28:20 — "I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the  the  end  of  the  world"),  and  working- throug-h  the 
Spirit  (1  Cor.  15 :  45  —  "  The  last  Adam  became  a  life-giving  spirit ") ;  2  Cor.  3  :  17 — "Now  the  Lord  is  the  Spirit"  ). 
On  Christ's  relation  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  see  John  Owen,  Works,  283-297 ;  Robins,  in  Bib. 
Sac.,  Oct.  1874  :  615;  Wilberforce,  Incarnation,  308-241. 

Delitzsch  :  "  The  conception  of  the  servant  of  Jehovah  is,  as  it  were,  a  pyi'amid,  of 
■which  the  base  is  the  people  of  Israel  iis  a  whole ;  the  central  part,  Israel  according-  to 
the  Spirit ;  and  the  summit,  the  Mediator  of  Salvation  who  rises  out  of  Israel.''  Cheyne 
on  Isaiah,  2:253,  agrees  with  this  view  of  Delitzsch,  which  is  also  the  view  of  Oeliler. 
The  O.  T.  is  the  life  of  a  nation ;  the  N.  T.  is  the  life  of  a  man.  The  chief  end  of  the 
nation  was  to  produce  the  man;  the  chief  end  of  the  man  was  to  save  the  world. 
Sabatier,  Philos.  Religion,  59  —  " If  humanity  were  not  potentially  and  in  some  degree 
an  Immanuel,  God  with  us,  there  would  never  have  issued  from  its  bosom  he  who  bore 
and  revealed  this  blessed  name."  We  would  enlarge  and  amend  this  illustration  of  the 
pyramid,  by  making  the  base  to  be  the  Logos,  as  Creator  and  Upholder  of  all  ( Eph.  1 :  23 ; 
OoL  1 :  16 ) ;  the  stratum  which  rests  next  upon  the  Logos  is  universal  humanity  ( Ps.  8 : 5,  6 ) ; 
then  comes  Israel  as  a  whole  ( Mat.  2 :  15 ) ;  spiritual  Israel  rests  upon  Isi-ael  after  the  flesh 
(Is.  42:1-7);  as  the  acme  and  cap  stone  of  all,  Christ  appears,  to  crown  the  pyramid,  the 
true  servant  of  Jehovah  and  Son  of  man  ( Is.  53 :  11 ;  Mat.  20 :  28 ).  We  may  go  even  further 
and  represent  Christ  as  forming  the  basis  of  another  inverted  pjTamid  of  redeemed 
humanity  ever  growing  and  rising  to  heaven  (Is.9:6  —  "  Everlasting  Father  "  ;  Is.  53  :  10  —  "he 
shall  see  his  seed  " ;  Rev.  22  :  16 — "  root  and  offspring  of  David  " ;  Heb.  2  :  13  —  "I  and  the  children  whom  God  hath 
given  me." 

(g)  Effect  upon  the  divine. — This  communion  of  the  natures  was  such 
that,  although  the  divine  nature  in  itself  is  incapable  of  ignorance,  weak- 
ness, temptation,  suffering,  or  death,  the  one  person  Jesus  Christ  was 
capable  of  these  by  virtue  of  the  union  of  the  divine  nature  with  a  human 
nature  in  him.  As  the  human  Savior  can  exercise  divine  attributes,  not  in 
virtue  of  his  humanity  alone,  but  derivatively,  by  virtue  of  his  possession 
of  a  divine  nature,  so  the  divine  Savior  can  suffer  aud  be  ignorant  as  man, 
not  in  his  divine  nature,  but  derivatively,  by  virtue  of  his  possession  of  a 
human  nature.  We  may  illustrate  this  from  the  connection  between  body 
and  soul.  The  soul  suffers  pain  from  its  union  with  the  body,  of  which 
apart  from  the  body  it  would  be  incapable.  So  the  God-man,  although  in 
his  divine  nature  impassible,  was  capable,  through  his  union  with  human- 
ity, of  absolutely  infinite  suffering. 

Just  as  my  soul  could  never  suffer  the  pains  of  fire  if  it  were  only  soul,  but  can  suffer 
those  pains  in  union  with  the  body,  so  the  otherwise  impassible  Grod  can  suffer  mortal 
pangs  through  his  union  with  humanity,  which  he  never  could  suffer  if  he  had  not 
joined  himself  to  my  nature.  The  union  between  the  humanity  and  the  deity  is  so 
close,  that  deity  itself  is  brought  under  the  curse  and  penalty  of  the  law.  Because 
Christ  was  God,  did  he  pass  unscorched  through  the  fires  of  Gethsemane  and  Calvary  ? 
Rather  let  us  say,  because  Christ  was  God,  he  underwent  a  suffering  that  was  absolutely 
infinite.  Philippi,  Glaubenslehre,  4 :  300  sq.;  Lawrence,  in  Bib.  Sac,  34 :  41 ;  Schciberlein, 
in  Jahrbuch  fUr  deutsche  Theologie,  1871 :  459-501. 

A.  J.  F.  Behrends,  in  The  Examiner,  April  21, 1898— "Jesus  Christ  is  God  in  the  form 
of  man ;  as  completely  God  as  if  ho  were  not  man ;  as  completely  man  as  if  he  were 

not  God.    He  is  always  divine  and  always  human The  inlirmities  and  pains  of 

his  body  pierced  his  divine  nature Tlie  demand  of  the  law  was  not  laid  upon 

Christ  from  without,  but  proceeded  from  within.  It  is  the  righteousness  in  him  which 
makes  his  death  necessary." 
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{h)  Necessity  of  the  union. — The  union  of  two  natures  in  one  person 
is  necessary  to  constitute  Jesus  Christ  a  proper  mediator  between  man  and 
God.  His  two-fold  nature  gives  him  fellowship  with  both  parties,  since  it 
involves  an  equal  dignity  wdth  God,  and  at  the  same  time  a  joerfect  sympathy 
with  man  (Heb.  2  :  17,  18 ;  4  :  15,  16).  This  two-fold  natiu:e,  moreover, 
enables  Mm  to  present  to  both  God  and  man  proper  terms  of  reconcilia- 
tion :  being  man,  he  can  make  atonement  for  man  ;  being  God,  his  atone- 
ment has  infinite  value  ;  while  both  his  divinity  and  his  humanity  combine 
to  move  the  hearts  of  offenders  and  constrain  them  to  submission  and  love 
(ITim.  2:5;  Heb.  7  :25). 

Heb.  2 :  17, 18  —  "  Wherefore  it  behooved  him  in  all  things  to  be  made  like  unto  his  brethren,  that  he  might  become  a 
merciful  and  faithful  high  priest  in  things  pertaining  to  God,  to  make  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  For  in  that  he 
himself  hath  suffered  being  tempted,  he  is  able  to  succor  them  that  are  tempted  "  ;  4 :  15,  16  —  "  For  we  haye  not  'a  high 
priest  that  cannot  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  inlinnities ;  but  one  that  hath  been  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we 
are,  yet  without  sin.  Let  us  therefore  draw  near  with  boldness  unto  the  throne  of  grace,  that  we  may  receive  mercy,  and 
may  find  grace  to  help  us  in  time  of  need "  ;  1  Tim.  2:5  —  "one  God,  one  mediator  also  between  God  and  men,  himself 
man,  Christ  Jesus  "  ;  Heb.  7 :  25  —  "  Wherefore  also  he  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  them  that  draw  near  unto  God 
through  him,  seeing  he  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  them." 

Because  Christ  is  man,  he  can  make  atonement  for  man  and  can  sympathize  with  man. 
Because  Christ  is  God,  his  atonement  has  Infinite  value,  and  the  union  which  ho  effects 
with  God  is  complete.  A  merely  human  Savior  could  never  reconcile  or  reunite  us  to 
God.  But  a  divine-human  Savior  meets  all  our  needs.  See  Wilberforce,  Incarnation, 
170-308.  As  the  high  priest  of  old  bore  on  his  mitre  the  name  Jehovah,  and  on  his 
breastplate  the  names  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  so  Christ  Jesus  is  God  with  us,  and  at  the 
same  time  our  propitiatory  representative  before  God.  In  Virgil's  ^Eneid,  Dido  says 
well:  "Hand  ignara  mail,  miseris succurrere  disco "  —  " Myself  not  Ignorant  of  woe. 
Compassion  I  have  learned  to  show."  And  Terence  uttered  almost  a  Christian  word 
when  he  wrote :  "  Homo  sum,  et  human!  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto  " — "  I  am  a  man,  and 
I  count  nothing-  human  as  foreign  to  me."  Christ's  experience  and  divinity  made  these 
words  far  more  true  of  him  than  of  any  merely  human  being. 

(  ^ )  The  union  eternal. — The  union  of  humanity  with  deity  in  the  person 
of  Christ  is  indissoluble  and  eternal.  Unlike  the  avatars  of  the  East,  the 
incarnation  was  a  permanent  assumption  of  human  nature  by  the  second 
jjerson  of  the  Trinity.  In,  the  ascension  of  Christ,  glorified  humanity  has 
attained  the  throne  of  the  universe.  By  his  Sjairit,  this  same  divine-human 
Savior  is  omnipresent  to  secure  the  jDrogress  of  his  kingdom.  The  final 
subjection  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  alluded  to  in  1  Cor.  15  :  28,  cannot  be 
other  than  the  complete  return  of  the  Son  to  his  original  relation  to  the 
Father ;  since,  according  to  John  17  : 5,  Christ  is  again  to  possess  the 
glory  which  he  had  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was  (c/.  Heb.  1:8; 
7  :  24,  25 ). 

1  Cor.  15  :  28  —  "  And  when  ail  things  have  been  subjected  unto  him,  then  shall  the  Son  also  himself  be  subjected  to 
him  that  did  subject  all  things  unto  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all  "  ;  John  17  : 5  —  "Father,  glorify  thou  me  with  thine 
own  self  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the  world  was  "  ;  Heb.  1:8  —  "of  the  Son  he  saith,  Thy  throne,  0 
God,  is  for  ever  and  ever  "  ;  7  :  24 —  "he.  because  he  abidelh  forever,  hath  his  priesthood  unchangeable."  Doruer, 
Glaubenslehre,  3  :  381-383  ( Syst.  Doct.  3  :  177-179  ),  holds  that  there  is  a  present  and  rcla^ 
tive  distinction  between  the  Son's  will,  as  Mediator,  and  that  of  the  Father  (Mat.  26:39  — 
"  not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt")— a  distinction  which  shall  cease  when  Christ  becomes  Judge 
( John  16 :  26  —  "  In  that  day  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name :  and  I  say  not  unto  you,  that  I  will  pray  the  Father  for  you ' ' ) 
If  Christ's  reign  ceased,  he  would  be  inferior  to  the  saints,  who  are  themselves  to  reigu. 
But  they  are  to  reign  only  in  and  with  Christ,  their  head. 

The  best  illustration  of  the  possible  meaning  of  Christ's  giving  up  the  kingdom  is 
found  in  the  Governor  of  the  East  India  Company  giving  up  his  authority  to  the  Queen 
and  merging  it  in  that  of  the  home  government,  he  himself,  however,  at  the  same  time 
becoming  Secretary  of  State  for  India.    So  Christ  will  give  up  his  vicegerency,  but  not 
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his  mediatorship.  Now  he  reigns  by  delegated  authority ;  then  he  ■will  reign  in  union 
with  the  Father.  So  Kendrick,  in  Bib.  Sac,  Jan.  1890  :  68-83.  Wrightnour :  "  When  the 
great  remedy  has  wrought  its  perfect  cure,  the  physician  will  no  longer  be  looked  upon 
as  the  physician.  When  the  work  of  redemption  is  completed,  the  mediatorial  olfice 
of  the  Son  will  cease."  We  may  add  that  other  offices  of  friendship  and  instruction 
will  then  begin. 

Melanchthon :  "  Christ  will  finish  his  work  as  Mediator,  and  then  will  reign  as  God, 
immediately  revealing  to  us  the  Deity."  Quenstedt,  quoted  in  Schmid,  Dogmatik,  293, 
thinks  the  giving  up  of  the  kingdom  will  be  only  an  exchange  of  outward  administra- 
tion for  inward,— not  a  surrender  of  all  power  and  authority,  but  only  of  one  mode  of 
exercising  it.  Hanna,  on  Resurrection,  lect.  4 — "  It  is  not  a  giving  up  of  his  mediatorial 
authority, —  that  throne  is  to  endure  forever, —  but  it  is  a  simple  public  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  God  is  all  in  all,  that  Christ  is  God's  medium  of  accomplishing  all."  An. 
Par.  Bible,  on  1  Cor.  15 :  28  —  "  Not  his  mediatorial  relation  to  his  o\7n  people  shall  be  given 
up  ;  much  less  his  personal  relation  to  the  Godhead,  as  the  divine  Word  ;  but  only  his 
mediatorial  relation  to  the  world  at  large."  See  also  Edwards,  Observations  on  the 
Trinity,  85  si;.    Expositor's  Greek  Testament,  on  1  Cor.  15 :28,  "affirms  no  other  subjection 

than  is  involved  in  Sonship This  implies  no  inferiority  of  nature,  no  extrusion 

from  power,  but  the  free  submission  of  love  ....  which  is  the  essence  of  the  filial 

spirit  which  actuated  Christ  from  first  to  last Whatsoever  glory  he  gains  is 

devoted  to  the  glory  and  power  of  the  Father,  who  glorifies  him  in  turn." 

Dorner,  Glaubenslehre,3:403  (Syst.  Doct.,  3 :  397-299 )  —  "  We  are  not  to  imagine  incar- 
nations of  Christ  in  the  angel-world,  or  in  other  spheres.  This  would  make  incarnation 
only  the  change  of  a  garment,  a  passing  theophany ;  and  Christ's  relation  to  humanity 
would  be  a  mei'ely  external  one."  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  quoted  in  Swayne,  Our  Lord's 
Knowledge  as  Man,  XX —  "Are  we  permitted  to  believe  that  there  is  something  parallel 
to  the  progress  of  our  Lord's  humanity  in  the  state  of  humiliation,  stUl  going  on  even 
now,  in  the  state  of  exaltation  ?  that  it  is,  in  fact,  becoming  more  and  more  adequate 
to  the  divine  nature  ?  See  Col.  1 :  24  — '  fill  up  tliat  wliicli  is  lacking ' ;  Heb.  10  :  12, 13  —  '  expecting  till  his 
enemies ' ;  1  Cor.  15 :  28  —  '  wlien  all  tilings  liave  been  subjected  unto  Mm.'  "  In  our  judgment  such  a  con- 
clusion is  unwarranted,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  God-man  in  his  exaltation  has  the 
glory  of  his  preexistent  state  ( Jolm  17:5);  that  all  the  heavenly  powers  are  already  sub- 
ject to  him  ( Epli.  1 :  2i,  22 ) ;  and  that  he  is  now  omnipresent  ( Mat.  28  :  20 ). 

(J)  Infinite  and  finite  in  Christ. —  Our  investigation  of  the  Scripture 
teaching  with  regard  to  the  Person  of  Christ  leads  us  to  three  imj^ortant 
conchxsions  :  1.  that  deity  and  humanity,  the  infinite  and  the  finite,  in  him 
are  not  mutually  exclusive  ;  2.  that  the  htimanity  in  Christ  differs  from  his 
deity  not  merely  in  degree  but  also  in  kind  ;  and  3.  that  this  difference 
in  kind  is  the  difference  between  the  infinite  original  and  the  finite  deriva- 
tive, so  that  Christ  is  the  source  of  life,  both  physical  and  spiritual,  for  all 
men. 

Our  doctrine  excludes  the  view  that  Christ  is  only  quantitatively  difEereat  from  other 
men  in  whom  God's  Spirit  dwells.  He  is  qualitatively  different,  in  that  he  is  the  source 
of  life,  and  they  the  recipients.  Not  only  is  it  true  that  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  is 
in  him  alone,— it  is  also  true  that  he  is  himself  God,  self-revealing  and  self-communi- 
cating, as  men  are  not.  Yet  we  cannot  hold  with  E.  H.  Johnson,  Outline  of  Syst.  Theol., 
176-178,  that  Christ's  humanity  was  of  one  species  with  his  deity,  but  not  of  one  sub- 
stance. We  know  of  but  one  underlying  substance  and  ground  of  being.  This  one 
substance  is  self -limiting,  and  so  self -manifesting,  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  determining 
element  is  not  the  human  but  the  divine.  The  infinite  Source  has  a  finite  manifestation  ; 
but  in  the  finite  we  see  the  Infinite  ;  2  Cor.  5  :  19  —  "  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  him- 
self" ;  John  14 : 9 —  "he  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father."  We  can  therefore  agree  with  the  fol- 
lowing writers  who  rogiu-d  all  men  as  partakers  of  the  life  of  God,  while  yet  we  deny 
that  Christ  is  only  a  man,  distinguished  from  his  fellows  by  having  a  larger  share  in  that 
life  than  they  have. 

J.  M.  Whiton :  "  How  is  the  divine  spirit  which  is  manifest  in  the  life  of  the  man 
Christ  Jesus  to  be  distinguished,  qua  divine,  from  the  same  divine  spirit  as  manifested 
in  the  life  of  humanity?  I  answer,  that  in  him,  the  person  Christ,  dwelleth  the  fulness 
of  the  Godhead  bodily.  I  emphasize  fulness,  and  say :  The  God-head  is  alike  in  the  race 
and  in  its  spiritual  head,  but  the  fulness  is  in  the  head  alone  —  a  fulness  of  course  not 
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absolute,  since  circumscribed  by  a  human  organism,  but  a  fulness  to  the  limits  of  the 
organism.  Essential  deity  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  human  Christ,  except  as  in  com- 
momvith  the  race  created  in  the  image  of  God.  Life  is  one,  and  all  life  is  divine."  .... 
Gloria  Patri,  88, 23  —  "  Every  incarnation  of  life  is  pro  taiito  and  in  its  measure  an  incar- 
nation of  God  ....  and  God's  way  is  a  perpetually  increasing  incarnation  of  life  whose 

climax  and  crown  is  the  divine  fulness  of  life  in  Christ The  Jfomootwi'os  of  the 

Nicene  Creed  was  a  great  victory  of  the  truth.  But  the  Nicene  Fathers  builded  better 
than  they  knew.  The  Unitarian  Dr.  Hedge  praised  them  because  they  got  at  the  truth, 
the  logical  conclusion  of  which  was  to  come  so  long  after,  that  God  and  man  are  of  one 
substance."  So  Momerie,  Inspiration,  holds  man's  nature  to  be  the  same  in  kind  with 
God's.  See  criticism  of  this  view  in  Watts,  New  Apologetic,  133, 134.  Honurknittios  he 
regards  as  involving  homoousius  ;  the  divine  nature  capable  of  fission  or  segmentation, 
broken  off  in  portions,  and  distributed  among  finite  moral  agents ;  the  divine  nature 
undergoing  perpetual  curtailment ;  every  man  therefore  to  some  extent  inspired,  and 
evil  as  truly  an  inspiration  of  God  as  is  good.  Watts  seems  to  us  to  lack  the  proper 
concci)tiou  of  the  infinitxj  as  the  ground  of  the  finite,  and  so  not  excluding  it. 

Lyman  Abbott  alBrms  that  Christ  is,  "not  God  and  man,  but  God  iji  man."  Christ 
differs  from  other  men  only  as  the  llower  differs  from  the  bull).  As  the  true  man,  he 
is  genuinely  divine.  Deity  and  humanity  are  not  two  distinct  natures,  but  one 
nature.  The  ethico-spiritual  nature  M'hich  is  finite  in  man  is  identical  with  the  nature 
which  is  infinite  in  God.  Christ's  distinction  from  other  men  is  therefore  in  the  degree 
in  which  he  shared  this  nature  and  possessed  a  unique  fulness  of  life  — "anointed  witlitlis 
Holy  Spirit  and  with  power  "  ( Acts  10 :  38 ).  Phillips  Brooks :  "  To  this  humanity  of  man  as  a  part 
of  God  — to  this  I  cling ;  for  I  do  love  it,  and  I  will  know  nothing  else  ....  Man  is,  In 

virtue  of  his  essential  humanity,  parttiker  of  the  life  of  the  essential  Word 

Into  every  soul,  just  so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  that  soul  to  receive  it,  God  beats  his 
life  and  gives  his  help.''  Phillips  Brooks  believes  in  the  redemptive  indwelling  of  God 
in  man,  so  that  salvation  is  of  man,  for  man,  and  by  man.  He  does  not  scruple  to  say 
to  every  man ;    "  You  are  a  part  of  God." 

While  we  shrink  from  the  expressions  which  seem  to  imply  a  partition  of  the  divine 
nature,  we  are  compelled  to  recognize  a  truth  which  these  writers  are  laboring  to 
express,  the  truth  namelj-  of  the  essential  oneness  of  all  life,  and  of  God  in  Clirist  as  the 
source  and  giver  of  it.  "Jesus  quotes  appro\"ingly  the  words  of  Psalm  82: 6 —  'I  said,  Ye  are 
Gods.'  Microscopic,  indeed,  but  divine  are  we — sparks  from  the  flame  of  deity.  God  is 
the  Creiitor,  but  it  is  through  Christ  as  the  mediating  and  as  the  final  Cause.  'And  we 
througli  him '  ( 1  Cor.  8 : 6 )  =  we  exist  for  him,  for  the  realization  of  a  divine  humanity  in 
solidarity  with  him.  Christ  is  at  once  the  end  and  the  instrumental  cause  of  the  whole 
process."  Samuel  Harris,  God  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  All,  speaks  of  "the  essentially 
human  in  God,  and  the  essentially  divine  in  man."  The  Son,  or  Word  of  God,  "  when 
manifested  in  the  forms  of  a  finite  personality,  is  the  essential  Christ,  revealing  that  in 
God  which  is  essentially  and  eternally  human." 

Pfleiderer,  Philos.  Religion,  1:196  — "The  whole  of  humanity  is  the  object  of  the 
divine  love ;  it  is  an  Immanuel  and  son  of  God ;  its  whole  historj-  is  a  continual  incarna- 
tion of  God;  as  indeed  it  is  said  in  Scripture  that  we  are  a  di\ine  offspring,  and  that 
we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being  in  God.  But  what  lies  potentially  in  the  human 
consciousness  of  God  is  not  on  that  account  also  manifestly  revealed  to  it  from  the 
beginning."  Hatch,  Hibbert  Lectures,  175-180,  on  Stoic  monism  and  Platonic  dualism, 
tells  us  that  the  Stoics  believed  in  a  personal  A6-yos  and  an  impersonal  v\ri,  both  of  them 
modes  of  asingle  substance.  Some  regarded  God  asa  mode  of  matter,  natiira  naturata: 
"Jupiter  est  quodcunque  \ides,  quodcunque  moveris  "  (  Lucan,  Phars.,  9 :  579 ) ;  others 
conceived  of  him  as  the  natura  n aturans,  —  this  became  the  governing  conception. 

....  The  products  are  all  divine,  but  not  equally  divine Nearest  of  all  to  the 

pure  essence  of  God  is  the  human  soul :  it  is  an  emanation  or  outflow  from  him,  a  sap- 
ling which  is  separate  from  and  yet  continues  the  life  of  the  parent  tree,  a  colony 
in  which  some  members  of  the  parent  state  have  settled.  Plato  followed  Anaxagoras 
in  holding  that  mind  is  separate  from  matter  and  acts  upon  it.  God  is  outside  the  world. 
He  shapes  it  as  a  carpenter  shapes  wood.  On  the  general  subject  of  the  union  of  deity 
and  humanity  in  the  person  of  Christ,  see  Herzog,  EncyclopBdie,  art.:  Christologie ; 
Barrows,  in  Bib.  Sac,  10:765;  26:83;  also,  Bib.  Sac,  17:535;  John  Owen,  Person  of 
Christ,  in  Works,  1 :2'^3 ;  Hooker,  Eccl.  Polity,  book  v,  chap.  51-56  :  Boyco,  in  Bap.  Quar., 
1870:385;  Shedd,  Hist.  Doct.,  1 :  403  sq. ;  Hovey,  God  with  Us,  61-88;  Plumptre,  Christ 
and  Christendom,  appendix ;  E.  H.  Johnson,  The  Idea  of  Law  in  Christoiogy,  in  Bib. 
Sac,  Oct.  1889 :  599-625. 
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SECTION   III. — THE   TWO   STATES   OF   CHRIST. 

I.     The  State  of  Humiliation. 

1.     TJie  nature  of  this  humiliation. 

We  may  dismiss,  as  unworthy  of  serious  notice,  the  views  that  it  consisted 
essentially  either  in  the  union  of  the  Logos  with  human  nature, —  for  this 
union  with  human  nature  continues  in  the  state  of  exaltation ;  or  in  the 
outward  trials  and  iDrivations  of  Christ's  human  life, —  for  this  view  casts 
reproach  upon  poverty,  and  ignores  the  power  of  the  soul  to  rise  superior 
to  its  outward  circumstances. 

E.  G.  Robinson,  Chi'istian  Theology,  224— "The  error  of  supposing  it  too  humiliating 
to  obey  law  was  derived  from  the  Roman  treasury  of  merit  and  works  of  supereroga- 
tion. Better  was  Frederick  the  Great's  sentiment  when  his  sturdy  subject  and  neigh- 
bor, the  miller,  whose  windmill  he  had  attempted  to  remove,  having  beaten  him  in  a 
lawsuit,  the  thwarted  monarch  exclaimed:  'Thank  God,  there  is  law  in  Prussia!' " 
Palmer,  Theological  Definition,  79— "God  reveals  himself  in  the  rock,  vegetable, 
animal,  man.  Must  not  the  process  go  on?  Must  there  not  appear  in  the  fulness  of 
time  a  man  who  will  reveal  God  as  perfectly  as  is  possible  in  human  conditions  — a 
man  who  is  God  under  the  limitations  of  humanity?  Such  incarnation  is  humiliation 
only  in  the  eyes  of  men.  To  Christ  it  is  lifting  up,  exaltation,  glory ;  Jolin  12 :  32  —  'And  I, 
if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  eartli,  -will  draw  all  men  unto  myself.'  "  George  Harris,  Moral  Evolution,  409  — 
"  The  divinity  of  Christ  is  not  obscured,  but  is  moi-e  clearly  seen,  shining  through  his 
humanity." 

We  may  devote  more  attention  to  the 

A.  Theory  of  Thomasius,  Delitzsch,  and  Crosby,  that  the  humiliation 
consisted  in  the  surrender  of  the  relative  divine  attributes. 

This  theory  hokis  that  the  Logos,  although  retaining  his  divine  self- 
consciousness  and  his  immanent  attributes  of  holiness,  love,  and  truth, 
siu-reudered  his  relative  attributes  of  omniscience,  omnipotence,  and  omni- 
presence, in  order  to  take  to  himself  veritable  human  nature.  According 
to  this  view,  there  are,  indeed,  two  natures  in  Christ,  but  neither  of  these 
natui-es  is  infinite.  Thomasius  and  Delitzsch  are  the  chief  advocates  of 
this  theory  in  Germany.  Dr.  Howard  Crosby  has  maintained  a  similar 
view  in  America. 

The  theory  of  Thomasius,  Delitzsch,  and  Crosby  has  been,  though  improperly, 
called  the  theory  of  the  Kenosis(from  e'Ke>'u)o-e»'~"emptiedlumself"— in  Phil.  2:7),  and  its 
advocates  are  often  called  Kenotic  theologians.  There  is  a  Kenosis  of  the  Logos,  but 
it  is  of  a  different  sort  from  that  which  this  theory  supposes.  For  statements  of  this 
theory,  see  Thomasius,  Ciiristi  Person  und  Werk,  3 :  233-255,  542-550 ;  Delitzsch,  Biblische 
Psychologie,  323-333;  Howard  Crosby,  in  Bap.  Quar.,  1870:350-363  — a  discourse  subse- 
quently published  in  a  separate  volume,  with  the  title  :  The  True  Humanity  of  Christ, 
and  reviewed  by  Shedd,  in  Presb.  Rev.,  April,  1881 :  429-431.  Crosby  emphasizes  the 
word  "became,"  in  John  1 :  14  —  "and  the  Word  became  flesh  "  — and  gives  the  word  "flesh"  the  sense 
of  "  man,"  or  "  human."  Crosby,  then,  should  logically  deny,  though  he  does  not  deny, 
that  Christ's  body  was  derived  from  the  Virgin. 

We  object  to  this  view  that : 

( a  )  It  contradicts  the  Scriptures  already  referred  to,  in  which  Christ 
asserts  his  divine  knowledge  and  power.  Divinity,  it  is  said,  can  give  ui? 
its  world-functions,  for  it  existed  without  these  before  creation.  But  to 
give  uj)  divine  attributes  is  to  give  up  the  substance  of  Godhead.  Nor  is 
it  a  sufficient  reply  to  say  that  only  the  relative  attributes  are  given  up, 
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•while  the  immanent  attributes,  which  chiefly  characterize  the  Godhead,  are 
retained  ;  for  the  immanent  necessarily  involve  the  relative,  as  the  greater 
involve  the  less. 

Liebner,  Jahrbuch  f .  d.  TheoL,  3  :  349-356  —  "  Is  the  Logos  here  ?  But  wherein  does  he 
show  his  presence,  that  it  may  be  known  ?  "  Hase,  Hutterus  Redivivus,  11th  ed.,  217, 
note.  John  Caird,  Fund.  Ideasof  Christianity,  2  :  125-140,  criticises  the  theory  of  the 
Konosis,  but  g-i'ants  tiiat,  with  aU  its  self-contradictions,  as  he  reg-ards  them,  it  is  au 
attempt  to  render  conceivable  the  profound  truth  of  a  sympathizing',  self-sacrificing 
God. 

( &  )  Since  the  Logos,  in  uniting  himself  to  a  human  soul,  reduces  him- 
self to  the  condition  and  limitations  of  a  human  soul,  the  theory  is  virtually 
a  theory  of  the  coexistence  of  two  human  souls  in  Christ.  But  the  union 
of  two  finite  souls  is  more  difficult  to  explain  than  the  iiuion  of  a  finite  and 
an  infinite, — since  there  can  be  in  the  former  case  no  intelligent  guidance 
and  control  of  the  human  element  by  the  divine. 

Domer,  Jahrbuch  f.  d.  Theol.,1 :  397-408  — "The  impossibility  of  making  two  finite 
souls  into  one  finally  drove  Arianism  to  the  denial  of  any  human  soul  in  Christ" 
( Apollinarianisiu).  This  statement  of  Domer,  which  we  have  already  quoted  in  our 
account  of  Aixjllinarianism,  illustrates  the  similar  impossibilit.v,  uiion  the  theory  of 
Thoniasius,  of  constructing  out  of  two  finite  souls  the  pei-son  of  Christ.  See  also  Hovey, 
God  with  Us,  68. 

(c)  This  theory  fails  to  secure  its  end,  that  of  making  comprehensible 
the  human  development  of  Jesus, —  for  even  though  divested  of  the  relative 
attributes  of  Godhood,  the  Logos  still  retains  his  divine  self-consciousness, 
together  with,  his  immanent  attributes  of  holiness,  love,  and  triith.  This 
is  as  difficult  to  reconcile  with  a  jjurely  natural  human  development  as  the 
possession  of  the  relative  divine  attributes  would  be.  The  theory  logically 
leads  to  a  further  denial  of  the  possession  of  any  divine  attributes,  or  of 
any  divine  consciousness  at  all,  on  the  jjart  of  Christ,  and  merges  itself  in 
the  view  of  Gess  and  Beecher,  that  the  Godhead  of  the  Logos  is  actually 
transformed  into  a  human  soul. 

Kahnis,  Dograatik,  3:343  — "The  old  theology  conceived  of  Christ  as  in  full  and 
unbroken  use  of  the  divine  self-consciousness,  the  divine  attributes,  and  the  divine 
world-functions,  fi-oin  the  conception  until  death.  Tliough  Jesus,  as  foetus,  child,  boy, 
was  not  almighty  and  omnipresent  according  to  his  human  nature,  yet  he  was  so,  as  to 
his  divine  nature,  which  constituted  one  ej/o  with  his  human.  Thomasius,  however, 
declared  that  the  Logos  gave  up  his  relative  attributes,  during  his  sojourn  in  flesh. 
Dorner's  objection  to  this,  on  the  ground  of  the  divine  unchangeableness,  overshoots 
the  mark,  because  it  makes  any  hccomiiig  impossible. 

"  Hut  some  things  in  Thomasius'  doctrine  are  still  difficult :  1st,  divinity  can  certainly 
give  up  its  world-functions,  for  it  has  existed  without  these  before  tlie  world  was.  In 
the  nature  of  an  absolute  personality,  however,  lies  an  absolute  knowing,  willing,  feel- 
ing, which  it  cannot  give  up.  Hence  Phil.  2  :  6-11  speaks  of  a  giving-up  of  divine  glory, 
but  not  of  a  giving-up  of  divine  attributes  or  nature.  2d,  little  is  gained  by  such  an 
assumption  of  tlie  giving-up  of  relative  attributes,  since  the  Logos,  even  while  divested 
of  a  part  of  his  attributes,  still  has  full  possession  of  his  divine  self-consciousness,  which 
must  make  a  purely  human  development  no  less  difficult.  3d,  the  expressions  of 
di\ane  self-consciousness,  the  works  of  divine  power,  the  words  of  divine  wisdom, 
prove  that  Jesus  was  in  possession  of  his  divine  self-consciousness  and  attributes. 

"  The  essential  thing  which  the  Kenotics  aim  at,  however,  stands  fast ;  namely,  that 
the  divine  personality  of  the  Logos  divested  itself  of  its  glory  { Jolin  17  :  5 ),  riches  ( 2  Cor. 
8:6),  divine  form  (  PliiL  2:6).  This  divesting  is  the  becoming  man.  The  humiliation, 
then,  was  a  giving  up  of  the  use,  not  of  the  possession,  of  the  divine  nature  and  attri- 
butes. That  man  can  thus  give  up  self -consciousness  and  powers,  we  see  every  day  in 
■^acB.    But  man  does  "'jt.  ^t'^reby,  cease  to  be  man.    So  we  wjUntain  that  the  Logos, 
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when  he  became  man,  did  not  divest  himself  of  his  divine  person  and  nature,  whioh  was 
im.possiljle;  but  only  divested  himself  of  tlie  use  and  exercise  of  these—  these  being- 
latent  to  him  —  in  order  to  unfold  themselves  to  use  in  the  measure  to  which  his  human 
nature  developed  itself  —  a  use  which  found  its  completion  in  the  condition  of  exalta- 
tion." This  statement  of  Kahnis,  although  approaching  correctness,  is  still  neither 
quite  correct  nor  quite  complete. 

B.  Theory  that  the  humiliation  consisted  in  the  surrender  of  the  inde- 
pendent exercise  of  the  divine  attributes. 

This  theory,  which  we  regard  as  the  most  satisfactory  of  all,  may  be  more 
fully  set  forth  as  follows.  The  humiliation,  as  the  Scriptures  seem  to 
show,  consisted  : 

(  a  )  In  that  act  of  the  preexistent  Logos  by  which  he  gave  up  his  divine 
glory  with  the  Father,  in  order  to  take  a  servant-form.  In  this  act,  he 
resigned  not  the  possession,  nor  yet  entirely  the  use,  but  rather  the  inde- 
pendent exercise,  of  the  divine  attributes. 

John  17  ;  5  — "  glorify  thou  me  witi  thine  own  self  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the  world  was  "  ;  Phil. 

:  6,  7  —  "  who,  existing  in  the  form  of  God,  counted  not  the  being  on  an  equality  with  God  a  thing  to  be  grasped,  but 
emptied  himself,  taking  the  form  of  a  servant,  being  made  in  the  likeness  of  men  "  ;  2  Cor.  8  :  9  —  "For  ye  know  the 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that,  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  he  became  poor,  that  ye  through  his  poverty 
might  become  rich."  Pompilia,  in  Robert  Browning's  The  Ring  and  the  Book :  "  Now  I  see 
how  God  is  likest  God  in  being  born." 

Omniscience  gives  up  all  knowledge  but  that  of  the  child,  the  infant,  the  embryo, 
the  infinitesimal  germ  of  humanity.  Omnipotence  gives  up  all  power  but  that  of  the 
impregnated  ovum  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin.  The  Godhead  narrows  itself  down  to  a 
point  that  is  next  to  absolute  extinction.  Jesus  washing  his  disciples'  feet,  in  John  13: 
1-20,  is  the  symbol  of  his  coming  down  from  his  throne  of  glory  and  taking  the  form  of 
a  servant,  in  order  that  he  may  purify  us,  by  regeneration  and  sanctiflcation,  for  the 
marriage-supper  of  the  Lamb. 

6  )  In  the  submission  of  the  Logos  to  the  control  of  the  Holy  Spii'it  and 
the  limitations  of  his  Messianic  mission,  in  his  communication  of  the 
divine  fulness  of  the  human  nature  which  he  had  taken  into  union  with 
himself. 

Acts  1:2  —  Jesus,  "  after  that  he  had  given  commandment  through  the  Holy  Spirit  unto  the  apostles  whom  he  had 
chosen  "  ;  10  :  38  —  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  how  God  anointed  him  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  with  power  "  ;  Heb.  9  :  14  — 
"  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  through  the  eternal  Spirit  offered  himself  without  blemish  unto  God."  A  minor  may 
have  a  great  estate  left  to  him,  yet  may  have  only  such  use  of  it  as  his  guardian  per- 
mits. In  Homer's  Iliad,  when  Andromache  brings  her  infant  son  to  part  with  Hector, 
the  boy  is  terrifiod  by  the  warlike  plumes  of  his  father's  helmet,  and  Hector  puts  them 
off  to  embrace  him.  So  God  lays  aside  "  That  glorious  form,  that  light  unsufferable 
And  that  far-beaming  blaze  of  majesty."  Arthur  H.  Hallam,  in  John  Brown's  Rab 
and  his  Friends,  2S2,  383 —  "  Revelation  is  the  voluntai'y  approximation  of  the  infinite 
Being  to  the  ways  and  thoughts  of  finite  humanity." 

(  c  )  In  the  continiious  surrender,  on  the  part  of  the  God-man,  so  far  as 
his  human  nature  was  concerned,  of  the  exercise  of  those  divine  powers 
with  which  it  was  endowed  by  virtue  of  its  union  with  the  divine,  and  in 
the  voluntary  acceptance,  which  followed  upon  this,  of  temptation,  suffer- 
ing, and  death. 

Mat.  26  :  53 — "thinkest  thou  that  I  cannot  beseech  my  Father,  and  he  shall  even  now  send  me  more  than  twelve  legions 
of  angels  ?  "  John  10  :  17, 18  —  "  Therefore  doth  the  Father  love  me,  because  I  lay  down  my  life,  that  I  may  take  it  again. 
No  one  taketh  it  away  from  me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself.  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  to  take 
it  again ' ' ;  Phil.  2  :  8  —  "  and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself,  becoming  obedient  even  unto  death, 
yea,  the  death  of  the  cross."  Cf.  Sliakespearo,  Merchant  of  Venice:  "Such  music  is  there  in 
immortal  souls,  That  while  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay  Doth  close  it  in,  we  cannot 
see  it." 
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Eacli  of  these  elements  of  the  doctrine  has  its  own  Scriptural  support. 
We  must  therefore  regard  the  humiliation  of  Chi-ist,  not  as  consisting  in  a 
single  act,  but  as  involving  a  continuous  self-renunciation,  which  began 
with  the  Kenosis  of  the  Logos  in  becoming  man,  and  which  culminated  in 
the  self-subjection  of  the  God-man  to  the  death  of  the  cross. 

Our  doctrine  of  Christ's  humiliation  will  be  better  understood  if  we  put  it  midway 
between  two  pairs  of  erroneous  views,  maliing:  it  the  third  of  five.  The  list  would  be  as 
follows:  (1)  Gess:  The  Logos  gave  up  all  divine  attributes;  (3)  Thomasius:  The 
Logos  gave  up  relative  attributes  only  ;  ( 3 )  True  View  :  The  Logos  gave  up  the  inde- 
pendent exercise  of  divine  attributes ;  ( 4 )  Old  Ortliodoxy :  Christ  gave  up  the  use  of 
divine  attributes ;  ( 5 )  Anselm :  Christ  acted  as  if  he  did  not  possess  divine  attributes. 
The  full  exposition  of  the  classical  passage  with  reference  to  the  humiliation,  namely, 
Phil.  2  :  5-8,  we  give  below,  under  the  next  paragraph,  pages  705,  706.  Brentius  illustrated 
Christ's  humiliation  by  the  king  who  travels  incognito.  But  Mason,  Faith  of  the  Gos- 
pel, 158,  saj-s  well  that  "to  part  in  appearance  with  only  the  fruition  of  the  divine 
attributes  would  be  to  impose  upon  us  with  a  pretence  of  self-sacrifice ;  but  to  part 
with  it  in  reality  was  to  manifest  most  perfectly  the  true  nature  of  God." 

This  same  objection  lies  against  the  explanation  given  in  the  Church  Quai'terly 
Review,  Oct.  1891:1-30,  on  Our  Lord's  Knowledge  as  Man:  "If  divine  knowledge 
exists  in  a  different  form  from  human,  and  a  translation  into  a  different  form  is  neces- 
sary before  it  can  be  available  in  the  human  sphere,  our  Lord  might  know  the  day  of 
judgment  as  God,  and  yet  be  ignorant  of  it  as  man.  This  must  have  been  the  case  if 
he  did  not  choose  to  translate  it  into  the  human  form.  But  it  might  also  have  been 
incapable  of  translation.  The  processes  of  divine  knowledge  may  be  far  above  our 
finite  comprehension."  This  seems  to  us  to  bo  a  virtual  denial  of  the  unity  of  Christ's 
person,  and  to  make  our  Lord  play  fast  and  loose  with  the  truth.  He  either  knew,  or 
he  did  not  know ;  and  his  denial  that  he  knew  makes  it  impossible  that  he  should 
have  known  in  any  sense. 

2.     The  siages  of  Christ^s  humiliation. 

We  may  distinguish  :  (  a  )  That  act  of  the  iDreincarnate  Logos  by  which, 
in  becoming  man,  he  gave  up  the  independent  exercise  of  the  divine  attri- 
butes, (h)  His  submission  to  the  common  laws  which  regulate  the  origin 
of  souls  from  a  preexisting  sinful  stock,  in  taking  his  human  nature  from 
the  Virgin, — a  human  nature  which  only  the  miraculous  conception  ren- 
dered pure.  (  c  )  His  subjection  to  the  limitations  involved  in  a  human 
growth  and  development, — reaching  the  consciousness  of  hissonship  at  his 
twelfth  year,  and  working  no  miracles  till  after  the  baptism,  {d)  The 
subordination  of  himself,  in  state,  knowledge,  teaching,  and  acts,  to  the 
control  of  the  Holy  Spirit, — so  living,  not  independently,  but  as  a  servant. 
(6 )  His  subjection,  as  connected  with  a  sinful  race,  to  temptation  and  suf- 
fering, and  finally  to  the  death  which  constituted  the  penalty  of  the  law. 

Peter  Lombard  asked  whether  God  could  know  more  than  he  was  aware  of  ?  It  is 
only  another  way  of  iiutting  the  question  whether,  during  the  earthly  life  of  Christ, 
the  Logos  existed  outside  of  the  flesh  of  Jesus.  We  must  answer  in  the  afiBrmative. 
'Otherwise  the  number  of  the  persons  in  the  Trinity  would  be  variable,  and  the  universe 
could  do  without  him  who  is  ever  "upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power  "  ( Heb.  1:3),  and  in 
whom  "all  things  consist"  (CoLl:17).  Let  us  recall  the  nature  of  God's  omnipresence  (see 
pages  279-282 ).  Omnipresence  is  nothing  less  than  the  presence  of  the  whole  of  God  in 
e%'ery  place.  From  this  it  follows,  that  the  whole  Christ  can  be  present  in  every  believer 
as  fully  as  if  that  believer  were  the  only  one  to  receive  of  bis  fulness,  and  that  the 
whole  Logos  can  be  united  to  and  be  present  in  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  fills  and  governs  the  universe.  By  virtue  of  this  opinipresence,  therefore,  the 
whole  Logos  can  suffer  on  earth,  while  yet  the  whole  Logos  reigns  in  heaven.  The 
Logos  outside  of  Christ  has  the  perpetual  consciousness  of  his  Godhead,  while  yet  the 
Logos,  as  united  to  humanity  in  Christ,  is  subject  to  ignorance,  weakness,  and  death. 
Shedd,  Dogm.  Theol.,  1 :  153  —  "  Jehovah,  though  present  in  the  form  of  the  burning 
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"^ush,  was  at  the  same  time  omnipresent  also  "  ;  2  :  265-284,  csp.  282—  "  Because  the  sun 
is  shininf?  in  and  through  a  cloud,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  cannot  at  the  same  time  be 
shining  throug-h  the  remainder  of  universal  space,  unobstructed  by  any  vapor  what- 
ever." Gordon,  Ministry  of  the  Spirit,  21  — "  Not  with  God,  as  with  finite  man,  does 
arrival  in  one  place  necessitate  withdrawal  from  another."  John  Calvin  :  "  The  whole 
Christ  was  there ;  but  not  all  that  was  in  Christ  was  there."  See  Adamson,  The  Mind 
of  Christ. 

How  the  independent  exercise  of  the  attributes  of  omnipotence,  omniscience,  and 
omnipresence  can  be  surrendered,  even  for  a  time,  would  be  inconceivable,  if  we  were 
regarding  the  Logos  as  he  is  in  himself,  seated  upon  the  throne  of  the  universe.  The 
matter  is  somewhat  easier  when  we  remember  that  it  was  not  the  Logos  per  se,  but 
rather  the  God-man,  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  the  Logos  submitted  to  this  humiliation. 
South,  Sermons,  2  :  9—"  Be  the  fountain  never  so  full,  yet  if  it  communicate  itself  by 
a  little  pipe,  the  stream  can  be  but  small  and  inconsiderable,  and  equal  to  the  measure 
of  its  conveyance."  Sai'torius,  Person  and  AVork  of  Christ,  39  — "The  human  eye, 
when  open,  sees  heaven  and  earth;  but  when  shut,  it  sees  little  or  nothing.  Yet  its 
inherent  capacity  does  not  change.  So  divinity  does  not  change  its  nature,  when  it 
drops  the  curtain  of  humanity  before  the  eyes  of  the  God-man." 

The  divine  in  Christ,  during  most  of  his  eai'thly  life,  is  latent,  or  only  now  and  then 
present  to  his  consciousness  or  manifested  to  others.  Illustrate  from  second  childhood 
where  the  mind  itself  exists,  but  is  not  capable  of  use  ;  or  from  first  childhood,  where 
even  a  Newton  or  a  Humboldt,  if  brought  back  to  earth  and  made  to  occupy  an  infant 
body  and  brain,  would  develop  as  an  infant,  with  infantile  powers.  There  is  more  in 
memory  than  we  can  at  this  moment  recall, —  memory  is  greater  than  recollection. 
There  is  more  of  us  at  all  times  than  we  know,— only  the  sudden  emei-gency  i-eveals 
the  largeness  of  our  resources  of  mind  and  heart  and  will.  The  new  nature,  in  the 
regenerate,  is  greater  than  it  appears:  "Beloved,  now  are  we  children  of  God,  and  it  is  not  yet  made 
manifest  what  we  shall  be.  We  know  that,  if  he  shall  be  manifested,  we  shall  be  like  him  "  ( 1  John  3:2).  So  in 
Christ  there  was  an  ocean-like  fulness  of  resource,  of  which  only  now  and  then  the 
Spirit  permitted  the  consciousness  and  the  exercise. 

Without  denying  (with  Dorner)  the  completeness,  even  from  the  moment  of  the 
conception,  of  the  union  between  the  deity  and  the  humanity,  we  may  still  say  with 
Kahnis :  "  The  human  nature  of  Christ,  according  to  the  measure  of  its  development, 
appropriates  more  and  more  to  its  conscious  use  the  latent  fulness  of  the  divine  nature." 
So  we  take  the  middle  ground  between  two  opposite  extremes.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
Kenosis  was  not  the  extinction  of  the  Logos.  Nor,  on  the  other  band,  did  Christ 
hunger  and  sleep  by  miracle, —  this  is  Docetism.  We  mvist  not  minimize  Christ's  humil- 
iation, for  this  was  his  glory.  There  was  no  limit  to  his  descent,  except  that  arising 
from  his  sinlessncss.  His  humiliation  was  not  merely  the  giving-up  of  the  appearance 
of  Godhead.  Baird,  Elohim  Ilevealed,  .585  — "  Should  any  one  aim  to  celebrate  the  conde- 
scension of  the  emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  by  dwelling  on  the  fact  that  he  laid  aside  the 
robes  of  royalty  and  assumed  the  style  of  a  subject,  and  altogether  ignore  the  more 
important  matter  that  he  actually  became  a  private  person,  it  would  be  very  weak  and 
absurd."  Cf.  2  Cor.  8:9  —  "  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  he  became  poor  "  =  he  beggared  him- 
self. Mat.  27  :  46  —  "My  God,  my  Goi,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ? "  =  non-exercise  Of  divine  omni- 
science. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  passage  Phil.  2 : 6-8  is  the  chief  basis  and  support  of  the 
doctrine  of  Christ's  humiliation,  we  here  subjoin  a  more  detailed  examination  of  it. 

Exposition  of  Philippians,  2  :  6-8.  The  jiassage  reads  :  "who,  existing  in  the  form  of  God, 
counted  not  the  being  on  an  equality  with  God  a  thing  to  be  grasped,  but  emptied  himself,  taking  the  form  of  a  servant, 
being  made  in  the  likeness  of  men ;  and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself,  becoming  obedient  even 
unto  death,  yea,  the  death  of  the  cross." 

The  subject  of  the  sentence  is  at  first  ( verses  6, 7 )  Chi-ist  Jesus,  regarded  as  the  pi'e6xist- 
ent  Logos;  subsequently  (verse  8),  this  same  Christ  Jesus,  regarded  as  incarnate.  This 
change  in  the  sulgect  is  indicated  by  the  contrast  between  fiiop(l>i)  tJeoG  (verse  6)  aud  fjiop<j>riv 
SouAou  (verse  7),  as  well  as  by  the  participles  \a^<av  nmX  ytvoixavo^  (verse?)  and  tOpti^ti?  (verse  8) 
It  is  asserted,  th(>n,  that  the  prefe'xisting  Logos,  "although  subsisting  in  the  f(n-ni  of 
God,  did  not  regard  his  equality  yrith  God  as  a  thing  to  be  forcibly  retained,  but  emi>tied 
himself  by  taking  the  form  of  a  servant,  ( that  is,)  by  being  made  in  the  likeness  of  men. 
And  being  found  in  outward  condition  as  a  man,  he  (the  incarnate  son  of  God,  yet 
further )  humbled  himself,  by  becoming  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the 
cross"  (verse  8). 

Here  notice  that  what  the  Logos  divested  himself  of,  in  becoming  man,  is  not  the 
45 
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substance  of  his  Godhead,  but  the  "form  of  God"  in  which  this  substance  was  manifested. 
This  "form  of  God"  can  bo  only  that  independent  exercise  of  the  powers  and  prerogatives 
Of  Deity  wliich  constitutes  his  "equality  with  God."  This  he  surrenders,  in  the  act  of 
"  taking  the  form  of  a  servant " — or  becoming-  subordinate,  as  man.  (Here  other  Scriptures 
complete  the  view,  by  their  representations  of  the  controlling  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  earthly  life  of  Christ.)  The  phrases  "  made  in  the  likeness  of  men  "  and  "found  in 
fashion  as  a  man  "  are  used  to  intimate,  not  that  Jesus  Christ  was  not  really  man,  but  that 
he  wiis  God  as  well  as  man,  and  therefore  free  from  the  sin  which  clings  to  man  ( cf. 
Rom.  8:3  — iv  o/aoiuJ^taTi  o-apKo?  on-aprias  — Meyer  ).  Finally,  this  one  person,  now  God  and 
man  united,  submits  himself,  consciously  and  voluntarily,  to  the  humiliation  of  an 
ignominious  death. 

See  Lightfoot,  on  Phil.  2 : 8  — "  Christ  divested  himself,  not  of  his  divine  nature,  for  that 
was  impossible,  but  of  the  glories  and  prerogatives  of  Deity.  This  he  did  by  taking  the 
form  of  a  servant."  Evans,  in  Presb.  Uev.,  1883 :  287  —  "  Two  stages  in  Christ's  humilia- 
tion, each  repi-esented  by  a  finite  verb  defining  the  central  act  of  the  particular  stage, 
accompanied  by  two  modal  participles.  1st  stage  indicated  in  v.  7.  Its  central  act  is : 
'he  emptied  himself  Its  two  modalities  are:  (1 )  'taking  the  form  of  servant' ;  (2)  'being  made  in  the 
likeness  of  men.'  Here  we  have  the  humiliation  of  the  Kenosis,—  that  by  which  Christ 
hecame  man.  2d  stage,  indicated  in  v.  8.  Its  central  act  is :' he  humbled  himself,'  Its  two 
modalities  are :  ( 1 )  '  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man ' ;  ( 2 )  '  becoming  obedient  unto  death,  jea,  the  death  of  the 
cross.'  Here  we  have  the  humiliation  of  his  obedience  and  death,  —  that  by  which,  in 
humanity,  he  became  a  sacrifice  for  our  sins." 

Meyer  refers  Eph.  5:31  exclusively  to  Christ  and  the  church,  making  the  completed 
union  future,  however,  i.  e.,  at  the  time  of  the  Parousia.  "  For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  his 
father  and  mother"  =  "in  the  incarnation,  Christ  leaves  father  and  mother  ( his  seat  at  the 
right  hand  of  God),  and  cleaves  to  his  wife  (the  church),  and  then  the  two  (the 
descended  Christ  and  the  church )  become  one  flesh  ( one  ethical  pereon,  as  the  married 
pair  become  one  by  physical  union).  The  Fathers,  however,  (Jerome,  Theodoret, 
Chrysostom ),  referred  it  to  the  incarnation."  On  the  interpretation  of  Phil.  2 : 6-11,  see 
Comm.  of  Neander,  Meyer,  Lange,  EUicott. 

On  the  question  whether  Christ  would  have  become  man  had  there  been  no  sin,  theo- 
logians are  divided.  Dorner,  Martensen,  and  Westcott  answer  in  the  affirmative; 
Robinson,  Watts,  and  Denney  in  the  negative.  See  Dorner,  Hist.  Doct.  Person  of 
Christ,  5  :  23t) ;  Martensen,  Christian  Dogmatics,  327-329;  Westcott,  Com.  on  Hebrews, 
page  8 —  "  The  Incarnation  is  in  its  essence  independent  of  the  Fall,  though  conditioned 
by  it  as  to  its  circumstances."  Per  contra,  see  Robinson,  Christ.  Theol.,  219,  note  —  "  It 
would  be  diflicult  to  show  that  a  like  method  of  argument  from  a  priori  premisses  will 
not  equally  avail  to  prove  sin  to  have  been  a  necessary  part  of  the  scheme  of  creation." 
Denney,  Studies  in  Theology,  101,  objects  to  the  doctrine  of  neeessiuy  incarnation  irre- 
spective of  sin,  that  it  tends  to  obliterate  the  distinction  between  nature  and  grace,  to 
blur  the  definite  outlines  of  the  redemption  wrought  by  Chi-ist,  as  the  supreme  i-evela- 
tion  of  God  and  his  love.  See  also  Watts,  New  Apologetic,  198-302;  Julius  MUller, 
Dogmat.  Abhandlungen,  66-126 ;  Van  Oosterzee,  Dogmatics,  512-52(5,  54;5-518 ;  Forrest, 
The  Authority  of  Christ,  340-345.  On  the  general  subject  of  the  Kenosis  of  the  Logos, 
see  Bruce,  Humiliation  of  Christ;  Robins,  in  Bib.  Sac,  Oct.  1874  :  615;  Philippi,  Glaub- 
enslehre,  4:138-150,  380-475;  Pope,  Person  of  Christ,  33;  Bodemeyer,  Lehre  von  der 
Kenosis;  Hodge,  Syst.  Theol.,  2  :  610-625. 

n.    The  State  of  Exaltation, 

1.     The  nature  of  this  exaltation. 

It  consisted  essentially  in  :  (  a  )  A  resumption,  on  tlie  part  of  the  Logos, 
of  his  independent  exercLse  of  divine  attributes.  (  b )  The  withdrawal,  on 
the  part  of  the  Logos,  of  aU  Umitations  in  his  communication  of  the  divine 
fulness  to  the  hiunan  nature  of  Christ.  (  c)  The  corresponding  exercise, 
on  the  part  of  the  human  nature,  of  those  powers  which  belonged  to  it  by 
virtue  of  its  union  with  the  divine. 

The  eighth  Psalm,  ^vith  its  account  of  the  glory  of  human  nature,  is  at  present  ful- 
filled only  in  Christ  (see  leb.  2  :  9  — "but  we  behold  ....  Jesus").  Heb.  2  :  7— ijAdTTuxras  amou 
^paxv  Tt  nap'  dyyt'Aous— may  be  translated,  as  in  the  margin  of  the  Rev.  Vex'S. :  "Thou  maaest 
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him /or  a  little  while  lower  than  the  angels."  Christ's  human  body  was  not  necessarily  subject 
to  death;  only  by  outward  compulsion  or  voluntary  surrender  could  he  die.  Henco 
resurrection  was  a  natural  necessity  (Acts  2:  24  —  "whom  God  raised  up,  having  loosed  the  pangs  of 
death :  because  it  was  not  possible  that  he  should  be  holden  of  it "  ;  31  —  "  neither  was  he  left  unto  Hades,  nor  did  his 
flesh  see  corruption  "  ).  This  exaltation,  which  then  affected  humanity  only  in  its  head,  is  to 
be  the  experience  also  of  the  members.  Our  bodies  also  are  to  be  delivered  from  the 
bondage  of  corruption,  and  we  ai'e  to  sit  with  Chi-ist  upon  his  throne. 

2.     Tlie  stages  of  Chrisfs  exaltation. 

(a)     The  quickening  and  resurrection. 

Both  Lutherans  and  Romanists  distinguish  between  these  two,  making 
the  former  precede,  and  the  latter  follow,  Christ's  "preaching  to  the  spir- 
its in  prison."  These  views  rest  upon  a  misinteriDretation  of  1  Pet.  3  :  18- 
20.  Lutherans  teach  that  Christ  descended  into  hell,  to  proclaim  his 
triumph  to  evil  spirits.  But  this  is  to  give  eKr/fw^ev  the  unusual  sense  of 
proclaiming  his  triumjih,  instead  of  his  gospel.  Romanists  teach  that 
Christ  entered  the  underworld  to  preach  to  Old  Testament  saints,  that  they 
might  be  saved.  But  the  passage  speaks  only  of  the  disobedient ;  it  can- 
not be  jjressed  into  the  811131)014;  of  a  sacramental  theoiy  of  the  salvation  of 
Old  Testament  believers.  The  passage  does  not  assert  the  descent  of  Christ 
into  the  world  of  spirits,  but  only  a  work  of  the  preinearnate  Logos  in 
offering  salvation,  through  Noah,  to  the  world  then  about  to  perish. 

Augustine,  Ad  Euodiam,  ep.  99  — "  The  spirits  shut  up  in  prison  are  the  unbelievers  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Noah,  whose  spirits  or  souls  were  shut  up  in  the  darkness  of  ignor- 
ance as  in  a  prison  ;  Christ  preached  to  them,  not  in  the  flesh,  for  he  was  not  yet  incar- 
nate, but  in  the  spirit,  that  is,  in  his  divine  nature."  Calvin  taught  that  Christ  descended 
into  the  underworld  and  suffered  the  pains  of  the  lost.  But  not  all  Calviuists  hold 
with  him  here  ;  see  Princeton  Essays,  1 :  153.    Mejer,  on  Rom.  10  :  7,  regards  the  question 

—  "  Who  shall  descend  into  the  abyss?  ( that  is,  to  bring  Christ  up  from  the  dead  )" — as  an  allusion  to,  and  so 
indirectly  a  proof -text  for,  Christ's  descent  into  the  uud(>rworld.  Mason,  Faith  of  the 
Gospel,  211,  favors  a  preaching  to  the  dead  :  "  During  that  time  [  the  three  days  ]  he 
did  not  return  to  heaven  and  his  Father."  But  though  John  20: 17  is  referred  to  for 
proof,  is  not  this  statement  true  only  of  his  body  ?  So  far  as  the  soul  is  concerned, 
Christ  can  say  :  "  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit,"  and  "To-day  thou  shalt  be  with  me  in  Para- 
dise" (Luke  23:  43,  46). 

Zahn  and  Dorner  best  represent  the  Lutheran  view.  Zahn,  in  Expositor,  March,  1898 : 
210-223—  "  If  Jesus  was  truly  man,  then  his  soul,  after  it  left  the  body,  entered  into  the 
fellowship  of  departed  spirits.  .  .  .  If  Jesus  is  he  who  lives  forevermore  and  even  bis 
dying  was  his  act,  this  tarrjing  in  the  realm  of  the  dead  cannot  be  thought  of  as  a 

pui-ely  passive  condition,  but  must  have  been  known  to  those  who  dwelt  there 

If  Jesus  was  the  Redeemer  of  mankind,  the  generations  of  those  who  had  passed  away 
must  have  thus  been  brought  into  personal  relation  to  him,  his  work  and  his  kingdom, 
without  waiting  for  the  last  day." 

Dorner,  Glaubenslehre,  2  :  662  ( Syst.  Doct.,  4  :  127 ),  thinks  "  Christ's  descent  into 
Hades  marks  a  new  era  of  his  pneumatic  life,  in  which  he  shows  himself  free  from  the 
limitations  of  time  and  space."  He  rejects  "Luther's  notion  of  a  merely  triumphal 
progress  and  proclamation  of  Christ.  Before  Christ,"  he  says,  "there  was  no  abode 
peopled  by  the  damned.  The  descent  was  an  application  of  the  beneflt  of  the  atone- 
ment ( implied  in  Kr)pv<T<Tei.v  ).  The  work  was  prophetic,  not  high-priestly  nor  kingly. 
Going  to  the  spirits  in  prison  is  spoken  of  sis  a  spontaneous  act,  not  one  of  physical 
necessity.  No  power  of  Hades  led  him  over  into  Hades.  Deliverance  from  the 
limitations  of  a  mortal  body  is  already  an  indication  of  a  higher  stage  of  existence. 
Christ's  soul  is  bodiless  for  a  time  —  7r>'«0na  only  —  as  the  departed  were. 

"  The  ceasing  of  this  preaching  is  neither  recorded,  nor  reasonably  to  be  supposed, 

—  indeed  the  ancient  church  supposed  it  carried  on  through  the  apostles.  It  expresses 
the  universal  significance  of  Christ  for  former  generations  and  for  the  entire  kingdom 
of  the  dead.  No  physical  power  is  a  limit  to  him.  The  gates  of  hell,  or  Hades,  shall  not 
prevail  over  or  against  him.    The  intermediate  state  is  one  of  blessedness  for  him,  and 
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he  can  admit  the  penitent  thief  into  it.  Even  those  who  were  not  laid  hold  of  by 
Christ's  historic  man i testation  in  this  earthly  life  still  must,  and  may,  be  brought  into 
relation  with  him,  in  order  to  be  able  to  accept  or  to  reject  him.  And  thus  the  universal 
relation  of  Christ  to  humanity  and  the  absoluteness  of  the  Christian  religion  are  con- 
firmed."   So  Dorner,  for  substance. 

All  this  versus  Strauss,  who  thought  that  the  dying  of  vast  masses  of  men,  before  and 
after  Christ,  who  had  not  been  brought  into  relation  to  Christ,  proves  that  the  Chris- 
tian religion  is  not  necessary  to  salvation,  because  not  uuivei'sal.  For  advocacy  of 
Clirist's  preaching  to  the  dead,  see  also  Jahrbuoh  fiir  d.  Theol.,  23 :  177-238  ;  W.  W.  Pat- 
ton,  in  N.  Eng.,  July,  1882  :  4i;0-478;  John  JSIiller,  Problems  Suggested  by  the  Bible,  part 
1 :  93-98 ;  part  2  :  38 ;  Plumptre,  The  Spirits  in  Prison ;  Kendrick,  in  Bap.  Kcv.,  Apl.  1888 ; 
Clemen,  Niedergefahi-en  zu  den  Totcn. 

For  the  opposite  view,  see  "  No  Preaching  to  the  Dead,"  in  Princeton  Rev.,  March, 
1875  :  197  ;  1878  :  451-491 ;  Hovey,  in  Bap.  Quar.,  4  :  486  sq.,  and  Bib.  Eschatology,  97-107  ; 
Love,  Christ's  Preaching  to  the  Spirits  in  Prison  ;  Cowles,  in  Bib.  Sac,  1875 :  401 ;  Hodge, 
Syst.  Theol.,  2  :616-G22;  Salmond,  in  Popular  Commentary;  and  Johnstone,  Com.,  ui 
loco.  So  Augustine,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Bishop  Pearson.  See  also  E.  D.  Morris,  Is 
There  Salvation  after  Death  ?  and  AV right,  Relation  of  Death  to  Probation,  22  :  28— "  If 
Christ  preached  to  spirits  in  Hades,  it  may  have  been  to  demonstrate  the  hopelessness  of 
adding  in  the  other  world  to  the  privileges  enjoyed  in  this.  We  do  not  read  that  it  had 
any  favorable  effect  upon  the  hearers.  If  men  will  not  hear  Moses  and  the  Prophets, 
then  they  will  not  hear  one  risen  from  the  dead.  '  To-day  thou  shall  be  with  me  in  Paradise '  ( Luke 
23:  43)  was  not  comforting,  if  Christ  was  going  that  day  to  the  roahn  of  lost  spirits.  Tlic 
antediluvians,  however,  were  specially  favored  with  Noah's  preaching,  and  were  spe- 
cially wicked." 

For  full  statement  of  the  view  presented  in  the  text,  that  the  preaching  referred  to  was 
the  preaching  of  Christ  as  preexisting  Logos  to  the  spirits,  now  in  prison,  when  once 
they  were  disobedient  in  the  days  of  Noah,  see  Bartlett,  in  New  Englandcr,  Oct.  187« : 
601  .s(/.,  and  in  Bib.  Sac,  Apr.  1883  :  333-373.  Before  giving  the  substance  of  Bartlett 's 
exposition,  we  transcribe  in  full  the  passage  in  question,  1  Pet.  3  :  18-20  —  "Because  Christ  also 
suffered  for  sins  once,  the  righteous  for  the  unrighteous,  that  he  might  bring  us  to  God ;  being  put  to  death  in  the  flesh, 
but  made  alive  in  the  spirit ;  in  which  also  he  went  and  preached  unto  the  spirits  in  prison,  that  aforetime  were  dis- 
obedient, when  the  longsufferiiig  of  God  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah." 

Bartlett  expounds  as  follows:  " 'In  which' [Tri-tufian,  divine  nature  ]' he  went  and  preached 
to  the  spirits  in  prison  when  once  they  disobeyed.'  aTrttOTJo-ao-iv'  iscircumstautialaorist,  indicating  the 
time  of  the  preaching  as  a  definite  past.  It  is  an  anarthrous  dative,  as  in  Luke  8 :  27 ;  Mat.  8 : 
23 ;  Acts  15 :  25 ;  22 :  17.  It  is  an  appositive.  or  predicative,  participle.  [  That  the  aorist  par- 
ticiple does  not  necessarily  describe  an  action  preliminary  to  that  of  the  principal  verb 
appears  from  its  use  in  verso  18  (  ^avarui^eii; ),  in  1  Thess.  1  :  6  (  £f|dM«»'ot ),  and  in  CoL  2  :  11, 13.] 
The  connection  of  thought  is :  Peter  exhorts  his  readers  to  endure  suffering  bi-avcly, 
because  Christ  did  so, —  in  his  lower  nature  being  put  to  death,  in  his  higher  nature 
enduring  the  opposition  of  sinners  before  the  flood.  Sinners  of  that  time  only  are  men- 
tioned, because  this  permits  an  inti'oduction  of  the  subsequent  reference  to  baptism. 
Cf.  Gen.  6  :  3 ;  1  Pet.  1 :  10, 11 ;  2  Pet.2  :  4,  5." 

{b)    The  ascension  and  sitting  at  tlie  riglit  Land  of  God. 

As  the  resurrection  proclaimed  Christ  to  men  as  the  perfected  and  glori- 
fied man,  the  conqueror  of  sin  and  lord  of  death,  the  ascension  proclaimed 
him  to  the  universe  as  the  reinstated  God,  the  possessor  of  universal 
dominion,  the  omnipresent  object  of  worship  and  hearer  of  jDrayer.  Dex- 
tra  Dei  ubique  est. 

Mat.  28  :  18,  20  —  "All  authority  hath  been  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  on  earth lo,  I  am  with  you  always, 

even  unto  the  end  of  the  world  "  ;  Mark  16  :  19  —  "  So  then  the  Lord  Jesus,  after  he  had  spoken  unto  them,  was  received 
up  into  heaven,  and  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  God"  ;  Acts  7  :  55  —  "But  he,  being  full  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  looked 
up  stedfastly  into  heaven,  and  saw  the  glory  of  God,  and  Jesus  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God  "  ;  2  Cor.  13  :  4  — "  he 
was  crucified  through  weakness,  yet  he  liveth  through  the  power  of  God  "  ;  Eph.  1  :  22,  23  —  "he  put  all  things  in  sub- 
jection under  his  feet,  and  gave  him  to  be  head  over  all  things  to  the  church,  which  is  his  body,  the  fulness  of  him  that 
filleth  all  in  all "  ;  4  :  10  —  "  He  that  descended  is  the  same  also  that  ascended  &r  above  all  the  heavens,  that  he  might 
fill  all  things."     Philippi,  Glaubenslehre,  4  :  184-189  —  "  Before  the  resurrection,  Christ  was 

the  God-)7ia)i ;  since  the  resurrection,  he  is  the  God-man He  ate  with  his  disciples, 

not  toshow  the  QifaZi'ty,  but  the  reality,  of  his  human  body."    NicoU,  Life  of  Christ: 
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"  It  was  hard  for  Elijah  to  ascend  "—  it  required  chariot  and  horses  of  fire  — "  but  it  was 
easier  for  Christ  to  asceud  than  to  descend,"  —  there  was  a  gravitation  upwards.  Mac- 
lai-en  :  "  He  has  not  left  the  world,  though  he  has  ascended  to  the  Father,  any  more  than 
he  left  the  Father  when  he  came  into  the  world  "  ;  John  1 :  18  —  "  the  only  begotten  Son,  who  is  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Father  "  ;  3  :  13  —  "the  Son  of  man,  who  is  in  heayen." 

Wo  are  compelled  here  to  consider  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  the  humanity  to  the 
Logos  in  the  state  of  exaltation.  The  Lutherans  maintain  tlie  ubiquity  of  Chi-ist's 
human  body,  and  they  make  it  the  basis  of  their  doctrine  of  the  sacraments.  Dorner, 
Glaubenslehre,  2 :  674-676  (  Syst.  Doct.,  4  :  138-14:; ),  holds  to  "  a  presence,  not  simply  of 
the  Logos,  but  of  the  whole  God-man,  with  all  his  people,  but  not  necessarily  likewise 
a  similar  presence  in  the  world ;  in  other  words,  his  presence  is  morally  conditioned  by 
men's  receptivity."  The  old  theologians  said  that  Christ  is  not  in  heaven,  quasi  carcere. 
Calvin,  Institutes,  2:15  — he  is  "  incarnate,  but  not  incarcerated."  He  has  gone  into 
heaven,  the  place  of  spii'its,  and  he  manifests  himself  there  ;  but  he  has  also  gone  far 
above  all  heavens,  that  he  may  fill  all  things.  He  is  with  his  people  alway.  All  power 
is  given  into  his  hand.  The  church  is  the  fulness  of  him  that  fllleth  all  in  all.  So  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  speak  constantly  of  the  Son  of  man,  of  the  man  Jesus  as  God,  ever 
present,  the  object  of  worship,  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  having  all  the  powers 
and  prerogatives  of  Deity.  See  Westcott,  Bible  Com.,  on  John  20  :  22  — "he  breathed  on  them, 
and  saith  nnto  them,  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Spirit " — "  The  characteristic  effect  of  the  Paschal  gift  was 
shown  in  the  new  faith  by  which  the  disciples  were  gathered  into  a  living  society ;  the 
characteristic  effect  of  the  Pentecostal  gift  was  shown  in  the  exercise  of  supremacy 
potentially  universal." 

Who  and  what  is  this  Christ  who  is  present  with  his  people  when  they  pray  ?  It  is  not 
enough  to  say,  He  is  simply  the  Holy  Spirit;  for  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  "  Spirit  of  Christ " 
(Rom.  8:9),  and  in  having  the  Holy  Spirit  we  have  Christ  himself  (John  16:7  — "I  will  send  him 
[the  Comforter]  unto  you'  ;  14  :  18 — "I  come  unto  you").  The  Christ,  who  is  thus  present  with 
us  when  we  pray,  is  not  simply  the  Logos,  or  the  divine  nature  of  Christ,—  his  humanity 
being  separated  from  the  divinitj'  and  being-  localized  in  heaven.  This  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  his  promise,  "Lo,  I  am  with  you,"  in  which  the  "I "  that  spoke  was  not  simply 
Deity,  but  Deity  and  humanity  inseparably  imited ;  and  it  would  deny  the  real  and 
indissoluble  union  of  the  two  natures.  The  elder  brother  and  sympathizing  Savior  who 
is  with  us  when  we  pray  is  man,  as  well  as  God.  This  manhood  is  therefore  ubiquitous 
by  virtue  of  its  union  with  the  Godhead. 

But  this  is  not  to  say  that  Christ's  human  body  is  everywhere  present.  It  would  seem 
that  body  must  exist  in  spatial  relations,  and  be  confined  to  place.  We  do  not  know 
that  this  is  so  with  regai'd  to  soul.  Heaven  would  seem  to  be  a  place,  becauseChrist's 
body  is  there ;  and  a  spiritual  body  is  not  a  body  which  is  spirit,  but  a  body  which  is 
suited  to  the  uses  of  the  spirit.  But  even  though  Christ  may  manifest  himself,  in  a 
glorified  human  bodj%  only  in  heaven,  his  human  soul,  by  virtue  of  its  union  with  the 
divine  nature,  can  at  the  same  moment  be  with  all  his  scattered  people  over  the  whole 
earth.  As,  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  his  humanity  was  confined  to  place,  while  as  to  his 
Deitj^  he  could  speak  of  the  Son  of  man  who  is  in  heaven,  so  now,  although  his  human 
body  may  be  confined  to  place,  his  human  soul  is  ubiquitous.  Humanity  can  exist 
without  body;  for  during  the  three  days  in  the  sepulchre,  Christ's  body  was  on  earth, 
but  his  soul  was  in  the  other  world ;  and  in  like  manner  there  is,  during  the  interme- 
diate state,  a  separation  of  the  soul  and  the  body  of  believers.  But  humanity  cannot 
exist  without  soul ;  and  if  the  human  Savior  is  with  us,  then  his  humanity,  at  least  so 
far  as  respects  its  immaterial  part,  must  be  evei-y where  present.  Per  contra,  see  Shedd, 
Dogm.  Theol.,  3  :  320,  327.  Since  Christ's  human  nature  has  derivatively  become  pos- 
sessed of  divine  attributes,  there  is  no  validity  in  the  notion  of  a  progressiveness  iu 
that  nature,  now  that  it  has  ascended  to  the  right  hand  of  God.  See  Philippi,  Glaub- 
enslehre, 4  :  131 ;  Van  Gosterzee,  Dogmatics,  558,  576. 

Shedd,  Dogm.  Theol.,  3  :  327  —  "  Suppose  the  presence  of  the  divine  nature  of  Christ 
in  the  soul  of  a  believer  in  London.  This  divine  nature  is  at  the  same  moment  conjoined 
with,  and  present  to,  and  modified  by,  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  which  is  in  heaven 
and  not  in  London."  So  Hooker,  Eccl.  Pol.,  54,  55,  and  E.  G.  Robinson  :  "Christ  is  in 
heaven  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  interceding  for  us,  while  he  is  present  in  the 
church  by  his  Spirit.  We  pray  to  the  theantlu-oiiic  Jesus.  Possession  of  a  human  body 
does  not  now  constitute  a  limitation.  We  know  little  of  the  natiu'e  of  the  jn-esent  body." 
We  add  to  this  last  excellent  remark  the  exjiression  of  our  own  conviction  that  the 
modern  conception  of  the  merely  relative  nature  of  space,  and  the  idealistic  view  of 
matter  as  only  the  expression  of  mind  and  wiU,  have  relieved  this  subject  of  many  of 
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its  former  diflaculties.  If  Christ  is  omnipresent  and  if  his  body  is  simply  the  manifesta- 
tion of  his  soul,  then  every  soul  may  feel  the  presence  of  his  humanity  even  now  and 
•'every  eye"  may  "see  him"  at  his  second  coming,  even  though  believers  may  be  separated 
as  far  as  is  Boston  from  Pekin.  The  body  from  which  his  glory  flashss  forth  may  be 
visible  in  ten  thousand  places  at  the  same  time ;  ( Mat.  28  :  20 ;  Rey.  1:7). 


SECTION   IV. — THE    OFFICES   OF     CHRIST. 

The  Scriptures  represent  Christ's  offices  as  three  in  number, — jirophetic, 
priestly,  and  kingly.  Although  these  terms  are  derived  from  concrete 
human  relations,  they  exjjress  perfectly  distinct  ideas.  The  proi^het,  the 
jjriest,  and  the  kiug,  of  the  Old  Testament,  were  detached  but  designed 
prefigurations  of  him  ^vho  should  combine  all  these  various  activities  in 
himself,  and  should  furnish  the  ideal  reality,  of  which  they  were  the 
imperfect  symbols. 

1  Cor.  1 :  30  — "  of  him  are  ye  in  Christ  Jesns,  who  was  made  anto  us  wisdom  fi^om  God,  and  righteousness  and  sanctifi- 
cation,  and  redempt.on."  Here  "wisdom"  seems  to  indicate  the  proi)hetic,  "righteousness"  (  or  "justi- 
fication") the  i)riestly,  and  "  sanctification  and  redemption  "  the  kingly  work  of  Christ.  Deiio\an: 
"  Three  ofBces  arc  necessary.  Christ  must  be  a  prophet,  to  save  us  from  the  ignorance 
of  sin;  a  priest,  to  save  us  from  its  guilt ;  a  king,  to  save  us  from  its  dominion  in  our 
flesh.  Our  faith  cannot  have  firm  basis  in  any  one  of  these  alone,  any  more  than  a  stool 
can  stand  on  less  than  three  legs."  See  Van  Oosterzee,  Dogmatics,  583-586;  Archer 
Butler,  Sermons,  1 :  314. 

A.  A.  Hodge,  Popular  Lectures,  235 — "For  'office,'  there  are  two  words  in  Latin: 
munus  =  position  ( of  Mediator ),  and  offlcia  =  functions  ( of  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King ). 
They  are  not  separate  offices,  as  are  those  of  President,  Chief-Justice,  and  Senator. 
Tliey  are  not  separate  functions,  capable  of  successive  and  isolated  performance.  They 
are  rather  like  the  several  functions  of  the  one  living  human  body —  lungs,  heart,  brain 
—  functionally  distinct,  jet  interdependent,  and  together  constituting  one  life.  So  the 
functions  of  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King  mutually  imply  one  another :  Christ  is  always  a 
prophetical  Priest,  and  a  priestly  Prophet ;  and  he  is  always  a  royal  Priest,  and  a 
priestly  King ;  and  together  they  accomplish  one  redemption,  to  which  all  are  equally 
essential.    Christ  is  both  fieo-iTTjs  and  TrapaicATjTos." 

I.    The  Prophetic  Office  of  Christ. 

1.     7'Ae  natwe  of  CJirisVs  prophetic  work. 

(a)  Here  we  must  avoid  the  narrow  interijretation  which  would  make 
the  prophet  a  mere  foreteller  of  future  events.  He  was  rather  an  inspired 
interpreter  or  revealer  of  the  divine  will,  a  medium  of  communication 
between  God  and  men  ( 'Kpo<pfiTT]g  =  not  foreteller,  but  forteller,  or  f orth- 
teller.  Cf.  Gen.  20  :  7, —  of  Abraham  ;  Ps.  105  :  15, — of  the  patriarchs  ; 
Mat.  11  :  9,— of  John  the  Baptist ;  1  Cor.  12  :  28,  Eph.  2  :  20,  and  3  :  5,— 
of  N.  T.  expotmders  of  Scripture). 

Gen.  20 :  7—"  restore  the  man's  wife ;  for  he  is  a  prophet"  —  spoken  of  Abraham  ;  Ps.  105 :  15 —  "Touch  not 
mine  anointed  ones,  And  do  my  prophets  no  harm  " —  spoken  of  the  patriarchs ;  Mat.  11 :  9  —  "  But  wherefore 
went  ye  out?  to  see  a  prophet?  Yea,  I  say  unto  yon,  and  much  more  than  a  prophet"  —spoken  of  .John  the 
Baptist,  from  whom  we  have  no  recorded  predictions,  and  whose  pointing  to  Jesus  as 
the  "lamb  of  God"  (John  1:29)  was  apparently  but  an  echo  of  Isaiah  53.  1  Cor.  12:  28  — "first  apostles, 
secondly  prophets";  Eph.  2:20 — "built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets"  ;  3  :  5  —  "revealed  unto  his 
holy  apostles  and  prophets  in  the  Spirit"  — all  these  latter  texts  speaking  of  New  Testament 
expounders  of  Scripture. 

Any  organ  of  divine  revelation,  or  medium  of  divine  communication,  is  a  prophet. 
"Hence,"  says  Philippi,  "the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings  are  called 
'■prophetcB  priores,'  or  'the  earlier  prophets.'     Bernard's  Rcspice,  Aspice,  Prospice 
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describes  the  work  of  the  prophet ;  for  the  prophet  mig-ht  see  and  might  disclose  things 
in  the  past,  things  in  the  present,  or  things  in  the  future.  Daniel  was  a  prophet,  in 
telling  Nebuchadnezzar  what  his  dream  had  been,  as  well  as  in  telling  its  interpretation 
(Dan.  2:28,36).  The  woman  of  Samaria  rightly  called  Christ  a  prophet,  when  he  told 
her  all  things  that  ever  she  did  ( John  4 :  29 )."  On  the  work  of  the  prophet,  see  Stanley, 
Jewish  Church,  1 :  491. 

(  6  )  The  prophet  commonly  united  three  methods  of  fulfilling  his  office, 
— those  of  teaching,  i^redicting,  and  miracle-working.  In  aU  these  respects, 
Jesus  Christ  did  the  work  of  a  prophet  (  Deut.  18  :  15  ;  cf.  Acts  3  :  22  ; 
Mat.  13  :57;  Luke  13  :  33 ;  John  6  :U).  He  taught  (Mat.  5-7),  he 
uttered  predictions  ( Mat.  24  and  25  ),  he  wrought  miracles  (  Mat.  8  and  9  ), 
•while  in  his  person,  his  life,  his  work,  and  his  death,  he  revealed  the  Father 
(Johns  :26;  14  :  9  ;  17  :  8  ). 

Dent.  18  :  15  —  "  Jeliovah  thy  God  will  raise  up  unto  thee  a  prophet,  from  the  midst  of  thee,  of  thy  brethren,  like  nnto 
me ;  unto  him  shall  ye  hearken  "  ;  cf.  Acts  3  :  22  —  where  this  prophecy  is  said  to  be  fulfilled  in  Christ. 
Jesus  calls  himself  a  prophet  in  Mat.  13  :  57  —"A  prophet  is  not  without  honor,  save  in  his  own  country,  and 
in  his  own  house"  ;  Luke  13  :  33 — " Neyertheless  I  must  go  on  my  way  to-day  and  to-morrow  and  the  day  following : 
for  it  cannot  be  that  a  prophet  perish  out  of  Jerusalem."  He  was  called  a  prophet :  John  6  :  14 — "When  there- 
fore the  people  saw  the  sign  which  he  did,  they  said.  This  is  of  a  truth  the  prophet  that  cometh  into  the  world."  John  8  : 
26 — "the  things  which  I  heard  from  him  [the  Father],  these  speak  I  unto  the  world  "  ;  14  :  9^"he  that  hath  seen 
me  hath  seen  the  Father  " ;  17  :  8  —  "the  words  which  thou  gayest  me  I  have  given  unto  them." 

Denovan  :  "  Christ  teaches  us  by  his  word,  his  Spirit,  his  example."  Christ's  miracles 
were  mainly  miracles  of  healing.  "  Only  sickness  is  contagious  with  us.  But  Christ 
was  an  example  of  perfect  health,  and  his  health  was  contagious.  By  its  overflow, 
he  healed  others.    Only  a  '  touch '  ( Mat.  9 :  21 )  was  necessary." 

Edwin  P.  Parker,  on  Horace  Bushnell :  "  The  two  fundamental  elements  of  prophecy 
are  insight  and  expression.  Christian  prophecy  implies  insight  or  discernmen  t  of  spirit- 
ual things  by  divine  illumination,  and  expression  of  them,  by  inspiration,  in  terms  of 
Christian  truth  or  in  the  tones  and  cadences  of  Christian  testimony.  We  may  define  it, 
then,  as  the  publication,  under  the  impulse  of  inspiration,  and  for  edification,  of  truths 
perceived  by  divine  illumination,  apprehended  by  faith,  and  assimilated  by  experience. 
...  It  requires  a  natural  basis  and  rational  preparation  in  the  human  mind,  a  suitable 
stock  of  natural  gifts  on  which  to  graft  the  spiritual  gift  for  support  and  nourishment. 
These  gifts  have  had  devout  culture.  They  have  been  crowned  by  illuminations  and 
inspirations.  Because  insight  gives  foresight,  the  prophet  will  be  a  seer  of  things  as 
they  are  unfolding  and  becoming ;  will  discern  far-signalings  and  intimations  of  Provi- 
dence ;  will  forerun  men  to  prepare  the  way  for  them,  and  them  for  the  way  of  God's 
coming  kingdom." 

2.     The  stages  of  Christ's  prophetic  work. 

These  are  foiu',  namely: 

(  a )  The  preparatory  work  of  the  Logos,  in  enlightening  mankind  before 
the  time  of  Christ's  advent  in  the  fle.sh.  —  All  preUmiuary  religious  knowl- 
edge, whether  withiu  or  without  the  bounds  of  the  chosen  people,  is  from 
Christ,  the  revealer  of  God. 

Christ's  prophetic  work  began  before  he  came  in  the  flesh.  John  1:9—"  There  was  the  true 
light,  even  the  light  which  lighteth  every  man,  coming  into  the  world  "  =  all  the  natural  light  of  con- 
science, science,  philosophy,  art,  civilization,  is  the  light  of  CIn-ist.  Tennyson:  "Our 
little  systems  have  their  day.  They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be ;  They  are  but  broken 
lights  of  thee.  And  thou,  O  Lord,  art  moi-e  than  they."    Heb.  12  :  25,  26— "See  that  ye  refuse  not 

him  that  speaketh whose  voice  then  [  at  Sinai  ]  shook  the  earth :  but  now  he  hath  promised,  saying,  Yet  ones 

more  will  I  make  to  tremble  not  the  earth  only,  but  also  the  heaven"  ;  Luke  11 :  49  —  "  Therefore  said  the  wisdom  of 
God,  I  will  send  nnto  them  prophets  and  apostles  "  ;  cf.  Mat.  23 :  34  —  "  behold,  I  send  unto  you  prophets,  and  wise 
men,  and  scribes :  some  of  them  shall  ye  kill  and  crucify  "  — which  shows  that  Jesus  was  referring  to 
his  own  teachings,  as  well  as  to  tho.se  of  the  earlier  propnets. 

(ft)  The  earthly  ministry  of  Christ  incarnate.  — In  his  earthly  ministry, 
Christ  showed  liimself  the  ijrophet  par  excellence.     While  he  submitted. 
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like  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  to  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  unlike 
them,  he  found  the  sources  of  all  knowledge  and  power  within  himself. 
The  word  of  God  did  not  come  to  him,  — he  was  himscJf  the  Word. 

Luke  6 :  19 "And  all  the  multitude  sought  to  touch  him  ;  for  power  came  forth  from  him,  and  healed  them  all"; 

John  2:11  —  "  This  beginning  of  his  signs  did  Jesus  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  and  manifested  ]i  is  (ihirn  "  ;  8  :  38,  58  —  "I 
speak  the  things  which  I  have  seen  with  my  Father  ....  Before  Abraham  was  bom,  I  am";  c/.  Jer.  2:1 —  "the 
word  of  Jehovah  came  tome":  John  1:1  —  "In  the  beginning  was  the  Word."  Mat.  26  :  53  —  "twelve  legions  of 
angels";  John  10  :  18  —  of  bis  life :  "  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it  again  " ;  34  — "Is 
it  not  written  in  your  law,  I  said,  Ye  are  gods?  If  he  called  them  gods,  unto  whom  the  word  of  God  came  ... 
say  ye  of  him,  whom  the  Father  sanctified  and  sent  into  the  world.  Thou  blasphemest,  because  I  said,  I  am  the  Son  ot 
God  ?  "  Marteusen,  Dogmatics,  295-301.  says  of  Josus'  teaching  that  "  its  source  was  not 
inspiration,  but  Incarnation."  Jesus  was  not  inspired,  —  he  was  the  Inspirer.  There- 
fore he  is  the  true  '*  Master  of  those  who  know."  His  disciples  act  in  his  name ;  he  acts 
in  his  own  name. 

(  e )  The  guidance  and  teaching  of  his  church  on  earth,  since  his  ascen- 
sion.—  Christ's  prophetic  activity  is  continued  through  the  preaching  of 
his  apostles  and  ministers,  and  by  the  enlightening  influences  of  his  Holy 
Spirit  (  John  16  :  12-14  ;  Acts  1:1).  The  apostles  unfolded  the  germs  of 
doctrine  put  into  their  hands  by  Christ.  The  church  is,  in  a  derivative 
sense,  a  projihetic  institution,  established  to  teach  the  world  by  its  preach- 
ing and  its  ordinances.  But  Christians  are  prophets,  only  as  being  pro- 
claimers  of  Clirist's  teaching  (Num.  11  :  29  ;  Joel  2  :  28). 

John  16 :  12-14  —  "  I  have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now.    lowbeit  when  he,  the 

Spirit  of  truth,  is  come,  he  shall  guide  you  into  all  the  truth He  shall  glorify  me:  for  he  shall  take  of  mine  and 

shall  declare  it  unto  you  "  ;  icts  1 : 1  —  "  The  former  treatise  I  made,  0  Theophilus,  concerning  all  that  Jesus  began  both 
to  do  and  to  teach  "  =  Christ's  prophetic  work  was  only  hcuun,  during-  his  earthly  ministry  ; 
it  is  continued  since  his  ascension.  The  inspiration  of  the  apostles,  the  illumination  of 
all  preachers  and  Christians  to  understand  and  to  unfold  the  meaning  of  the  word  they 
wrote,  the  conviction  of  sinners,  and  the  sanctiflcation  of  believers,—  all  these  arc  parts 
of  Christ's  prophetic  work,  performed  through  the  Holy  Spirit. 

By  virtue  of  their  union  with  Christ  and  participation  in  Christ's  Spirit,  all  Christians 
are  made  in  a  secondary  sense  prophets,  as  well  as  priests  and  kings.  Num.  11 :  29  —  "  Would 
that  all  Jehovah's  people  were  prophets,  that  Jehovah  would  put  his  Spirit  upon  them  "  ;  Joel  2  :  28  —  "I  will  pour  out 
my  spirit  upon  all  flesh  ;  and  your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy."  All  modern  prophecy  that  is 
true,  however,  is  but  the  republication  of  Christ's  message  — the  proclamation  and 
expounding  of  truth  already  revealedin  Scripture.  "All  so-called  new  prophecy,  from 
Montanus  to  Swedenborg,  proves  its  own  falsity  by  its  lack  of  attesting  miracles." 

A.  A.  Hodge,  Popular  Lectures,  243  — "  Every  human  prophet  presupposes  an  infinite 
eternal  divine  Prophet  from  whom  his  knowledge  is  received,  just  as  every  stream  pre- 
supposes a  fountain  .from  which  it  flows As  the  telescope  of  highest  power  takes 

into  its  field  the  narrowest  segment  of  the  sky,  so  Christ  the  prophet  sometimes  gives 
the  intensest  insight  into  the  glowing  centre  of  the  heavenly  world  to  those  whom  this 
world  regards  as  unlearned  and  foolish,  and  the  church  recognizes  as  only  babes  in 
Christ." 

( d  )  Christ's  final  revelation  of  the  Father  to  his  saints  in  glory  (  John 
16 :  25  ;  17  :  24,  26  ;  cf.  Is.  64  : 4  ;  1  Cor.  13  :  12).— Thus  Christ's  prophetic 
work  will  be  an  endless  one,  as  the  Father  whom  he  reveals  is  infinite. 

John  16  :  25  —  "  the  hour  cometh,  when  I  shall  no  more  speak  unto  you  in  dark  sayings,  but  shall  tell  yon  plainly  of 
the  Father  "  ;  17 :  24  —  "  I  desire  that  where  I  am,  they  also  may  be  with  me ;  that  they  may  behold  my  glory,  which 
thou  hast  given  me  " ;  26  —  "  I  made  known  unto  them  thy  name,  and  will  make  it  known."  The  revelation  of 
his  own  glory  will  be  the  revelation  of  the  Father,  in  the  Son.  Is.  64 : 4 —  "  For  from  of  old  men 
have  not  heard,  nor  perceived  by  the  ear,  neither  hath  the  eye  seen  a  God  besides  thee,  who  worketh  for  him  that  waiteth 
for  him  "  ;  1  Cor.  13 :  12  —  "  now  we  see  in  a  mirror,  darkly ;  but  then  face  to  face  :  now  I  know  in  part ;  but  then 
shall  I  know  fully  even  as  also  I  was  fully  known."  Rev.  21 :  23  — "  And  the  city  hath  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of 
the  moon,  to  shine  upon  it :  for  the  glory  of  God  did  lighten  it,  and  the  lamp  thereof  is  the  Lamb  "  —  not  light,  but 
lamp.    Light  is  something  generally  diffused ;  one  sees  by  it,  but  one  cannot  see  it. 
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Lamp  is  the  narrowing  down,  the  concentrating-,  the  focusing  of  light,  so  that  the  light 
becomes  deflnite  and  visible.  So  in  heaven  Christ  will  be  the  visible  God.  We  shall 
never  see  the  Father  separate  from  Christ.  No  man  or  angel  has  at  any  time  seen  God, 
"  whom  no  man  hath  seen,  nor  can  see."  "  The  only  begotten  Son  ....  he  hath  declared  him,"  and  he  wiU  for- 
ever declare  him  ( John  1 :  18 ;  1  Tim.  6 :  16 ). 

The  ministers  of  the  gospel  in  modern  times,  so  far  as  they  are  joined  to  Christ  and 
possessed  by  his  spirit,  have  a  right  to  call  themselves  prophets.  The  prophet  is  one—  1. 
sent  by  God  and  conscious  of  his  mission ;  2.  with  a  message  from  God  which  he  is 
under  compulsion  to  deliver ;  3.  a  message  grounded  in  the  truth  of  the  past,  setting  it 
in  new  lights  for  the  present,  and  making  new  applications  of  it  for  the  future.  The 
word  of  the  Lord  must  come  to  him ;  it  must  be  his  gospel;  there  must  be  things  new 
as  weU  as  old.  All  mathematics  are  in  the  simplest  axiom  ;  but  it  needs  divine  illumi- 
nation to  discover  them.  All  truth  was  in  Jesus'  words,  nay,  in  the  first  prophecy 
uttered  after  the  Fall,  but  only  the  apostles  brought  it  out.  The  prophet's  message 
must  be  4.  a  message  for  the  place  and  time  —  primarily  for  contemporaries  and  present 
needs ;  5.  a  message  of  eternal  significance  and  worldwide  influence.  As  the  prophet's 
word  was  for  the  whole  world,  so  our  word  may  be  for  other  worlds,  that  "unto  the  princi- 
palities and  the  powers  in  the  heavenly  places  might  be  made  known  through  the  church  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God" 
(Eph.  3 :  10 ).  It  must  be  also  6.  a  message  of  the  kingdom  and  triumph  of  Christ,  which 
puts  o\-er  against  the  distractions  and  calamities  of  the  present  time  the  glowing  ideal 
and  the  perfect  consummation  to  which  God  is  leading  his  people :  "Blessed  be  the  glory  ol 
JehoTah  from  his  place  "  ;  "  Jehovah  is  in  his  holy  temple :  let  all  the  earth  keep  silence  before  him  "  ( Ez.  3  :  12  ;  Hab. 
2  :  20 ).  On  the  whole  subject  of  Christ's  prophetic  office,  see  Philippi,  Glaubenslehre, 
IV,  2  :  24-27 ;  Bruce,  Humiliation  of  Christ,  320-330;  Shedd,  Dogm.  Theol.,  2 :  366-370. 

n.    The  PRiESTiiX  Office  of  Cheist. 

The  priest  was  a  person  divinely  appointed  to  transact  witli  God  on 
man's  behalf.  He  fulfilled  his  office,  first  by  off'ering  sacrifice,  and  secondly 
by  making  intercession.     In  both  these  respects  Christ  is  priest. 

Hebrews  7 :  24-28  —  "he,  because  he  abideth  forever,  hath  Hs  priesthood  unchangeable.  Wherefore  also  he  is  able  to 
save  to  the  uttermost  them  that  draw  near  unto  God  through  him,  seeing  he  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  them. 
For  such  a  high  priest  became  us,  holy,  guileless,  undefiled,  separated  from  sinners,  and  made  higher  than  the  heavens  ; 
who  needeth  not  daily,  like  those  high  priests,  to  offer  up  sacrifices,  first  for  his  own  sins,  and  then  for  the  sins  of  the 
people :  for  this  he  did  once  for  all,  when  he  offered  up  himself.  For  the  law  appointeth  men  high  priests,  having 
infirmity ;  but  the  word  of  the  oath,  which  was  after  the  law,  appointeth  a  Son,  perfected  for  evermore."  The  whole 
race  was  shut  out  from  God  by  its  sin.  But  God  chose  the  Israelites  as  a  priestly 
nation,  Levi  as  a  priestly  tribe,  Aaron  as  a  priestly  family,  the  high  priest  out  of  this 
family  as  type  of  the  great  high  priest,  Jesus  Christ.  J.  S.  Caudlish,  in  Bib.  World, 
Feb.  1897 :  87-97,  cites  the  f  (allowing  facts  with  regard  to  our  Lord's  sufferings  as  proofs 
of  the  doctrine  of  atonement :  1.  Christ  gave  up  his  life  by  a  perfectly  free  act;  2.  out 
of  regard  to  God  his  Father  and  obedience  to  his  will ;  3.  the  bitterest  element  of  his 
suffering  was  that  he  endured  it  at  the  hand  of  God ;  4.  this  divine  appointment  and 
infliction  of  suffering  is  inexplicable,  except  as  Christ  endui'ed  the  divine  judgment 
against  the  sin  of  the  race. 

1.     Chris f 8  Sacrificial  Work,  or  the  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement. 

The  Scriptures  teach  that  Christ  obeyed  and  sufi'ered  in  our  stead,  to 
satisfy  an  immanent  demand  of  the  divine  holiness,  and  thus  remove  an 
obstacle  in  the  divine  mind  to  the  pardon  and  restoration  of  the  guilty. 
This  statement  may  be  expanded  and  explained  in  a  preliminary  way  as 
follows :  — 

(a)  The  fundamental  attribute  of  God  is  holiness,  and  holiness  is  not 
self-communicating  love,  but  self-affirming  righteousness.  Holiness  limits 
and  conditions  love,  for  love  can  will  happiness  only  as  hapijiness  results 
from  or  consists  with  righteousness,  that  is,  with  conformity  to  God. 

We  have  shown  in  our  discussion  of  the  divine  attributes  (vol.  1,  pages  268-275)  that 
holiness  is  neither  self-love  nor  love,  but  self-afflrming  purity  and  right.  Those  who 
maintain  that  love  is  self -affirming  as  well  as  self-communicating,  and  therefore  that 
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holiness  is  God's  love  for  himself,  must  still  admit  that  this  self-affirming  love  which  is 
holiness  conditions  and  furnishes  the  standard  for  the  self-communiuatlng  love  which 
is  benevolence.  But  we  hold  that  holiness  is  not  identical  with,  nor  a  manifestation 
of,  love.  Since  self-maintenance  must  precede  self-impartation  ;  and  since  benevolence 
finds  its  object,  motive,  standard,  and  limit  in  righteousness,  holiness,  the  self-afliriuing 
attribute,  can  in  no  way  be  resolved  into  love,  the  self-communicating.  God  must 
first  maintain  his  own  being  before  he  can  give  to  another;  and  this  self-maintenance 
must  have  its  reason  and  motive  in  the  worth  of  that  which  is  maintained.  Holiness 
cannot  be  love,  because  love  is  irrational  and  capricious  except  as  it  has  a  standard  by 
which  it  is  regulated,  and  this  standax'd  cannot  be  itself  love,  but  must  be  holiness.  To 
make  holiness  a  form  of  love  is  really  to  deny  its  existence,  and  with  this  to  deny  that 
any  atonement  is  necessary  for  man's  salvation. 

(  b )  The  universe  is  a  reflection  of  God,  and  Clirist  tlie  Logos  is  its  life. 
God  has  cons'titiited  the  universe,  and  humanity  as  a  part  of  it,  so  as  to 
express  his  hoHness,  positively  by  connecting  happiness  -wdth  righteous- 
ness, negatively  by  attaching  unhappiness  or  suffering  to  sin. 

We  have  seen,  in  vol.  I,  pages  109,  309-311, 335-338,  that  since  Christ  is  the  Logos,  the 
immanent  God,  God  revealed  in  nature,  in  humanity,  and  in  redemption,  the  universe 
must  be  recognized  as  created,  upheld  and  governed  by  the  same  Being  who  in  the 
course  of  history  was  manifest  in  human  form  and  who  made  atonement  for  human 
sin  by  his  death  on  Calvary.  As  all  God's  creative  activity  has  been  exercised  through 
Christ  (  vol.  I,  page  310 ),  so  it  is  Christ  in  whom  all  things  consist  or  are  held  together 
( vol.  I,  page  311 ).  Providence,  as  well  as  preservation,  is  his  work.  He  makes  the 
universe  to  reflect  God,  and  especially  God's  ethical  nature.  That  pain  or  loss  univer- 
sally and  inevitably  follow  sin  is  the  proof  that  God  is  unalterably  opposed  to  moral 
evil ;  and  the  demands  and  reproaches  of  conscience  witness  that  holiness  is  the  funda- 
mental attribute  of  God's  being. 

( c  )  Christ  the  Logos,  as  the  Eevealer  of  God  in  the  universe  and  in 
humanity,  must  condemn  sin  by  visiting  tiiDon  it  the  suffering  which  is  its 
penalty  ;  whUe  at  the  same  time,  as  the  Life  of  humanity,  he  must  endure 
the  reaction  of  God's  holiness  against  sin  which  constitutes  that  penalty. 

Here  is  a  double  work  of  Christ  which  Paul  distinctly  declares  in  Rom.  8 :  3  —  "  For  what 
the  law  coald  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh,  God,  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh  and 
for  sin,  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh."  The  meaning  is  that  God  did  through  Christ  what  the  law 
could  not  do,  namely,  accomplish  deliverance  for  humanity ;  and  did  this  by  sending 
his  son  in  a  nature  which  in  us  is  identified  with  sin.  In  connection  with  sin  ( wepl  aixap- 
n'as  ),  and  as  an  offering  for  sin,  God  condemned  sin,  by  condemning  Christ.  Exposi- 
tor's Greek  Testament,  in  loco  :  "  When  the  question  is  asked.  In  what  sense  did  God 
send  his  Son  '  in  connection  with  sin',  there  is  only  one  answer  possible.  He  sent  him 
to  expiate  sin  by  his  sacrificial  death.  This  is  the  centi-e  and  foundation  of  Paul's  gos- 
pel ;  see  Rom.  3 :  25  sr/."  But  whatever  God  did  in  condemning  sin  he  did  through  Christ ; 
"  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself"  ( 2  Cor.  5 :  19 ) ;  Christ  was  the  condemnor,  as  well 
as  the  condemned;  conscience  in  us,  which  unites  the  accuser  and  the  accused,  shows 
us  how  Christ  could  be  both  the  Judge  and  the  Sin-bearer. 

{d)  Our  jiersonality  is  not  self-contained.  We  live,  move,  and  have  our 
being  naturally  in  Christ  the  Logos.  Our  reason,  affection,  conscience, 
and  -will  are  complete  only  in  him.  He  is  generic  humanity,  of  which  we 
are  the  offshoots.  When  his  righteoiisness  condemns  sin,  and  his  love  vol- 
untarily endures  the  suffering  which  is  sin's  penalty,  humanity  ratifies  the 
judgment  of  God,  makes  fuU  propitiation  for  sin,  and  satisfies  the  demands 
of  hoUness. 

My  personal  existence  is  grounded  in  God.  I  cannot  perceive  the  world  outside  of 
me  nor  recognize  the  existence  of  my  fellow  men,  except  as  he  bridges  the  gulf  between 
me  and  the  universe.  Complete  self-consciousness  would  be  impossible  if  we  did  not 
partake  of  the  universal  Reason.  The  smallest  child  makes  assumptions  and  uses  pro- 
cesses of  logic  which  are  all  instinctive,  but  which  indicate  the  working  in  him  of  an 
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absolute  and  infinite  Intellig-ence.  True  love  is  possible  only  as  God's  love  flows  into 
us  and  takes  possession  of  us ;  so  that  the  poet  can  truly  say :  "  Our  loves  in  higher 
love  endure."  No  human  will  is  truly  free,  unless  God  emancipates  it ;  only  he  whom 
the  Son  of  God  makes  free  is  free  indeed  ;  "work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling ;  for 
it  is  God  who  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  work  "  (  Phil.  2  :  12, 13 ).  Our  moral  nature,  even  more 
than  our  intellectual  nature,  witnesses  that  we  are  not  sufficient  to  ourselves,  but  are 
complete  only  in  him  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being  (Col.  2:10;  Acts  17: 28). 
No  man  can  make  a  conscience  for  himself.  There  is  a  common  conscience,  over  and 
above  the  finite  and  individual  conscience.  That  common  conscience  is  one  in  all  moral 
beings.  John  Watson  :  "  There  is  no  consciousness  of  self  apart  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  other  selves  and  things,  and  no  consciousness  of  the  world  apart  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  single  Reality  presupposed  in  both."  This  single  Reality  is  Jesus 
Christ,  the  manifested  God,  the  Light  that  lighteth  every  man,  and  the  Life  of  all  that 
lives  (John  1 :  4,  9 ).  He  can  represent  humanity  before  God,  because  his  immanent  Deity 
constitutes  the  very  essence  of  humanity. 

(  e )  WMle  Christ's  love  explains  his  ■willingness  to  endure  suflfering  for 
us,  only  his  holiness  furnishes  the  reason  for  that  constitution  of  the  uni- 
verse and  of  human  nature  which  makes  this  suffering  necessary.  As 
resiaects  us,  his  suiferings  are  substitutionary,  since  his  divinity  and  his 
sinlessness  enable  him  to  do  for  us  what  we  could  never  do  for  ourselves. 
Yet  this  sub.stitution  is  also  a  sharing  —  not  the  work  of  one  external  to  us, 
but  of  one  who  is  the  life  of  humanity,  the  soul  of  our  soul  and  the  life  of 
our  life,  and  so  responsible  with  us  for  the  sins  of  the  race. 

Most  of  the  recent  treatises  on  the  Atonement  have  been  descriptions  of  the  effects 
of  the  Atonement  upon  life  and  character,  but  have  thrown  no  light  upon  the  Atone- 
ment itself,  if  indeed  they  have  not  denied  its  existence.  We  must  not  emphasize  the 
effects  by  ignoring  the  cause.  Scripture  declares  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  Atonement 
to  be  that  God  "  might  himself  be  just "  (Rom.  3:26);  and  no  theory  of  the  atonement  will  meet 
the  demands  of  reason  or  conscience  that  does  not  ground  its  necessity  in  God's  right- 
eousness, rather  than  in  his  love.  We  acknowledge  that  our  conceptions  of  atonement 
have  suffered  some  change.  To  our  fathers  the  atonement  was  a  mere  historical  fact, 
a  sacrifice  offered  in  a  few  brief  hours  upon  the  Cross.  It  was  a  literal  substitution  of 
Christ's  suffering  for  ours,  the  payment  of  our  debt  by  another,  and  upon  the  ground 
of  that  payment  we  are  permitted  to  go  free.  Those  sufferings  were  soon  over,  and 
the  hymn,  "  Love's  Redeeming  Work  is  Done,"  expressed  the  believer's  joy  in  a  finished 
redemption.  And  all  this  is  true.  But  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  truth.  The  atonement, 
like  every  other  doctrine  of  Christianity,  is  a  fact  of  life ;  and  such  facts  of  life  cannot 
be  crowded  into  our  definitions,  because  they  are  greater  than  any  definitions  that  we 
can  frame.  We  must  add  to  the  idea  of  substitution  the  idea  of  sharing.  Christ's  doing 
and  suffering  is  not  that  of  one  external  and  foreign  to  us.  He  is  bone  of  our  bone, 
and  flesh  of  our  flesh ;  the  bearer  of  our  humanity ;  yes,  the  very  Ufe  of  the  race. 

(/)  The  historical  work  of  the  incarnate  Christ  is  not  itself  the  atone- 
ment,—  it  is  rather  the  revelation  of  the  atonement.  The  suffering  of  the 
incarnate  Christ  is  the  manifestation  in  space  and  time  of  the  eternal  suf- 
fering of  God  on  account  of  human  sin.  Yet  without  the  historical 
work  which  was  finished  on  Calvary,  the  age-long  suflfering  of  God  could 
never  have  been  made  comprehensible  to  men. 

The  life  that  Christ  lived  in  Palestine  and  the  death  that  he  endured  on  Calvary  were 
the  revelation  of  a  union  with  mankind  which  antedated  the  Fall.  Being  thus  joined 
to  us  from  the  beginning,  he  has  suffered  in  all  human  sin  ;  "  in  all  our  afliction  he  has  been 
afflicted  "  ( Is.  63  :  9 ) ;  so  that  the  Psalmist  can  say  :  "Blessed  be  the  Lord,  who  daDy  beareth  our  burden, 
even  the  (lod  who  is  our  salvation  "  ( Ps.  68  :  19 ).  The  historical  sacrifice  was  a  burning-glass  which 
focused  the  diffused  rays  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness  and  made  them  effective  in  the 
melting  of  human  hearts.  The  sufferings  of  Christ  take  deepest  hold  upon  us  only 
when  we  see  in  them  the  two  contrasted  but  complementary  truths:  that  holiness 
must  make  penalty  to  follow  sin,  and  that  love  must  share  that  penalty  with  the  trans- 
gressor.   The  Cross  was  the  concrete  exhibition  of  the  holiness  that  required,  and  of 
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the  love  that  provided,  man's  redemption.  Those  six  hours  of  pain  could  never  have 
procured  our  salvation  if  tiiey  had  not  been  a  revelation  of  eternal  facts  in  the  being 
of  God.  The  heart  of  God  and  the  meaning  of  all  previous  history  were  then  unveiled. 
The  whole  evolution  of  humanity  was  tiiere  depicted  in  its  essential  elements,  on  the 
one  hand  the  sin  and  condemnation  of  the  race,  on  the  other  hand  the  grace  and  suffer- 
ing of  him  who  was  its  life  and  salvation.  As  he  who  hung  upon  the  cross  was  God, 
manifest  in  the  flesh,  so  the  suffering  of  the  cross  was  God's  suffering  for  sin,  manifest 
in  the  flesh.  The  imputation  of  our  sins  to  him  is  the  result  of  his  natural  union  with 
us.  He  has  been  our  substitute  from  the  beginning.  We  cannot  quarrel  with  the  doc- 
trine of  substitution  when  we  see  that  this  substitution  is  but  the  sharing  of  our  griefs 
and  sorrows  by  him  whose  very  life  pulsates  in  our  veins.  See  A.  H.  Strong,  Christ  in 
Creation,  78  -80,  177-180. 

(g)  The  historical  sacrifice  of  our  Lord  is  not  only  the  final  revelation 
of  the  heart  of  God,  bnt  also  the  manifestation  of  the  law  of  universal  life 
—  the  law  that  sin  brings  suffering  to  all  connected  with  it,  and  that  we 
can  overcome  sin  in  otirselves  and  in  the  world  only  by  entering  into  the 
fellowship  of  Christ's  sufferings  and  Christ's  victory,  or,  in  other  words, 
only  by  union  with  him  through  faith. 

We  too  are  subject  to  the  same  law  of  life.  We  who  enter  into  fellowship  with  our 
Lord  "fill  up  ...  .  that  which  is  lacking  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ  ....  for  his  body's  sake,  which  is  the  church" 
( Col.  1 :  24 ).  The  Christian  Church  can  reign  with  Christ  only  as  it  partakes  in  his  suffer- 
ing. The  atonement  becomes  a  model  and  stimulus  to  self-sacritice,  and  a  test  of 
Christian  character.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  subjective  effect  of  Christ's  sacrifice 
may  absorb  the  attention,  to  the  exclusion  of  its  ground  and  cause.  The  moral  influ- 
ence of  the  atonement  has  taken  deep  hold  upon  our  minds,  and  we  are  in  danger  of 
forgetting  that  it  is  the  holiness  of  God,  and  not  the  salvation  of  men,  that  primarily 
requires  it.  When  sharing  excludes  substitution ;  when  reconciliation  of  man  to  God 
excludes  reconciliation  of  God  to  man  ;  when  the  only  peace  secured  is  peace  in  the 
sinner's  heart  and  no  thought  is  given  to  that  peace  with  God  which  it  is  the  first 
object  of  the  atonement  to  secure;  then  the  whole  evangelical  system  is  weakened, 
God's  righteousness  is  ignored,  and  man  is  practically  put  in  place  of  God.  We  must 
not  go  back  to  the  old  mechanical  and  arbitrary  conceptions  of  the  atonement, —  we 
must  go  forward  to  a  more  vital  apprehension  of  the  relation  of  the  race  to  Christ.  A 
larger  knowledge  of  Christ,  the  life  of  humanity,  will  enable  us  to  hold  fast  the  objec- 
tive nature  of  the  atonement,  and  its  necessity  as  grounded  in  the  holiness  of  God; 
while  at  the  same  time  we  appropriate  all  that  is  good  in  the  modern  view  of  the  atone- 
ment, as  the  final  demonstration  of  God's  constraining  love  which  moves  men  to  repent- 
ance and  submission.  See  A.  H.  Strong,  Cleveland  Address,  1904  :  16-18 ;  Dinsmore,  The 
Atonement  in  Literature  and  in  Life,  313-250. 

A.     Scri^jture  Methods  of  Representing  the  Atonement. 
We  may  classify  the  Scripture  reijresentations  according  as  they  conform 
to  moral,  commercial,  legal  or  sacrificial  analogies. 

(  a  )    MoEAii.  —  The  atonement  is  described  as 

A  provision  originating  in  God's  love,  and  manifesting  this  love  to  the 
universe ;  but  also  as  an  example  of  disinter<st(d  love,  to  seciu-e  our 
deliverance  from  selfishness.  —  In  these  latter  passages,  Christ's  death  is 
referred  to  as  a  source  of  moral  stimulus  to  men. 

A.  provision :  John  3  :16 — "For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son";  Rom.  5:8  —  "God 
commendeth  his  own  love  toward  us,  in  that,  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us"  ;  1  John  4:9  —  "Herein 
was  the  love  of  God  manifested  in  us,  that  God  hath  sent  his  only  begotten  Son  into  the  world  that  we  might  live 
through  him  "  ;  Heb.  2:9  —  "  Jesus,  because  of  the  suffering  of  death  crowned  with  glory  and  honor,  that  by  the  grace 
of  God  he  should  tasto  of  death  for  every  man  "  —  redemption  originated  in  the  love  of  the  Father, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Son.—  An  cxamiilc:  Luke  9  :  22-24  —  "The  Son  of  man  must  suffer  .  .  .  and 
be  killed.  ...  If  any  man  would  come  after  me,  let  him  ....  take  up  his  cross  daily,  and  follow  me  ...  .  whoso- 
ever shall  lose  his  life  for  my  sake,  the  same  shall  save  it"  ;  2  Cor.  5  :  15 —  "he  died  for  all,  that  they  that  live  should  no 
longer  live  unto  themselves "  ;  Gal.  1 :4  —  "gave  himself  for  our  sins,  that  he  might  deliver  us  out  of  this  present 
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evil  world  "  ;  Eph.  5  :  25-27  —  "  Christ  also  loved  the  chtirch,  and  gave  himself  up  for  it ;  that  he  might  sanctify  it  "  ; 
CoL  1  :  22  —  "reconciled  in  the  body  of  his  flesh  through  death,  to  present  you  holy";  Titus  2  :  14  —  "gave  himself  for 
us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify"  ;  1  Pet.  2  :  21-24  —  "Christ  also  suffered  for  you,  leaving  you 
an  example,  that  ye  should  follow  his  steps :  who  did  no  sin  .  .  .  .  who  his  own  self  bare  our  sins  in  his  body  upon  the 
tree,  that  we,  having  died  unto  sins,  might  live  unto  righteousness."  Ma.soii,  Faith,  of  the  Gospel,  181  — 
"A  pious  cottager,  on  heariug  the  text,  'God  so  loved  the  world,'  exclaimed  :  'Ah,  that  was 
love  !  I  could  have  given  myself,  but  I  could  never  have  given  my  son.'  "  There  was 
a  wounding  of  the  Father  through  the  heart  of  the  Son  :  "they  shall  look  unto  me  whom  they 
have  pierced ;  and  they  shall  monm  for  him,aa  one  moumeth  for  his  only  son  "  ( Zech.  12  :  10 ). 

(  6  )     CoHMEKCiAii.  —  The  atonement  is  described  as 

A  ransom,  paid  to  free  us  from  the  bondage  of  sin  (  note  in  these  pas- 
sages the  use  of  avTi,  the  preposition  of  price,  bargain,  exchange). — In 
these  passages,  Chiist's  death  is  represented  as  the  price  of  our  deliverance 
from  sin  and  death. 

Mat.  20  :  28,  and  Mark  10  :  45  —  "to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many  " —  kvTpov  avTi  noWCiv.  1  Tim.  2:6  — 
"  who  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all "  —  ayTi\vTpov.  'AvtC  ("for,"  in  the  sense  of  "  instead  of  ")  is 
never  confounded  with  v-nep  ("for,"  in  the  sense  of  "in  behalf  of,"  "for  the  benefit  of"). 
'AvtC  is  the  preposition  of  price,  bargain,  exchange  ;  and  this  signification  is  traceable  in 
every  passage  where  it  occurs  in  the  N.  T.  See  Mat.  2  :  22  —  "  Archelaus  was  reigning  over  Judea  in 
the  room  of  [  ai'Ti  ]  his  fether  Herod  "  ;  Luke  11 :  11  —  "shall  his  son  ask  ....  a  flsh,  and  he  for  [  avri  ]  a  fish  give 
Mm  a  serpent  ?  "  Heb.  12  : 2  —  "Jesus  the  author  and  perfecter  of  our  faith,  who  for  [  avri  =  as  the  price  of  ] 
the  joy  that  was  set  before  him  endured  the  cross "  ;  16  —  " Esau,  who  for  [am'  =  in  exchange  for  ]  one  mess 
of  meat  sold  his  own  birthright."  See  also  Mat.  16  :  26  — "  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  (  avTa.\\ayfia  )  his 
life"  =how  shall  lie  buy  it  back,  when  once  he  has  lost  it?  'A^TtAurpo;' =  substitutionary 
ransom.  The  connection  in  1  Tim.  2 : 6  requires  that  inrep  should  mean  "  instead  of."  We 
should  interpret  this  vTTep  by  the  auTi  in  Mat.  20  :  28.  "Something  befell  Christ,  and  by 
reason  of  that,  the  same  thing  need  not  befall  sinners  "  (  E.  Y.  Mullins). 

Mej'er,  on  Mat.  20  :  28 —  "to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many  " — "The  iivxv  is  conceived  of  as  Au'rpoi', 
a  ransom,  for,  through  the  shedding  of  the  blood,  it  becomes  the  Tt/ii^  ( price )  of  redemp- 
tion." See  also  1  Cor.  6  :  20 ;  7  :  23  —  "ye  were  bought  with  a  price  "  ;  and  2  Pet.  2:1  —  "denying  even  th« 
Master  that  bought  them."  The  word  "  redemption,"  indeed,  means  simply  "  repurchase,"  or 
"  the  state  of  being  repurchased  "—i.  e.,  delivered  by  the  payment  of  a  price.  Rev.  5:9  — 
"  thou  wast  slain,  and  didst  purchase  unto  God  with  thy  blood  men  of  every  tribe."  "Winer,  N.  T.  Grammar, 
258 — "  In  Greek,  ai'Tt  is  the  preposition  of  price."  Buttmann,  N.  T.  Grammar,  321  — 
"  In  the  signification  of  the  preposition  clptC  (instead  of,  for),  no  deviation  occurs  from 
oi'dinary  usage."  See  Grimm's  Wilke,  Lexicon  Gr^co-Lat. :  "  avrC,  in  vicem,  anstatt "  ; 
Thayer,  Lexicon  N.  T.  —  "  avTi,  of  that  for  which  anything  is  given,  received,  endured ; 
....  of  the  price  of  sale  (or  purchase)  Mat. 20:28 ';  also  Cremer,  N.  T.  Lex.,  on 

avrdWay/xa, 

Pfleiderer,  in  New  World,  Sept.  1899,  doubts  whether  Jesus  ever  really  uttered  the 
words  "give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many  '  (  Mat.  20  :  28  ).  He  regards  them  as  essentially  Pauline, 
and  the  result  of  later  dogmatic  reflection  on  the  death  of  Jesus  as  a  means  of 
redemption.  So  I'aine,  Evolution  of  Trinitarianism,  377-381.  But  these  words  occur 
not  in  Luke,  the  Pauline  gospel,  but  in  Matthew,  which  is  much  earlier.  They  repre- 
sent at  any  rate  the  apostolic  conception  of  Jesus'  teaching,  a  conception  which  Jesus 
himself  promised  should  be  formed  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  should 
bring  all  things  to  the  remembrance  of  his  apostles  and  should  guide  them  into  all  the 
truth  (John  14  :  26 ;  16  :  13 ).  As  will  be  seen  below,  Pfleiderer  declares  the  Pauline  doctrine 
to  be  that  of  substitutionary  suffering. 

(  c  )    Legal.  —  The  atonement  is  described  as 

An  act  of  obedience  to  the  law  which  sinners  had  violated  ;  a  penalty, 
borne  in  order  to  rescue  the  guilty  ;  and  an  exhibition  of  God's  righteous- 
ness, necessary  to  the  vindication  of  his  procedure  in  the  pardon  and  resto- 
ration of  sinners. — In  these  passages  the  death  of  Christ  is  represented 
as  demanded  by  God's  law  and  government. 

Ohcdience :  Gal.  4  :  4,  5  —  "bom  of  a  woman,  bom  under  the  law,  that  he  might  redeem  them  that  were  under 
the  law  "  ;  Mat.  3  :  15  —  "  thus  it  becometh  us  to  fulfil  all  righteousness  "  —  Christ's  baptism  prefigured 
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his  death,  aud  was  a  consecration  to  death ;  c/.  Mark  10  :  38  —  "  Are  ye  able  to  drink  the  cnp  that  I 
drink  ?  or  to  bo  baptized  with  the  baptism  that  I  am  baptized  with  ? "  Luke  12  :  50  —  "I  have  a  baptism  to  bo  bap- 
tized with ;  and  how  am  I  straitened  till  it  bo  accomplished !  "  Mat.  26  :  39  — "  My  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  lot  this  cup 
pass  away  from  me :  nevortbeless,  not  as  1  will,  but  as  thou  wilt "  ;  5  :  17  —  "Think  not  that  I  came  to  destroy  the  law 
or  the  prophets :  I  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil "  ;  Phil.  2:8  —  "  becoming  obedient  even  unto  death  "  ;  Rom.  5  :  19 
—  "  through  the  obedience  of  the  one  shall  the  many  be  made  righteous  " ;  10:4  —  "  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  unto 
righteousness  to  every  one  that  believeth." — Penalty:  Rom.  4  :  25 — "who was  delivered  up  for  our  trespasses, 
and  was  raised  for  our  justification  "  ;  8:3  —  "  God,  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  Ukeness  of  sinful  flesh  and  for  sin,  con- 
demned sin  in  the  flesh  "  ;  2  Cor.  5  :  21  —  "  Him  who  knew  no  sin  ho  made  to  be  sin  on  our  behalf"  —  liere  "sin  "= 
a  siuucr,  an  accur.sed  one  (  Meyer  ) ;  Gal.  1:4  —  "  gave  hims5lf  for  our  sins  "  ;  3 :  13  —  "  Christ  redeemed 
us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  having  become  a  curse  for  us  ;  for  it  is  written,  Cursed  is  every  one  that  hangeth  on  a 
tree "  ;  cf,  Deut.  21 :  23  —  "  he  that  is  hanged  is  accursed  of  God."  Heb.  9 :  28  —  "Christ  also,  having  been  once  offored 
to  bear  the  sins  of  many  "  ;  if.  Lev.  5  :  17 — "if  any  one  sin  ...  .  yet  is  he  guilty,  and  shall  bear  his  iniquity  "  ;  Num. 
14  :  34  — "  for  every  day  a  year,  shall  ye  bear  your  iniquities,  even  forty  years  "  ;  Lam.  5:7  —  "  Our  fathers  sinned 
and  are  not;  And  we  have  borne  their  iniquities."  —  E.rMhition :  Rom.  3  :  25,  26 — "whom  God  set  forth  to 
be  a  propitiation,  through  faith,  in  his  blood,  to  show  his  righteousness  because  of  the  passing  over  of  the  sins  done  afore- 
time, in  the  forbearance  of  God  "  ;  cf.  Heb.  9  :  15 —  "a  death  having  taken  place  for  the  redemption  of  the  transgres- 
sions that  were  under  the  first  covenant." 

On  these  passag-es,  see  an  excellent  section  in  Pfleiderer,  Die  Ritschl'sche  Theologie, 
38-53.  Pfleiderer  severely  criticizes  Ritschl's  evasion  of  their  natural  force  and  declares 
Paul's  teaching  to  be  that  Christ  has  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law  by  suffer- 
ing as  a  substitute  the  death  threatened  by  the  law  against  sinnei's.  So  Orelli  Cone, 
Paul,  261.  On  the  other  hand,  L.  L,  Paine,  Evolution  of  Trinitarianism,  288-307,  chapter 
on  the  New  Christian  Atonement,  holds  that  Christ  taught  only  reconciliation  on  con- 
dition of  repentance.  Paul  added  the  idea  of  mediation  drawn  from  the  Platonic  dual- 
ism of  Philo.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  made  Christ  a  sacrificial  victim  to  propitiate 
God,  so  that  the  reconciliation  became  Godward  instead  of  manward.  But  Professor 
Paiue's  view  that  Paul  taught  an  Arian  Mediatorship  is  incorrect.  "  God  was  in  Christ "  ( 2 
Cor.  5  :  19  )  and  God  "  manifested  in  the  flesh  "  ( 1  Tim.  3 :  16 )  are  the  keynote  of  Paul's  teaching, 
and  this  is  identical  with  John's  doctrine  of  the  Logos :  "the  Word  was  God,"  and  "  the  Word 
became  flesh  "  ( John  1 :  1,  14  ), 

The  Outlook,  December  15, 1900,  in  criticizing  Prof.  Paine,  states  three  postulates  of 
the  New  Trinitarianism  as :  1.  The  essential  kinship  of  God  and  man,—  in  man  there  is 
an  essential  divineness,  in  God  there  is  an  essential  humanness.  3.  The  divine  imma- 
nence,—this  universal  presence  gives  nature  its  physical  unity,  and  humanity  its  moral 
unity.  This  is  not  pantheism,  any  more  than  the  presence  of  man's  spirit  in  all  he 
thinks  and  does  proves  that  man's  spirit  is  only  the  sum  of  his  experiences.  3.  God 
transcends  all  phenomena,—  though  in  all,  he  is  greater  than  all.  He  entered  perfectly 
into  one  man,  and  through  this  indwelhng  in  one  man  he  is  gradually  entering  into  aU 
men  and  filling  all  men  with  his  fulness,  so  that  Christ  will  be  the  first-born  among 
many  brethren.  The  defects  of  this  view,  which  contains  many  elements  of  truth, 
are :  1.  That  it  regards  Christ  as  the  product  instead  of  the  Producer,  the  divinely 
formed  man  instead  of  the  humanly  acting  God,  the  head  man  among  men  instead  of 
the  Creator  and  Life  of  humanity ;  2.  That  it  therefore  renders  impossible  any  divine 
bearing  of  the  sins  of  all  men  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  substitutes  for  it  such  a  histrionic 
exhibition  of  God's  feeling  and  such  a  beauty  of  example  as  are  possible  within  the 
limits  of  human  nature, —in  other  woi'ds,  there  is  no  real  Deity  of  Christ  and  no 
objective  atonement. 

{d)     SACBiFiciAii.  —  Tlie  atonement  is  described  as 

A  work  of  2^riestly  mediation,  which  reconciles  God  to  men,  —  notice 
here  that  the  term  '  reconciliation '  has  its  usual  sense  of  removing  enmity, 
not  from  the  offending,  but  from  the  offended  party  ;  —  a  sin-offcrhig,  pre- 
sented on  behalf  of  transgressors  ;  — -  a  propitiation,  which  satisfies  the 
demands  of  violated  holiness;  —  and  a  substitution,  of  Christ's  obedience 
and  sufferings  for  ours.  —  These  passages,  taken  together,  show  that 
Christ's  death  is  demanded  by  God's  attribute  of  justice,  or  holiness,  if  sin- 
ners are  to  be  saved. 

Priestly  mediation:  Heb.  9  :  11  :  12 — "Christ  having  come  a  high  priest nor  yet  through  the  blood 

of  goats  and  calves,  but  through  his  own  blood,  entered  in  once  for  all  into  the  holy  place,  having  obtained  eternal  redemp- 
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tion  "  ;  Rom.  5  :  10  — "  'wMle  we  were  enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to  God  through  the  death  of  his  Son  "  ;  2  Cor.  5  :  18, 
19  —  "  all  things  are  of  God,  who  reconciled  us  to  himse!f  through  Christ  ....  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world 
ante  himself,  not  reckoning  unto  them  their  trespasses ' '  ;  Eph.  2  :  16  —  "  might  reconcile  them  both  in  one  body  unto 
God  through  the  cross,  having  slain  the  enmity  thereby  "  ;  c/.  12, 13,  19  —  "  strangers  from  the  covenants  of  the  promise 
....  far  off  ....  no  more  strangers  and  sojourners,  but  ye  are  fellow-citizens  with  the  saints,  and  of  the  household  of 
God  "  ;  Col.  1  :  20 — "through  him  to  reconcile  all  things  unto  himself,  having  made  peace  through  the  blood  of  his  cross." 

On  aU  these  passages,  see  Meyer,  who  shows  the  meaning  of  the  apostle  to  be,  that 
"we  were 'enemies,' not  actively,  as  hostile  to  God,  but  passively,  as  those  with  whom 
God  wiis  angry."  The  epistle  to  the  Komans  begins  with  the  revelation  of  wrath 
against  Gentile  and  Jew  alike  ( Rom.  1 :  18 ).  "  While  we  were  enemies  "  ( Rom.  5  :  10 )  =  "when  God 
was  hostile  to  us."  "  llcconciliatiou  "  is  therefore  the  removal  of  God's  wi'ath  toward 
man.  Mej'er,  on  this  last  passage,  says  that  Christ's  death  does  not  remove  man's 
wrath  toward  God  [  this  is  not  the  work  of  Christ,  but  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ].  The  offender 
reconciles  the  person  offended,  not  himself.  See  Denney,  Com.  on  Rom.  5  :  9-11,  in  Exposi- 
tor's Gk.  Test. 

Cf.  Num.  25  :  13,  where  Phinehas,  by  slaying  Zimri,  is  said  to  have  "  made  atonement  for  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel."  Surely,  the  "atonement "  here  cannot  be  a  reconciliation  of  Israel.  The  action 
terminates,  not  on  the  subject,  but  on  the  object  —  God.  So,  1  Sam.  29  :  4— "wherewith  should 
this  fellow  reconcile  himself  unto  his  lord  ?  should  it  not  be  with  the  heads  of  these  men  ?  "  Mat.  5  :  23,  24  —  "  If 
therefore  thou  art  offering  thy  gift  at  the  altar,  and  there  rememberest  that  thy  brother  hath  aught  against  thee,  leave 
there  thy  gift  before  the  altar,  and  go  thy  way,  first  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother  [  i.  e.,  remove  his  enmity,  not 
thine  own  ],  and  then  come  aid  offer  thy  gift."     See  Shedd,  Dogm.  Theol.,  2  :  387-398. 

Pfleiderer,  Die  Ritschl'sche  Theologie,  42  —  "  'Ext>poi  ofres  ( Rom.  5  :  10 )  =  not  the  active 
disposition  of  enmity  to  God  on  our  part,  but  our  passive  condition  under  the  enmity 
or  wrath  of  God."  Paul  was  not  the  author  of  this  doctrine,— he  claims  that  he 
received  it  from  Christ  himself  ( Gal.  1 :  12 ).  Simon,  Reconciliation,  167  —  "  The  idea  that 
only  man  needs  to  be  reconciled  arises  from  a  false  conception  of  the  unchangeableness 
of  God.  But  God  would  be  unjust,  if  his  relation  to  man  were  the  same  after  his  sin  as 
it  was  before."  The  old  hymn  expressed  the  truth :  "  My  God  is  reconciled ;  His  par- 
doning voice  I  hear  ;  He  owns  me  for  his  child ;  I  can  no  longer  fear  ;  With  filial  trust 
I  now  draw  nigh,  And  '  Father,  Abba,  Father '  cry." 

A  sin-offering :  John  1 :  29  —  " Behold,  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  "  —  here 
alpiav  means  to  take  away  by  taking  or  bearing  ;  to  take,  and  so  take  away.  It  is  an 
allusion  to  the  sin-offering  of  Isaiah  53  :  6-12  —  "  when  thou  shalt  make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin  ...  . 
as  a  lamb  that  is  led  to  the  slaughter  ....  Jehovah  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all."  Mat.  26  :  28 —  "this  is 
my  blood  of  the  covenant,  which  is  poured  out  for  many  unto  remission  of  sins"  ;  cf.  Ps.  50  :  5  —  "made  a  covenant 
with  me  by  sacrifice."  1  John  1 :  7  — "  the  blood  of  Jesus  his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin  "  =  not  sanctification, 
but  justification;  lCor.5:7 — "our  passover  also  hath  been  sacrificed,  even  Christ";  cf.  Deut.  16:2-6  — 
"  thou  Shalt  sacrifice  the  passover  unto  Jehovah  thy  God."  Eph.  5:2  —  "gave  himself  up  for  us,  an  offering  and  a  sac- 
rifice to  God  for  an  odor  of  a  sweet  smell"  (see  Com.  of  Salmond,  in  Expositor's  Greek  Testament) ; 
Heb.  9  :  14  —  "  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  through  the  eternal  Spirit  offered  himself  without  blemish  unto  God  "  ;  22,  26  — 
"  apart  from  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission  ....  now  once  in  the  end  of  the  ages  hath  he  been  manifested  to 
put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself  "  ;  1  Pet.  1 :  18, 19  —  "  redeemed  ....  with  precious  blood,  as  of  a  lamb  with- 
out blemish  and  without  spot,  even  the  blood  of  Christ."    See  Expos.  Gk.  Test.,  on  EpL  1 :  7. 

Lowrie,  Doctrine  of  St.  John,  35,  points  out  that  John  6  :  52-59—  "  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh 
my  blood"  —  is  Christ's  reference  to  his  death  in  terms  of  sacrifice.  So,  as  we  shall  see 
below,  itisa3jrop(f!Vit(ou(l  John2:2}.  We  therefore  strongly  object  to  the  statement 
of  Wilson,  Gospel  of  Atonement,  64  —  "  Christ's  death  is  a  sacrifice,  if  sacrifice  means 
the  crowning  instance  of  that  suffering  of  the  innocent  for  tlie  guilty  which  springs 
from  the  solidarity  of  mankind ;  but  there  is  no  thought  of  substitution  or  expiation." 
Wilson  forgets  that  this  necessity  of  suffering  arises  from  God's  righteousness ;  that 
without  this  suffering  man  cannot  be  saved ;  that  Christ  endures  what  we,  on  account 
of  the  insensibility  of  sin,  cannot  feel  or  endure ;  that  this  suffering  takes  the  place  of 
ours,  so  that  we  are  saved  thereby.  Wilson  holds  that  the  Incarnation  constituted  the 
Atonement,  and  that  all  thought  of  expiation  may  be  eUininated.  Henry  B.  Smith 
far  better  summed  xip  the  gospel  in  the  words :  "  Incarnation  in  order  to  Atonement." 
We  regard  as  still  better  the  words :  "  Incarnation  in  order  to  reveal  the  Atonement." 

A  prn])itiation :  Rom.  3  :  25,  26 —  "  whom  God  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  ...  in  his  blood  .  .  .  that  he 
might  himself  bejust,  and  thejustifier  of  him  that  hathfaith  in  Jesus."  A  full  and  critical  exposition  of 
this  passage  will  be  found  under  the  Ethical  Theory  of  the  Atonement,  pages  750-760. 
Here  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  shows:  (1)  that  Christ's  death  is  a  propitiatory  sac- 
rifice ;  ( 3 )  that  its  first  and  main  effect  is  upon  God ;  ( 3 )  that  the  particular  attribute 
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in  God  which  demands  the  atonement  is  his  justice,  or  holiness;  (4)  that  the  satis- 
faction of  this  holiness  is  the  necessary  condition  of  God's  justifying  the  believer. 

Compare  Luke  18 :  13,  marg'.— "God,  be  then  merciful  unto  me  tlie  sinner"  ;  lit. :  "God  be  propitiated  toward 
me  the  sinner "  —  by  the  sacrifice,  whose  smoke  was  asccndinfc  before  the  publican,  even 
while  lie  prayed.  Heb.  2  :  17  —  "a  merciful  and  faithful  high  priest  in  things  pertaining  to  God,  to  make  pro- 
pitiation for  the  sins  of  the  people";  1  John2:2  —  "  and  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins;  and  not  for  ours  only,  but 
also  for  the  whole  world  "  ;  4  :  10  —"Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  ba 
the  propitiation  for  our  sins  "  ;  if.  Gen.  32  :  20,  lxx. —  "  I  will  appease  [  ef  iAa<7o/iai,  '  jiropitiate '  ]  him  with 
the  present  that  goeth  before  me  "  ;  Prov.  16  :  14,  lxx.  —  "  The  wrath  of  a  king  is  as  messengers  of  death ;  but  a  wise 
man  will  pacify  it "  [  e|iAacreTat,  '  propitiate  it '  ]. 

On  propitiation,  see  Foster,  Christian  Life  and  Theology,  216 —  "  Something  was 
thereby  done  which  rendered  God  inclined  to  pardon  the  sinner.  God  is  made  inclined 
to  forgive  sinners  by  the  sacrifice,  because  his  righteousness  was  exhibited  by  the 
infliction  of  the  penalty  of  sin ;  but  not  because  he  needed  to  be  inclined  in  heart  to 
love  the  sinner  or  to  exercise  his  mercy.  In  fact,  it  was  he  himself  who  'set  forth' 
Jesus  as  'a propitiation'  (Rom.  3  :  25,  26  )."  Paul  never  merges  the  objective  atonement  in  its 
subjective  effects,  although  no  writer  of  the  New  Testament  has  more  fully  recognized 
these  subjective  effects.  With  him  Christ /oj-  us  upon  the  Cross  is  the  necessary  prep- 
aration for  Christ  in  us  by  his  Spirit.  Gould,  Bib.  Theol.  N.  T.,  74,  75,  89,  172,  unwar- 
rantably contrasts  Paul's  representation  of  Christ  as  priest  with  what  he  calls  the 
representation  of  Christ  as  prophet  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews :  "  The  priest  says : 
Man's  return  to  God  is  not  enough,—  there  must  be  an  expiation  of  man's  sin.  This  is 
Paul's  doctrine.  The  prophet  says :  There  never  was  a  divine  provision  for  sacrifice. 
Man's  return  to  God  is  the  thing  wanted.  But  this  return  must  be  completed.  Jesua 
is  the  perfect  prophet  who  gives  us  an  example  of  restored  obedience,  and  who  comes 
in  to  perfect  man's  imperfect  work.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews." 
This  recognition  of  expiation  in  Paul's  teaching,  together  with  denial  of  its  validity 
and  interpretation  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as  prophetic  rather  than  priestly,  is  a 
curiosity  of  modern  exegesis. 

L.yman  Abbott,  Theology  of  an  Evolutionist,  107-127,  goes  still  further  and  affirms : 
*'  In  the  N.  T.  God  is  never  said  to  be  propitiated,  nor  is  it  ever  said  that  Jesus  Christ 
propitiates  God  or  satisfies  God's  wrath."  Yet  Dr.  Abbott  adds  that  in  the  N.  T.  God 
is  represented  as  self-propitiated :  "  Christianity  is  distinguished  from  paganism  by 
representing  God  as  appeasing  his  own  wrath  and  satisfying  his  own  justice  by  the 
forth-putting  of  his  own  love.''  This  self-propitiation  however  must  not  be  thought 
of  as  a  bearing  of  penalty:  "Nowhere  in  the  O.  T.  is  the  idea  of  a  sacrifice  coupled 
with  the  idea  of  penalty, —  it  is  always  coupled  with  purification  — '  with  his  stripes  we  are 
healed '  ( Is.  53  :  5 ).  And  in  the  N.  T.,  'the  Lamb  of  God  .  .  .  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world '  ( John  1 :  29 ) ; 
'the  blood  of  Jesus  .  . .  cleanseth'  (1  John  1:7).  .  .  .  What  humanity  needs  is  not  the  removal  of 
the  penalty,  but  removal  of  the  sin."  This  seems  to  us  a  distinct  contradiction  of  both 
Paul  and  John,  with  whom  propitiation  is  an  essential  of  Christian  doctrine  ( see  Rom. 
3  :  25 ;  1  John  2:2),  while  we  grant  that  the  propitiation  is  made,  not  by  sinful  man,  but 
by  God  himself  in  the  person  of  his  Son.  See  George  B.  Gow,  on  The  Place  of  Expia- 
tion in  Human  Redemption,  Am.  Jour.  Theol.,  1900 :  734-756. 

A  sulmtltutinn:  Luke  22:  37  —  "he  was  reckoned  with  transgressors":  c/.  Lev.  16:21,22  —  "and  Aaron 
shall  lay  both  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  live  goat,  and  confess  over  him  all  the  iniquities  of  the  childreu  of  Israel 
,  ...  he  shall  put  them  upon  the  head  of  the  goat  ....  and  the  goat  shall  bear  upon  him  all  their  iniijuities  unto  a 
solitary  land  "  ;  Is.  53  :  5,  6 — "  he  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities  ;  the  chastise- 
ment of  our  peace  was  upon  him  ;  and  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed.  All  we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray ;  we  have 
turned  every  one  to  his  own  way  ;  and  Jehovah  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all."  John  10  :  II  —  "the  good 
shepherd  layeth  down  his  life  for  the  sheep  "  ;  Rom.  5  :  6-8  —  "  while  we  were  yet  weak,  in  due  season  Christ  died  for 
the  ungodly.  For  scarcely  for  a  righteous  man  will  one  die :  for  peradventure  for  the  good  man  some  one  would  even  dare 
to  die.  But  God  commendeth  his  own  love  toward  us,  in  that,  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us  "  ;  1  Pet. 
3 :  18  —  "Christ  also  suffered  for  sins  once,  the  righteous  for  the  unrighteous,  that  he  might  bring  us  to  God." 

To  these  texts  we  must  add  all  those  mentioned  under  ( h )  above,  in  which  Christ's 
death  is  described  as  a  ransom.  Besides  Meyer's  comment,  there  quoted,  on  Mat.  20  :  28 — 
"  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many,"  KvTpov  avTi.  noWdv  —  Meyer  also  says :  "  avri  denotes  substi- 
tution. That  which  is  given  as  a  ransom  takes  the  place  of,  is  given  instead  of,  those 
who  are  to  be  set  free  in  consideration  thereof.  'AvtC  can  only  be  understood  in  the  sense 
of  substitution  in  the  act  of  which  the  ransom  is  presented  as  an  equivalent,  to  secure 
the  deliverance  of  those  on  whose  behalf  the  ransom  is  paid,  —  a  view  which  is  only 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that,  in  other  parts  of  the  N.  T.,  this  ransom  is  usuaUy  spoken  of 
as  an  expiatory  sacrifice.    That  which  they  [  those  for  whom  the  ransom  is  paid  ]  are 
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redeemed  from,  is  the  eternal  awuiAeia  in  which,  as  having  the  wrath  of  God  abiding 
upon  them,  they  would  i-emain  imprisoned,  as  in  a  state  of  hopeless  bondage,  unless 
the  guilt  of  their  sins  were  expiated." 

Cremer,  N.  T.  Lex.,  says  that  "  In  both  the  N.  T.  texts.  Mat.  16  :  26  and  Mark  8  :  37,  the 
word  avrdWayixa,  like  Kvrpov,  is  akin  to  the  conception  of  atonement:  cf.  Is.  43:3,4;  51:11; 
Amos  5 :  12.  This  is  a  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  satisfaction  and  substitution  essen- 
tially belong  to  the  idea  of  atonement."  Dornei",  Glaubenslehre,  3  :  515  ( Syst.  Doct., 
3  :  414 )—  "  Mat.  20  :  28  contains  the  thought  of  a  substitution.  While  the  whole  world  is 
not  of  equal  worth  with  the  soul,  and  could  not  purchase  it,  Christ's  death  and  work 
are  so  valuable,  that  thej'  can  serve  as  a  ransom." 

The  sufferings  of  the  righteous  were  recognized  in  Rabbinical  Judaism  as  having  a 
substitutionary  significance  for  the  sins  of  others;  see  Weber,  Altsynagog.  Palestin, 
Theologio,  314 ;  Schiirer,  Geschichte  dcs  jiidischen  Volkes,  2  :  406  ( translation,  div.  II, 
vol.  2  :  186 ).  But  Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus,  2  :  225-262,  says  this  idea  of  vicarious  sat- 
isfaction was  an  addition  of  Paul  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  Wendt  grants  that  both 
Paul  and  John  taught  substitution,  but  he  denies  that  Jesus  did.  He  claims  that  ivrC 
in  Mat.  20  :  28  means  simply  that  Jesus  gave  his  life  as  a  means  whereby  he  obtains  the 
deliverance  of  many.  But  this  interpretation  is  a  non-natural  one,  and  violates  linguis- 
tic usage.  It  holds  that  Paul  and  John  misundei-stood  or  misrepresented  the  words  of 
our  Lord.  We  prefer  the  frank  acknowledgment  by  Pfleiderer  that  Jesus,  as  well  as 
Paul  and  John,  taught  substitution,  but  that  neither  one  of  them  was  correct.  Cole- 
stock,  on  Substitution  as  a  Stage  in  Theological  Thought,  similarly  holds  that  the  idea 
of  substitution  must  be  abandoned.  We  grant  that  the  idea  of  substitution  needs  to 
be  supplemented  by  the  idea  of  sharing,  and  so  relieved  of  its  external  and  mechanical 
implications,  but  that  to  abandon  the  conception  itself  is  to  abandon  faith  in  the  evan- 
gelists and  in  Jesus  himself. 

Dr.  W.  N.  Clarke,  in  his  Christian  Theology,  rejects  the  doctrine  of  retribution  for 
sin,  and  denies  the  possibility  of  penal  suffering  for  another.  A  proper  view  of  penalty, 
and  of  Christ's  vital  connection  with  humanity,  would  make  these  rejected  ideas  not 
only  credible  but  inevitable.  Dr.  Alvah  Hovey  reviews  Dr.  Clarke's  Theology,  Am. 
Jour.  Theology,  Jan.  1899  :  205—  "  If  we  do  not  import  into  the  endurance  of  penalty 
somedegreeof  sinful  feeling  or  volition,  there  is  no  ground  for  denying  that  a  holy 
being  may  bear  it  in  place  of  a  sinner.  For  nothing  but  wrong-doing,  or  approval 
of  wrong-doing,  is  impossible  to  a  holy  being.  Indeed,  for  one  to  bear  for  another  the 
just  penalty  of  his  sin,  provided  that  other  may  thereby  be  saved  from  it  and  made  a 
friend  of  God,  is  perhaps  the  highest  conceivable  function  of  love  or  good-will."  Den- 
ney.  Studies,  126, 127,  shows  that  "  substitution  means  simply  that  man  is  dependent  for 
his  acceptance  with  God  upon  something  which  Christ  has  done  for  him.  and  which  he 
could  never  have  done  and  never  needs  to  do  for  himself.  .  .  .  The  forfeiting  of  his  free 
life  has  freed  our  forfeited  lives.  This  substitution  can  be  preached,  and  it  binds 
men  to  Christ  by  making  them  forever  dependent  on  him.  The  condemnation  of  our 
sins  in  Christ  upon  his  cross  is  the  barb  on  the  hook,—  without  it  your  bait  will  be  taken, 
but  you  will  not  catch  men ;  you  will  not  annihilate  pride,  and  make  Christ  the  Alpha 
and  Omega  in  man's  redemption."  On  the  Scripture  proofs,  see  Crawford,  Atonement, 
1:1-193;  Dale,  Atonement,  65-256;  Philippi,  Glaubenslehre,  iv.  2  :  243-342 ;  Smeaton, 
Our  Lord's  and  the  Apostles'  Doctrine  of  Atonement. 

An  examination  of  the  passages  referred  to  shows  that,  while  the  forms 
in  which  the  atoning  work  ©f  Christ  is  described  are  in  part  derived  from 
moral,  commercial,  and  legal  relations,  the  prevailing  language  is  that  of 
sacrifice.  A  correct  view  of  the  atonement  must  therefore  be  grounded 
upon  a  proper  iuterjjretation  of  the  institution  of  sacrifice,  especially  as 
found  in  the  Mosaic  system. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked :  Why  is  there  so  little  in  Jesus'  own  words  about 
atonement  ?  Dr.  K.  W.  Dale  repUes :  Because  Christ  did  not  come  to  preach  the  gospel, 
—  he  came  that  tliere  might  be  a  gospel  to  preach.  The  Cross  had  to  be  endured, 
before  it  could  be  explained.  Jesus  came  to  be  the  sacrifice,  not  to  speak  about  it. 
But  his  reticence  is  just  what  he  told  us  we  should  find  in  his  words.  He  proclaimed 
their  incompleteness,  and  referred  us  to  a  subsequent  Teacher— the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  we  have  in  the  words  of  the  apostles.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  the  gospels  were  supplementary  to  the  epistles,  not  the  epistles  to  the  gospels. 
46 
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The  gospels  mcreiy  fill  out  our  knowledge  of  Christ.  It  is  not  for  the  Ueaeemer  to 
magnify  the  cost  of  Siilvation,  but  for  the  redeemed.  "None  of  the  ransomed  over 
knew."    The  doer  of  ii  great  deed  has  the  least  to  say  about  it, 

Harnack:  "There  is  an  Inner  law  which  compels  the  sinner  to  look  upon  God  as  a 
wrathfulJudge.  .  .  .  Yet  no  other  feeling  is  possible."  We  regard  this  confession  as 
a  (iemonstration  of  the  psjchologieal  correctness  of  Paul's  doctrine  of  "  vicarious 
atonement.  Human  nature  has  been  so  constituted  by  God  that  it  reflects  the  demand 
of  his  holiness.  That  conscience  needs  to  be  appeased  is  proof  that  God  needs  to  be 
appeased.  When  Whiton  declares  that  propitiation  is  offered  only  to  our  conscience, 
Wiiieh  is  the  wrath  of  that  which  is  of  God  within  us,  and  that  Christ  bore  our  sins, 
not  in  substitution  for  us,  but  in  fellowship  with  us,  to  rouse  our  consciences  to  hatred 
of  tiiem,  he  forgets  that  God  is  not  only  immanent  in  the  conscience  but  also  tran- 
scendent, and  that  the  verdicts  of  conscience  are  only  indications  of  the  higher  verdicts 
of  God:  1  John  3: 20 —"if  our  heart  condemn  us,  God  is  greater  than  our  heart,  and  knoweth  all  things."  Lyman 
Abbott,  Theology  of  an  Evolutionist,  57—  "  A  people  half  emancipated  from  the  pagan- 
ism that  imagines  that  God  must  be  placated  by  sacrtflce  before  he  can  forgive  sins 
gave  to  the  sacrificial  system  that  Israel  had  borrowed  from  paganism  the  same 
divine  authority  which  they  gave  to  those  revolutionary  elements  in  the  system  which 
were  destined  eventually  to  sweep  it  entirely  out  of  existence."  So  Bow nc,  Atone- 
ment, 74  —  "  The  essential  moral  fact  is  that,  if  God  is  to  forgive  unrighteous  men,  some 
way  must  be  found  of  making  them  righteous.  The  dilHculty  is  not  forensic,  but 
moral."  Both  Abbott  and  Bowne  regard  righteousness  as  a  mere  form  of  benevolence, 
and  the  atonement  as  only  a  means  to  a  utilitarian  end,  namely,  the  restoration  and 
happiness  of  the  creature.  A  more  correct  view  of  God's  righteousness  as  the  funda- 
mental attribute  of  his  being,  as  inwrought  into  the  constitution  of  the  universe,  and 
as  infallibly  connecting  suffering  with  sin,  would  have  led  these  writers  to  see  a  divine 
wisdom  and  inspiration  in  the  institution  of  sacrifice,  and  a  divine  necessity  that  God 
should  suffer  if  man  is  to  go  free. 

B.  The  Institution  of  Sacrifice,  more  especially  as  found  in  the  Mosaic 
system. 

(a)  We  may  dismiss  as  untenable,  on  the  one  hand,  the  theory  that 
sacrifice  is  essentially  the  presentation  of  a  gift  (  Hofmauu,  Bariug-Gould ) 
or  a  feast  (  Spencer  )  to  the  Deity ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  theory  that 
sacrifice  is  a  symbol  of  renewed  fellowship  (  Keil ),  or  of  the  grateful  ofi'er- 
ing  to  God  of  the  whole  life  and  being  of  the  worshiper  (  Biihr  ).  Neither 
of  these  theories  can  explain  the  fact  that  the  sacrifice  is  a  bloody  ofiering, 
involving  the  suffering  and  death  of  the  victim,  and  brought,  not  by  the 
simply  grateful,  but  by  the  conscience-stricken  soul. 

For  the  views  of  sacrifice  here  mentioned,  see  Hof mann,  Schrif  tbeweis,  n,  1 :  314-294 ; 
Baring-Gould,  Origin  and  Devel.  of  Relig.  Belief,  368-390 ;  Spencer,  De  Logibus  Hebrre- 
orum  ;  Keil,  Bib.  Archaologie,  sec.  4;J,  47  ;  Biihr,  Symbolik  des  Mosaischen  Cultus,  2: 
196,  269 ;  also  synopsis  of  Bithr's  view,  in  Bib.  Sac,  Oct.  1870  :  593 ;  Jan.  1871 :  171.  Per 
contra,  see  Crawford,  Atonement, 228-240 ;  Lange,  Introd.  to  Com.  on  Exodus,  38— "The 
heathen  change  God's  symbols  into  myths  ( rationalism ),  as  the  Jews  change  God's  sac- 
rifices into  meritorious  service  (ritualism)."  Westcott,  Hebrews,  281-294,  seems  to 
hold  with  Spencer  that  sacrifice  is  essentially  a  feast  made  as  an  offering  to  G.od.  So 
Philo  :  "  God  receives  the  faithful  offerer  to  his  own  table,  giving  him  back  part  of  the 
sacrifice."  Compare  with  this  the  ghosts  in  Homer's  Odyssey,  who  receive  strength 
from  drinking  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices.  Biihr's  view  is  only  half  of  the  truth.  Reun- 
ion presupposes  Expiation.  Lyttleton,  in  Lux  Mundi,  281 — "The  sinner  must  first 
expiate  his  sin  by  suffering,  —  then  only  can  he  give  to  God  the  life  thus  purified  by  an 
expiatory  death."  Jalin,  Bib.  Archaeology,  sec.  373,  378—  "  It  is  of  the  very  idea  of  the 
sacrifice  that  the  victim  shall  be  presented  directly  to  God,  and  in  the  presentation 
shall  be  destroyed."  Bowne,  Philos.  of  Theism,  253,  speaks  of  the  delicate  feeling  of 
the  Biblical  critic  who,  with  his  mouth  full  of  beef  or  mutton,  professes  to  be  shocked 
at  the  cruelty  to  animals  involved  in  the  temple  sacrifices.  Lord  Bacon  :  "  Hiero- 
glyphics came  before  letters,  and  parables  before  arguments."  "  The  old  dispensatiorv 
was  God's  great  parable  to  man.  The  Theocracy  was  graven  all  over  with  divine  hiero- 
glyphics. Does  there  exist  the  llosettd  stone  Dy  which  wo  can  read  these  hieroglyphics  ? 
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The  shadows,  that  have  been  shortening  up  into  defluitcncss  of  outline,  pass  away  and 
vanish  utterly  under  the  full  meridian  splendor  of  the  Sun  of  llighteousness."  On  Epii- 
1 :  7  — "the  blood  of  Clinst,"  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice  which  secures  our  justification,  see  Sal- 
mond,  in  Expositor's  Greek  Testament. 

(  6  )  The  true  imjiort  of  the  sacrifice,  as  is  abundantly  evident  from  both 
heathen  and  Jewish  sources,  embraced  three  elements, —  first,  that  of  satis- 
faction to  offended  Deity,  or  propitiation  offered  to  violated  holiness ;  sec- 
ondly, that  of  substitution  of  suffering  and  death  on  the  part  of  the  innocent, 
for  the  deserved  iDunishment  of  the  guilty  ;  and,  thirdly,  community  of  life 
between  the  offerer  and  the  victim.  Combining  these  three  ideas,  we  have 
as  the  total  imj^ort  of  the  sacrifice  :  Satisfaction  by  substitution,  and 
substitution  by  incorporation.  The  bloody  sacrifice  among  the  heathen 
expressed  the  consciousness  that  sin  involves  guilt ;  that  guilt  exposes  man 
to  the  righteous  wrath  of  God ;  that  without  exijiation  of  that  guilt  there 
is  no  forgiveness ;  and  that  through  the  suffering  of  another  who  shares  his 
life  the  sinner  may  exj)iate  his  sin. 

Luthardt,  Compendium  der  Dogmatik,  170,  quotes  from  NSgelsbach,  Nachhomerische 
Theologle,  338  sq.  —  "  The  essence  of  punishment  is  retribution  (  Vergcltung ),  and  retri- 
bution is  a  fundamental  law  of  the  world-order.  In  i-etributiou  lies  the  atoning  power 
of  punishment.  This  consciousness  that  the  nature  of  Bin  demands  retribution,  in 
other  words,  this  certainty  that  there  is  in  Deity  a  righteousness  that  punishes  sin, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  consciousness  of  personal  transgression,  awakens  the 
longingfor  atonement,"  — which  is  expressed  in  the  sacrifice  of  a  slaughtered  beast. 
The  Greeks  recognized  representative  expiation,  not  only  in  the  sacrifice  of  beasts,  but 
in  human  sacrifices.  See  examples  in  Tyler,  Theol.  6k.  Poets,  196,  197,  245-353 ;  see  also 
Virgil,  ^neid,  5  :  815  —  "  Unum  pro  multis  dabitur  caput"  ;  Ovid,  Fasti,  vi— "  Cor  pro 
corde,  precor ;  pro  flbris  sumite  fibras.    Hanc  animam  vobis  pro  meliore  damns." 

Stahl,  Christliehe  Philosophic,  14t>  — "Every  unpervei-ted  conscience  declares  the 
eternal  law  of  righteousness  that  punishment  shall  follow  inevitably  on  sin.  In  the 
moral  realm,  there  is  another  way  of  satisfying  righteousness  — that  of  atonement. 
This  differs  from  punishment  in  its  effect,  that  is,  reconciliation,  —  the  moral  authoi-ity 
asserting  Itself,  not  by  the  destruction  of  the  offender,  but  by  taking  him  up  into  itself 
and  uniting  itself  to  him.  But  the  offender  cannot  offer  his  own  sacrifice,  —  that  must 
be  done  by  the  priest."  In  the  Prometheus  Bound,  of  ^schylus,  Hermes  says  to 
Prometheus  :  "  Hope  not  for  an  end  to  such  oppression,  until  a  god  appears  as  thy 
substitute  in  torment,  ready  to  descend  for  thee  into  the  unillumined  realm  of  Hades 
and  the  dark  abyss  of  Tartarus."  And  this  is  done  by  Chiron,  the  wisest  and  most  just 
of  the  Centaurs,  the  son  of  Chronos,  sacrificing  himself  for  Prometheus,  while  Her- 
ctiles  kills  the  eagle  at  his  breast  and  so  delivers  him  from  torment.  This  legend  of 
JSschylus  is  almost  a  prediction  of  the  true  Redeemer.  See  article  on  Sacrifice,  by 
Paterson,  in  Hastings,  Bible  Dictionary. 

Westcott,  Hebrews,  282,  maintains  that  the  idea  of  expiatory  offerings,  answering  to 
the  consciousness  of  sin,  does  not  belong  to  the  early  religion  of  Greece.  We  reply 
that  Homer's  lUad,  in  its  first  book,  describes  just  such  an  expiatory  offering  made  to 
Phoebus  Apollo,  so  turning  away  his  wrath  and  causing  the  plague  that  wastes 
the  Greeks  to  cease.  E.  G.  Robinson  held  that  there  is  "  no  evidence  that  the  Jews  had 
any  idea  of  the  efficacy  of  sacrifice  for  the  expiation  of  moral  guilt."  But  in  approach- 
ing either  the  tabernacle  or  the  temple  the  altar  always  presented  Itself  before  the 
laver.  H.  Clay  Trumbull,  S.  S.  Times,  Nov.  30,  1901:  801— "The  Passover  was  not  a 
passing  by  of  the  houses  of  Israelites,  but  a  passing  over  or  crossing  over  by  Jehovah 
to  enter  the  homes  of  those  who  would  welcome  him  and  who  had  entered  into  cove- 
nant with  him  by  sacrifice.  The  Oriental  sovereign  was  accompanied  by  his  execu- 
tioner, who  entered  to  smite  the  first-born  of  the  house  only  when  there  was  no 
covenanting  at  the  door."  We  regard  this  explanation  as  substituting  an  incidental 
result  and  effect  of  sacrifice  for  the  sacrifice  itself.  This  always  had  in  it  the  idea  of 
reparation  for  wrong-doing  by  substitutionary  suffering. 

Curtis.  Primitive  Semitic  Religion  of  To-day,  on  the  Significance  of  Sacrifice,  218-237, 
tella  us  that  he  went  to  Palestine  prepossessed  by  Robertson  Smith's  explanation  that 
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sacrifice  was  a  feast  symboliziiiff  friendly  communion  between  man  and  his  God.  He 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sacrificial  meal  was  not  the  primary  element,  but  that 
there  was  a  substitutionary  value  in  the  offering.  Gift  and  feast  are  not  excluded ;  but 
these  are  sequences  and  incidentals.  Misfortune  is  evidence  of  sin ;  sin  needs  to  be 
expiated ;  the  anger  of  God  needs  to  be  removed.  The  sacrifice  consisted  principally 
In  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  the  victim.  The  "  bursting  forth  of  the  blood  "  satis- 
fled  and  bought  off  the  Deity.  George  Adam  Smith  on  Isaiah  53  (  2 :  3i)4 )  —  "  Innocent  as 
he  is,  he  gives  his  life  as  a  satisfaction  to  the  divine  law  for  the  guilt  of  his  people. 
His  death  was  no  mere  martyrdom  or  miscarriage  of  human  justice  :  in  God's  intent 
and  purpose,  but  also  by  its  own  voluntary  offering,  it  was  an  expiatory  sacrifice. 
There  is  no  exegete  but  agrees  to  this.  353  —  The  substitutiim  of  the  servant  of  Jeho- 
vah for  the  guilty  people  and  the  redemptive  force  of  that  substitution  are  no  arbi- 
trary doctrine." 

Satisfaction  means  simply  that  there  is  a  principle  in  God's  being  which  not  simplj 
refuses  sin  passively,  but  also  opposes  it  actively.  The  judge,  if  he  be  upright,  must 
repel  a  bribe  with  indignation,  and  the  pure  woman  must  flame  out  in  anger  against 
an  infamous  proposal.  R.  W.  Emerson :  "  Your  goodness  must  have  some  edge  to  it, 
—  else  it  is  none."  But  the  judge  and  the  woman  do  not  .enjoy  this  repelling,  —  they 
suffer  rather.  So  God's  satisfaction  is  no  gloating  over  the  pain  or  loss  which  he  is 
compelled  to  inflict.  God  has  a  wrath  which  is  calm,  judicial,  inevitable  —  the  natural 
reaction  of  holiness  against  unholiness.  Christ  suffers  both  as  one  with  the  inflicter 
and  as  one  with  those  on  whom  punishment  is  inflicted  :  "For  Christ  also  pleased  not  himself; 
but,  as  it  is  written,  The  reproaches  of  them  that  reproached  thee  fell  on  me  "  ( Rom.  15  :  3 ;  cf.  Ps.  69  :  9 ). 

(  c  )  In  consideriug  the  exact  purport  and  efficacy  of  the  Mosaic  sacri- 
fices, we  must  distinguish  between  their  theocratical,  and  their  sj^iritual, 
offices.  They  were,  on  the  one  hand,  the  appointed  means  whereby  the 
offender  could  be  restored  to  the  outward  place  and  jirivileges,  as  member 
of  the  theocracy,  which  he  had  forfeited  by  neglect  or  transgression  ;  and 
they  accomplished  this  jjurijose  irrespectively  of  the  temper  and  sjiirit 
with  which  they  were  offered.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  symbolic  of 
the  vicarious  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ,  and  obtained  forgiveness  and 
acceptance  with  God  only  as  they  were  offered  in  true  jDenitence,  and 
with  faith  in  God's  method  of  salvation. 

Eeb,  9 :  13, 14  —  "For  if  the  blood  of  goats  and  bulls,  and  the  ashes  of  a  heifer  sprinkling  them  that  have  been  defiled, 
sanctify  unto  the  cleanness  of  the  flesh :  how  much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  through  the  eternal  Spirit  offered 
himself  without  blemish  unto  God,  cleanse  your  conscience  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God  ?  "  10 : 3,  4  —  "  But 
in  those  sacrifices  there  is  a  remembrance  made  of  sins  year  by  year.  For  it  is  impossible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and 
goats  should  take  away  sins."  Christ's  death  also,  like  the  O.  T.  sacrifices,  works  temporal 
benefit  even  to  those  who  have  no  faith ;  see  pages  771,  773. 

Robertson,  Early  Religion  of  Israt;!,  441,  448,  answers  the  contention  of  the  higher 
critics  that,  in  the  days  of  Isaiah,  Micah,  Hosea,  Jeremiah,  no  Levitical  code  existed; 
that  these  prophets  expressed  disapproval  of  the  whole  sacrificial  system,  as  a  thing  of 
mere  human  device  and  destitute  of  divine  sanction.  But  the  Book  of  the  Covenant 
surely  existed  in  their  day,  with  its  command  :  "  An  altar  of  earth  shalt  thou  make  unto  me,  and 
shalt  sacrifice  thereon  thy  burnt-offerings "  ( Ex.  20 :  24 ).  Or,  if  it  is  maintained  that  Isaiah  condemned 
even  that  early  piece  of  legislation,  it  proves  too  much,  for  it  would  make  the  prophet 
also  condemn  the  Sabbath  as  a  piece  of  will-worship,  and  even  reject  prayer  as  dis- 
pleasing to  God,  since  in  the  same  connection  he  says :  "new  moon  and  Sabbath  ....  I  cannot 
away  with  ....  when  ye  spread  forth  your  hands,  I  will  hide  mine  eyes  from  you"  (Is.  1  :  13-15 ).  Isaiah 
was  condemning  simply  heAirtless  sacrifice;  else  we  make  him  condemn  all  that  went 
on  at  the  temple.  Micah  6:8  —  "  what  doth  Jehovah  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly  ?  "  This  does  not 
exclude  the  offering  of  sacrifice,  for  Micah  anticipates  the  time  when  "the  mountain  of 
Jehovah's  house  shall  be  established  on  the  top  of  the  mountains,  ....  And  many  nations  shall  go  and  say,  Come  ye 
and  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  Jehovah  "  ( Micah  4  : 1,  2  ).  Eos.  6 : 6  — "I  desire  goodness,  and  not  sacrifice,"  is 
interpreted  by  what  follows,  "and  the  knowledge  of  God  more  than  burnt-offerings."  Compare  Prov. 
8 :  10 ;  17 :  12 ;  and  Samuel's  words :  "to  obey  is  bett«r  than  sacrifice "  ( 1  Sam.  15 :  22 ),  What  was  the 
altar  from  which  Isaiah  drew  his  description  of  God's  theophany  and  from  which  was 
taken  the  live  coal  that  touched  his  lips  and  prepared  him  to  be  a  prophet  ?  ( Is.  6  : 1-8 ). 
Jer.  7 :  22 — "I spake  not  ...  .  concerning  burnt-offerings  or  sacrifices  ....  but  this  thing  ....  Hearken  unto  my 
voice."    Jeremiah  insists  only  on  the  worthlossness  of  sacrifice  where  there  is  no  heart. 
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(d)  Thus  the  Old  Testament  sacrifices,  when  rightly  offered,  involved  a 
consciousness  of  sin  on  the  part  of  the  worshiper,  the  bringing  of  a  victim 
to  atone  for  the  sin,  the  laying  of  the  hand  of  the  offerer  upon  the  victim's 
head,  the  confession  of  sin  by  the  offerer,  the  slaying  of  the  beast,  the 
sprinkling  or  pouring-out  of  the  blood  upon  the  altar,  and  the  consequent 
forgiveness  of  the  sin  and  accejitance  of  the  Tvorshiper.  '/he  sin-offering 
and  the  scape-goat  of  the  great  day  of  atonement  symbolized  yet  more  dis- 
tinctly the  two  elementary  ideas  of  sacrifice,  namely,  satisfaction  and  sub- 
stitution, together  with  the  consequent  removal  of  guilt  from  those  on 
whose  behalf  the  sacrifice  was  offered. 

Lev.  1  :  4  —  "  And  he  shall  lay  his  hand  apon  the  head  of  the  burnt-offering ;  and  it  shall  be  accepted  for  him,  to 
make  atonement  for  him  "  ;  4  :  20  — "  Thus  shall  he  do  with  the  bullock ;  as  he  did  with  the  bullock  of  the  sin-offering, 
so  shaU  he  do  with  this ;  and  the  priest  shall  make  atonement  for  them,  and  they  shall  be  forgiven" ;  so  31  and  35  — 
'  and  the  priest  shall  make  atonement  for  him  as  touching  his  sin  that  he  hath  sinned,  and  he  shall  be  forgiven  "  ;  so 
5  :  10, 16  ;  6:7.  Lev.  17  :  11  —  "  For  the  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood ;  and  I  have  given  it  to  you  upon  the  altar  to 
make  atonement  for  your  souls :  for  it  is  the  blood  that  maketh  atonement  by  reason  of  the  life." 

The  patriarchal  sacrifices  were  sin-offerings,  as  the  sacriflcie  of  Job  for  his  friends 
witnesses:  Job  42:7-9  —  "My  wrath  is  kindled  against  thee  [Eliphaz]  ....  therefore,  take  unto  you 
seven  bullocks  ....  and  offer  up  for  yourselves  a  burnt-offering  "  ;  c/.  33  :  24  —  "  Then  God  is  gracious  unto  him,  and 
saith,  Deliver  him  from  going  down  to  the  pit,  I  have  found  a  ransom  "  ;  1:5  —  Job  offered  burnt-offerings 
for  his  sons,  for  he  said,  "It  may  be  that  my  sons  have  sinned,  and  renounced  God  in  their  hearts  "  ;  Gen.  8  :  20 
—  Noah  "  offered  burnt-offerings  on  the  altar"  ;  21  —  "and  Jehovah  smelled  the  sweet  savor;  and  Jehovah  said  in 
his  heart,  I  wiil  not  again  curse  the  ground  any  more  for  man's  sake." 

That  vicarious  suffering-  is  intended  in  all  these  sacrifices,  is  plain  from  Lev.  16 : 1-34  — 
the  account  of  the  sin-offering  and  the  scape-goat  of  the  groat  day  of  atonement,  the 
full  meaning  of  which  we  give  below  ;  also  from  Gen.  22  :  13  —  "  Abraham  went  and  took  the  ram, 
and  offered  him  up  for  a  burnt-offering  in  the  stead  of  his  son  "  ;  Ex.  32  :  30-32  —  where  Moses  says :  "  Ye  have 
sinned  a  great  sin  :  and  now  I  will  go  up  unto  Jehovah ;  peradventure  I  shall  make  atonement  for  your  sin.  And  Moses 
returned  unto  Jehovah,  and  said.  Oh,  this  people  have  sinned  a  great  sin,  and  have  made  them  gods  of  gold.  Yet  now, 
if  thou  wilt  forgive  their  sin  — ;  and  if  not,  blot  me,  1  pray  thee,  out  of  thy  book  which  thou  hast  written."  See 
E.1SO  Deut.  21 : 1-9  —  the  expiation  of  an  uncertain  murder,  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  heifer, — 
where  Oehler,  O.  T.  Theology,  1 :  389,  says :  "  Evidently  the  punishment  of  death  in- 
curred by  the  manslayer  is  executed  symbolically  upon  the  heifer."  In  Is.  53 : 1-12  —  "  All  we 
like  sheep  have  gone  astray  ;  we  have  turned  every  one  to  his  own  way  ;  and  Jehovah  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniijuity  of 
us  all  ...  .  stripes  ....  offering  for  sin  "  —  the  ideas  of  both  satisfaction  and  substitution  are 
still  more  plain. 

Wallace,  Representative  Responsibility :  "  The  animalE  offered  In  sacrifice  must  be 
animals  brought  into  direct  relation  to  man,  subject  to  him,  his  property.  They  could 
not  be  spoils  of  the  chase.  They  must  bear  the  mark  and  impress  of  humanity.  Upon 
the  sacrifice  human  hands  must  be  laid  —  the  hands  of  the  offerer  and  the  hands  of  the 
priest.  The  offering  is  the  substitute  of  the  offerer.  The  priest  is  the  substitute  of  the 
offerer.  The  priest  and  the  sacrifice  were  one  sijmhol.  [  Hence,  in  the  new  dispensation, 
the  priest  and  the  sacrifice  are  one  —both  are  found  in  Christ.  ]  The  high  priest  must 
enter  the  holy  of  holies  with  his  own  finger  dipped  in  blood :  the  blood  must  be  in  con- 
tact with  his  own  person,  —  another  indication  of  the  identification  of  the  two.  Life  is 
nourished  and  sustained  by  life.  All  life  lower  than  man  may  be  sacrificed  for  the  good 
of  man.  The  blood  must  be  spilled  on  the  ground.  '  In  the  blood  is  the  life.'  The  life  is 
reserved  by  God.  It  is  given /or  man,  but  not  to  him.  Life  for  life  is  the  law  of  the 
creation.  So  the  life  of  Christ,  also,  for  otu-  life.  —  Adam  was  originally  priest  of  the 
family  and  of  the  race.  But  he  lost  his  representative  character  by  the  one  act  of 
disobedience,  and  his  redemption  was  that  of  the  individual,  not  that  of  the  race.  The 
race  ceased  to  have  a  representative.  The  subjects  of  the  divine  government  were 
henceforth  to  be,  not  the  natural  offspring  of  Adam  as  such,  but  the  redeemed.  That 
the  body  and  the  blood  are  both  required,  indicates  the  demand  that  the  death  should 
be  by  a  violence  that  sheds  blood.  The  sacrifices  showed  forth,  not  Christ  himself  [  his 
character,  his  life],  but  Christ's  death." 

This  following  is  a  tentative  scheme  of  the  Jewish  Sacrifices.  The  general  reason 
for  sacrifice  is  expressed  in  Lev.  17:11  (quoted  above).  I.  For  the  incUvichial:  1.  The 
sin-offering  =  sacrifice  to  expiate  sins  of  ignorance  (thoughtlessness  and  plausible 
temptation ) :  Lev.  4 :  14,  20,  31.    2.  The  trespass-offering  =  sacrifice  to  expiate  sins  of  omis- 
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Sion  :  lev.  5 : 5,  6.  3.  The  burnt-ofifering  =  sacrifice  to  expiate  general  sinfulness :  lev.  1  :S 
(theoffering-of  Mary,  luke2:24).  II.  For  the  family :  The  Passover:  Ei.  12:27.  III.  For 
the  people:  1.  The  dailj'  morning-  and  evening'  sacrifice  :  Bi.  29 :  38-46.  2.  The  offering'  of 
the  great  day  of  atonement :  lev.  16:6-10.  In  this  last,  two  victims  ■were  employed,  one 
to  represent  the  means  —  death,  and  the  other  to  represent  the  result  — forgiveness. 
One  victim  could  not  represent  both  the  atonement  — by  shedding  of  blood,  and  the 
justification  — by  putting  away  sin. 

Jesus  died  for  our  sins  at  the  Passover  feast  and  at  the  hour  of  daily  sacriflce. 
McLaren,  in  S.  S.  Times,  Nov.  30, 1901:801  —  "  Shedding  of  blood  and  consequent  safety 
■were  only  a  part  of  the  teaching  of  the  Passover.  There  is  a  double  identification  of 
the  person  offering  with  his  sacrifice :  first,  in  that  he  offers  it  as  his  representative, 
laying  his  hand  on  its  head,  or  otherwise  transferring  his  personality,  as  it  were,  to  it ; 
and  secondly,  in  that,  receiving  it  back  again  from  God  to  whom  he  gave  it,  he  feeds 
on  it,  so  making  it  part  of  his  life  and  nourishing  himself  thereby :  'My  flesh  ....  ■wliich  I 
■will  give ....  for  tlie  life  of  the  -world  ....  he  that  eateth  me,  he  also  shall  live  because  of  me '  (  John  6  :  51,  57 )." 

Chambers,  in  Presb.  and  Ref.  Rev.,  Jan.  1893 :  23-34  —  On  the  great  daj'  of  atonement 
"the  double  offering  — one  for  Jehovah  and  the  other  f or  Azazel  —  typified  not  only 
the  x-emoving  of  the  guilt  of  the  people,  but  its  transfer  to  the  odious  and  detestable 
being  who  was  the  first  cause  of  its  existence,"  i.  c,  Satan.  Lidgett,  Spir.  Principle 
of  the  Atonement,  112, 113  —  "It  was  not  the  punishment  which  the  goat  bore  away 
into  the  wilderness,  for  the  idea  of  punishment  is  not  directly  associated  with  the  scape- 
goat. It  bears  the  sin  —  the  whole  unfaithfulness  of  the  community  which  had  defiled 
the  holy  places  —  out  from  them,  so  that  henceforth  they  may  be  pure The  sin- 
offering  —  representing  the  sinner  by  receiving  the  burden  of  his  sin  —  makes  expiation 
bj'  yielding  up  and  yielding  back  its  life  to  God,  under  conditions  which  represent  at 
once  the  wrath  and  the  placability  of  God." 

On  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  see  Fairbairn,  Typology,  1 :  209-233 ;  Wiinsche,  Die  Leiden 
des  Messias ;  Jukes,  O.  T.  Sacrifices ;  Smeaton,  Apostle's  Doctrine  of  Atonement,  25-53 ; 
Kurtz,  Sacrificial  Worship  of  O.  T.,  120 ;  Bible  Com.,  1 :  503-508,  and  Introd.  to  Leviticus ; 
Candlish  on  Atonement,  123-143;  Weber,  Vom  Zorne  Gottes,  161-180.  On  passages  in 
Leviticus,  see  Com.  of  Knobel,  in  Exeg.  Handb.  d.  Alt.  Test. 

( e )  It  is  not  essential  to  this  ^vdew  to  maintain  that  a  formal  divine  insti- 
tution of  the  rite  of  sacrifice,  at  man's  expulsion  from  Eden,  can  be  proved 
from  Scripture.  Like  the  family  and  the  state,  sacrifice  may,  -without  such 
formal  inculcation,  jjossess  di^vine  sanction,  and  be  ordained  of  God.  The 
■well-nigh  universal  prevalence  of  sacrifice,  however,  together  with  the  fact 
that  its  nature,  as  a  bloody  offering,  seems  to  preclude  man's  o-wn  invention 
of  it,  combines  with  certain  Scripture  intimations  to  favor  the  -vie-w  that  it 
was  a  primitive  divine  ai^pointment.  From  the  time  of  Moses,  there  can 
be  no  question  as  to  its  divine  authority. 

Compare  the  origin  of  prayer  and  worship,  for  which  we  find  no  formal  divine  injunc- 
tions at  the  beginnings  of  history.  Heb.  11 : 4  —  "  By  faith  Abel  offered  unto  God  a  more  excellent  sacrifice 
than  Cain,  through  ■which  he  had  -witness  borne  to  him  that  he  -was  righteous,  God  bearing  -witness  in  respect  of  his 
gifts" — here  it  maybe  argued  that  since  Abel's  faith  was  not  presumption,  it  must  have 
had  some  injunction  and  promise  of  God  to  base  itself  upon.  Gen.  4:3,  4  —  "  Cain  brought  of 
{he  fruit  of  the  ground  an  offering  unto  Jehovah.  And  Abel,  ne  also  brought  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock  and  of  the  fat 
thereof.    And  Jehovah  had  respect  unto  Abel  and  to  his  offering :  but  unto  Cain  and  to  his  offering  he  had  not  respect." 

It  has  been  urged,  in  corroboration  of  this  view,  that  the  pr(>vious  existence  of  sacri- 
flce is  intimated  in  Gen.  3  :  21  —  "  And  Jehovah  God  made  for  Adam  and  for  his  -wife  coats  of  skins,  and  clothed 
them."  Since  the  killing  of  animals  for  food  was  not  permitted  until  long  afterwards 
(  Gen.  9:3  —  to  Noah  :  "  Every  moving  thing  that  liveth  shall  be  food  for  you  "  ),  the  inference  has  been 
drawn,  that  the  skins  with  which  God  clothed  our  first  parents  were  the  skins  of 
animals  slain  for  sacriflce, —this  clothing  furnishing  a  type  of  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  which  secures  our  restoration  to  God's  favor,  as  the  death  of  the  victims  fur- 
nished a  type  of  the  suffering  of  Christ  which  secures  for  us  remission  of  punishment. 
We  must  regard  this,  however,  as  a  pleasing  and  possibly  correct  hypothesis,  rather 
than  as  a  demonstrated  truth  of  Scripture.  Since  the  unperverted  instincts  of  human 
nature  are  an  expression  of  God's  will,  Abel's  faith  may  have  consisted  in  trusting 
these,  rather  than  the  promptings  of  selfishness  and  self-righteousness.    The  death  of 
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animals  in  sacrifice,  like  the  death  of  Christ  which  it  sig-nified,  was  only  the  hastening 
of  what  belonged  to  them  because  of  their  connection  with  human  sin.  Faith  recog- 
nized this  connection.  On  the  divine  appointment  of  sacrifice,  see  Park,  in  Bib.  Sac, 
Jan.  1876  :  103-132.  Westcott,  Hebrews,  281  —  "  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  sacri- 
fice was  instituted  in  obedience  to  a  direct  revelation It  is  mentioned  in  Scripture 

at  first  as  natural  and  known.  It  was  practically  universal  in  prechristian  times. ...  In 
due  time  the  popular  practice  of  sacrifice  was  regulated  by  revelation  as  disciplinary, 
and  also  used  as  a  vehicle  for  typical  teaching."  We  prefer  to  say  that  sacrifice  proba- 
bly originated  in  a  fundamental  instinct  of  humanity,  and  was  therefore  a  divine 
ordinance  as  much  as  were  marriage  and  government. 

On  Gea  4 : 3,  4,  see  C.  H.  M.  —  "  The  entire  difference  between  Cain  and  Abel  lay,  not  in 
their  natures,  but  in  their  sacrifices.  Cain  brought  to  God  the  sin-stained  fruit  of  a 
cursed  earth.  Here  was  no  recognition  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a  sinner,  condemned  to 
death.  All  his  toil  could  not  satisfy  God's  holiness,  or  remove  the  penalty.  But  Abel 
recognized  his  sin,  condemnation,  helplessness,  death,  and  brought  the  bloody  sacrifice 
—  the  sacrifice  of  another  —  tlie  sacrifice  provided  by  God,  to  meet  the  claims  of  God. 
He  found  a  substitute,  and  he  presented  it  in  faith  —  the  faith  that  looks  away  from 
self  to  Christ,  or  God's  appointed  way  of  salvation.  The  difference  was  not  in  their 
persons,  but  in  their  gifts.  Of  Abel  it  is  said,  that  God  'bore  witness  in  respect  of  his  gifts' 
(Heb.  11 :  4  ).  To  Cain  it  is  said, '  if  thou  doest  well  (  lxx.  :  6pi?a>?  TrpocreveyKTjs — if  thou  offerest  correctly ) 
shalt  thou  not  be  accepted  ? '  But  Cain  desired  to  get  away  from  God  and  from  God's  way, 
and  to  lose  himself  in  the  world.  This  is  'the  way  of  Cain '  ( Jude  11 )."  Per  contra,  see  Craw- 
ford, Atonement,  259  —  "  Both  in  Lcvitical  and  patriarchal  times,  we  have  no  formal 
institution  of  sacrifice,  but  the  regulation  of  sacrifice  already  existing.  But  Abel's 
faith  may  have  had  respect,  not  to  a  revelation  with  regard  to  sacrificial  worship,  but 
with  regard  to  the  promised  Redeemer ;  and  his  sacrifice  maj'  have  expressed  that 
faith.  If  so,  God's  acceptance  of  it  gave  a  divine  warrant  to  future  sacrifices.  It  was 
not  will-worship,  because  it  was  not  substituted  for  some  other  worship  which  God 
had  previously  instituted.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  God  gave  an  expressed 
command.  Abel  may  have  been  moved  by  some  inward  divine  monition.  Thus  Adam 
said  to  Eve,  '  This  is  now  bone  of  my  bones ....'( Gen.  2 :  23 ),  before  any  divine  command  of  mar- 
riage. No  fruits  were  presented  during  the  patriarchal  dispensation.  Heathen  sacri- 
fices were  corruptions  of  primitive  sacrifice."  Von  Lasaulx,  Die  Stihnopfer  der 
Griechen  und  Rcimer,  und  ihr  Verhaltniss  zu  dem  einen  auf  Golgotha,  1  —  "The  first 
word  of  the  original  man  was  probably  a  prayer,  the  first  action  of  fallen  man  a  sacri- 
fice " ;  see  translation  in  Bib.  Sac,  1 :  368-408.  Bishop  Butler :  "  By  the  general  preva- 
lence of  propitiatory  sacrifices  over  the  heathen  world,  the  notion  of  repentance  alone 
being  suJficient  to  expiate  guilt  appears  to  be  contrary  to  the  general  sense  of  man- 
kind." 

(/)  The  New  Testament  assumes  and  i)resupposes  the  Old  Testament 
doctrine  of  sacrifice.  The  sacrificial  language  in  which  its  descrii^tions  of 
Christ's  work  are  clothed  cannot  be  explained  as  an  accommodation  to 
Jewish  methods  of  thought,  since  this  terminology  was  in  large  part  in 
common  use  among  the  heathen,  and  Paul  used  it  more  than  any  other  of 
the  ai)ostles  in  dealing  with  the  Gentiles.  To  deny  to  it  its  Old  Testament 
meaning,  when  used  by  New  Testament  writers  to  describe  the  work  of 
Christ,  is  to  deny  any  projaer  inspiration  both  in  the  Mosaic  apjjointment 
of  sacrifices  and  in  the  apostolic  interj^retations  of  them.  We  must  there- 
fore maintain,  as  the  result  of  a  simjile  induction  of  Scripture  facts,  that 
the  death  of  Christ  is  a  vicarious  offering,  provided  by  God's  love  for  the 
purijose  of  satisfying  an  internal  demand  of  the  divine  holiness,  and  of 
removing  an  obstacle  in  the  divine  mind  to  the  renewal  and  pardon  of 
sinners. 

"  The  epistle  of  James  makes  no  allusion  to  sacrifice.  But  he  would  not  have  failed 
to  allude  to  it,  if  he  had  held  the  moral  view  of  the  atonement ;  for  it  would  then  have 
been  an  obvious  help  to  his  argument  against  merely  formal  service.  Christ  protested 
against  washing  hands  and  keeping  Sabbath  days.  If  sacrifice  had  been  a  piece  of 
human  formality,  how  Indignantly  would  he  have  inveighed  against  it  I    But  instead 
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of  this  he  received  from  John  the  Baptist,  without  rebuke,  the  words  :  '  Behold,  the  Lamb  oi 
God,  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  tha  world '  ( John  1 :  29 )." 

A.A.Hodge,  Popular  Lectures,  »'47— "The  sacrifices  of  bulls  and  goats  were  like 
token-money,  as  our  paper-promises  to  paj-,  accepted  at  their  face-value  till  the  daj'  of 
settlement.  But  the  sacriflce  of  Christ  was  the  gold  which  absolutely  extinguished  all 
debt  by  its  intrinsic  value.  Hence,  when  Christ  died,  the  veil  that  separated  man  from 
God  was  i-ent  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  by  supernatural  hands.  When  the  real  expi- 
ation was  finished,  the  whole  symbolical  system  representing  it  hacame  functiim.  officio, 
and  was  abolished.  Soon  after  this,  the  temple  was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  ritual 
was  rendered  forever  impossible.'' 

For  denial  that  Christ's  death  is  to  be  interpreted  by  heathen  or  Jewish  sacrifices,  see 
Maurice  on  Sac,  154  —  "  The  heathen  signification  of  words,  when  apphed  to  a  Christian 
use,  must  be  not  merely  modified,  but  inverted  " ;  Jowett,  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  2  :  479  — 
"  The  heathen  and  Jewish  sacrifices  rather  show  us  what  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  not, 
than  what  it  was."  Bushnell  and  Young  do  not  doubt  the  expiatory  nature  of  heathen 
sacrifices.  But  the  main  terms  which  the  N.  T.  uses  to  describe  Christ's  sacrifice  are 
borrowed  from  the  Greek  sacrificial  ritual,  e.  p.,  ■^vcrCa,  wpocr^opa,  iAao-fid?,  ayio^w,  Kadaipui, 
tAao-Ko/itti.  To  deny  that  these  terms,  when  applied  to  Christ,  imply  expiation  and  sub- 
stitution, is  to  deny  the  inspiration  of  those  who  used  them.  See  Cave,  Scripture  Doc- 
trine of  Sacriflce ;  art.  on  Sacrifice,  in  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary. 

With  all  these  indications  of  our  dissent  from  the  modern  denial  of  expiatory  sacri- 
flce. we  deem  it  desirable  by  way  of  contrast  to  present  the  clearest  possible  statement 
of  the  view  from  which  we  dissent.  This  may  be  found  in  Pfleiderer,  Philosophy  of 
Religion,  1:238,  260,  201  — "The  gradual  distinction  of  the  moral  from  the  ceremonial, 
the  repression  and  ultimate  replacement  of  ceremonial  expiation  by  the  moral  purifica- 
tion of  the  sense  and  life,  and  consequently  the  transformation  of  the  mystical  concep- 
tion of  redemption  into  the  corresponding  ethical  conception  of  education,  may  be 
designated  as  the  kernel  and  the  teleological  principle  of  the  development  of  the  his- 
tory of  religion But  to  Paul  the  question  in  what  sense  the  death  of  the  Cross 

could  be  the  means  of  the  Messianic  redemption  found  its  answer  simply  from  the  pre- 
suppositions of  the  Pharisaic  theology,  which  beheld  in  the  innocent  suffering,  and 
especially  in  the  martyr-death,  of  the  righteous,  an  expiatory  means  compensating 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  people.  What  would  be  more  natural  than  that  Paul  should 
contemplate  the  death  on  the  Cross  in  the  same  way,  as  an  expiatory  means  of  salvation 
for  the  redemption  of  the  sinful  world  ? 

"  We  are  thus  led  to  see  in  this  theory  the  s>Tnbolical  presentment  of  the  truth  that 
the  new  man  suffers,  as  it  were,  vicariously,  for  the  old  man ;  for  he  takes  upou  himself 
the  daily  pain  of  self-subjugation,  and  bears  guiltlessly  in  patience  the  evils  which  the 
old  man  could  not  but  necessarily  impute  to  himself  as  punishment.  Therefore  as 
Christ  is  the  exemplification  of  the  moral  idea  of  man,  so  his  death  is  the  symbol  of  that 
moral  process  of  painful  self-subjugation  in  obedience  and  patience,  in  which  the  true 

inner  redemption  of  man  consists In  like  manner  Fichte  said  that  the  only  proper 

means  of  salvation  is  the  death  of  selfhood,  death  ivith  Jesus,  regeneration. 

"  The  defect  in  the  Kant-Fichtean  doctrine  of  redemption  consisted  in  this,  that  it 
limited  the  process  of  ethical  transformation  to  the  individual,  and  endeavored  to 
explain  it  from  his  subjective  reason  and  freedom  alone.  How  could  the  individual 
deliver  himself  from  his  powerlessness  and  become  free  ?  This  question  was  unsolved. 
The  Christian  doctrine  of  redemption  is  that  the  moral  liberation  of  the  individual  is 
not  the  effect  of  his  own  natural  power,  but  the  effect  of  the  divine  Spirit,  who,  from 
the  beginning  of  human  history,  put  forth  his  activity  as  the  power  educating  to  the 
good,  and  especially  has  created  for  himself  in  the  Christian  community  a  permanent 
organ  for  the  education  of  the  people  and  of  individuals.  It  was  the  moral  individual- 
ism of  Kant  which  prevented  him  from  finding  in  the  historically  realized  common 
spirit  of  the  good  the  real  force  available  for  the  individual  becoming  good." 

C.     Theories  of  the  Atonement. 

1st.     The  Socinian,  or  Example  Theory  of  the  Atonement. 

This  theory  holds  that  subjective  sinfulness  is  the  sole  barrier  bet-ween 
man  and  God.  Not  God,  but  only  man,  needs  to  be  reconciled.  The  only 
method  of  reconciliation  is  to  better  man's  moral  condition.  This  can  be 
effected  by  man's  own  ■will,  through  repentance  and  reformation.     The 
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death  of  Christ  is  but  the  death  of  a  noble  martyr.  He  redeems  us,  only 
as  his  human  example  of  faithfulness  to  truth  and  duty  has  a  jjowerfiA 
influence  upon  our  moral  improvement.  This  fact  the  apostles,  either 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  clothed  in  the  language  of  the  Greek  and 
Jewish  sacrifices.  This  theory  was  fully  elaborated  by  Lfelius  Socinus  and 
Faustus  Socinus  of  Poland,  in  the  16th  century.  Its  modern  advocates 
are  found  in  the  Unitarian  body. 

The  Soclnian  theory  may  be  found  stated,  and  advocated,  in  Bibliotheca  Fratrum 
Polonorum,  1 :  566-600 ;  Martineau,  Studies  of  Christianity,  83-176 ;  J.  F.  Clarke,  Ortho- 
doxy, Its  Truths  and  Errors,  235-265 ;  Ellis,  Unitarianism  and  Orthodoxy ;  Sheldon,  Sin 
and  Redemption,  146-210.  The  text  which  at  first  sight  most  seems  to  favor  this  view 
is  1  Pet.  2 :  21  —  "  Christ  also  suffered  for  you,  leaving  you  an  example,  that  ye  should  follow  his  steps."  But  see 
under  ( e )  below.  When  Corregg-io  saw  "Raphael's  pictui-e  of  St.  Cecilia,  he  exclaimed : 
"I  too  am  a  painter."  So  Socinus  held  that  Christ's  example  roused  our  humanity 
to  imitation.  He  regarded  expiation  as  heathenish  and  impossible;  every  one  must 
receive  according  to  his  deeds ;  God  is  ready  to  grant  forgiveness  on  simple  repentance. 

E.  G.  Robinson,  Christian  Theolog.y,  277  —  "  The  theory  first  insists  on  the  inviola- 
bility of  moral  sequences  in  the  conduct  of  every  moral  agent ;  and  then  insists  that, 
on  a  given  condition,  the  consequences  of  transgression  may  be  arrested  by  almighty 

fiat Unitarianism  errs  in  giving  a  transforming  power  to  that  which  works 

beneficently  only  after  the  transformation  has  been  wrought."  In  ascribing  to  human 
natiu:e  a  power  of  self-reformation,  it  ignores  man's  need  of  regeneration  by  the  Holy 
Spiiiit.  But  even  this  renewing  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  presupposes  the  atoning  work 
of  Christ.  "  Te  must  be  bom  anew  "  ( John  3:7)  necessitates  "  Even  so  must  the  Son  of  man  be  lifted  up  " 
( John  3 :  14 ).  It  is  only  the  Cross  that  satisfies  man's  instinct  of  I'eparation.  Harnack, 
Das  Wesen  des  Christ«nthums,  99—  "  Those  who  regarded  Christ's  death  soon  ceased  to 
bring  any  other  bloody  offering  to  God.  This  is  true  both  in  Judaism  and  in  heathen- 
ism. Christ's  death  put  an  end  to  all  bloody  offerings  in  religious  history.  The  impulse 
to  sacrifice  found  its  satisfaction  in  the  Cross  of  Christ."  We  regard  this  as  proof  that 
the  Cross  is  essentially  a  satisfaction  to  the  divine  justice,  and  not  a  mere  example  of 
faithfulness  to  duty.  The  Socinian  theory  is  the  first  of  six  theories  of  the  Atonement, 
which  roughly  correspond  with  our  six  previously  treated  theories  of  sin,  and  this  first 
theory  includes  most  of  the  false  doctrine  which  appears  in  mitigated  forms  in  several 
of  the  theories  following. 

To  this  theory  we  make  the  following  objections : 

(a)  It  is  based  upon  false  philosophical  principles, —  as,  for  example,  that 
will  is  merely  the  faculty  of  volitions  ;  that  the  foundation  of  virtue  is  in 
utility  ;  that  law  is  an  expression  of  arbitrary  will ;  that  jienalty  is  a  means 
of  reforming  the  oflender ;  that  righteousness,  in  either  God  or  man,  is 
only  a  manifestation  of  benevolence. 

If  the  will  is  simply  the  faculty  of  volitions,  and  not  also  the  fundamental  determi- 
nation of  the  being  to  an  ultimate  end,  then  man  can,  by  a  single  volition,  effect  his 
own  reformation  and  reconciliation  to  God.  If  the  foundation  of  virtue  is  in  utility, 
then  there  is  nothing  in  the  divine  being  that  prevents  pardon,  the  good  of  the  crea- 
ture, and  not  the  demands  of  God's  holiness,  being  the  reason  for  Christ's  suffering. 
If  law  is  an  expression  of  arbitrary  will,  instead  of  being  a  transcript  of  the  di\-ine 
nature,  it  may  at  any  time  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  sinner  may  be  pardoned  on  mere 
repentance.  If  penalty  is  merely  a  means  of  reforming  the  offender,  then  sin  does 
not  involve  objective  guilt,  or  obligation  to  suffer,  and  sin  may  be  forgiven,  at  any 
moment,  to  all  who  forsake  it,  —indeed,  must  be  forgiven,  since  punishment  is  out  of 
place  when  the  sinner  is  reformed.  If  righteousness  is  only  a  form  or  manifestation  of 
benevolence,  then  God  can  show  his  benevolence  as  easily  through  pardon  as  thi'ough 
penalty,  and  Christ's  death  is  only  intended  to  attract  us  toward  the  good  by  the  force 
of  a  noble  example. 

Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus,  2 :  218-264,  is  essentially  Socinian  in  his  view  of  Jesus'  death. 
Yet  he  ascribes  to  Jesus  the  idea  that  suffering  is  necessary,  even  for  one  who  stands 
In  perfect  lo%-e  and  blessed  fellowship  with  God,  since  earthly  blessedness  is  not  the 
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true  blessedness,  and  since  a  true  piety  is  impossible  without  renunciation  and  stoop- 
ing  to  minister  to  others.  The  earthly  life-sacrifice  of  the  Messiah  was  his  necessary 
and  greatest  act,  and  was  the  culminating-  point  of  his  teaching:.  Suffering  made  him 
a  perfect  example,  and  so  ensured  the  success  of  his  work.  But  why  God  should  have 
made  it  necessary  that  the  holiest  must  suffer,  Wendt  does  not  explain.  This  constitu- 
tion of  things  we  can  understand  only  as  a  revelation  of  the  holiness  of  God,  and  of 
his  punitive  relation  to  human  sin.  Simon,  ReconciUation,  357,  shows  well  that  exam- 
ple might  have  sufhced  for  a  race  that  merely  needed  leadership.  But  what  the  race 
needed  most  was  energizing,  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  of  restoration  to  God  on 
their  behalf  by  one  of  themselves,  by  one  whose  very  essence  they  shared,  who  created 
them,  in  whom  they  consisted,  and  whose  work  was  therefore  their  work.  Christ  con- 
demned with  the  divine  condemnation  the  thoughts  and  impulses  arising  from  his  sub- 
conscious life.  Before  the  sin,  which  for  the  moment  seemed  to  be  his,  could  become 
his,  he  condemned  it.  He  sj^mpathized  with,  nay,  he  revealed,  the  very  justice  and 
sorrow  of  God.  Hebrews  2  :  16-18  —  "For  verDy  not  to  angels  doth  ha  give  help,  but  he  giveth  help  to  the  seed  of 
ibraham.  Wherefore  it  behooved  him  in  all  things  to  be  made  like  nnto  his  brethren,  that  he  might  become  a  mercifol 
and  faithful  high  priest  in  things  pertaining  to  God,  to  make  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  For  in  that  he  him- 
self hath  suffered  being  tempted,  he  is  able  to  succor  them  that  are  tempted."^ 

(  & )  It  is  a  natural  oiitgi'owth  from  the  Pelagian  \iew  of  sin>  and  logi- 
cally necessitates  a  curtailment  or  surrender  of  eveiy  other  characteristic 
doctrine  of  Christianity — inspiration,  sin,  the  deity  of  Christ,  justification, 
regeneration,  and  eternal  retribution. 

The  Socinian  theory  requires  a  surrender  of  the  doctrine  of  inspiration ;  for  the  idea 
of  vicarious  and  expiatory  sacrifice  is  woven  into  the  very  warp  and  woof  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  It  requires  an  abandonment  of  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  sin  ; 
for  in  it  all  idea  of  sin  as  perversion  of  nature  rendering  the  sinner  unable  to  save 
himself,  and  as  objective  guilt  demanding  satisfaction  to  the  divine  holiness,  is  denied. 
It  requires  us  to  give  up  the  deity  of  Christ ;  for  if  sin  is  a  slight  evU,  and  man  can  save 
himself  from  its  penalty  and  power,  then  there  is  no  longer  need  of  either  an  infinite 
suffering  or  an  infinite  Savior,  and  a  human  Christ  is  as  good  as  a  divine.  It  requires 
us  to  give  up  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  justification,  as  God's  act  of  declaring  the  sinner 
just  in  the  eye  of  the  Ir.w,  solely  on  account  of  the  righteousness  and  death  of  Clu-ist 
to  whom  he  is  united  by  faith  ;  for  the  Socinian  theory  cannot  permit  the  counting  to 
a  man  of  any  other  righteousness  than  his  own.  It  requires  a  denial  of  the  doctrine  of 
regeneration ;  for  this  is  no  longer  the  work  of  God,  but  the  work  of  the  sinner ;  it  is 
no  longer  a  change  of  the  affections  below  consciousness,  but  a  self-reforming  volition 
of  the  sinner  himself.  It  requires  a  denial  of  eternal  retribution ;  for  this  is  no  longer 
appropriate  to  finite  transgression  of  ai'bitrai-y  law,  and  to  superficial  sinning  that  does 
not  involve  nature. 

(  e  )  It  contradicts  the  Scripture  teachings,  that  sin  involves  objective 
guilt  as  well  as  subjective  defilement ;  that  the  hoUness  of  God  must  punish 
sin  ;  that  the  atonement  was  a  bearing  of  the  punishment  of  sin  for  men  ; 
and  that  this  vicarious  bearing  of  j)unishment  was  necessary,  on  the  part  of 
God,  to  make  possible  the  showing  of  favor  to  the  guilty. 

The  Scriptures  do  not  make  the  main  object  of  the  atonement  to  be  man's  subjective 
moral  improvement.  It  is  to  God  that  the  sacrifice  is  offei-ed,  and  the  object  of  it  is  to 
satisfy  the  divine  holiness,  and  to  remove  from  the  divine  mind  an  obstacle  to  the  show- 
ing of  favor  to  the  guilty.  It  was  something  external  to  man  and  his  happiness  or 
virtue,  that  required  that  Christ  should  suffer.  What  Emerson  has  said  of  the  martyr 
is  yet  more  true  of  Christ :  "  Though  love  repine,  and  reason  chafe.  There  comes  a  voiee 
without  reply, 'T  is  man's  perdition  to  be  safe.  When  for  the  truth  he  ought  to  die." 
The  truth  for  which  Christ  died  was  truth  internal  to  the  nature  of  God;  not  simply 
truth  externalized  and  published  among  men.  What  the  truth  of  God  required,  that 
Christ  rendered  — full  satisfaction  to  violated  justice.  "  Jesus  paid  it  all "  ;  and  no  obedi- 
ence or  righteousness  of  ours  can  be  added  to  his  work,  as  a  ground  of  our  salvation. 

E.  G.  Robinson,  Christian  Theology,  276  —  "  This  theory  fails  of  a  due  recognition  of 
that  deep-seated,  universal  and  innate  sense  of  ill-desert,  which  in  all  times  and  every- 
where has  prompted  men  to  aim  at  some  expiation  of  their  guilt.    For  this  sense  of 
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gnilt  and  its  requirements  the  moral  influence  theory  makes  no  adequate  provision, 
either  in  Christ  or  in  those  whom  Christ  saves.  Supposing-  Christ's  redemptive  work  to 
consist  merely  in  winning-  men  to  the  practice  of  righteousness,  it  takes  no  account  of 
penalty,  either  as  the  sanction  of  the  law,  as  the  reaction  of  the  divine  holiness  against 
sin,  or  as  the  upbraiding  of  the  individual  conscience.  .  .  .  The  Socinian  theory  over- 
looks the  fact  that  there  must  be  some  objective  manifestation  of  God's  wrath  and  dis- 
pleasure against  sin." 

(d)  It  fiirnislies  no  proper  exijlanation  of  tlie  sufferings  and  deatli  of 
Christ.  The  unmartyrlike  anguish  cannot  be  accounted  for,  and  the  for- 
saking by  the  Father  cannot  be  justified,  upon  the  hypothesis  that  Christ 
died  as  a  mere  witness  to  truth.  If  Christ's  sufferings  were  not  propitia- 
tory, they  neither  furnish  us  with  a  perfect  example,  nor  constitute  a  mani- 
festation of  the  love  of  God. 

Compare  Jesus'  feeling,  in  view  of  death,  with  that  of  Paul :  "  Wing  the  desire  to  depart " 
(PhiL  1 :  23 ).  Jesus  was  filled  with  anguish :  "Now  is  my  soul  troubled;  and  what  shall  I  say  ?  Father, 
save  me  from  this  hour  "  ( John  12  :  27 ).  If  Christ  was  simply  a  martyr,  then  he  is  not  a  perfect 
example ;  for  many  a  martyr  has  shown  greater  courage  In  prospect  of  death,  and  in 
the  final  agony  has  been  able  to  say  that  the  fire  that  consumed  him  was  "abed  of 
roses."  Gethsemane,  with  its  mental  anguish,  is  apparently  recorded  in  order  to  indi- 
cate that  Christ's  sufferings  even  on  the  cross  were  not  mainly  physical  sufferings. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  unduly  emphasizes  the  physical  side  of  our  Lord's  pas- 
sion, but  loses  sight  of  its  spiritual  element.  The  Christ  of  Rome  indeed  is  either  a 
babe  or  dead,  and  the  crucifix  presents  to  us  not  a  risen  and  living  Redeemer,  but  a 
mangled  and  lifeless  body. 

Stroud,  in  his  Physical  Cause  of  our  Lord's  Death,  has  made  it  probable  that  Jesus 
died  of  a  broken  heart,  and  that  this  alone  explains  John  19  :34  —  "one  of  the  soldiers  with  aspea, 
pierced  his  side,  and  straightway  there  came  out  blood  and  water"  —  L  c,  the  heart  had  already  been  rup- 
tured by  grief.  That  grief  was  grief  at  the  forsaking  of  the  Father  (  Mat.  27  :  46  —  "  My 
God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?  "),  and  the  resulting  death  shows  that  that  forsaking  was 
no  imaginary  one.  Did  God  make  the  holiest  man  of  all  to  be  the  greatest  sufferer  of 
all  the  ages  ?  This  heart  broken  by  the  forsaking  of  the  Father  means  more  than  mar- 
tyrdom. If  Christ's  death  is  not  propitiatory,  it  fills  me  with  teri-or  and  despair ;  for 
it  presents  me  not  only  with  a  very  imperfect  example  in  Christ,  but  with  a  proof  of 
measureless  injustice  on  the  part  of  God.  Luke  23  :  28  —  "  weep  not  for  me,  but  weep  for  yourselves  " 
=  Jesus  rejects  all  pity  that  forgets  his  suffering  for  others. 

To  the  above  view  of  Stroud,  Westcott  objects  that  blood  does  not  x'eadily  flow  from 
an  ordinary  corpse.  The  separation  of  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  from  the  serum, 
or  water,  would  be  the  beginning  of  decomposition,  and  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  statement  in  Acts  2 :  31  —  "neither  did  his  flesh  see  corruption."  But  Dr.  "W.  W.  Keen  of  Phila- 
delpliia,  in  his  article  on  The  Bloody  Sweat  of  our  Lord  ( Bib.  Sac,  July,  1897 :  469-484) 
endorses  Stroud's  view  as  to  the  physical  cause  of  our  Lord's  death.  Christ's  being  for- 
saken by  the  Father  was  only  the  culmination  of  that  relative  withdrawal  which  con- 
stituted the  source  of  Christ's  loneliness  through  life.  Through  life  he  was  a  servant  of 
the  Spirit.  On  the  cross  the  Spirit  left  him  to  the  weakness  of  unassisted  humanity, 
destitute  of  conscious  divine  resources.  Compare  the  curious  reading  of  Heb.  2 : 9  — 
"  that  he  apart  from  God  (  xiopi?  ©eoO  )  should  taste  death  for  every  man." 

If  Christ  merely  supposed  himself  to  be  deserted  by  God,  "  not  only  does  Christ 
become  an  erring  man,  and,  so  far  as  the  predicate  deity  is  applicable  to  him,  an  erring 
God  ;  but,  if  he  cherished  unfounded  distrust  of  God,  how  can  it  be  possible  still  to 
maintain  that  his  will  was  in  abiding,  perfect  agreement  and  identity  with  the  will 
of  God?  "  See  Kant,  Lotze,  and  Ritschl,  by  Stahlin,  219.  Charles  C.  Everett,  Gospel  of 
Paul,  says  Jesus  was  not  crucified  because  he  was  accursed,  but  he  was  accursed 
because  he  was  crucified,  so  that,  in  wreaking  vengeance  upon  him,  Jewish  law  abro- 
gated itself.  This  interpretation  however  contradicts  2  Cor.  5  :  21 —  "Elm  who  knew  no  sin  he 
made  to  be  sin  on  our  behalf" — where  the  divine  identification  of  Christ  with  the  race  of  sin- 
ners antedates  and  explains  his  suffei'ings.  John  1 :  29  —  "the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the  sin 
of  the  world  "  —  does  not  refer  to  Jesus  as  a  lamb  for  gentleness,  but  as  a  lamb  for  sacrifice. 
Maclaren:  "How  does  Christ's  death  prove  God's  love?  Only  on  one  supposition, 
namely,  that  Christ  is  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  sent  by  the  Father's  love  and  being 
his  express  image  ";  and,  we  may  add,  suffering  vicariously  for  us  and  removing  the 
obstacle  in  God's  mind  to  our  pardon. 
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(e)  The  influence  of  Clirist's  example  is  neither  declarecl  in  Scripture, 
nor  found  in  Christian  experience,  to  be  the  chief  result  secured  by  his 
death.  Mere  example  is  but  a  new  preaching  of  the  law,  which  repels  and 
condemns.  The  cross  has  power  to  lead  men  to  holiness,  only  as  it  first 
shows  a  satisfaction  made  for  their  sins.  Accordingly,  most  of  the  j^assages 
which  rei^resent  Christ  as  an  example  also  contain  references  to  his  propi- 
tiatory work. 

There  is  no  virtue  in  simply  setting  an  example.  Christ  did  nothing',  simply  for  the 
sake  of  example.  Even  his  baptism  was  the  S3Tnbol  of  his  propitiatory  death  ;  see 
pag-es  761,  762.  The  apostle's  exhortation  is  not  "  abstain  from  all  appearance 
of  evil  "  ( 1  Thess.  5  :  22,  A.  Vers.;,  but  " abstain  from  every  form  of  evil "  (  Rev.  Vers. ).  Christ's 
death  is  the  payment  of  a  real  debt  due  to  God  ;  and  the  convicted  sinner  needs  first  to 
see  the  debt  which  he  owes  to  the  divine  justice  paid  by  Christ,  before  he  can  think 
hopefully  of  reforming  his  life.  The  hymns  of  the  church :  "I  lay  my  sins  on  Jesus," 
and  "Not  all  the  blood  of  beasts,"  represent  the  view  of  Christ's  sufferings  which 
Christians  have  derived  from  the  Scriptures.  When  the  sinner  sees  that  the  mortgage 
is  cancelled,  that  the  penalty  has  been  borne,  he  can  devote  himself  f  reeiy  to  the  ser- 
vice of  his  Redeemer.  Rev.  12  :  11  —  "they  overcame  him  [  Satan  ]  because  of  the  blood  of  the  lamb"  = 
as  Christ  overcame  Satan  by  his  propitiatory  sacrifice,  so  we  overcome  by  appropriat- 
ing to  ourselves  Christ's  atonement  and  his  Spirit;  cf.  1  John  5:  4 —  "  this  is  the  victory  that  hath 
overcome  the  world,  even  our  faith. "  The  very  text  upon  which  Socinians  most  rely,  when  it  is 
taken  in  connection  with  the  context,  proves  their  theory  to  be  a  misrepresentation  of 
Scripture.  1  Pet.  2  :  21  —  "  Christ  also  suffered  for  you,  leaving  you  an  example,  that  ye  should  follow  his  steps " 
—  is  succeeded  by  verse  24  —  "who  his  own  self  bare  our  sins  in  his  body  upon  the  tree,  that  we,  having  died 
nnto  sins,  might  live  unto  righteousness ;  by  whose  stripes  ye  were  healed  " —  the  latter  words  being  a  direct 
quotation  from  Isaiah's  description  of  the  substitutionary  sufferings  of  the  Messiah 
( Is.  53  :  5 ), 

When  a  deeply  convicted  sinner  was  told  that  God  could  cleanse  his  heart  and  make 
him  over  anew,  he  replied  with  righteous  impatience  :  "  That  is  not  what  I  want,  —  I 
have  a  debt  to  pay  first  I  "  A.  J.  Gordon,  Ministry  of  the  Spirit,  28,  89  —  "  Nowhere  in 
tabernacle  or  temple  shall  we  ever  find  the  laver  placed  before  the  altar.  The  altar  is 
Calvary,  and  the  laver  is  Pentecost,  — one  stands  for  the  sacrificial  blood,  the  other  for 
the  sanctifying  Spirit.  ...  So  the  oil  which  symbolized  the  sanctifj-ing  Spirit  was 
always  put '  upon  the  blood  of  the  trespass-offering '  ( Lev.  14 :  17 )."  The  extremity  of  Christ's  suffer- 
ing on  the  Cross  was  coincident  with  the  extremest  manifestation  of  the  guilt  of  the 
race.  The  greatness  of  this  he  theoretically  knew  from  the  beginning  of  his  ministry. 
His  baptism  was  not  intended  merely  to  set  an  example.  It  was  a  recognition  that  sin 
deserved  death ;  that  he  was  numbered  with  the  transgressors ;  that  he  was  sent  to  die 
for  the  sin  of  the  world.  He  was  not  so  much  a  teacher,  as  he  was  the  subject  of  all 
teaching.  In  him  the  great  suffering  of  the  holy  God  on  account  of  sin  is  exhibited  to 
the  universe.  The  pain  of  a  few  brief  hours  saves  a  world,  only  because  it  sets  forth 
an  eternal  fact  in  God's  being  and  opens  to  us  God's  very  heart. 

Shakespeare,  Henry  V,  4  : 1—  "There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil.  Would 
men  observingly  dLstil  it  out."  It  is  well  to  preach  on  Christ  as  an  example.  Lyman 
Abbott  says  that  Jesus'  blood  purchases  our  pardon  and  redeems  us  to  God,  just  as  a  pat- 
riot's blood  redeems  his  country  from  servitude  and  purchases  its  liberty.  But  even 
Ritschl,  Just,  and  Recon.,  2,  goesbej'ond  this,  when  he  says :  "  Those  who  advocate  the 
example  theory  should  remember  that  Jesus  withdraws  himself  from  imitation  when 
he  sets  himself  over  against  his  disciples  as  the  Author  of  forgiveness.  And  they 
perceive  that  pardon  must  first  be  appropriated,  before  it  is  possible  for  them  to 
imitate  his  piety  and  moral  achievement."  This  is  a  partial  recognition  of  the  truth 
that  the  removal  of  objective  guilt  by  Christ's  atonement  must  precede  the  removal 
of  subjective  defilement  by  Christ's  regenerat  ing  and  sanctifying  Spirit,  Lidgett,  Spir. 
Princ.  of  Atonement,  2()5-280,  shows  that  there  is  a  fatherly  demand  for  satisfaction, 
which  must  be  met  by  the  filial  response  of  the  child.  Thomas  Chalmers  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  ministry  urged  on  his  people  the  reformation  of  their  lives.  But  he  con- 
fesses: "I  never  heard  of  any  such  reformations  being  effected  amongst  them." 
Only  when  he  preached  the  alietiation  of  men  from  God,  and  forgiveness  through  the 
blood  of  Christ,  did  ho  hear  of  their  betterment. 

Gordon,  Christ  of  To-day,  129  —  "  The  consciousness  of  sin  is  largely  the  creation  of 
Christ."    Men  like  Paul,  Luther,  and  Edwards  show  this  impressively.    Foster,  Chris- 
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tian  life  and  Theology,  198-201 —  "  There  is  of  course  a  sense  in  which  the  Christian 
must  imitate  Christ's  death,  for  he  is  to  'take  up  his  cross  daily '  (  Luke  9  :  23  )  and  follow  hia 
Master ;  but  in  its  hig-hest  meaning  and  fullest  scope  the  death  of  Christ  is  no  more 
an  object  set  for  our  imitation  than  is  the  creation  of  the  world.  .  .  .  Christ  does  for 
man  in  his  sacrifice  what  man  could  not  do  for  himself.  We  see  in  the  Cross :  1.  the 
magnitude  of  the  guilt  of  sin ;  2.  our  own  self-condemnation ;  3.  the  adequate  remedy, 
—  for  the  object  of  law  is  gained  in  the  display  of  righteousness ;  4.  the  objective 
ground  Of  forgiveness.''  Maclaren  :  "Christianity  without  a  dying  Christ  is  a  dying 
Christianity." 

(/)  This  theory  contradicts  the  whole  tenor  of  the  New  Testament,  in 
making  the  life,  and  not  the  death,  of  Christ  the  most  significant  and 
important  featiu'e  of  his  work.  The  constant  allusions  to  the  death  of 
Christ  as  the  source  of  our  salvation,  as  well  as  the  symbolism  of  the  ordi- 
nances, cannot  be  explained  u^jon  a  theory  which  regards  Christ  as  a  mere 
example,  and  considers  his  sufferings  as  incidents,  rather  than  essentials, 
of  his  work. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Hackett  frequently  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  recording  in  the 
gospels  of  only  three  years  of  Jesus'  life,  and  the  prominence  given  in  the  record  to  the 
closing  scenes  of  that  life,  are  evidence  that  not  his  life,  but  his  death,  was  the  great 
work  of  our  Lord.  Christ's  death,  and  not  his  life,  is  the  central  truth  of  Christianity. 
The  cross  is  par  excellence  the  Christian  symbol.  In  both  the  ordinances — in  Baptism 
as  well  as  in  the  Lord's  Supper  —  it  is  the  death  of  Christ  that  is  primarily  set  forth. 
Neither  Christ's  example,  nor  his  teaching,  reveals  God  as  does  his  death.  It  is  the 
death  of  Christ  that  links  together  all  Christian  doctrines.  The  mark  of  Christ's  blood 
Is  upon  them  all,  as  the  scarlet  thread  running  through  every  cord  and  rope  of  the 
British  navy  gives  sign  that  it  is  the  property  of  the  cro'wn. 

Did  Jesus'  death  have  no  other  relation  to  our  salvation  than  Paul's  death  had? 
Paul  was  a  martyr,  but  his  death  is  not  even  recorded.  Gould,  Bib.  Theol.  N.  T.,  92 — 
"  Paul  does  not  dwell  in  any  way  upon  the  life  or  work  of  our  Lord,  except  as  they  are 
involved  in  his  death  and  resurrection."  What  did  Jesus'  words  s  "It  is  finished " (John  19 : 30) 
mean  ?  What  was  finished  on  the  Socinian  theory  ?  The  Socinian  salvation  had  not 
yet  begun.  Why  did  not  Jesus  make  the  ordinances  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper 
to  be  memorials  of  his  birth,  rather  than  of  his  death  ?  Why  was  not  the  veil  of  the 
temple  rent  at  his  baptism,  or  at  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  ?  It  was  because  only  his 
death  opened  the  way  to  God.  In  talking  with  Nicodemus,  Jesus  brushed  aside  the 
complimentary  :  "  we  know  that  thou  art  a  teacher  come  from  God  "  ( John  3:2).  Recognizing  Jesus 
as  teacher  is  not  enough.  There  must  be  a  renewal  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  so  that  one 
recognizes  also  the  lifting  up  of  the  Son  of  man  as  atoning  Savior  (John  3 :  14, 15 ).  And 
to  Peter,  Jesus  said :  "  If  I  wash  thee  not,  thou  hast  no  part  with  me "  ( John  13:8).  One  cannot  have 
part  with  Christ  as  Teacher,  while  one  i-ejects  him  as  Redeemer  from  sin.  On  the 
Socinian  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  see  Crawford,  Atonement,  279-296 ;  Shedd,  History 
of  Doctrine,  2 :  376-386 ;  Doctrines  of  the  Early  Socinians,  in  Princeton  Essays,  1 :  194-211 ; 
Philippi,  Glaubenslehre,  IV,  3 :  156-180 ;  Fock,  Socinianismus. 

2nd.    The  Bushnellian,  or  Moral  Influence  Theory  of  the  Atonement. 

This  holds,  like  the  Socinian,  that  there  is  no  principle  of  the  divine 
nature  which  is  propitiated  by  Christ's  death;  but  that  this  death  is  a  mani- 
festation of  the  love  of  God,  suffering  in  and  with  the  sins  of  his  creatures. 
Christ's  atonement,  therefore,  is  the  merely  natural  consequence  of  hia 
taking  human  nature  upon  him ;  and  is  a  suffering,  not  of  penalty  in  man's 
stead,  but  of  the  combined  woes  and  griefs  which  the  living  of  a  human 
life  involves.  This  atonement  has  effect,  not  to  satisfy  divine  justice,  but 
so  to  reveal  divine  love  as  to  soften  human  hearts  and  to  lead  them  to 
repentance  ;  in  other  words,  Christ's  sufferings  were  necessary,  not  in  order 
to  remove  an  obstacle  to  the  pardon  of  sinners  which  exists  in  the  mind  of 
God,  but  in  order  to  convince  sinners  that  there  exists  no  such  obsta- 
cle.    This  theory,  for  substance,  has  been  advocated  by  Bushnell,  in 
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America ;  by  Robertson,  Maurice,  Campbell,  and  Young,  in  Great  Britain ; 
by  Schleiermaclier  and  Ritsclil,  in  Germany. 

Origen  and  Abelard  are  earlier  representatives  of  this  view.  It  may  be  found  stated 
in  Uushnell's  Vicarious  Sacrifice.  Bushnell's  later  work,  Forgiveness  and  Law,  con- 
tains a  modification  of  his  earlier  doctrine,  to  which  he  was  driven  by  the  criticisms 
upon  his  Vicarious  Sacrifice.  In  the  later  work,  he  acknowledges  what  he  had  so 
strenuously  denied  in  the  eai'lier,  namely,  that  Christ's  death  has  effect  upon  God  as 
well  as  upou  man,  and  that  Godcannotforgive  without  thus  "making  cost  to  himself." 
He  makes  open  confession  of  the  impotence  of  his  former  teaching  to  convert  sinners, 
and,  as  the  only  efficient  homiletic,  he  recommends  the  preaching  of  the  very  doctrine 
of  propitiatory  sacrifice  which  he  had  written  his  book  to  supersede.  Even  in  For- 
giveness and  Law,  however,  there  is  no  recognition  of  the  true  principle  and  ground  of 
the  Atonement  in  God's  punitive  holiness.  Since  the  original  form  of  Bushnell's  doc- 
trine is  the  only  one  which  has  met  with  wide  acceptance,  we  direct  our  objections 
mainly  to  this. 

F.  W.  Robertson,  Sermons,  1 :  163-178,  holds  that  Christ's  sufferings  were  the  neces- 
sary result  of  the  position  in  which  he  had  placed  himself  of  conflict  or  collision  with 
the  evil  that  is  in  the  world.  He  came  in  contact  with  the  whirling  wheel,  and  was 
crushed  by  it ;  he  planted  his  heel  upon  the  cockatrfce's  den,  and  was  pierced  by  its 
fang.  Maurice,  on  Sacrifice,  209,  and  Theol.  Essays,  141,  328,  regards  Christ's  sufferings 
as  an  illustration,  given  by  the  ideal  man,  of  the  self-sacrifice  due  to  God  from  the 
humanity  of  which  he  is  the  root  and  head,  all  men  being  redeemed  in  him,  irrespective 
of  their  faith,  and  needing  only  to  have  brought  to  them  the  news  of  this  redemption. 
Young,  Life  and  Light  of  Men,  holds  a  view  essentiallj'  the  same  with  Robertson's. 
Christ's  death  is  the  necessary  result  of  his  collision  with  evil,  and  his  sufferings  extir- 
pate sin,  simply  by  manifesting  God's  self-sacrificing  love. 

Campbell,  Atonement,  129-191,  quotes  from  Edwai'ds,  to  show  that  infinite  justice 
might  be  satisfied  in  either  one  of  two  ways :  ( 1 )  by  an  infinite  punishment ;  ( 2 )  by  an 
adequate  repentance.  This  last,  which  Edwards  passed  by  as  impracticable,  Campbell 
declares  to  have  been  the  real  atonement  offered  by  Christ,  who  stands  as  the  great 
Penitent,  confessing  the  sin  of  the  world.  Mason,  Faith  of  the  Gospel,  160-210,  takes 
substantially  the  view  of  Campbell,  denying  substitution,  and  emphtisizing  Christ's 
oneness  with  the  race  and  his  confession  of  human  sin.  He  grants  indeed  that  our  Lord 
bore  penalty,  but  only  in  the  sense  that  he  realized  how  great  was  the  condemnation 
and  penalty  of  the  race. 

Schleiermacher  denies  any  satisfaction  to  God  by  substitution.  He  puts  in  its  place 
an  influence  of  Christ's  personality  on  men,  so  that  they  feel  themselves  reconciled 
and  redeemed.  The  atonement  is  purely  subjective.  Yet  it  is  the  work  of  Christ,  in 
that  only  C/irist's  oneness  with  God  has  taught  men  that  they  can  be  one  with  God. 
Christ's  consciousness  of  his  being  in  God  and  knowing  God,  and  his  power  to  impart 
this  consciousness  to  others,  make  him  a  Mediator  and  Savior.  The  idea  of  reparation, 
compensation,  satisfaction,  substitution,  is  wholly  Jewish.  He  regarded  it  as  possible 
only  to  a  narrow-minded  people.  He  tells  us  that  he  hates  in  religion  that  kind  of 
historic  relation.  He  had  no  such  sense  of  the  holiness  of  God,  or  of  the  guilt  of  man, 
as  would  make  necessary  any  suffering  of  punishment  or  offering  to  God  for  human 
sin.  He  desii-es  to  replace  external  and  historical  Christianity  by  a  Christianity  that  is 
internal  and  subjective.    See  Schleiermacher,  Der  Christliche  Glaube,  2  :  91-161. 

Ritschl  however  is  the  most  recent  and  influential  representative  of  the  Moral  Influ- 
ence theory  in  Germany.  His  view  is  to  be  found  in  his  Rechtfertigung  und  Versiihn- 
ung,  or  in  English  translation.  Justification  and  Reconciliation.  Kitschl  is  anti-Hegelian 
and  libertarian,  but  like  Schleiermacher  he  does  not  treat  sin  with  seriousness ;  he 
regards  the  sense  of  guilt  as  an  illusion  which  it  is  the  pai't  of  Christ  to  dispel;  there  is 
an  inadequate  conception  of  Christ's  person,  a  practical  denial  of  his  pre-existence  and 
work  of  objective  atonement ;  indeed,  the  work  of  Christ  is  hardly  put  into  any  precise 
relation  to  sin  at  all ;  see  Denney:  Studies  in  Theology,  136-151.  E.  H.  Johnson :  "  Many 
Ritschlians  deny  both  the  miraculous  conception  and  the  bodily  resurrection  of  Jesus. 
Sin  does  not  particularly  concern  God ;  Christ  is  Savior  only  as  Buddha  was,  achieving 
lordship  over  the  world  by  indifference  to  it ;  he  is  the  Word  of  God,  only  as  he  reveals 
this  divine  indifference  to  things.  AU  this  does  not  agree  with  the  N.  T.  teaching  that 
Christ  is  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  that  he  was  with  the  Father  before  the  world 
was,  that  he  made  expiation  of  sins  to  God,  and  that  sin  is  that  abominable  tiling  that 
God  hates."    E'or  a  general  survey  of  the  Ritschlian  theology,  see  Orr,  Kitschlian  The- 
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olog-y,  231-371 ;  Presb.  and  Rof.  Rev.,  July,  1891 :  443-458  ( art.  by  Zahn ),  and  Jan.  1892: 
1-21  (art.  by  C.  M.  Mead ) ;  Andover  Review,  July,  1893  :  410-401 ;  Am.  Jour.  Theology, 
Jan.  1899  :  22-44  (art.  by  H.  R.  Mackintosh  ) ;  Lidg-ett,  Spir.  Pric.  of  Atonement,  190-207  ; 
Foster,  Christ.  Life  and  Theology ;  and  the  work  of  Garvie  on  Ritschl.  For  statement 
and  criticism  of  other  forms  of  the  Moral  Influence  theory,  see  Crawford,  Atonement, 
297-366 ;  Watts,  New  Apologetic,  210-247. 

To  this  theory  we  object  as  follows  : 

(a)  While  it  embraces  a  valuable  element  of  truth,  namely,  the  moral 
influence  uijon  men  of  the  sufferings  of  the  God-man,  it  is  false  by  defect, 
in  that  it  substitutes  a  subordinate  effect  of  the  atonement  for  its  chief  aim, 
and  yet  unfairly  ajipropriates  the  name  'vicarious,'  which  belongs  only  to 
the  latter.     Suffering  with  the  sinner  is  by  no  means  suffering  in  his  stead. 

Dale,  Atonement,  137,  illustrates  Bushnell's  view  by  the  loyal  wife,  who  suffers  exile 
or  Imprisonment  with  her  husband ;  by  the  philanthropist,  who  suffers  the  privations 
and  hardships  of  a  savage  people,  whom  he  can  civilize  only  by  enduring  the  miseries 
from  which  he  would  rescue  them  ;  by  the  Moravian  missionary,  who  enters  for  life 
the  lepers'  enclosure,  that  he  may  convert  its  inmates.  So  Potwin  says  that  suffering 
and  death  are  the  cost  of  the  atonement,  not  the  atonement  itself. 

But  we  reply  that  such  sufferings  as  these  do  not  make  Christ's  sacrifice  vicarious. 
The  word  'vicarious'  ( from  vicis)  implies  substitution,  which  this  theory  denies.  The 
vicar  of  a  parish  is  not  necessarily  one  who  performs  service  with,  and  in  sympathy 
with,  the  rector,  —  ho  is  rather  one  who  stands  in  the  rector's  place.  A  vice-president 
is  one  who  acts  in  place  of  the  president ;  '  A.  B.,  appointed  consul,  vice  C.  D.,  resigned,' 
implies  that  A.  B.  is  now  to  serve  in  the  stead  of  C.  D.  If  Christ  is  a  '  vicarious  sacri- 
fice,' then  he  makes  atonement  to  God  in  the.  place  and  stead  of  sinners.  Christ's  suffer- 
ing in  and  with  sinners,  though  it  is  a  most  important  and  affecting  fact,  is  not  the 
suffering  in  their  stead  in  which  the  atonement  consists.  Though  suffering  in  and  with 
sinners  may  be  in  part  the  medium,  through  which  Christ  was  enabled  to  endure  God's 
wrath  against  sin,  it  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  reason  why  God  lays  this  suffer- 
ing upon  him ;  nor  should  it  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  this  reason  is  his  standing  in  the 
sinner's  place  to  answer  for  sin  to  the  retributive  holiness  of  God. 

( 6 )  It  rests  upon  false  iDhilosoi^hical  principles,  —  as,  that  righteousness 
is  identical  with  benevolence,  instead  of  conditioning  it ;  that  God  is  sub- 
ject to  an  eternal  law  of  love,  instead  of  being  himself  the  source  of  all  law; 
that  the  aim  of  penalty  is  the  reformation  of  the  offender. 

Hovey,  God  with  Us,  181-271,  has  given  one  of  the  best  replies  to  Bushnell.  He  shows 
that  if  God  is  subject  to  an  eternal  law  of  love,  then  God  is  necessarily  a  Savior ;  that 
he  must  have  created  man  as  soon  as  he  could ;  that  he  makes  men  holy  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible ;  that  he  does  all  the  good  he  can  ;  that  he  is  no  better  than  he  should  be.  But 
this  is  to  deny  the  transcendence  of  God,  and  reduce  omnipotence  to  a  mere  natui-e- 
power.  The  conception  of  God  as  subject  to  law  imperils  God's  self-sufficiency  and 
freedom.  For  Bushnell's  statements  with  regard  to  the  identity  of  righteousness  and 
love,  and  for  criticisms  upon  them,  see  our  treatment  of  the  attribute  of  Holiness,  vol. 
I,  pages  268-275. 

Watts,  New  Apologetic,  277-280,  points  out  that,  upon  Bushnell's  principles,  there 
must  be  an  atonement  for  fallen  angels.  God  was  bound  to  assume  the  angelic  nature 
and  to  do  for  angels  all  that  he  has  done  for  us.  There  is  also  no  reason  for  restricting 
either  the  atonement  or  the  offer  of  salvation  to  the  present  life.  B.  B.  Warfield,  in 
Princeton  Review,  1903:81-92,  shows  well  that  all  the  forms  of  the  Moral  Influence 
theory  rest  upon  the  assumption  that  God  is  only  love,  and  that  all  that  is  required  as 
ground  of  the  sinner's  forgiveness  is  penitence,  either  Christ's,  or  his  own,  or  both 
together. 

Ignoring  the  divine  holiness  and  minimizing  the  guilt  of  sin,  many  modern  writers 
make  atonement  to  be  a  mere  incident  of  Christ's  incarnation.  Phillips  Brooks,  Life, 
2:350,  351 —  "  Atonement  by  suffering  is  the  result  of  the  Incarnation;  atonement 
being  the  necessary,  and  suffering  the  incidental  element  of  that  result.  But  sacrifice 
is  an  essential  element,  for  sacrifice  truly  signifies  here  the  consecration  of  human 
nature  to  its  highest  use  and  utterance,  and  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  thought  of 
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pain.  It  is  not  the  destruction  but  the  fiilQlment  of  human  life.  Inasmuch  as  the 
human  life  thus  consecrated  and  fulfilled  is  the  same  in  us  as  in  Jesus,  and  inasmuch 
as  his  consecration  and  fulfilment  makes  morally  jiossible  for  us  the  same  consecration 
and  fulfilment  of  it  which  he  achieved,  therefore  his  atonement  and  his  sacrifiet,-,  and 
incidentally  his  suffering',  become  vicarious.  It  is  not  that  they  make  unnecessary, 
but  that  they  make  possible  and  successful  in  us,  the  same  processes  which  were  per- 
fect in  him." 

( c )  The  theory  f iirnislies  no  proper  reason  for  Christ's  suffering.  While 
it  shows  that  the  Savior  necessarily  suffers  from  his  contact  with  human 
sin  and  sorrow,  it  gives  no  explanation  of  that  constitution  of  the  universe 
which  makes  suffering  the  consequence  of  sin,  not  only  to  the  sinner,  but 
also  to  the  innocent  being  who  comes  into  connection  with  sin.  The  holi- 
ness of  God,  which  is  manifested  in  this  constitution  of  things  and  which 
requires  this  atonement,  is  entirely  ignored. 

B.  "W.  Lockhart,  in  a  recent  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  shows  this 
defect  of  apprehension  :  "  God  in  Christ  reconciled  the  world  to  himself ;  Christ  did 
not  reconcile  God  to  man,  but  man  to  God.  Christ  did  not  enable  God  to  save  men  ; 
God  enabled  Christ  to  save  men.  The  sufferings  of  Christ  were  vicarious  as  the  highest 
illustration  of  that  spiritual  law  by  which  the  good  soul  is  impeUed  to  suffer  that 
others  may  not  suffer,  to  die  that  others  may  not  die.  The  vicarious  sufferings  of 
Jesus  were  also  the  great  revelation  to  man  of  the  vicarious  nature  of  God ;  a  revela- 
tion of  the  cross  as  eternal  in  his  nature ;  that  it  is  in  the  heart  of  God  to  bear  the  sin 
and  sorrow  of  his  creatures  in  his  eternal  love  and  pity ;  a  revelation  moreover  that 
the  law  which  saves  the  lost  through  the  vicarious  labors  of  godlike  souls  prevails 
wherever  the  godlike  and  the  lost  soul  can  influence  each  other." 

While  there  is  much  in  the  above  statement  with  which  we  agree,  we  charge  it  with 
misapprehending  the  i-eason  for  Christ's  suffering.  That  reason  is  to  be  found  only  in 
that  holiness  of  God  which  expresses  itself  in  the  very  constitution  of  the  universe. 
Not  love  but  holiness  has  made  suffering  invariably  to  follow  sin,  so  that  penalty  falls 
not  only  upon  the  transgressor  but  upon  him  who  is  the  life  and  sponsor  of  the  trans- 
gressor. God's  holiness  brings  suffering  to  God,  and  to  Christ  who  manifests  God. 
Love  beai'S  the  suffering,  but  it  is  holiness  that  necessitates  it.  The  statement  of 
Lockhart  above  gives  account  of  the  effect  —  reconciliation ;  but  it  fails  to  recognize 
the  cause  — propitiation.  The  words  of  E.  G.  Robinson  furnish  the  needed  comple- 
ment: "The  work  of  Christ  has  two  sides,  propitiatory  and  reconciling.  Christ  felt 
the  pang  of  association  with  a  guilty  race.  The  divine  displeasure  rested  on  him  as 
possessing  the  guilty  nature.  In  his  own  person  he  redeems  this  nature  by  bearing 
its  penalty.  Propitiation  must  precede  reconciliation.  The  Moral  Influence  theory 
recognizes  the  necessity  of  a  subjective  change  in  man,  but  makes  no  provision  of  an 
objective  agency  to  secure  it." 

(d)  It  contradicts  the  plain  teachings  of  Scripture,  that  the  atonement 
is  necessary,  not  simply  to  reveal  God's  love,  but  to  satisfy  his  justice  ; 
that  Christ's  sufferings  are  propitiatory  and  penal ;  and  that  the  human 
conscience  needs  to  be  propitiated  by  Christ's  sacrifice,  before  it  can  feel 
the  moral  influence  of  his  sufferings. 

That  the  atonement  is  primarily  an  offering  to  God,  and  not  to  the  sinner,  appears 
from  Eph.  5:2  — "  gave  himself  up  for  us,  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God  " ;  Heb.  9  :  14  — "  offered  himself  without 
blemish  unto  God."  Conscience,  the  reflection  of  God's  holiness,  can  be  propitiated  only  by 
propitiating  holiness  itself.  Mere  love  and  sympathy  are  maudlin,  and  powerless  to 
move,  unless  there  is  a  background  of  righteousness.  Spear :  "  An  appeal  to  man, 
without  anything  back  of  it  to  emphivsize  and  enforce  the  appeal,  will  never  touch  the 
heart.  The  mere  appearance  of  an  atonement  has  no  moral  influence."  Crawford, 
Atonement,  358-367 — "  Instead  of  delivering  us  from  penalty,  in  order  to  deliver  us  from 
Bin,  this  theory  mades  Christ  to  deliver  us  from  sin,  in  order  that  he  may  deliver  us 
from  penalty.  But  this  reverses  the  order  of  Scripture.  And  Dr.  Bushnell  concedes,  in 
the  end,  that  the  moral  view  of  the  atonement  is  moraUy  powerless ;  and  that  the 
objective  view  he  condemns  is,  after  all.  indispensable  to  the  salvation  of  sinners." 
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Some  men  are  quito  ready  to  forgive  those  whom  they  liave  otEended.  The  Ritschlian 
school  sees  no  guilt  to  be  utoned  for,  and  no  proijitiation  to  be  necessary.  Only  man 
needs  to  be  reconciled.  Eitschliana  are  quite  ready  to  forgive  God.  The  only  atone- 
ment is  an  atonement,  made  by  repentance,  to  the  human  conscience.  Shedd  saya 
well :  "All  that  is  requisite  in  order  to  satisfaction  and  peace  of  conscience  in  the  sinful 
soul  is  also  requisite  in  order  to  the  satisfaction  of  God  himself."  Walter  Besant :  "  It 
is  not  enough  to  be  forgiven,—  one  has  also  to  forgive  one's  self."  The  converse  prop- 
osition is  yet  more  true :  It  is  not  enough  to  forgive  one's  self,—  one  has  also  to  be  for- 
given ;  indeed,  one  cannot  rightly  forgive  one's  self,  unless  one  has  been  first  forgiven; 
1  John  3  :  20  —  "if  our  heart  condemn  us,  God  is  greater  than  our  heart,  and  knoweth  all  things."  A.  J.  Gordon, 
Ministry  of  the  Spirit,  201— "As  the  high  priest  carried  the  blood  into  the  Holy  of  Holies 
under  the  old  dispensation,  so  does  the  Spirit  take  the  blood  of  Christ  into  the  inner 
sanctuary  of  our  spirit  in  the  new  dispensation,  in  order  that  he  may  'cleanse  your  conscience 
from  dead  works  to  serve  the  Living  God '  ( Heb.  9  :  14 )." 

( e  )  It  can  be  maintained,  only  by  wresting  from  their  obvious  meaning 
those  passages  of  Scriptiu-e  which  sijeak  of  Christ  as  suffering  for  our  sins  ; 
which  represent  his  blood  as  accomplishing  something  for  us  in  heaven, 
when  presented  there  by  our  intercessor  ;  which  declare  forgiveness  to  be  a 
remitting  of  jiast  oflCences  upon  the  ground  of  Christ's  death  ;  and  which 
describe  justification  as  a  pronouncing,  not  a  making,  just. 

We  have  seen  that  the  forms  in  which  the  Scriptures  describe  Christ's  death  are 
mainly  drawn  from  sacrifice.  Notice  BushneU's  acknowledgment  that  these  "altar- 
forms"  are  the  most  vivid  and  effective  methods  of  presenting  Christ's  work,  and  that 
the  preacher  cannot  dispense  with  them.  Why  he  should  not  dispense  with  them,  if 
the  meaning  has  gone  out  of  them,  is  not  so  clear. 

In  his  later  work,  entitled  Forgiveness  and  Law,  Bushnell  appears  to  recognize  this 
inconsistency,  and  represents  God  as  affected  by  the  atonement,  after  all;  in  other 
words,  the  atonement  has  an  objective  as  well  as  a  subjective  influence.  God  can 
forgive,  only  by  "making  cost  to  himself."  He  "works  down  his  resentment,  by 
suffering  for  us."  This  verges  toward  the  tnie  view,  but  it  does  not  recognize  the 
demand  of  divine  holiness  for  satisfaction ;  and  it  attributes  passion,  weakness,  and 
imperfection  to  God.  Dorner,  Glaubenslehre,  3  :  591  ( Syst.  Doct.,  4  :  59,  69 ),  objects  to 
this  modified  Moral  Influence  theory,  that  the  love  that  can  do  good  to  an  enemy  is 
already  forgiving  love ;  so  that  the  benefit  to  the  enemy  cannot  be,  as  Bushnell  sup- 
poses, a  condition  of  the  forgiveness. 

To  Campbell's  view,  that  Christ  is  the  gi-eat  Penitent,  and  that  his  atonement  consists 
essentially  in  his  confessing  the  sins  of  the  world,  we  reply,  that  no  confession  or  peni- 
tence is  possible  without  responsibility.  If  Christ  had  no  substitutionary  office,  the 
ordering  of  his  sufferings  on  the  part  of  God  was  manifest  injustice.  Such  sufferings, 
moreover,  are  impost^ible  upon  grounds  of  mere  sympathy.  The  Scripture  explains 
them  by  declaring  that  he  bore  i  ur  curse,  and  became  a  ransom  in  our  place.  There 
was  more  therefore  in  the  suffei'ings  of  Christ  than  "a  perfect  Amen  in  humanity  to 
the  judgment  of  God  on  the  sin  of  man."  Not  Phinehas's  zeal  for  God,  but  his  execu- 
tion of  judgment,  made  an  atonement  (Ps,  106  :  30 —"executed  judgment" — lxx.:  cJiAao-aTo, 
"made  propitiation")  and  turned  away  the  wrath  of  God.  Observe  here  the  contrast 
between  the  priestly  atonement  of  Aaron,  who  stood  between  the  living  and  the  dead, 
and  the  judicial  atonement  of  Phinehas,  who  executed  i-ighteous  judgment,  and  so 
turned  away  wrath.  In  neither  case  did  mere  confession  suffice  to  take  away  sin.  On 
Campbell's  view  see  further,  on  page  760. 

Moberly,  Atonement  and  Personality,  98,  has  the  great  merit  of  pointing  out  that 
Christ  shares  our  sufferings  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  our  personality  has  its  ground  in 
him  ;  but  that  this  sharing  of  our  penalty  was  necessitated  by  God's  righteousness  he 
has  failed  to  indicate.  He  tells  us  that  "  Christ  sanctified  the  present  and  cancels  the 
past.  He  offers  to  God  a  living  holiness  in  human  conditions  and  character;  he  makes 
the  awful  sacrifice  in  humanity  of  a  perfect  contrition.  The  one  is  the  offering  of 
obedience,  the  other  the  offering  of  atonement ;  the  one  the  offering  of  the  life,  the 
other  the  offering  of  the  death."  This  modification  of  Campbell's  view  can  be  rationally 
maintained  only  by  connecting  with  it  a  prior  declaration  that  the  fundamental  attri- 
bute of  God  is  holiness ;  that  holiness  is  self -affirming  righteousness ;  that  this  right- 
eousness necessarily  expresses  itself  in  the  punishment  of  sin :  that  Christ's  relation  to 
47 
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the  race  as  its  upholder  and  life  made  him  the  bearer  of  its  jruilt  and  justly  responsible 
for  its  siu.  Scripture  declares  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  atonement  to  be  that  God  "migh^ 
himself  be  jast"  ( Rom.  3  :  26 ),  and  no  theory  of  tlie  atonement  will  meet  the  demands  of 
either  reason  or  conscience  that  does  not  {ground  its  necessity  in  God's  righteousness, 
rather  than  in  his  love. 

E.  Y.  Mullins  :  "  If  Christ's  union  with  humanity  made  it  possible  for  him  to  be  '  the 
representative  Penitent,'  and  to  be  the  Amen  of  humanity  to  God's  just  condemnation 
of  sin,  his  union  with  God  made  it  also  possible  for  him  to  be  the  representative  of  the 
Judge,  and  to  be  the  Amen  of  the  divine  nature  to  suffering,  as  the  expression  of  con- 
demnation." Denney,  Studies  in  Theologj-,  102,  103  — "  The  serious  element  in  sin  is  not 
man's  dislike,  suspicion,  alienation  from  God,  nor  the  debilitating,  corrupting  effects 
of  vice  in  human  nature,  but  rather  God's  condemnation  of  man.  This  Christ  endured, 
and  died  that  the  condemnation  might  be  removed.  '  Bearing  shame  and  scoffing  rude. 
In  my  place  condemned  he  stood  ;  Sealed  my  pardon  with  his  blood;  Hallelujah  ! '  " 

Bushnell  regards  Mat.  8 :  17 — "  Eimself  look  our  infirmities,  and  bare  our  diseases  " —  as  indicating  the 
nature  of  Christ's  atoning  work.  The  meaning  then  would  be,  that  he  sympathized  so 
fully  with  all  human  ills  that  he  made  them  his  own.  Hovey,  however,  has  given  a 
more  complete  and  correct  explanation.  The  words  mean  rather :  "  His  deeps5'mpathy 
with  these  effects  of  sin  so  moved  him,  that  it  typified  his  final  bearing  of  the  sins  them- 
selves, or  constituted  a  preliminary  and  partial  endui-auce  of  the  suffering  which  was 
to  expiate  the  sins  of  men."  His  sighing  when  he  cured  the  deaf  man  ( Mark  7  :  34 )  and 
his  weeping  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus  ( John  11 :  35 )  wei-e  caused  by  the  anticipatory  reali- 
zation that  he  was  one  with  the  humanity  which  was  under  the  curse,  and  that  he  too 
had  "become  a  corse  for  us"  ( GaL  3:13).  "The  great  error  of  Bushnell  is  his  denial  of  the 
objective  necessity  and  effect  of  Jesus'  death,  and  all  Scripture  which  points  to  an 
influence  of  the  atonement  outside  of  us  is  a  refutation  of  his  theory. 

(/)  This  tlieory  confoiinds  God's  method  of  saving  men  with  men's 
experience  of  being  saved.  It  makes  the  atonement  itself  consist  of  its 
effects  in  the  believer's  union  with  Christ  and  the  purifying  influence  of 
that  union  upon  the  character  and  life. 

Stevens,  in  his  Doctrine  of  Salvation,  makes  this  mistake.  He  says :  "The  old  forms 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  —  that  the  suffering  of  Christ  was  necessary  to  appease 
the  wrath  of  God  and  induce  him  to  forgive ;  or  to  satisfy  the  law  of  God  and  enable 
him  to  forgive;  or  to  move  upon  man's  heart  to  induce  him  to  accept  forgiveness; 
have  all  proved  inadequate.  Yet  to  reject  the  passion  of  Christ  is  to  reject  the  chief 
element  of  power  in  Christianity.  ...  To  me  the  words  '  eternal  atonement '  denote  the 
dateless  passion  of  God  on  account  of  sin  ;  they  mean  that  God  is,  by  his  very  nature, 
a  sin-bearer  —  that  sin  grieves  and  wounds  his  heart,  and  that  he  sorrows  and  suffers  in 
consequence  of  it.  It  i-esults  from  the  divine  love  — alike  from  its  holiness  and  from 
its  sympathy  —  that '  in  our  affliction  he  is  afflicted.'  Atonement  on  its  '  G  odward  side  ' 
is  a  name  for  the  grief  and  pain  inflicted  by  sin  upon  the  paternal  heart  of  God.  Of 
this  divine  sorrow  for  sin,  the  afflictions  of  Christ  are  a  revelation.  In  the  bitter  grief 
and  anguish  which  he  experienced  on  account  of  sin  we  see  reflected  the  pain  and 
sorrow  which  sin  brings  to  the  divine  love." 

All  this  is  well  said,  with  the  exception  that  holiness  is  regarded  as  a  form  of  love, 
and  the  primary  offence  of  sin  is  regarded  as  the  grieving  of  the  Father's  heart.  Dr. 
Stevens  fails  to  consider  that  if  love  were  supreme  there  would  be  notliing  to  prevent 
unholy  tolerance  of  sin.  Because  holiness  is  supreme,  love  is  conditioned  thereby.  It 
is  holiness  and  not  love  that  connects  suffering  with  sin,  and  requires  that  the  Redeemer 
should  suffer.  Dr.  Stevens  asserts  that  the  theories  hitherto  current  in  Protestant 
churches  and  the  theory  for  which  he  pleads  are  "forever  irreconcilable";  they  are 
"  based  on  radically  different  conceptions  of  God."  The  British  Weekly,  Nov.  16, 1905  — 
"  The  doctrine  of  the  atonement  is  not  the  doctrine  that  salvation  is  deliverance  from 
sin,  and  that  this  deliverance  is  the  work  of  God,  a  work  the  motive  of  which  is  God's 
love  for  men ;  these  are  truths  which  every  one  who  writes  on  the  Atonement  assumes. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  has  for  its  task  to  explain  hmv  this  work  is  done 

Dr.  Stevens  makes  no  contribution  whatever  to  its  fulfilment.  He  grants  that  we  have 
in  Paul '  the  theory  of  a  substituticmary  expiation.'  But  he  finds  something  else  in  Paul 
which  he  thinks  a  more  adequate  rendering  of  the  apostle's  Christian  experience  —  the 
idea,  namely,  of  dying  with  Clu-ist  and  rising  with  him  ;  and  on  the  strength  of  accept- 
ing this  last  he  feels  at  liberty  to  drop  the  substitutionary  expiation  overboard  as 
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something'  to  be  explained  from  Paul's  controversial  position,  or  from  his  Pharisaic 
Inheritance,  something'  at  all  events  which  has  no  permanent  value  tor  the  Christian 
mind.  .  .  .  The  experience  is  dependent  on  the  method.  Paul  did  not  die  with  Christ 
as  an  alternative  to  having  Christ  die  with  him  ;  he  died  with  Christ  wholly  and  solely 
because  Christ  died  for  him.  It  was  the  meaning  carried  by  the  last  two  words  — the 
meaning'  unfolded  in  the  theory  of  substitutionary  expiation— which  had  the  moral 
motive  in  it  to  draw  Paul  into  union  with  his  Lord  in  life  and  death.  .  .  .  On  Dr. 
Stevens'  own  showing,  Paul  held  the  two  ideas  side  by  side  ;  for  him  the  mystical  union 
with  Christ  was  only  possible  through  the  acceptance  of  truths  with  which  Dr.  Stevens 
does  not  know  what  to  do." 

(g)  Tins  theory  would  confine  the  influence  of  the  atonement  to  those 
who  have  heard  of  it, — thus  exchiding  patriarchs  and  heathen.  But  the 
Scriptures  rej^resent  Christ  as  being  the  Savior  of  all  men,  in  the  sense  of 
securing  them  grace,  which,  but  for  his  atoning  work,  could  never  have 
been  bestowed  consistently  with  the  divine  hoUness. 

Hovey  :  "  The  manward  influence  of  the  atonement  is  far  more  extensive  than  the 
moral  influence  of  it."  Christ  is  Advocate,  not  with  the  sinner,  but  with  the  Father. 
While  the  Spirit's  work  has  moral  influence  over  the  hearts  of  men,  the  Son  secures, 
through  the  presentation  of  his  blood,  in  heaven,  the  pardon  which  can  come  only  from 
God  ( 1  John  2:1  —  "we  haTe  an  advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous :  and  he  is  the  propitiation  for 
our  sins  ").  Hence  1 :  9  — "  If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  [  God  ]  is  faithful  and  righteous  [  faithful  to  his 
promise  and  righteous  to  Christ  ]  to  forgive  us  our  sins."  Hence  the  publican  does  not  first 
pray  for  change  of  heart,  but  for  mercy  upon  the  ground  of  sacTifice  ( Luke  18  :  13,  —  "  God, 
be  thou  merciful  to  me  a  sinner,"  but  literally  :  "  God  be  propitiated  toward  me  the  sinner  "),  See  Balfour, 
in  Brit,  and  For.  Ev.  Rev.,  Apr.  1884:330-254;  Martin,  Atonement,  216-237;  Theol. 
Eclectic,  4  :  364-iOt). 

Gravitation  kept  the  universe  stable,  long  before  it  was  discovered  by  man.  So  the 
atonement  of  Christ  was  inuring  to  the  salvation  of  men,  long'  before  they  suspected 
Its  existence.  The  "  Light  of  the  world  "  (John  8: 12)  has  many  "X  rays,"  beyond  the  visible 
spectrum,  but  able  to  impress  the  image  of  Christ  upon  patriarchs  or  heathen.  This 
light  has  been  shining  through  all  the  ages,  but  "the  darkness  apprehended  it  not"  (Johnl:5). 
Its  rays  register  themselves  only  where  there  is  a  sensitive  heart  to  receive  them.  Let 
them  shine  through  a  man,  and  how  much  unknown  sin,  and  unknown  possibilities  of 
good,  they  reveal !  The  Moral  Influence  theory  does  not  take  account  of  the  pre- 
existent  Christ  and  of  his  atoning'  work  before  his  manifestation  in  the  flesh.  It  there- 
fore leads  logically  to  belief  in  a  second  probation  for  the  many  imbeciles,  outcasts,  and 
heathen  who  in  this  world  do  not  hear  of  Christ's  atonement.  The  doctrine  of  Bushnell 
in  this  way  undermines  the  doctrine  of  future  retribution. 

To  Ljinan  Abbott,  the  atonement  is  the  self-propitiation  of  God's  love,  and  its  inflU' 
ence  is  exerted  through  education.  In  his  Theology  of  an  Evolutionist,  118,  190,  he 
maintains  that  the  atonement  is  "a  true  reconciliation  between  God  and  man,  making 
them  at  one  through  the  incarnation  and  passion  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  lived  and  suf- 
fered, not  to  redeem  men  from  future  torment,  but  to  purify  and  perfect  them  in 
God's  likeness  by  uniting  them  to  God.  ,  .  .  Sacrifice  is  not  a  penalty  borne  by  an  inno- 
cent sufferer  for  guilty  men,  —  a  doctrine  for  which  there  is  no  authority  either  in 
Scripture  or  in  life  ( 1  Peter  3  :  18  ? )  —  but  a  laying  down  of  one's  life  in  love,  that  auothei 
may  receive  life.  .  .  .  Redemption  is  not  restoration  to  a  lost  state  of  innocence,  impos- 
sible to  be  restored,  but  a  culmination  of  the  long  process  when  man  shall  be  presented 
before  his  Father  '  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle  or  any  such  thing '  (  Eph.  5  :  27 ).  .  .  .  We  believe  not  in 
the  propitiation  of  an  angry  God  by  another  suffering  to  appease  the  Father's  wrath, 
but  in  the  perpetual  self-propitiation  of  the  Father,  whose  mercy,  going  forth  to 
redeem  from  sin,  satisfies  as  nothing  else  could  the  divine  indignation  against  sin,  by 
abolishing  it.  .  .  .  Mercy  is  hate  pitying ;  it  is  the  pity  of  wrath.  The  pity  conquers 
the  hate  only  by  lifting  the  sinner  up  from  his  degradation  and  restoring  him  to  purity." 
And  yet  in  all  this  there  is  no  mention  of  the  divine  righteousness  as  the  source  of  the 
indignation  and  the  object  of  the  propitiation  I 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  some  of  the  greatest  advocates  of  the  Moral  Influence 
theory  have  reverted  to  the  older  faith  when  they  came  to  die.  In  his  dying  moments, 
as  L.  W.  Munhall  tells  us,  Horace  Bushnell  said  :  "  I  fear  what  I  have  written  and  said 
upon  the  moral  idea  of  the  atonement  is  misleading  and  will  do  great  harm  ;"  and,  as 
he  thought  of  it  further,  he  cried :  "  Oh  Lord  Jesus,  I  trust  for  mercy  only  in  the  shed 
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blood  that  thou  didst  oSev  on  Calvary  I  "  Schloiermachcr,  on  liis  deathbed,  assembled 
his  fainilj'  and  a  tew  I'riends,  and  himself  administered  the  Lord's  Supper.  After 
praying  and  blessinjf  tlie  bread,  and  after  pronouncinf?  the  words :  "This  is  mj  body,  broken 
for  yott,"  he  added:  "Tliis  is  our  foundation!"  As  he  started  to  bless  the  cup,  he 
cried:  "Quick,  quii-k,  bring  the  cup!  I  am  so  happy!"  Then  he  sank  quietly  back,  and 
was  no  more;  see  life  of  Rothe,  by  Nippold,  2  :  5;J,  54.  Hitsehl,  in  his  HLstory  of  Piet- 
ism, 3  :  G5,  had  severely  criticized  Paul  Gerhardt's  hymn:  "O  Haupt  voU  Blut  uud 
Wunden,"  as  describing-  physical  suffering ;  but  he  begged  his  son  to  repeat  the  two 
last  verses  of  that  hjaun :  "  O  sacred  head  now  wounded !  "  when  he  came  to  die.  And 
in  general,  the  convicted  sinner  finds  peace  most  quickly  and  surely  when  he  is  pointed 
to  the  Redeemer  who  died  on  the  Cross  and  endured  the  penalty  of  sin  in  his  stead. 

3d.     The  Grotian,  or  Governmental  Theory  of  the  Atonement. 

This  theory  hokls  that  the  atonement  is  a  satisfaction,  not  to  any  inter- 
nal princiijle  of  the  divine  nature,  but  to  the  necessities  of  government. 
God's  government  of  the  universe  cannot  be  maintained,  nor  can  the 
divine  law  preserve  its  authority  over  its  subjects,  unless  the  pardon  of 
offenders  is  accomiianied  by  some  exhibition  of  the  high  estimate  which 
God  sets  ujaon  his  law,  and  the  heinous  guilt  of  violating  it.  Such  an 
exhibition  of  divine  regard  for  the  law  is  furnished  in  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  Christ.  Christ  does  not  suifer  the  precise  penalty  of  the  law,  but 
God  graciously  accepts  his  suffering  as  a  substitute  for  the  penalty.  This 
bearing  of  substituted  suffering  on  the  jaart  of  Christ  gives  the  divine  law 
such  hold  upon  the  consciences  and  hearts  of  men,  that  God  can  jiardon 
the  guilty  upon  their  repentance,  without  detriment  to  the  interests  of  his 
government.  The  author  of  this  theory  was  Hugo  Grotius,  the  Dutch  jur- 
ist and  theologian  (  1583-1045  ).  The  theory  is  characteristic  of  the  New 
England  theology,  and  is  generally  held  by  those  who  accept  the  New 
School  view  of  sin. 

Grotius  was  a  precocious  genius.  He  wrote  good  Latin  verses  at  nine  yeai'S  of  age ; 
was  ripe  for  the  University  at  twelve;  edited  the  encyclopeedic  work  of  Marcianus 
Capella  at  fifteen.  Even  thus  early  he  went  with  an  embassy  to  the  court  of  France, 
where  he  spent  a  year.  Returning  home,  he  took  the  degi'ce  of  doctor  of  laws.  In  lit- 
erature he  edited  the  remains  of  Aratus,  and  wrote  three  dramas  in  Latin.  At  twenty 
he  was  appointed  historiographer  of  the  United  Provinces;  then  advocate-general  of 
the  fisc  for  Holland  and  Zealand.  He  wrote  on  international  law ;  was  appointed 
deputy  to  England ;  was  imprisoned  for  his  theological  opinions ;  escaped  to  Paris ; 
became  ambassador  of  Sweden  to  France.  Ho  wrote  commentaries  on  Scripture,  also 
history,  theology,  and  poetry.  He  was  indifferent  to  dogma,  a  lover  of  peace,  a  compro- 
miser, an  unpartisan  believer,  dealing  with  doctrine  more  as  a  statesman  than  as  a 
theologian.  Of  Grotius,  Dr.  E.  G.  Robinson  used  to  say :  "  It  is  ordained  of  almighty 
God  that  the  man  who  dips  into  everything  never  gets  to  the  bottom  of  anything." 

Grotius,  the  jurist,  conceived  of  law  as  a  mere  matter  of  political  exi)ediency  — a 
device  to  procure  practical  governmental  results.  Tlie  text  most  frequently  quoted  in 
support  of  his  theory,  is  Is.  42  :  21 —  "  It  pleased  Jetovali,  for  his  righteousness'  sake,  to  magnify  the  law,  and 
make  it  honorable."  Strangely  enough,  the  explanation  is  added  :  "even  when  its  demands 
are  unfulfilled."  Park:  "Christ  satisfied  the  law,  by  making  it  desirable  and  consist- 
ent for  God  not  to  come  up  to  the  demands  of  the  law.  Christ  suffers  a  divine  chastL«e- 
ment  in  consequence  of  our  sins.  Christ  was  cursed  for  Adam's  sin,  just  as  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  were  cursed  for  Adam'ssiu,  — that  is,  he  bore  pains  and  sufferings  on 
account  of  it." 

Grotius  used  the  word  acceptilatio,  by  which  he  meant  God's  sovereign  provision  of  a 
suffering  which  was  not  itself  penalty,  but  Avhich  he  had  determined  to  accept  as  a 
substitute  for  penalty.  Here  we  have  a  virtual  denial  that  there  is  anything  in  God's 
nature  that  requires  Christ  to  suff(;r ;  for  if  penalty  may  be  remitted  in  part,  it  may  be 
remitted  in  whole,  and  the  reason  why  Christ  suffers  at  all  is  to  be  found,  not  in  any 
demand  of  God's  holiness,  but  solely  in  the  beneflclal  influence  of  these  sufferings  upon 
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man;  so  that  in  principle  this  theory  is  allied  to  the  Example  theory  and  the  Moral 
Influence  theory,  already  mentioned. 

Notice  the  difference  between  holding  to  a  suhstitutc  for  penalty,  as  Grotius  did,  and 
holding  to  an  equivalent  substituted  penalty,  as  the  Scriptures  do.  Grotius's  own  state- 
ment of  his  view  may  be  found  in  his  Defensio  Fidei  Catholicis  do  Satisfactione  (Works, 
4:297-338).  More  modern  statements  of  it  are  those  of  Wardlaw,  in  his  Systematic 
Theology,  3 : 3.58-395,  and  of  Altwrt  Barnes,  on  the  Atonement.  The  history  of  New 
England  thought  upon  the  subject  is  given  in  Discourses  and  Treatises  on  the  Atone- 
ment, edited  by  Prof.  Park,  of  Andover.  President  Woolsey :  "  Chi-ist's  suffering  was 
due  to  a  deep  and  awful  sense  of  responsibility,  a  conception  of  the  supreme  importance 
to  man  of  his  standing  firm  at  this  crisis.  He  bore,  not  the  wrath  of  God,  but  suffering, 
as  the  only  waj^  of  redemption  so  far  as  men's  own  feeling  of  sin  was  concerned,  and  so 
far  as  the  government  of  God  was  concerned."  This  unites  the  Governmental  and  the 
Moral  Influence  theories. 

Foster,  Christian  Life  and  Theology,  236,  237 —  "  Grotius  emphasized  the  idea  of  law 
rather  than  that  of  justice,  and  made  the  sufferings  of  Christ  a  legal  example  and  the 
occasion  of  the  relaxation  of  the  law,  and  not  the  strict  penalty  demanded  by  justice. 
But  this  view,  however  it  may  have  been  considered  and  have  served  in  the  clarifica- 
tion of  the  thinking  of  the  times,  met  with  no  general  reception,  and  left  little  trace  of 
itself  among  those  theologians  who  maintained  the  line  of  evangelical  theological 
descent." 

To  tlois  theory  -we  urge  the  following  objections  : 

(  a  )  While  it  contains  a  valuable  element  of  truth,  namely,  that  the  suf- 
ferings and  death  of  Christ  secure  the  interests  of  God's  government,  it  is 
false  by  defect,  in  substituting  for  the  chief  aim  of  the  atonement  one 
■which  is  only  subordinate  and  incidental. 

In  our  discussion  of  Penalty  ( pages  655,  656 ),  we  have  seen  that  the  object  of  punish- 
ment is  not  primarily  the  security  of  government.  It  is  not  right  to  punish  a  man  for 
the  beneficial  effect  on  society.  Ill-desert  must  go  before  punishment,  or  the  punish- 
ment can  have  no  beneficial  effect  on  society.  No  punishment  can  work  good  to  society, 
that  is  not  just  and  right  in  itself. 

(  6 )  It  rests  upon  false  philosophical  principles,  —  as,  that  utility  is  the 
ground  of  moral  obligation  ;  that  law  is  an  expression  of  the  will,  rather 
than  of  the  nature,  of  God  ;  that  the  aim  of  penalty  is  to  deter  from  the  com- 
mission of  offences  ;  and  that  righteousness  is  resolvable  into  benevolence. 

Hodge,  Syst.  Theol.,  2  :  573-581 ;  3  :  188, 189  —  "  For  God  to  take  that  as  satisfaction 
which  is  not  really  such,  is  to  say  that  there  is  no  truth  in  anything.  God  may  take  a 
part  for  the  whole,  error  for  truth,  wrong  for  right.  The  theory  really  denies  the 
necessity  for  the  work  of  Christ.  If  every  created  thing  offered  to  God  is  worth  just 
so  much  as  God  accepts  it  for,  then  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  might  take  away  sins, 
and  Christ  isdead  in  vain."  Dorner,  Glaubenslehre,  2  :  570,  571  ( Syst.  Doct.,  4  :  38-40)— 
"Acceptilatio  implies  that  nothing  is  good  and  right  in  itself.  God  is  indiffei-ent  to  good 
or  evil.  Man  is  bound  by  authority  and  force  alone.  There  is  no  necessity  of  punish- 
ment or  atonement.  The  doctrine  of  indulgences  and  of  supererogation  logically 
follows." 

(  c  )  It  ignores  and  virtually  denies  that  immanent  holiness  of  God  of 
which  the  law  with  its  threatened  penalties,  and  the  human  conscience 
with  its  demand  for  punishment,  are  only  finite  reflections.  There  is  some- 
thing back  of  government ;  if  the  atonement  satisfies  government,  it  must 
be  by  satisfying  that  justice  of  God  of  which  government  is  an  expression. 

No  deeply  convicted  sinner  feels  that  his  controversy  is  with  government.  Undone 
and  polluted,  he  feels  himself  in  antagonism  to  the  purity  of  a  personal  God.  Govern- 
ment 's  not  greater  than  God,  but  less.  What  satisfies  God  must  satisfy  government. 
Hence  the  sinner  prays  :  "  Against  tliee,  tliee  only,  liave  I  sinned  "  (  Ps.  51 :  4  ) ;  "  God  be  propitiated  toward 
me  the  sinner  "  ( literal  translation  of  Luke  18 :  13  ), —  propitiated  through  God's  own  appointed 
sacrifice  whose  smoke  is  ascending  in  his  behalf  even  while  he  prays. 
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In  the  divine  government  this  theory  recognizes  no  constitution,  but  only  legislative 
enactment;  even  this  legislative  enactment  is  grounded  in  no  necessity  of  God's  nature, 
but  only  in  expediency  or  in  God's  arbitrary  will ;  law  may  be  abrogated  for  merely 
economic  reasons,  if  any  incidental  good  may  be  gained  thereby.  J.  M.  Campbell, 
Atonement,  81,  144 — "  No  awakened  sinner,  into  whose  spirit  the  terrors  of  the  law 
have  entered,  ever  thinks  of  rectoral  justice,  but  of  absolute  justice,  and  of  absolute 
justice  only.  .  .  .  Rectoral  justice  so  jiresupposes  absolute  justice,  and  so  throws  the 
mind  back  on  that  absolute  justice,  that  the  idea  of  an  atonement  that  will  satisfy  the 
one,  though  it  might  not  the  other,  is  a  delusion." 

N.  W.  Taylor's  Theology  was  entitled :  "  Moral  Government,"  and  C.  G.  Finney's  Sys- 
tematic Theology  was  a  treatise  on  Moral  Government,  although  it  called  itself  by 
another  name.  But  because  New  England  ideas  of  government  were  not  sufficiently 
grounded  in  God's  holiness,  but  were  rather  based  upon  utility,  expediency,  or  happi- 
ness, the  very  idea  of  government  has  dropped  out  of  the  New  School  theology,  and  its 
advocates  with  well-nigh  one  accord  have  gone  over  to  the  Moral  Influence  theory  of 
the  atonement,  which  is  only  a  modified  Socinianism.  Both  the  Andover  atonement 
and  that  of  Oberlin  have  become  purely  subjective.  For  this  reason  the  Grotian  or 
Governmental  theory  has  lost  its  hold  upon  the  theological  world  and  needs  to  have  no 
large  amount  of  space  devoted  to  It. 

(  d  )  It  makes  that  to  be  an  exhibition  of  justice  which  is  not  an  exercise 
of  justice  ;  the  atonement  being,  according  to  this  theory,  not  an  execution 
of  law,  but  an  exhibition  of  regard  for  law,  which  will  make  it  safe  to  j^ar- 
don  the  violators  of  law.  Such  a  merely  scenic  representation  can  inspire 
respect  for  law,  only  so  long  as  the  essential  unreahty  of  it  is  unsuspected. 

To  teach  that  sin  will  be  punished,  there  must  be  punishment.  Potwin :  "  How  the 
exhibition  of  what  sin  deserves,  but  does  not  get,  can  satisfy  justice,  is  hard  to  see." 
The  Socinian  view  of  Christ  as  an  example  of  virtue  is  more  intelligible  than  the 
Grotian  view  of  Christ  as  an  example  of  chastisement.  Lyman  Abbott :  "  If  I  thought 
that  Jesus  suffered  and  died  to  produce  a  moral  impression  on  me,  it  would  not  pro- 
duce a  moral  impression  on  me."  "Wilham  Ashmore :  "  A  stage  tragedian  commits  a 
mock  murder  in  order  to  move  people  to  tears.  If  Christ  was  in  no  sense  a  substitute, 
or  if  he  was  not  co-responsible  with  the  sinner  he  represents,  then  God  and  Christ  are 
participants  in  a  real  tragedy  the  most  awful  that  ever  darkened  human  historj',  sim- 
ply for  the  sake  of  its  effect  on  men  to  move  their  callous  sensibilities  —  a  stage-trick 
for  the  same  effect." 

The  mother  pretends  to  cry  in  order  to  induce  her  child  to  obey.  But  the  child  will 
obey  only  while  it  tliinks  the  mother's  grief  a  reality,  and  the  last  state  of  that  child  is 
worse  than  the  first.  Christ's  atonement  is  no  passion-play.  Hell  cannot  be  cured  by 
homceopatlij'.  The  sacrifice  of  Calvary  is  no  dramatic  exhilution  of  suffering  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  a  moral  impression  on  awe-stricken  spectators.  It  is  an  object- 
lesson,  only  because  it  is  a  reality.  All  God's  justice  and  all  God's  love  are  focused  in 
the  Cross,  so  that  it  teaches  more  of  God  and  his  truth  than  all  space  and  time  beside. 

John  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  book  5,  speaks  of  "  mist,  the  common  gloss  of  theolo- 
gians." Such  mist  is  the  legal  fiction  by  which  Christ's  suffering  is  taken  in  place  of 
legal  penalty,  while  yet  it  is  not  the  legal  penaltj'  itself.  E.  G.  Robinson  :  "  Atonement 
is  not  an  arbitrary  contrivance,  so  that  if  one  person  will  endure  a  certain  amount  of 
suffering,  a  certain  number  of  others  may  go  scot-free."  Mercy  never  cheats  justice. 
Yet  the  New  School  theory  of  atonement  admits  that  Christ  cheated  justice  by  a  trick. 
It  substituted  the  penalty  of  Christ  for  the  penalty  of  the  redeemed,  and  then  substi- 
tuted something  else  for  the  penalty  of  Christ. 

{ e )  The  intensity  of  Christ's  sufferings  in  the  garden  and  on  the  cross 
is  inexplicable  ujion  the  theory  that  the  atonement  was  a  histrionic  exhibi- 
tion of  God's  regard  for  his  government,  and  can  be  explained  only  upon 
the  view  that  Christ  actually  endured  the  '^vrath  of  God  against  human  sin. 

Christ  refused  the  "  wine  mingled  with  myrrh  "  (Mark  15 :  23 ),  that  he  might  to  the  last  have 
full  possession  of  his  powers  and  speak  no  words  but  words  of  truth  and  soberness. 
His  cry  of  agony  :  " My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thoa  forsaken  me ? "  ( Mat.  27  :  46 ),  was  not  an  ejacula- 
tion of  thoughtless  or  delirious  suffering.  It  expressed  the  deei>est  meaning  of  the 
crucifixion.    The  darkening  of  the  heavens  was  only  the  outward  symbol  of  the  hiding 
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of  the  countenance  of  God  from  him  who  was  "made  to  be  sin  on  our  behalf"  ( 2  Cor.  5 :  21 ).  In 
the  case  of  Chi-ist,  above  that  of  all  others,  finis  coronat,  and  dying-  words  are  undying 
words.  "  The  tongues  of  dying  men  Enforce  attention  like  deep  harmony ;  When 
words  are  scarce  they  're  seldom  spent  in  vain,  For  they  breathe  truth  that  breathe 
their  words  in  pain."    TtrsMs  Park,  Discourses,  328-355. 

A  pure  woman  needs  to  meet  an  infamous  proposition  with  something  moi"e  than  a 
mild  refusal.  She  must  flame  up  and  be  angry.  Ps.  97 :  10  —  "  0  ye  that  love  Jehovah,  hate  evil "  ; 
Eph.  4 : 26  —  "Be  ye  an^,  and  sin  not."  So  it  belongs  to  the  holiness  of  God  not  to  lot  sin  go 
unchallenged.  God  not  only  shoics  anger,  but  he  is  angry.  It  is  the  wrath  of  God 
which  sin  must  meet,  and  which  Christ  must  meet  when  he  is  numbered  with  the 
transgressors.  Death  was  the  cup  of  which  he  was  to  drink  ( Mat.  20 :  22;  John  18 :  11 ),  and 
which  he  drained  to  the  dregs.  Mason,  Faith  of  the  Gospel,  196— "Jesus  alone  of  all 
men  truly  '  tasted  death '  (  Heb.  2:9).  Some  men  are  too  stolid  and  unimaginative  to  taste  it. 
To  Christians  the  bitterness  of  death  is  gone,  just  because  Christ  died  and  rose  again. 
But  to  Jesus  its  terrors  were  as  yet  undiminished.  He  resolutely  set  all  his  faculties  to 
sound  to  the  depths  the  dreadf  ulness  of  djing." 

We  therefore  cannot  agree  with  either  Wendt  or  Johnson  in  the  following  quota- 
tions. Wcndt,  Teaching  of  Jesus,  2 :  249,  250  —  "  The  forsaking  of  the  Father  was  not 
an  absolute  one,  since  Jesus  still  called  him 'My  God'  (Mat.  27:46).  Jesus  felt  the  failing  of 
that  energy  of  spirit  which  had  hitherto  upheld  him,  and  he  expresses  simply  his  ardent 
desire  and  prayer  that  God  would  once  more  grant  him  his  power  and  assistance." 
E.  H.  Johnson,  The  Holy  Spirit,  143, 144  —  "  It  is  not  even  necessary  to  believe  that  God 
hid  his  face  from  Christ  at  the  last  moment.  It  is  necessary  only  to  admit  that  Christ 
no  longer  saw  the  Father's  face.  ...  He  felt  that  it  was  so ;  but  it  was  not  so."  These 
explanations  make  Christ's  sufferings  and  Christ's  words  unreal,  and  to  our  mind  they 
are  inconsistent  with  both  his  deity  and  his  atonement. 

(/)  The  actual  power  of  the  atonement  over  the  human  conscience  and 
heart  is  due,  not  to  its  exhibiting  God's  regard  for  law,  but  to  its  exhibit- 
ing an  actual  execution  of  law,  and  an  actual  satisfaction  of  violated 
holiness  made  by  Christ  in  the  sinner's  stead. 

Whiton,  Gloria  Patri,  143, 144,  claims  that  Christ  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins  only 
by  bringing  peace  to  the  conscience  and  satisfying  the  divine  demand  that  is  felt  therein. 
Whiton  regards  the  atonement  not  as  a  governmental  work  outside  of  us,  but  as  an 
educational  work  within.  Aside  from  the  objection  that  this  view  merges  God's  tran- 
scendence in  his  immanence,  we  ui-ge  the  words  of  Matthew  Henry :  "  Nothing  can 
satisfy  an  offended  conscience  but  that  which  satisfied  an  offended  God."  C.  J.  Baldwin : 
"The  lake  spread  out  has  no  moving  power;  it  turns  the  mill-wheel  only  when  con- 
tracted into  the  narrow  stream  and  pouring  over  the  fall.  So  the  wide  love  of  God 
moves  men,  only  when  it  is  concentrated  into  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross." 

{g)  The  theory  contradicts  aU  those  passages  of  Scrijiture  which  repre- 
sent the  atonement  as  necessary ;  as  propitiating  God  himself  ;  as  being  a 
revelation  of  God's  righteousness  ;  as  being  an  execution  of  the  penalty  of 
the  law ;  as  making  salvation  a  matter  of  debt  to  the  believer,  on  the  ground 
of  what  Chi-ist  has  done  ;  as  actually  purging  our  sins,  instead  of  making 
that  purging  possible ;  as  not  simply  assuring  the  sinner  that  God  may 
now  pardon  him  on  account  of  what  Christ  has  done,  but  that  Christ  has 
actually  wrought  out  a  complete  salvation,  and  will  bestow  it  ui^on  all  who 
come  to  him. 

John  Bunyan,  PUgrim's  Progress,  chapter  vi— "Upon  that  place  stood  a  Cross,  and 
a  little  below,  in  the  bottom,  a  Sepulchre.  So  I  saw  in  my  dream,  that  just  as  Christian 
came  up  with  the  Cross,  his  burden  loosed  from  off  his  shoulders,  and  fell  from  off  his 
back,  and  began  to  tumble,  and  so  continued  to  do,  till  it  came  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Sepulchre,  where  it  fell  in,  and  I  saw  it  no  more.  Then  was  Christian  glad  and  light- 
some, and  said  with  a  merry  heart,  He  hath  given  me  rest  by  his  sorrow,  and  life  by 
his  death.  Then  he  stood  still  awhile  to  look  and  wonder ;  for  it  was  very  surprising 
to  him  that  the  sight  of  the  Cross  should  thus  ease  him  of  his  burden." 

John  Bunyan's  story  is  truer  to  Christian  experience  than  is  the  Governmentai 
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theory.  The  siuncr  finds  peace,  not  by  coming  to  God  witli  a  distant  respect  to  Christ, 
but  by  coining  directly  to  the  "  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  "  ( John  1 :  29  ). 
Christ's  words  to  every  conscious  sinner  are  simply :  "Come  unto  me"  (Mat.  11 :28).  Upon  the 
ground  of  what  Christ  has  done,  salvation  is  a  matter  of  delit  to  the  believer.  1  John  1 : 9 
—  "  If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and  righteous  to  forgive  us  our  sins" — faithful  to  his  promise, 
and  righteous  to  Christ.  The  Governmental  theory,  on  the  other  hand,  tends  to  dis- 
courage the  sinner's  direct  access  to  Christ,  and  to  render  the  way  to  conscious  accept- 
ance with  God  more  circuitous  and  less  certain. 

When  The  Outlook  says :  "  Not  even  to  the  Son  of  God  must  we  come  instead  of 
coming  to  God,"  we  can  see  only  plain  denial  of  the  validity  of  Christ's  demands  and 
promises,  for  he  demands  immediate  submission  when  he  bids  the  sinner  follow  him, 
and  he  promises  immediate  salvation  when  he  assures  all  who  come  to  him  that  he  will 
not  cast  them  out.  The  theory  of  Grotius  is  legal  and  speculative,  but  it  is  not  Script- 
ural, nor  does  it  answer  the  needs  of  human  nature.  For  criticism  of  Albert  Barnes's 
doctrine,  see  Watts,  New  Apologetic,  310-300.  For  criticism  of  the  Grotian  theory  in 
general,  see  Shedd,  Hist.  Doctrine,  2 :  347-369 ;  Crawford,  Atonement,  307 ;  Cunningham, 
Hist.  Theology,  3:355;  Princeton  Essays,  1:259-^93;  Essay  on  Atonement,  by  Abi). 
Thomson,  in  Aids  to  Faith ;  McHvaine,  Wisdom  of  Holy  Scripture,  194-196 ;  S.  H.  Tyng, 
Christian  Pastor ;  Charles  Hodge,  Essays,  139-184 ;  Lidgett,  Spir.  Prin.  of  Atonement, 
151-154. 

4tli.  The  Irvingian  Theory,  or  Theory  of  Gradually  Extirpated  De- 
pravity. 

This  holds  that,  in  his  incarnation,  Christ  took  human  nature  as  it  was 
in  Adam,  not  before  the  Fall,  but  after  the  Fall, — human  nature,  therefore, 
with  its  inborn  corruption  and  jjredisposition  to  moral  evil ;  that,  notwith- 
standing the  j)ossession  of  this  tainted  and  depraved  nature,  Christ,  through 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spu-it,  or  of  his  divine  nattu-e,  not  only  kept  his 
human  nature  from  manifesting  itself  in  any  actual  or  personal  sin,  but 
gradually  purified  it,  through  struggle  and  suffering,  untO.  in  his  death  he 
completely  extirpated  its  original  depravity,  and  reunited  it  to  God.  This 
subjective  purification  of  human  nature  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  con- 
stitutes his  atonement,  and  men  are  saved,  not  by  any  objective  propitiation, 
but  only  by  becoming  through  faith  partakers  of  Christ's  new  humanity. 
This  theory  was  elaborated  by  Edward  Irving,  of  London  ( 1792-1834  ),  and 
it  has  been  held,  in  substance,  by  Menken  and  Dijipel  in  Germany. 

Irving  was  in  this  preceded  by  Felix  of  Urgella,  in  Spain  (  +  818),  whom  Alcuin 
opposed.  Felix  said  that  the  Logos  united  with  human  nature,  without  sanctifying  it 
beforehand.  Edward  Irving,  in  his  early  life  colleague  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  at  Glasgow, 
was  in  his  later  years  a  preacher,  in  London,  of  the  National  Church  of  Scotland.  For 
his  own  statement  of  his  view  of  the  Atonement,  see  his  Collected  Works,  5 : 9-398.  See 
also  Life  of  Irving,  by  Mrs.  Oliphant;  Menken,  Schriften,  3 :  279^04 ;  6:351s(7. ;  Gue- 
ricke,  in  Studien  uud  Kritiken,  1843 :  Heft  3 ;  David  Brown,  in  Expositor,  Oct.  1887  :  204 
sq.,  and  letter  of  Irving  to  Marcus  Dods,  in  British  Weekly,  Mch.  25,  1887.  For  other 
references,  see  Hagenbach,  Hist.  Doct.,  3 :  496-498. 

Irving's  followers  differ  in  their  representation  of  his  views.  Says  Miller,  Hist,  and 
Doct.  of  Irvingism,  1 :  85  — "  If  indeed  we  made  Clirist  a  sinner,  then  indeed  all  creeds 
are  at  an  end  and  we  are  worthy  to  die  the  death  of  blasphemers.  .  .  .  The  miraculous 
conception  depriveth  him  of  human  personality,  and  it  also  depriveth  him  of  original 
sin  and  guilt  needing  to  be  atoned  for  by  another,  but  it  doth  not  deprive  him  of  the 
substance  of  sinful  flesh  and  blood, —  that  is,  flesh  and  blood  the  same  with  the  flesh 
and  blood  of  his  brethren."  3  :  14  — Freer  says:  "So  that,  despite  it  was  fallen  flesh 
he  had  assumed,  he  was,  through  the  Eternal  Spirit,  born  into  the  world  '  the  Holy  Thing'." 
11-15,  383-305  — "  Unfallen  humanity  needed  not  redemption,  therefore,  Jesus  did  not 
take  it.  He  took  fallen  humanity,  but  purged  it  in  the  act  of  taking  it.  The  nature 
of  which  he  took  part  was  sinful  in  the  lump,  but  in  his  person  most  holy." 

So,  says  an  Irvingian  tract,  "  Being  part  of  the  very  nature  that  had  incurred  the 
penalty  of  sin,  though  in  his  person  never  having  committed  or  even  thought  it,  part 
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Of  the  common  humanity  could  suffer  that  penalty,  and  did  so  suffer,  to  make  atone- 
ment for  that  nature,  though  he  who  took  it  knew  no  sin."  Dr.  Curry,  quoted  in 
McClintock  and  Strong,  Encyclopaedia,  4:663,  664  — "The  Godhead  came  into  vital 
union  with  humanity  fallen  and  under  the  law.  The  last  thought  carried,  to  Irving's 
realistic  mode  of  thinking,  the  notion  of  Christ's  participation  in  the  fallen  character 
of  humanity,  which  he  designated  by  terms  that  implied  a  real  sinfulness  In  Christ. 
He  attempted  to  get  rid  of  the  odiousness  of  that  idea,  by  saying  that  this  was  over- 
borne, and  at  length  wholly  expelled,  by  the  indwelhng  Godhead." 

We  must  regard  the  later  expoundei-s  of  Irvingian  doctrine  as  having  softened  down, 
if  they  have  not  wholly  expunged,  its  most  characteristic  feature,  as  the  following 
quotation  from  Irving's  own  words  will  show:  Works,  5:115— "That  Christ  took  our 
fallen  nature,  is  most  manifest,  because  there  was  no  other  in  existence  to  take."  123 
—  "The  human  nature  is  thoroughly  fallen  ;  the  mere  apprehension  of  it  by  the  Son 
doth  not  make  it  holy."  138 —  "  His  soul  did  mourn  and  grieve  and  pray  to  God  con- 
tinually, that  it  might  be  dehvored  from  the  mortality,  corruption,  and  temptation 
which  it  felt  in  its  fleshly  tabernacle."  152 —  "  These  sufferings  came  not  by  imputa- 
tion merely,  but  by  actual  participation  of  the  sinful  and  cursed  thing."  Irving  fre- 
quently quoted  Heb.  2  :  10  —  "  make  the  author  of  their  salTation  perfect  through  sufferings." 

Irving's  followers  deny  Christ's  sinfulness,  only  by  assuming-  that  inborn  infirmity 
and  congenital  tendencies  to  evil  are  not  sin,  —  in  other  words,  that  not  native  deprav- 
ity, but  only  actual  trangression,  is  to  be  denominated  sin.  Irving,  in  our  judgment, 
was  rightly  charged  with  asserting  the  sinfulness  of  Christ's  human  nature,  and  it  was 
upon  this  charge  that  he  was  deposed  from  the  ministry  by  the  Presbytery  in  Scotland. 

Irving  was  of  commanding  stature,  powerful  voice,  natural  and  graceful  oratory. 
He  loved  the  antique  and  the  grand.  For  a  time  in  London  he  was  the  great  popular 
sensation.  But  shortly  after  the  opening  of  his  new  church  in  Regent's  Square  in  1827, 
he  found  that  fashion  had  taken  its  departure  and  that  his  church  was  no  longer 
crowded.  He  concluded  that  the  world  was  under  the  reign  of  Satan ;  he  became  a 
fanatical  millennarian  ;  he  gave  himself  wholly  to  the  study  of  prophecy.  In  ItSO  he 
thought  the  apostolic  gifts  were  revived,  and  he  held  to  the  hope  of  a  restoration  of 
the  primitive  church,  although  he  himself  was  relegated  to  a  comparatively  subordi- 
nate position.  He  exhausted  his  energies,  and  died  at  the  age  of  forty-two.  "  If  I  had 
mai'ried  Irving,"  said  Mrs.  Thomas  Carlyle,  "there  would  have  been  no  tongues." 

To  this  theory  we  offer  the  following  objections : 

(a)  While  it  embraces  an  imi^ortant  element  of  truth,  namely,  the  fact 
of  a  new  humanity  in  Christ  of  which  all  believers  become  i^artakers,  it  is 
chargeable  Tvdth  serious  error  in  denying  the  objective  atonement  which 
makes  the  subjective  aj)plication  possible. 

Bruce,  in  his  Humiliation  of  Christ,  calls  this  a  theory  of  "  redemption  by  sample." 
It  is  a  purely  subjective  atonement  which  Irving  has  in  mind.  Deliverance  from  sin, 
in  order  to  deliverance  from  penalty,  is  an  exact  reversal  of  the  Scripture  order.  Yet 
this  dehverance  from  sin,  in  Irving's  view,  was  to  be  secured  in  an  external  and 
mechanical  way.  He  held  that  it  was  the  Old  Testament  economy  which  should  abide, 
while  the  New  Testament  economy  should  pass  away.  This  is  Sacramentarianism,  or 
dependence  upon  the  external  rite,  rather  than  upon  the  internal  grace,  as  essential  to 
salvation.  The  followers  of  Irving  are  Sacramentarians.  The  crucifix  and  candles, 
incense  and  gorgeous  vestments,  a  highly  complicated  and  symbolic  ritual,  they  regard 
as  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  religion.  They  feel  the  need  of  extern'al  authority, 
visible  and  permanent,  but  one  that  rests  upon  inspiration  and  continual  supernatural 
help.  They  do  not  find  this  authority,  as  the  Romanists  do,  in  the  Pope,  —  they  find  it 
in  their  new  Apostles  and  Prophets.  The  church  can  never  be  renewed,  as  they  think, 
except  by  the  restoration  of  all  the  ministering  orders  mentioned  in  Eph.  4:11  —  "apostles 
....  prophets ....  evangelists  ....  pastors  ....  teachers."  But  the  N.  T.  mark  of  an  apostle  is  that 
Christ  has  appeared  to  him.  Irving's  apostles  cannot  stand  this  test.  See  Luthardt, 
Errinerungen  aus  vergangenen  Tagen,  237. 

( 6  )  It  rests  upon  false  fundamental  principles, —  as,  that  law  is  identical 
with  the  natural  order  of  the  universe,  and  as  such,  is  an  exhaustive  expres- 
sion of  the  will  and  natui-e  of  God ;  that  sin  is  merely  a  jjower  of  moral  evil 
within  the  soul,  instead  of  also  involving  an  objective  guilt  and  desert  of 
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pimislimeiit ;  that  penalty  is  the  mere  reaction  of  law  against  the  trans- 
gressor, instead  of  being  also  the  revelation  of  a  personal  wrath  against 
sin  ;  that  the  evil  taint  of  human  natiire  can  be  extirpated  by  suiferiug  its 
natural  consequences, — penalty  in  this  way  reforming  the  transgressor. 

Domer,  Glaubenslehre,  2:463  (Syst.  Doct.,  3:361,  362)— "On  Ir\ing-'s  theory,  evil 
inclinations  arc  not  sinful.  Sinfulness  belong-s  only  to  evil  acts.  The  loose  connection 
between  the  Lof^os  and  humanity  savors  of  Nestorianisra.  It  is  the  work  of  the  permn 
to  rid  itself  of  soinothing  in  the  humanity  which  docs  not  render  It  really  sinful.  If 
Jesus'  sinfulness  of  nature  did  not  render  his  person  sinful,  this  must  be  true  of  us,— 
■which  is  a  Pelaj^ian  element,  revealed  also  in  the  denial  that  for  our  redemption  we  need 
Christ  as  an  atoning  sacrifice.  It  is  not  necessary  to  a  complete  incarnation  for  Christ 
to  take  a  sinful  nature,  unless  sin  is  essential  to  human  nature.  In  Irvlng-'s  view,  the 
death  of  Christ's  body  works  the  regeneration  of  his  sinful  nature.  But  this  is  to  make 
sin  a  merely  physical  thing,  and  the  body  the  only  part  of  man  needing  redemption." 
Penalty  would  thus  become  a  reformer,  and  death  a  Savior. 

Irving  held  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  sin  :  1.  guiltless  sin ;  3.  guilty  sin.  Passive 
depravity  is  not  guilty ;  it  is  a  part  of  man's  sensual  nature ;  without  it  we  would  not 
be  human.  But  the  moment  this  fallen  nature  expresses  itself  in  action,  it  becomes 
guilty.  Irving  near  the  close  of  his  life  claimed  a  sort  of  sinless  perfection  ;  for  so  long 
as  he  could  keep  this  sinful  nature  iuactivp,  and  be  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  was 
free  from  sin  and  guilt.  Christ  took  this  passive  sin,  that  he  might  be  like  unto  his 
brethi-en,  and  that  he  might  be  able  to  suffer. 

( c  )  It  contradicts  the  express  and  implicit  representations  of  Scripture, 
with  regard  to  Christ's  freedom  from  all  taint  of  hereditary  depravity  ;  mis- 
rei^resents  his  Hfe  as  a  growing  consciousness  of  the  underlying  corniption 
of  his  human  nature,  which  cuhninated  at  Gethsemane  and  Calvary  ;  and 
denies  the  truth  of  his  own  statements,  when  it  declares  that  he  must  have 
died  on  account  of  his  own  depravity,  even  though  none  were  to  be  saved 
thereby. 

"  I  shall  maintain  until  death,"  said  Irving,  "  that  the  flesh  of  Christ  was  as  rebellious 
as  ours,  as  fallen  as  ours.  .  .  .  Human  nature  was  corrupt  to  the  core  and  black  as  hell, 
and  this  is  the  human  nature  the  Son  of  God  took  upon  himself  and  was  clothed  with." 
The  Rescuer  must  stand  as  deep  in  the  mire  as  the  one  he  rescues.  There  was  no  sub- 
stitution. Christ  waged  war  with  the  sin  of  his  own  flesh  and  he  expelled  it.  His  glory 
was  not  in  saving  others,  but  in  saving  himself,  and  so  demonstrating  the  power  of  man 
through  the  Holy  Spirit  to  cast  out  sin  from  his  heart  and  life.  Irving  held  that  his 
theory  was  the  only  one  taught  in  Scriptui-e  and  held  from  the  first  by  the  church. 

NicoU,  Life  of  Christ,  183  —"All  others,  as  they  grow  in  holiness,  grow  in  their  sense 
of  sin.  But  when  Christ  is  forsaken  of  the  Father,  he  asks  '  Why  ? '  well  knowing  that 
the  reason  is  not  in  his  sin.  He  never  makes  confession  of  sin.  In  his  longest  prayer, 
the  preface  is  an  assertion  of  righteousness :  'I  glorified  thee '  (John  17  :  4  ).  His  last  utter- 
ance from  the  cross  is  a  quotation  from  Ps.  31 : 5  — '  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit  ( Lake 
23 :  46),  but  he  does  not  add,  as  the  Psalm  does,  'thou  hast  redeemed  me,  0  Lord  God  of  truth,'  for  he 
needed  no  redemption,  being  himself  the  Redeemer." 

{d)  It  makes  the  active  obedience  of  Christ,  and  the  subjective  purifi- 
cation of  his  human  nature,  to  be  the  chief  features  of  his  work,  while  the 
Scrijitures  make  his  death  and  passive  bearing  of  penalty  the  centre  of 
all,  and  ever  regard  him  as  one  who  is  personally  pure  and  who  vicariously 
bears  the  punishment  of  the  guilty. 

In  Irving's  theory  there  is  no  imputation,  or  representation,  or  substitution.  His  only 
idea  of  sacrifice  is  that  sin  itself  shall  be  sacrificed,  or  annihilated.  The  many  subjective 
theories  of  the  atonement  show  that  the  offence  of  the  cross  has  not  ceased  (  Gal  5:11  — 
"then  hath  the  stumbling-block  of  the  cross  been  done  away  "  ).  Christ  crucified  is  still  a  stumbling- 
block  to  modern  speculation.  Yet  it  is,  as  of  old,  "the  power  of  God  unto  salvation"  (  Rom.  1 :  16; 
cf.  1  Cor.  1 :  23,  24  — "  we  preach  Christ  crucified,  unto  Jews  a  stumbling-block  and  unto  Gentiles  foolishness ;  but  unto 
them  that  are  called,  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  Christ  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God  ")• 
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As  the  ocean  receives  the  impurities  of  the  rivers  and  purg-es  them,  so  Irvinp  repre- 
sented Christ  as  receiving  into  himself  the  impurities  of  humanity  and  purging  the  race 
from  its  sin.  Here  is  the  sense  of  defilement,  but  no  sense  of  guOt ;  subjective  pollu- 
tion, but  no  objective  condemnation.  We  take  precisely  opposite  ground  from  that  of 
Irving,  namely,  that  Christ  had,  not  hereditary  depra%*ity,  but  hereditary  guilt ;  that  he 
was  under  obligation  to  suffer  for  the  sins  of  the  race  to  which  he  had  historically 
united  himself,  and  of  which  he  was  the  creator,  the  upholder,  and  the  life.  He  was 
"  made  to  be  sin  on  onr  behalf"  (2  Cor.  5  :  21 ),  not  in  the  sense  of  one  defiled,  as  Irving  thought, 
but  in  the  sense  of  one  condemned  to  bear  our  iniquities  and  to  suffer  their  penal  con- 
sequences. The  test  of  a  theory  of  the  atonement,  as  the  test  of  a  i-eligion,  is  its  power 
to  "  cleanse  that  red  right  hand  "  of  Lady  Macbeth ;  in  other  words,  its  power  to  satisfy 
the  divine  justice  of  which  our  condemning  conscience  is  only  the  reflection.  The 
theory  of  Irving  has  no  such  power.  Dr.  E.  G.  Robinson  verged  toward  Irving's  view, 
when  he  claimed  that  "  Christ  cook  human  nature  as  he  found  it." 

(e)  It  necessitates  tlie  surrender  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  as  a 
merely  declaratory  act  of  God  ;  and  requires  such  a  view  of  the  divine  holi- 
ness, expressed  only  through  the  order  of  nature,  as  can  be  maintained 
only  upon  princii^les  of  pantheism. 

Thomas  Aquinas  inquired  whether  Christ  was  slain  by  himself,  or  by  another.  The 
question  suggests  a  larger  one  — wtiether  God  has  constituted  other  forces  than  his 
own,  personal  and  impersonal,  in  the  universe,  over  against  which  he  stands  in  his 
transcendence ;  or  whether  all  his  activity  is  merged  in,  and  identical  with,  the  activity 
of  the  creature.  The  theory  of  a  merely  subjective  atonement  is  more  consistent  with 
the  latter  view  than  the  former.  For  criticism  of  Irvingian  doctrine,  see  Studien  und 
Kritiken.  1845  :  319;  18TT  :  351-374;  Princeton  Rev.,  AprU,  1863  :  207;  Christian  Rev.,  28  : 
234  sq.;  Ullmann,  Sinlessness  of  Jesus,  219-233. 

5th.     The  Anselmic,  or  Commercial  Theory  of  the  Atonement. 

This  theory  holds  that  sin  is  a  violation  of  the  divine  honor  or  majesty, 
and,  as  committed  against  an  infinite  being,  deserves  an  infinite  punish- 
ment ;  that  the  majesty  of  God  requires  him  to  execute  punishment,  while 
the  love  of  God  pleads  for  the  sparing  of  the  guilty  ;  that  this  conflict  of 
divine  attriliutes  is  eternally  reconciled  by  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  the 
God-man,  who  bears  in  virtue  of  the  dignity  of  his  person  the  intensively 
infinite  punishment  of  sin,  which  must  otherwise  have  been  suffered  exten- 
sively and  eternally  by  siuners ;  that  this  suffering  of  the  God-man  presents 
to  the  divine  majesty  an  exact  equivalent  for  the  deserved  sufferings  of  the 
elect ;  and  that,  as  the  result  of  this  satisfaction  of  the  divine  claims,  the 
elect  sinners  are  pardoned  and  regenerated.  This  view  was  first  broached 
by  Ansehn  of  Canterbury  (1033-1109)  as  a  substitute  for  the  earlier  patris- 
tic view  that  Christ's  death  was  a  ransom  paid  to  Satan,  to  deliver  sinners 
from  his  power.  It  is  held  by  many  Scotch  theologians,  and,  in  this 
country,  by  the  Princeton  School. 

The  old  patristic  theory,  which  the  Anselmic  view  superseded,  has  been  called  the 
Military  theory  of  the  Atonement.  Satan,  as  a  captor  in  war,  had  a  right  to  his  cap- 
tives, which  could  be  bought  off  only  by  ransom.  It  was  Justin  Martyr  who  first  pro- 
pounded this  view  that  Christ  paid  a  ransom  to  Satan.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  added  that 
Christ's  humanity  was  the  bait  with  which  Satan  was  attracted  to  the  hidden  hook  of 
Christ's  deity,  and  so  was  caught  by  artifice.  Peter  Lombard,  Sent.,  3  :  19—"  What  did 
the  Reedemer  to  our  captor?  He  held  out  to  him  his  cross  as  a  mouse-trap  ;  in  it  he 
set,  as  a  bait,  his  blood."  Even  Luther  compares  Satan  to  the  crocodile  which  swallows 
the  ichneumon,  only  to  find  that  the  little  animal  eats  its  insides  out. 

These  metaphors  show  this,  at  least,  that  no  age  of  the  church  has  believed  in  a 
merely  subjective  atonement.  Nor  was  this  relation  to  Satan  the  only  aspect  in  which 
the  atonement  was  regarded  even  by  the  early  church.  So  early  as  the  fourth  century, 
we  find  a  great  church  Father  maintaining  that  the  death  of  Chi-ist  was  required  by  the 
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truth  and  goodness  of  God.  See  Crippen,  History  of  Cliristian  Doctrine,  129  — "  Atha- 
nasius  (325-373)  held  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  the  payment  of  a  debt  due  to  God. 
His  argument  is  briefly  this:  God,  ha^^ng•  threatened  death  as  the  punishment  of  sin, 
would  be  untrue  if  he  did  not  fulfil  his  threatening-.  But  it  would  V)e  equally  unworthy 
of  the  divine  goodness  to  permit  rational  beings,  to  whom  he  had  imparted  his  own 
Spirit,  to  incur  this  death  in  consequence  of  an  Imposition  practiced  on  them  by  the 
devil.  Seeing  then  that  nothing  but  death  could  solve  this  dilemma,  the  Word,  who 
could  not  die,  assumed  a  mortal  body,  and,  offering  his  human  nature  a  sacrifice  for 
all,  fulfilled  the  law  by  his  death."  Gregory  Nazianzen  (  390 )  "  retained  the  figure  of  a 
ransom,  but,  clearly  perceiving  that  the  analogy  was  incomplete,  he  explained  the 
death  of  Christ  as  an  expedient  to  reconcile  the  divine  atti-ibutes." 

But,  although  many  theologians  had  recognized  a  relation  of  atonement  to  God,  none 
before  Anselm  had  given  any  clear  account  of  the  nature  of  this  relation.  Anselm's 
acute,  brief,  and  beautiful  treatise  entitled  "  Cur  Deus  Homo  "  constitutes  the  greatest 
single  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  this  doctrine.  He  shows  that  "  whatever  man 
owes,  he  owes  to  God,  not  to  the  devil.  .  .  .  He  who  does  not  yield  due  honor  to  God, 
withholds  from  him  what  is  his,  and  dishonors  him ;  and  this  is  sin.  ...  It  is  necessary 
that  either  the  stolen  honor  be  restored,  or  that  punishment  foll<jw."  Man,  because  of 
original  sin,  cannot  make  satisfaction  for  the  dishonor  done  to  God,—"  a  sinner  cannot 
justify  a  sinner."  Neither  could  an  angel  make  this  satisfaction.  None  can  make  it 
but  God.  "If  then  none  can  make  it  but  God,  and  none  owes  it  but  man,  it  must  needs 
be  wrought  out  by  God,  made  man."  The  God-man,  to  make  satisfaction  for  the  sins 
of  all  mankind,  must  "  give  to  God,  of  his  own,  something  that  is  more  valuable  than 
all  that  is  under  God."  Such  a  gift  of  infinite  value  was  his  death.  The  reward  of  his 
sacrifice  turns  to  the  advantage  of  man,  and  thus  the  justice  and  love  of  God  are 
reconciled. 

The  foregoing  synopsis  is  mainly  taken  from  Crippen,  Hist.  Christ.  Doct.,  134,  135. 
The  Cur  Deus  Homo  of  Anselm  is  translated  in  Bib.  Sac,  11 :  739 ;  13  :  53.  A  synopsis  of  it 
is  given  in  Lichtenberger's  Encyclopedic  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  vol.  1,  art.:  Anselm, 
The  treatises  on  the  Atonement  by  Symington,  Candlish,  Martin,  Smeaton,  in  Great 
Britain,  advocate  for  substance  the  view  of  Ansehn,  as  indeed  it  was  held  by  Calvin 
before  them.  In  America,  the  theory  is  represented  by  Nathanael  Emmons,  A.  Alex- 
ander, and  Charles  Hodge  ( Syst.  Theol.,  3 :  470-540 ). 

To  this  theory  we  make  the  following  objections  : 

( a  )  While  it  contains  a  valuable  element  of  truth,  in  its  representation 
of  the  atonement  as  satisfying  a  principle  of  the  divine  nature,  it  conceives 
of  this  principle  in  too  formal  and  external  a  manner, —  making  the  idea  of 
the  divine  honor  or  majesty  more  prominent  than  that  of  the  divine  hoh- 
ness,  in  which  the  divine  honor  and  majesty  are  grounded. 

The  theory  has  been  called  the  "Criminal  theory"  of  the  Atonement,  as  the  old 
patristic  theory  of  a  ransom  paid  to  Satan  has  been  called  the  "  Military  theory."  It 
had  its  origin  in  a  time  when  exaggerated  ideas  prevailed  respecting  the  authority  of 
popes  and  emperors,  and  when  dishonor  done  to  their  majesty  ( crimen  Iccsrc  majcstatis ) 
was  the  highest  offence  known  to  law.  See  article  by  Cramer,  in  Studien  und  Kritiken, 
1880  :  7,  on  Wurzeln  des  Anselm'schen  Satisfactionsbcgriffes. 

Allen,  Jonathan  Edwards,  88,  89— "From  the  point  of  view  of  Sovereignty,  there 
could  be  no  necessity  for  atonement.  In  Mohammedanism,  where  sovereignty  is  the 
supreme  and  sole  theological  principle,  no  need  is  felt  for  satisfying  the  divine  justice. 
God  may  pardon  whom  he  will,  on  whatever  grounds  his  sovereign  will  may  dictate.  It  t 
therefore  constituted  a  great  advance  in  Latin  theology,  as  also  an  evidence  of  its 
immeasurable  superiority  to  Mohammedanism,  when  Anselm  for  the  first  time,  in  a 
clear  and  emphatic  manner,  had  asserted  an  inward  necessity  in  the  being  of  God  that 
his  justice  should  receive  satisfaction  for  the  affront  which  had  been  offered  to  it  by 
human  sinfulness." 

Henry  George,  Progress  and  Poverty,  481  — "  In  the  days  of  feudalism,  men  thought 
of  heaven  as  organized  on  a  feudal  basis,  and  ranked  the  first  and  second  Persons  of 
the  Trinity  as  Suzerain  and  Tenant-in-Chief."  William  James,  Varieties  of  Religious 
Experience,  329,  83(J — "  The  monarchical  type  of  sovereignty  was,  for  example,  so  inerad- 
icably  planted  in  the  mind  of  our  forefathers,  that  a  dose  of  cruelty  and  arbitrariness 
in  their  Deity  seems  positively  to  have  been  required  by  their  imagination.    They  called 
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the  cruelty  'retribiitive  justice,'  and  a  God  without  it  would  certainly  not  have  struck 
them  as  sovereign  enough.  But  to-day  we  abhor  the  very  notion  of  eternal  suffering 
inflicted ;  and  that  arbitrary  dealing'  out  of  salvation  and  damnation  to  selected  indi- 
viduals, of  which  Jonathan  Edwards  could  persuade  himself  that  he  had  not  only  a  con- 
viction, but  a  '  delightful  conviction,'  as  of  a  doctrine  'exceeding  pleasant,  bright,  and 
sweet,'  appears  to  us,  if  sovereignly  anything,  sovereignly  irrational  and  mean." 

(  6  )  In  its  eagerness  to  maintain  tlie  atoning  efficacy  of  Christ's  passive 
obedience,  tlie  active  obedience,  quite  as  clearly  expressed  in  Scripture,  is 
insufficiently  emphasized  and  well  nigh  lost  sight  of. 

Neither  Christ's  active  obedience  alone,  nor  Christ's  obedient  passion  alone,  can  save 
us.  As  we  shall  see  hereafter,  in  our  examination  of  the  doctrine  of  Justification, 
the  latter  was  needed  as  the  ground  upon  which  our  penalty  could  be  remitted ;  the 
former  as  the  ground  upon  which  we  might  be  admitted  to  the  divine  favor.  Calvia 
has  reflected  the  passive  element  in  Anselm's  view,  in  the  following  passages  of  his 
Institutes  :  II,  17  :  3  —  "  God,  to  whom  we  were  hateful  through  sin,  was  appeased  by 
the  death  of  his  Son,  and  was  made  propitious  to  us."  ...  II,  16 : 7 — "  It  is  necessary  to 
consider  how  he  substituted  himself  in  order  to  pay  the  price  of  our  redemption. 
Death  held  us  under  its  yoke,  but  he,  in  our  place,  delivered  himself  into  its  power,  that 
he  might  exempt  us  from  it."  .  .  .  II,  16  :  3  —  "  Christ  interposed  and  bore  what,  by  the 
just  judgment  of  God,  was  impending  over  sinners ;  with  his  own  blood  expiated  the 
sin  which  rendered  them  hateful  to  God;  by  this  expiation  satisfied  and  duly  propitia- 
ted the  Father ;  by  this  interession  appeased  his  anger ;  on  this  basis  founded  peace 
between  God  and  men ;  and  by  this  tie  secured  the  divine  benevolence  toward  them." 

It  has  been  said  that  Anselm  regarded  Christ's  death  not  as  a  vicarious  punishment, 
but  as  a  voluntary  sacrifice  in  compensation  for  which  the  guilty  were  released  and 
justified.  So  Neander,  Hist.  Christ.  Dogmas  (  Bohn),  3  :  517,  understands  Anselm  to 
teach  "  the  necessity  of  a  satisf  actio  vicaria  activa,"  and  says :  "  We  do  not  find  in  his 
writings  the  doctrine  of  a  satisfactio  passiva ;  he  nowhere  says  that  Christ  had  endured 
the  punishment  of  men."  Shedd,  Hist.  Christ.  Doctrine,  3  :  283,  thinks  this  a  misunder- 
standing of  Anselm.  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  takes  the  view  of  Shedd,  when  it 
speaks  of  Christ's  sufferings  as  penalty  :  "  The  justice  of  man  demands  satisfaction  ; 
and  as  an  insult  to  infinite  honor  is  itself  infinite,  the  satisfaction  must  be  infinite,  i.  e., 
it  must  outweigh  all  that  is  n(jt  God.  Such  a  penalty  can  only  be  paid  by  God  himself, 
and,  as  a  penalty  for  man,  must  be  paid  under  the  form  of  man.  Satisfaction  is  only 
possible  through  the  God-man.  Now  this  God-man,  as  sinless,  is  exempt  from  the  pun- 
ishment of  sin  ;  his  passion  is  therefore  voluntary,  not  given  as  due.  The  merit  of  It  is 
therefore  infinite ;  God's  justice  is  thus  appeased,  and  his  mercy  may  extend  to  man." 
The  truth  then  appears  to  be  that  Anselm  held  Christ's  obedience  to  be  passive,  in  that 
he  satisfied  God's  justice  by  enduring  punishment  which  the  sinner  deserved  ;  but  that 
he  held  this  same  obedience  of  Christ  to  be  active,  in  that  he  endured  this  penalty 
voluntarily,  when  there  was  no  obligation  upon  him  so  to  do. 

Shedd,  Dogmatic  Theology,  3  :  431,  461,  463 —  "  Christ  not  only  suffered  the  penalty, 
but  obeyed  the  precept,  of  the  law.  In  this  case  law  and  justice  get  their  whole  dues. 
But  when  lost  man  only  suffers  the  penalty,  but  does  not  obey  the  precept,  the  law  is 
defrauded  of  a  part  of  its  dues.  No  law  is  completely  obeyed,  if  only  Its  penalty  is 
endured.  .  .  .  Consequently,  a  sinner  can  never  completely  and  exhaustively  satisfy 
the  divine  law,  however  much  or  loug  he  may  suffer,  because  he  cannot  at  one  and  the 
same  time  endure  the  penalty  and  obey  the  precept.  He  owes  '  ten  thousand  talents '  and  has 
'not  wherewith  to  pay'  (  Mat.  18  :  24,  25  ).  But  Christ  did  both,  and  therefore  he  'magnified  the  law 
and  made  it  honorable '  ( Is.  42  :  21 ),  in  an  infinitely  higher  degree  than  the  whole  human  family 
would  have  done,  had  they  all  personally  suffered  for  their  sins."  Cf.  Edwards,  Works, 
1:406. 

(  e  )  It  allows  disi^roportionate  weight  to  those  passages  of  Scripture 
which  represent  the  atonement  uuder  commercial  analogies,  as  the  pay- 
ment of  a  debt  or  ransom,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  which  describe  it 
as  an  ethical  fact,  whose  value  is  to  be  estimated  not  quantitatively,  but 
qualitatively. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  3  :  20!)-313— "  Die  he,  or  justice  must,  unless  for  him  Some 
®ther,  able  and  as  willing,  pay  The  rigid  satisfaction,  death  for  death."    The  main  text 
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relied  upon  by  the  ad  locates  of  the  Commercial  theory  is  Mat.  20  :  28  — "  give  his  life  a  ransom 
for  many. "  Pfleiderer,  Pliilosophy  of  Religion,  1  :  257—  "  The  work  of  Christ,  as  Anselm 
construed  it,  was  in  fact  nothing  else  than  the  prototype  of  the  meritorious  perform- 
ances and  satisfactions  of  the  ecclesiastical  .saints,  and  was  therefore,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  mediieval  church,  thought  out  quite  logically.  All  the  more  remarkable  is 
it  that  the  churches  of  the  Reformation  could  be  satisfied  with  this  theory,  notwith- 
standing that  it  stood  in  complete  contradiction  to  their  deeper  moral  consciousness. 
If,  according  to  Protestant  principles  generally,  there  are  no  supererogatory  meritor- 
ious works,  then  one  would  suppose  that  such  cannot  be  accepted  even  in  the  case  of 
Jesus." 

E.  G.  Robinson,  Christian  Theology,  258— "The  Ansel mic  theory  was  rejected  by 
Abelard  for  grounding  the  atonement  in  justice  instead  of  benevolence,  and  for  taking 
insufficient  account  of  the  power  of  Christ's  sufferings  and  death  in  procuring  a  sub- 
jective  change  in  man."  Encyc.  Brit.,  2  :  93  (art.:  Anselm )  —  "  This  theory  has  exer- 
cised immense  influence  on  the  form  of  church  doctrine.  It  is  certainly  an  advance  on 
the  older  patristic  theory,  in  so  far  as  it  substitutes  for  a  contest  between  God  and 
Satan,  a  contest  between  the  goodness  and  justice  of  God;  but  it  puts  the  whole  rela- 
tion  on  a  merely  legal  footing,  gives  it  no  ethical  bearing,  and  neglects  altogether  the 
consciousness  of  the  individual  to  be  redeemed.  In  this  respect  it  contrasts  unfavor- 
ably with  the  later  theory  of  Abelard." 

(d)  It  represents  the  atonement  as  having  reference  only  to  the  elect, 
and  ignores  the  Scripture  declarations  that  Christ  died  for  all. 

Anselm,  like  Augustine.  Umited  the  atonement  to  the  elect.  Yet  Leo  the  Great,  in 
461,  had  atBrmed  that  "  so  precious  is  the  shedding  of  Christ's  blood  for  the  unjust,  that 
if  the  whole  universe  of  captives  would  believe  in  the  Redeemer,  no  chain  of  the  devil 
could  hold  them"  ( Crippen,  132).  Bishop  Gailor,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  heard 
General  Booth.at  Memphis  say  in  1903 :  "  Friends,  Jesus  shed  his  blood  to  pay  the  price, 
and  he  bought  from  God  enough  salvation  to  go  round."  The  Bishop  says:  "I  felt 
that  his  view  of  salvation  was  different  from  mine.  Yet  such  teaching,  partial  as  it  is, 
lifts  men  by  the  thousand  from  the  mu-e  and  vice  of  sin  into  the  power  and  purity  of  a 
new  life  in  Jesus  Christ." 

Foster,  Christian  Life  and  Theology,  221  — "Anselm  does  not  clearly  connect  the  death 
of  Christ  with  the  punishment  of  sin,  since  ho  makes  it  a  supererogatory  work  volun- 
tarily done,  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  'fitting '  that  forgiveness  should  be  bestowed 
on  sinners.  .  .  .  Yet  his  theory  served  to  hand  down  to  later  theologians  the  great  idea 
of  the  objective  atonement." 

(  e  )  It  is  defective  in  holding  to  a  merely  external  transfer  of  the  merit 
of  Christ's  work,  while  it  does  not  clearly  state  the  internal  ground  of  that 
transfer,  in  the  union  of  the  believer  with  Christ. 

This  needed  supplement,  namely,  the  doctrine  of  the  Union  of  the  Believer  with 
Christ,  was  furnished  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  Summa,  pars  3,  qusrs.  8.  The  Auselmic 
theory  is  Romanist  in  its  tendencj%  as  the  theory  next  to  be  mentioned  is  Protestant  in 
its  tendency.  P.  S.  Jloxom  asserts  that  salvation  is  not  by  substitution,  but  by  incorpo- 
ration. We  prefer  to  say  that  salvation  is  by  substitution,  but  that  the  substitution 
is  by  incorporation.  Incorporation  involves  substitution,  and  another's  pain  inures  to 
my  account.  Christ  being  incorporate  with  humanity,  all  the  exposures  and  liabilities 
of  humanity  fell  upon  him.  Simon,  Reconciliation  by  Incarnation,  is  an  attempt  to 
unite  the  two  elements  of  the  doctrine. 

Lidgett,  Spir.  Prin.  of  Atonement,  132-189- "As  Anselm  represents  it,  Christ's  death 
is  not  ours  in  any  such  sense  that  we  can  enter  into  it.  Bushnell  justly  charges  that  it 
leaves  no  moral  dynamic  in  the  Cross."  For  criticism  of  Anselm,  see  John  Caird, 
Fund.  Ideas  of  Christianity,  2:172-193:  Thomasius,  Christi  Pei-son  und  Werk,  111,2: 
230-241;  Philippi,  Glaubenslehre,  iv,2: 70sr/.,-  Baur,  Dogmengeschichte,  2 :  416 sg.;  Shedd, 
H  ist.  Doct.,  2  :  273-286 ;  Dale,  Atonement,  279-292 ;  Mcllvaine,  Wisdom  of  Holy  Script- 
ure, 196-199 ;  Kreibig,  Versohnungslehre,  176-178. 

6th.     The  Ethical  Theory  of  the  Atonement. 

In  propounding  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  true  theory  of  the  atone- 
ment, it  seems  desirable  to  divide  our  treatment  into  two  parts.  No  theory 
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can  be  satisfactory  which  does  not  furnish  a  sokition  of  the  two  problems  : 
1.  "What  did  the  atonement  accomplish  ?  or,  in  other  words,  what  was  the 
object  of  Christ's  death  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  must  be  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  atonement  in  its  relation  to  hoHness  in  God.  2.  What  were  the 
means  used  ?  or,  in  other  words,  how  could  Christ  justly  die  ?  The  answer 
to  this  question  must  be  a  description  of  the  atonement  as  arising  from 
Christ's  relation  to  humanity.  We  take  up  these  two  parts  of  the  subject 
in  order. 

Edwards,  Works,  1 :  609,  says  that  two  things  make  Christ's  sufferings  a  satisfaction 
for  human  guilt:  ( 1 )  their  equality  or  equivalence  to  the  punishment  that  the  sinner 
deserves ;  ( 2 )  the  union  between  him  and  them,  or  the  propriety  of  his  being  accepted, 
in  suffering,  as  the  representative  of  the  sinner.  Christ  bore  God's  wrath  :  (1)  by  the 
sight  of  sin  and  punishment;  (2)  by  enduring  the  effects  of  wrath  ordered  by  God. 
See  also  Edwards,  Sermon  on  the  Satisfaction  of  Christ.  These  statements  of  Edwards 
suggest  the  two  points  of  view  from  which  we  regard  the  atonement ;  but  they  come 
short  of  the  Scriptural  declarations,  in  that  they  do  not  distinctly  assert  Christ's  endur- 
ance of  penalty  Itself.  Thus  they  leave  the  way  open  for  the  New  School  theories  of 
the  atonement,  propounded  by  the  successors  of  Edwards. 

Adolphe  Monod  said  well :  "  Save  first  the  holy  law  of  my  God,  —  after  that  you  shall 
save  me."  Edwards  felt  the  first  of  these  needs,  for  he  says,  in  his  Mysteries  of  Script- 
ure, Works,  3  :  543— "The  necessity  of  Christ's  satisfaction  to  divine  justice  is,  aa  it 
were,  the  centre  and  hinge  of  all  doctrines  of  pure  revelation.  Other  doctrines  are 
comparatively  of  little  importance,  except  as  they  have  respect  to  this."  And  in  his 
Work  of  Redemption,  Works,  1 :  412  —  "  Christ  was  born  to  the  end  that  he  might  die ; 
and  therefore  he  did,  as  it  were,  begin  to  die  as  soon  as  he  was  born."  See  John  12  :  32  — 
"And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  myself.  But  this  he  said,  signifying  by  what  manner 
of  death  he  should  die."  Christ  was  "  lifted  up  " :  1.  as  a  propitiation  to  the  hoUncss  of  God, 
which  m.akes  suffering  to  follow  sin,  so  affording  the  only  ground  for  pardon  without 
and  peace  within  ;  2.  as  a  power  to  purify  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men,  Jesus  being  as 
"the  serpent  lifted  up  in  the  wilderness"  (John  3:14),  and  we  overcoming  "because  of  the  blood  of  the  Lamb" 
(Rev.  12:11). 

First, —  the  Atonement  as  related  to  Holiness  in  God. 

The  Ethical  theory  holds  that  the  necessity  of  the  atonement  is  grounded 
in  the  holiness  of  God,  of  which  conscience  in  man  is  a  finite  reflection. 
There  is  an  ethical  principle  in  the  divine  nature,  which  demands  that  sin 
shall  be  punished.  Aside  from  its  results,  sin  is  essentially  ill-deser-sdng. 
As  we  who  are  made  in  God's  image  mark  our  growth  in  purity  by  the 
increasing  quickness  with  which  we  detect  impurity,  and  the  increasing 
hatred  which  we  feel  toward  it,  so  infinite  purity  is  a  consuming  fire  to  all 
iniquity.  As  there  is  an  ethical  demand  in  our  natures  that  not  only 
others'  wickedness,  but  our  own  wickedness,  be  visited  with  punishment, 
and  a  keen  conscience  cannot  rest  till  it  has  made  satisfaction  to  justice 
for  its  misdeeds,  so  there  is  an  ethical  demand  of  God's  nature  that  penalty 
follow  sin. 

The  holiness  of  God  has  conscience  and  penalty  for  its  correlates  and  consequences. 
Gordon,  Christ  of  To-day,  216  —  "  In  old  Athens,  the  rock  on  whose  top  sat  the  Court  of 
the  Areopagus,  representing  the  highest  reason  and  the  best  character  of  the  Athen- 
ian state,  had  underneath  it  the  Cave  of  the  Furies."  Shakespeare  knew  human 
nature  and  he  bears  witness  to  its  need  of  atonement.  In  his  last  Will  and  Testament 
he  writes  :  "  First,  I  commend  my  soul  into  the  hands  of  God,  my  Creator,  hoping  and 
assuredly  believing,  through  the  only  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  my  Savior,  to  be  made 
partaker  of  life  everlasting."  Richard  III,  1 :  4  —  "  I  charge  you,  as  you  hope  to  have 
redemption  By  Christ's  dear  blood  shed  for  our  grievous  sins.  That  you  depart  and  lay 
no  hands  on  me."  Richard  II,  4:1  — "The  world's  Ransom,  blessed  Mary's  Son." 
Henry  "VI,  2d  part,  3:2  —  "  That  dread  King  took  our  state  upon  him.  To  free  iis  from 
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his  Father's  wrathful  curse."  Henry  IV,  1st  part,  1:1-"  Those  holy  fields.  Over  whose 
acres  walked  those  blessed  feet,  Which  fourteen  hundred  years  ago  were  nailed  For 
our  advantage  on  the  bitter  Cross."  Measure  for  Meiusure,  :i :  2  —  "  Why,  all  the  souls 
that  are  were  forfeit  once  ;  And  he  that  might  the  vantage  l)est  have  took  Found  out 
the  remedy."  Henry  VI,  2d  part,  1:1—"  Now.  by  the  death  of  him  that  died  for  all !  " 
All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  3:4—"  What  angel  shall  Bless  this  unworthy  husband  ?  He 
cannot  thrive  Unless  her  prayers,  whom  heaven  delights  to  hear  And  loves  to  grant, 
reprieve  him  from  the  wrath  Of  greatest  justice."  See  a  good  statement  of  the  Ethical 
theory  of  the  Atonement  in  its  relation  to  God's  holiness,  in  Denney,  Studies  in  Theol- 
ogy, 100-134. 

Punisliment  is  tlie  constitutional  reaction  of  God's  being  against  moral 
evil  —  the  self-assertion  of  infinite  holiness  against  its  antagonist  and 
would-be  destroyer.  In  God  this  demand  is  devoid  of  all  jjassiou,  and  is 
consistent  with  infinite  benevolence.  It  is  a  demand  that  cannot  be 
evaded,  since  the  holiness  from  which  it  springs  is  unchanging.  The 
atonement  is  therefore  a  satisfaction  of  the  ethical  demand  of  the  divine 
nature,  by  the  substitution  of  Christ's  penal  sufferings  for  the  punishment 
of  the  gtdlty. 

John  Wessel,  a  Reformer  before  the  Reformation  ( 1419-1489 ) :  "Ipse  deus,  ipse 
sacerdos,  ipse  hostia,  pro  se,  de  se,  sibi  satisfecit"  =  "  Himself  being  at  the  same  time 
God,  priest,  and  sacrificial  victim,  he  made  satisfaction  to  himself,  for  himself  [  i.  c, 
for  the  sins  of  men  to  whom  he  had  united  himself  ] ,  and  by  himself  [  by  his  own  sin- 
less sufferings]."  Quarles's  Emblems :  "  O  groundless  deeps !  O  love  beyond  degree  I 
The  Offended  dies,  to  set  the  offender  free !  " 

Spurgeon,  Autobiography,  1 :  9S— "  When  I  was  in  the  hand  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  under 
conviction  of  sin,  I  had  a  clear  and  sharp  sense  of  the  justice  of  God.  Sin,  whatever  it 
might  be  to  other  people,  became  to  me  an  intolerable  burden.  It  was  not  so  much 
that  I  feared  hell,  as  that  I  feared  sin ;  and  all  the  while  I  had  upon  my  mind  a  deep 
concern  for  the  honor  of  God's  name  and  the  integrity  of  his  moral  government.  I  felt 
that  it  would  not  satisfy  my  conscience  if  I  could  be  forgiven  unjustly.  But  then 
there  came  the  question ;  '  How  could  God  be  just,  and  yet  justify  me  who  had  been 
so  guilty?  ' . . . .  The  doctrine  of  the  atonement  is  to  my  mind  one  of  the  surest  proofs 
of  the  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture.  Who  would  or  could  have  thought  of  the  just 
Ruler  dying  for  the  unjust  rebel  ?  " 

This  substitution  is  unknown  to  mere  law,  and  above  and  beyond  the 
powers  of  law.  It  is  an  operation  of  grace.  Grace,  however,  does  not 
violate  or  sxisijend  law,  but  takes  it  up  into  itself  and  fulfils  it.  The  right- 
eousness of  law  is  maintained,  in  that  the  source  of  all  law,  the  judge  and 
punisher,  himself  voluntarily  submits  to  bear  the  penalty,  and  bears  it  in 
the  human  nature  that  has  sinned. 

Matheson,  Moments  on  the  Mount,  221 — "In  conscience,  man  condemns  and  is  con- 
demned. Christ  was  God  in  the  flesh,  both  priest  and  sacrificial  victim  ( Heb.  9 :  12 ).  He 
is  '  full  of  grace '  —  forgiving  grace  —  but  he  is  '  full  of  truth  '  also,  and  so  '  the  onl j-begotten  from  the 
Father '  ( John  1 :  14 ).  Not  forgiveness  that  ignores  sin,  not  j  ustice  that  has  no  mercy.  He 
forgave  the  sinner,  because  he  bore  the  sin."  Kaftan,  referring  to  some  modern  the- 
ologians who  have  returned  to  the  old  doctrine  but  who  have  said  that  the  basis  of  the 
atonement  is,  not  the  juridical  idea  of  punishment,  but  the  ethical  idea  of  propitiation, 
affirms  as  follows :  "  On  the  contrary  the  highest  ethical  idea  of  propitiation  is  just 
that  of  punishment.  Take  this  away,  and  propitiation  becomes  nothing  but  the 
inferior  and  unworthy  idea  of  appeasing  the  wrath  of  an  incensed  deity.  Precisely  the 
idea  of  the  vicarious  suffering  of  punishment  is  the  idea  which  must  in  some  way  be 
brought  to  a  full  expression  for  the  sake  of  the  ethical  consciousness. 

"  The  conscience  awakened  by  God  can  accept  no  forgiveness  which  is  not  experienced 
as  at  the  same  time  a  condemnation  of  sin.  .  .  .  Jesus,  though  he  was  without  sin  and 
deserved  no  punishment,  took  upon  himself  all  the  evils  which  have  come  into  the 
world  as  the  consequence  and  punishment  of  sin,  even  to  the  shameful  death  on  the 
Cross  at  the  hand  of  sinners.  .  . .  Consequently  for  the  good  of  man  he  bore  all  that 
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which  man  had  deserved,  and  thereby  has  man  escaped  the  final  eternal  punishment 
and  has  Ijecome  a  child  of  God.  .  .  .  This  is  not  merely  a  subjective  conclusion  upon 
the  related  facts,  but  it  is  as  objective  and  real  as  anything  which  faith  recognizes  and 
knows." 

Thus  the  atonement  answers  the  ethical  demand  of  the  divine  nature 
that  sin  be  punished  if  the  offender  is  to  go  free.  The  interests  of  the 
divine  government  are  secured  as  a  first  subordinate  result  of  this  satisfac- 
tion to  God  himself,  of  -whose  nature  the  government  is  an  exi^ression; 
■while,  as  a  second  subordinate  result,  provision  is  made  for  the  needs  of 
human  nature,  —  on  the  one  hand  the  need  of  an  objective  satisfaction  to 
its  ethical  demand  of  jjunishment  for  sin,  and  on  the  other  the  need  of  a 
manifestation  of  divine  love  and  mercy  that  will  affect  the  heart  and  move 
it  to  reiDentance. 

The  great  classical  passage  with  reference  to  the  atonement  is  Rom.  3  :  25,  26 
—  "whom  God  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  through  faith,  in  his  blood,  to  show  his  righteotisness  because  of  the  pass- 
ing over  of  the  sins  done  aforetime,  in  the  forbearance  of  God ;  for  the  showing,  I  say,  of  his  righteousness  at  this 
present  season:  that  he  might  himself  be  just,  and  thejustifier  of  him  that  hath  faith  in  Jesus."  Or,  somewhat 
more  freely  translated,  the  passage  would  read  :  —  "  whom  God  hath  set  forth  in  his  blood  as  a  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice,  through  faith,  to  show  forth  his  righteousness  on  account  of  the  pretermission  of  past  offences  in  the 
forbearance  of  God ;  to  declare  his  righteousness  in  the  tune  now  present,  so  that  he  may  be  just  and  yet  may  justify 
him  who  believeth  in  Jesus." 

Exposition  of  Rom.  3 :  25,  26.  —  These  verses  are  an  expanded  statement  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  epistle  —  the  revelation  of  the  "  righteousness  of  God  "  ( =  the  righteousness  which 
God  provides  and  which  God  accepts )  —  Avhich  had  been  mentioned  in  1 :  17,  but  which 
now  has  new  light  thrown  upon  it  by  the  demonstration,  in  1:18  — 3:20,  that  both  Gen- 
tiles and  Jews  are  under  condemnation,  and  are  alike  shut  up  for  salvation  to  some 
other  method  than  that  of  works.  We  subjoin  the  substance  of  Meyer's  comments 
upon  this  passage. 

"  Verse  25.  '  God  has  set  forth  Christ  as  an  effectual  propitiatory  offering,  through  faith,  by  means  of  his  blood,' 
i.  e.,  in  that  he  caused  him  to  shed  his  blood.  eV  tw  avrov  ai/xari.  belongs  to  npoedeTo,  not 
to  TTio-Tews.  The  purpose  of  this  setting  forth  in  his  blood  is  eis  ivS^i^iv  t^s  StKatoo-iirTjs 
aiiToii,  '  for  the  display  of  his  [judicial  and  punitive]  righteousness,'  which  received  its  satisfac- 
tion in  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  propitiatory  offering,  and  was  thereby  practically  dem- 
onstrated and  exhibited.  '  On  account  of  the  passing-by  of  sins  that  had  previously  taken  place,'  i.  e., 
because  he  had  allowed  the  pro-Christian  sins  to  go  without  punishment,  whereby  his 
righteousness  had  been  lost  sight  of  and  obscured,  and  had  come  to  need  an  ei-Seif  ts,  or 
exhibition  to  men.  Omittance  is  not  acquittance.  n-ape<r(.«,  passing-by,  is  intermediate 
between  pardon  and  punishment.  '  In  virtue  of  the  forbearance  of  God '  expresses  the  motive  of 
the  Trapeo-ts.  Before  Christ's  sacrifice,  God's  administration  was  a  scandal,  —  it  needed 
vindication.    The  atonement  is  God's  answer  to  the  charge  of  freeing  the  guilty. 

"  Terse  26.  eis  t6  eli-ai  is  not  epexegetical  of  eis  lvSei|i.r,  but  presents  the  teleology  of 
the  iXacTTripLov,  the  final  aim  of  the  whole  affirmation  from  6v  Trpoet^ero  to  KaipiZ —  namely, 
first,  God's  beuiy  jt«t,  and  secondly,  his  appearing  juat  in  consequence  of  this.  Justus 
et  justiflcans,  instead  of  Justus  ct  condemnaiis,  this  is  the  summum  paradoxon  evangeli- 
cum.  Of  this  revelation  of  righteousness,  not  through  condemnation,  but  through 
atonement,  grace  is  tlie  determining  ground." 

We  repeat  what  was  said  on  pages  719,  720,  with  regard  to  the  teaching  of  the  passage, 
namely,  that  it  showc  :  ( 1 )  that  Christ's  death  is  a  propitiatory  saci'ifice  ;  (2 )  that  its 
first  and  main  effect  is  upon  God ;  ( 3 )  that  the  particular  attribute  in  God  which 
demands  the  atonement  in  his  justice,  or  holiness;  (4)  that  the  satisfaction  of  this 
holiness  is  the  necessary  condition  of  God's  justifying  the  believer.  It  is  only  incident- 
ally and  subordinatoly  that  the  atonement  is  a  necessity  to  man  ;  Paul  speaks  of  it  here 
mainly  as  a  necessity  to  God.  Christ  suffers,  indeed,  that  God  may  appear  righteous; 
but  behind  the  appearance  lies  the  reality  ;  the  main  object  of  Christ's  suffering  is  that 
God  may  be  righteous,  while  he  pardons  the  believing  sinner ;  in  other  words,  the 
ground  of  the  atonement  is  something  internal  to  God  himself.  See  leb.  2:10  — it 
"became "  God  =  it  was  morally  fitting  in  God,  to  make  Christ  suffer ;  cf.  ZecL  6 : 8 — "they  that 
go  toward  the  north  country  have  quieted  my  spirit  in  the  north  country  '  =  the  j  udgments  inflicted  on  Baby- 
lon have  satisfied  my  justice. 

48 
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Chamock :  "  He  who  once  '  quenched  the  violence  of  fire '  for  those  Hebrew  children,  has 
also  quenched  the  lircs  of  God's  anyer  iiKiiiiist  tlic  sinner,  liotter  than  furnace  heated 
seven  times."  The  same  God  who  is  a  God  of  holiness,  and  who  in  virtue  of  his  holiness 
must  punish  human  sin,  is  also  a  God  of  mercy,  and  In  virtue  of  his  mercy  himself 
b'Ui-a  the  punishment  of  human  sin.  Dorner,  Geseh.  prot.  Theologie,  93  — "Christ  is 
not  only  mediator  between  God  and  man,  but  between  the  just  God  and  the  merciful 
(Jod  "  —  c/.  Ps.  85  :  lO  —  "  Mercy  and  truth  are  met  togJther;  righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed  each  other.'. 
"  Conscience  demands  vicariousness,  for  conscience  declares  that  a  gratuitous  pardon 
would  not  be  jast "  ;  see  Knig^ht,  CoUoquia  Peripatetica,  88. 

Lidgett,  Spir.  Principle  of  the  Atonement,  219,  304— "The  Atonement  1.  has  Godward 
significance;  3.  consists  in  our  Lord's  endurance  of  death  on  our  behalf;  3.  the  spirit 
in  which  he  endured  death  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  ethcacy  of  his  sacriiice,  namely, 
obedience.  .  ,  .  God  g-ives  repentance,  yet  requires  it ;  he  gives  atonement,  j'et  requires 
it.  '  Thanks  be  to  God  for  his  unspeakable  gift '  ( 2  Cor.  9  :  15  ),"  Simon,  in  E.\positor,  6  :  321-331  (  for 
substance ) —  "  As  in  prayer  we  ask  God  to  energize  us  and  enable  us  to  obey  his  law, 
and  he  answers  by  entering  our  hearts  and  obeying  in  us  and  for  us ;  as  we  pray  for 
strength  in  affliction,  and  find  him  helping  us  by  putting  his  Spirit  into  us,  and  suffer- 
ing in  us  and  for  us ;  so  in  atonement,  Christ,  the  manifested  God,  obeys  and  suffers  in 
our  stead.  Even  the  moral  theory  implies  substitution  also.  God  in  us  obeys  his  own 
law  and  bears  the  sorrows  that  sin  has  caused.  Why  can  he  not,  in  human  nature,  also 
endure  the  penalty  of  sin  ?  The  possibility  of  this  cannot  be  consistently  denied  by  any 
who  believe  in  divine  help  granted  in  answer  to  prayer.  The  doctrine  of  the  atonement 
and  the  doctrine  of  prayer  stand  or  fall  together." 

See  on  the  whole  subject,  Shedd,  Discourses  and  Essays,  27^-324,  Philosophy  of  History, 
65-69,  and  Dogmatic  Theology,  2  :  401-463;  Magee,  Atonement  and  Sacrifice,  27,  53,  253 ; 
Edwards's  Works,  4:140  sq. ;  Weber,  Vom  Zorne  Gottes,  214-334;  Owen,  on  Divine 
Justice,  in  Works,  10  :  500-512;  Philippi,  Glaubenslehre,  iv,  3  :  27-114;  Hopkins,  Works, 
1:319-363;  Schoberleiu,  in  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1845:267-318,  and  1847:7-70,  also  in 
Herzog,  Eneyclopiidie,  art.:  Versohnung;  Jahrbuch  f.  d.  Theol.,  3:713,  and  8:213; 
Macdonnell,  Atonement,  115-214;  Luthardt,  Saving  Truths,  114-138;  Baird,  Elohim 
Revealed,  605-637 ;  Lawrence,  in  Bib.  Sac,  20  :  332-339 ;  Kreibig,  Versohnungslehre ; 
Waffle,  in  Bap.  Rev.,  1882 :  263-286 ;  Dorner,  Glaubenslehre,  2 :  641-663  ( Syst.  Doct.,  4 :  107- 
124 ) ;  Remensnyder,  The  Atonement  and  Modern  Thought. 

Secondly,  —  the  Atonement  as  related  to  Humanity  in  Christ. 

The  Ethical  theory  of  the  atonement  holds  that  Christ  stands  in  such 
relation  to  humanity,  that  what  God's  holiness  demands  Christ  is  under 
obligation  to  pay,  longs  to  pay,  inevitably  does  pay,  and  pays  so  fully,  in 
virtue  of  his  two-fold  nature,  that  every  claim  of  justice  is  satisfied,  and 
the  sinner  who  accejits  what  Christ  has  done  in  his  behalf  is  saved. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Dale,  in  his  work  on  The  Atonement,  states  the  question  before  us :  "  What 
must  be  Christ's  relation  to  men,  in  order  to  make  it  possible  that  he  should  die  for 
them?"  We  would  charge  the  form  of  the  question,  so  that  it  should  read :  "What 
must  be  Christ's  relation  to  rhen,  in  order  to  make  it  not  oulj' possible,  but  just  and 
necessary,  that  he  should  die  for  them?  "  Dale  replies,  for  substance,  that  Chi-ist  must 
have  had  an  original  and  central  relation  to  the  human  i-aee  and  to  every  member 
of  it ;  see  Denney,  Death  of  Christ,  318.  In  our  treatment  of  Ethical  Monism,  of  the 
Trinity,  and  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  we  have  shown  that  Christ,  as  Logos,  as  the  imma- 
nent God,  is  the  Life  of  humanity,  laden  with  responsibility  for  human  sin,  while  yet 
he  personally  knows  no  sin.  Of  this  race-responsibility  and  race-guilt  which  Christ 
assumed,  and  for  which  he  suffered  so  soon  as  man  had  sinned,  Christ's  obedience  and 
suffering  in  the  flesh  were  the  visible  reflection  and  revelation.  Only  in  Christ's  organic 
union  with  the  race  can  we  find  the  vital  relation  which  will  make  his  vicarious  suffer- 
ings either  possible  or  just.  Only  when  we  regard  Calvary  as  revealing  eternal  princi- 
ples of  the  divine  nature,  can  we  see  how  the  sufferings  of  those  few  hours  upon  the 
Cross  could  suffice  to  save  the  millions  of  mankind. 

Dr.  E.  Y.  MuUins  has  set  forth  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  in  five  propositions : 
"  I.  In  order  to  atonement  Chi-ist  became  vitally  united  to  the  human  I'ace.  It  was 
only  by  assuming  the  nature  of  those  he  would  redeem  that  he  could  break  the  power 
of  their  captor.  .  .  .  The  human  race  maj'  be  likened  to  many  sparrows  who  had  been 
caught  in  the  snare  of  the  fowler,  and  were  hopelessly  struggling  against  their  fate. 
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A  great  eagle  swoops  down  from  the  sky,  becomes  entang-led  with  the  sparrows  in  the 
net,  and  then  spreading-  his  mig-hty  wings  he  soars  upward  bearing  the  snare  and  cap- 
tives and  breaking  its  meshes  he  delivers  himself  and  them.  .  .  .  Christ  the  fountain 
head  of  life  imparting  his  own  vitality  to  the  redeemed,  and  causing  them  to  share  in 
the  experiences  of  Gcthsemano  and  Calvary,  breaking  thus  for  them  the  power  of  sin 
and  death  —  this  is  the  atonement,  by  virtue  of  which  sin  is  put  away  and  man  is  united 
to  God." 

Dr.  Mullins  properly  regards  this  view  of  atonement  as  too  narrow,  inasmuch  as  it 
disregards  the  ditferences  between  Christ  and  men  arising  from  his  siulessness  and  his 
deity.  He  adds  therefore  that  "  3.  Christ  became  the  substitute  for  sinners ;  3.  became 
the  representative  of  men  before  God ;  4.  gained  power  over  human  hearts  to  win 
them  from  sin  and  reconcile  them  to  God;  and  5.  became  a  propitiation  and  satisfac- 
tion, rendering  the  remission  of  sins  consistent  with  the  divine  holiness."  If  Christ's 
union  with  the  race  be  one  which  begins  with  creation  and  antedates  the  Fall,  all  of 
the  later  points  in  the  above  scheme  are  only  natural  correlates  and  consequences  of 
the  first,  —  substitution,  representation,  reconciliation,  propitiation,  satisfaction,  are 
only  different  aspects  of  the  work  which  Christ  does  for  us,  by  \'irtue  of  the  fact  that 
he  is  the  immanent  God,  the  Life  of  humanity,  priest  and  victim,  condemning  and  con- 
demned, atoning  and  atoned. 

We  have  seen  how  God  can  justly  demand  satisfaction ;  we  now  show 
how  Christ  can  justly  make  it ;  or,  in  other  words,  how  the  innocent  can 
justly  suffer  for  the  guilty.  The  solution  of  the  problem  lies  in  Christ's 
union  with  humanity.  The  first  result  of  that  union  is  obligation  to  suffer 
for  men  ;  since,  being  one  with  the  race,  Christ  had  a  share  in  the  respon- 
sibUity  of  the  race  to  the  law  and  the  justice  of  God.  In  him  humanity 
was  created  ;  at  every  stage  of  its  existence  humanity  was  upheld  by  his 
power  ;  as  the  immanent  God  he  was  the  life  of  the  race  and  of  every 
member  of  it.  Christ's  sharing  of  man's  life  justly  and  inevitably  sub- 
jected him  to  man's  exposures  and  habiUties,  and  especially  to  God's 
condemnation  on  account  of  sin. 

In  the  seventh  chapter  of  Elsie  Venner,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  makes  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Honeywood  lay  aside  an  old  sermon  on  Human  Nature,  and  write  one  on  The 
Obligations  of  an  infinite  Creator  to  a  finite  Creature.  A.  J.  F.  Behrends  grounded 
our  Lord's  representative  relation  not  in  his  human  nature  but  in  his  divine  nature. 
"He  is  our  representative  not  because  he  was  in  the  loins  of  Adam,  but  because  we, 
Adam  included,  were  in  his  loins.  Personal  created  existence  is  grounded  in  the 
Logos,  so  that  God  must  deal  with  him  as  well  as  with  every  individual  sinner,  and  sia 
and  guilt  and  punishment  must  smite  the  Logos  as  well  as  the  sinner,  and  that,  whether 
the  sinner  is  saved  or  not.  This  is  not,  as  is  often  charged,  a  denial  of  grace  or  of  free- 
dom in  grace,  for  it  is  no  denial  of  freedom  or  grace  to  show  that  they  are  eternally 
rational  and  conformable  to  eternal  law.  In  the  ideal  sphere,  necessity  and  freedom, 
law  and  grace,  coalesce."  J.  C.  C.  Clarke,  Man  and  his  Divine  Father,  337 — "Vicarious 
atonement  does  nut  consist  in  any  single  act.  .  .  .  No  one  act  embraces  it  all,  and  no 
one  definition  can  compass  it."  In  this  sense  we  may  adopt  the  words  of  Forsyth :  "  In 
the  atonement  the  Holy  Father  dealt  with  a  world's  sin  on  ( not  in )  a  world-soul." 

G.  B.  Foster,  on  Mat.  26  :  53,  54  —  "Thiakest  thou  that  I  cannot  beseech  my  Father,  and  he  shall  even  now 
send  me  more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels  ?  How  then  shcald  the  Scriptures  be  fulfilled,  that  thus  it  must  be  ?  "  "  On 
this  'must  be '  the  Scripture  is  based,  not  this  'must  be '  on  the  Scripture.  The  'must be  '  was 
the  ethical  demand  of  his  connection  with  the  race.  It  would  have  been  immoral  for 
him  to  break  away  from  the  organism.  The  law  of  the  organism  is :  From  each 
according  to  ability;  to  each  according  to  need.  David  in  song,  Aristotle  in  logic, 
Darwin  in  science,  are  under  obligation  to  contribute  to  the  organism  the  talent  they 
have.  Shall  they  be  under  obligation,  and  Jesus  go  scot-free?  But  Jesus  can  con- 
tribute atonement,  and  because  he  can,  he  must.  Moreover,  he  is  a  member,  not  only 
of  the  whole,  but  of  each  part, —  Rom.  12  :  5 —  'members  one  of  another.'  As  membership  of  the 
whole  makes  him  liable  for  the  sin  of  the  whole,  so  his  being  a  member  of  the  part 
makes  him  liable  for  the  sin  of  that  part." 

Falrbairn,  Place  of  Christ  in  Modern  Theology,  483,  484— "There  is  a  sense  in  which 
ine  Patripassian  theory  is  right ;  the  Father  did  suffer ;  though  it  was  not  as  the  Son 
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that  ht>  suffered,  but  in  modes  distinct  and  different.  .  .  .  Throu^li  liis  pity  the  misery 
of  man  became  his  sorrow.  .  .  .  There  is  a  disclosure  of  liis  suffering'  in  tlie  surrender 
of  the  Son.  This  surrender  represented  the  saerilice  and  passion  of  the  whole  (ii)dhead. 
Here  dcgi-ee  and  proportion  are  out  of  place;  were  it  not,  we  might  saj' tliat  the 
Father  suffered  more  in  giving-  than  the  Son  in  being  given.  He  who  gave  to  duty  had 
not  the  reward  of  him  who  rejoiced  to  do  it.  .  .  .  One  member  of  the  TYinity  could  not 
suffer  without  all  suffering.  .  .  .  The  visible  sacrifice  was  that  of  t he  Son  ;  the  invisible 
sacrifice  was  that  of  the  Father."  The  Andover  Theory,  represented  in  Progressive 
Orthodoxy,  43-53,  affirms  not  only  the  Moral  Influence  of  the  Atonemi'ut,  but  also  that 
the  whole  race  of  mankind  is  naturally  in  Christ  and  was  therefore  punished  in  and  by 
his  suffering  and  death;  quoted  in  Hovey,  Manual  of  Christian  Theology,  309;  see 
Hovey's  own  view,  370-376,  though  he  does  not  seem  to  recognize  the  atonement  as 
existing  before  the  incarnation. 

Christ's  share  in  the  responsibility  of  the  race  to  the  law  and  justice  of 
God  was  not  destroyed  by  his  incarnation,  nor  by  his  purification  in  the 
womb  of  the  virgin.  In  virtue  of  the  organic  unity  of  the  race,  each  mem- 
ber of  the  race  since  Adam  has  been  bom  into  the  same  state  into  which 
Adam  fell.  The  consequences  of  Adam's  sin,  botli  to  himself  and  to  his 
posterity,  are  :  ( 1 )  dei^ravity,  or  the  corruption  of  human  nature  ;  ( 2 ) 
g-uilt,  or  obligation  to  make  satisfaction  for  sin  to  the  divine  holiness ; 
( 3  )  penalty,  or  actual  endurance  of  loss  or  suffering  visited  by  that  holi- 
ness upon  the  guilty. 

Moberly,  Atonement  and  Personality,  117— "Christ  had  taken  upon  him,  as  the  U^^ng 
expression  of  himself,  a  nature  which  was  weighed  down,  not  merely  by  present  inca- 
pacities, but  by  present  incapacities  as  part  of  the  judicial  necessary  result  of  accepted 
and  Inherent  sinfulness.  Human  nature  was  not  only  disabled  but  guilty,  and  the 
disabilities  were  themselves  a  consequence  and  aspect  of  the  guilt " ;  see  review  of 
Moberly  by  Ilashdall,  in  Jour.  Theol.  Studies,  3  :  198-311.  Lidgett,  Spir.  Px-inc.  of  Atone- 
ment, 166-168,  criticizes  Dr.  Dale  for  neglecting  the  fatherly  pun^ose  of  the  Atonement 
to  serve  the  moral  training  of  the  child  —  punishment  marking  ill-desert  in  order  to 
bring  this  Ul-desert  to  the  consciousness  of  the  offender,  —  and  for  neglecting  also  the 
positive  assertion  in  the  atonement  that  the  law  is  holy  and  just  and  good  —  something 
more  than  the  negative  expression  of  sin's  ill-desert.  See  especially  Lidgett's  chapter 
on  the  relation  of  our  Lord  to  the  human  race,  351-378,  in  which  he  grounds  the  atone- 
ment in  the  solidarity  of  mankind,  its  organic  union  with  the  Son  of  God,  and  Christ's 
immanence  in  humanity. 

Bowne,  The  Atonement,  101  —  "  Something  like  this  work  of  grace  was  a  moral  neces- 
sity with  God.  It  was  an  awful  responsibility  that  was  taken  when  our  human  race 
was  launched  with  its  fearful  possibilities  of  good  and  evil.  God  thereby  put  himself 
under  infinite  obligation  to  care  for  his  human  family ;  and  reflections  upon  his  position 
as  Creator  and  Ruler,  instead  of  removing  only  make  more  manifest  this  obligation. 
So  long  as  we  conceive  of  God  as  sitting  apart  in  supreme  ease  and  self -satisfaction,  he 
is  not  love  at  all,  but  only  a  I'eflex  of  our  selfishness  and  vulgarity.  So  long  as  we  con- 
ceive him  as  bestowing  upon  us  out  of  his  infinite  fulness  but  at  no  real  cost  to  himself, 
he  sinks  before  the  moral  heroes  of  the  race.  There  is  ever  a  liigher  thought  possible, 
until  we  see  God  taking  the  world  upon  his  heart,  entering  into  the  fellowship  of  our 
sorrow,  and  becoming  the  supreme  burdenbeai-er  and  leader  in  all  self-sacrifice.  Then 
only  are  the  possibUities  of  grace  and  love  and  moral  heroism  and  condescension  filled 
up,  so  that  nothing  higher  remains.  And  the  work  of  Christ  himself,  so  far  as  it  was 
an  historical  event,  must  be  viewed,  not  merely  as  a  piece  of  history,  but  also  as  a  man- 
ifestation of  that  Cross  which  was  hidden  in  the  di\ine  love  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  and  which  is  involved  in  the  existence  of  the  human  world  at  all." 

John  Caird,  Fund.  Ideas  of  Christianity,  3  :  90,  91  —  "  Conceive  of  the  ideal  of  moral 
perfection  incarnate  in  a  human  personality,  and  at  the  same  time  one  who  loves  us 
with  a  love  so  absolute  that  he  identifies  himself  with  us  and  makes  our  good  and  evil 
his  own  —  bring  together  these  elements  in  a  living,  conscious  human  spii'it,  and  you 
have  in  it  a  capacity  of  shame  and  anguish,  a  possibility  of  bearing  the  burden  of 
human  guilt  and  wretchedness,  which  lost  and  guilty  humanity  can  never  bear  for 
iiiielf." 
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If  Clu'ist  liad  been  born  into  the  world  by  ordinary  generation,  lie  too 
wonld  liave  had  depravity,  guilt,  penalty.  But  he  was  not  so  born.  In  the 
womb  of  the  Virgin,  the  human  nature  which  he  took  was  purg'ed  from  its 
depravity.  But  this  purging  away  of  dejjravity  did  not  take  away  guilt,  or 
penalty.  There  was  still  left  the  just  exposure  to  the  jienalty  of  violated 
law.  Although  Christ's  nature  was  purified,  his  obligation  to  suffer  yet 
remained.  He  might  have  declined  to  join  himself  to  humanity,  and  then 
he  need  not  have  suffered.  He  might  have  sundered  his  connection  with 
the  race,  and  then  he  need  not  have  suffered.  But  once  born  of  the  Virgin, 
once  possessed  of  the  hiiman  nature  that  was  under  the  curse,  he  was  bound 
to  suffer.  The  whole  mass  and  weight  of  God's  displeasure  against  the  race 
fell  on  him,  when  once  he  became  a  member  of  the  race. 

Because  Christ  is  essential  humanity,  the  universal  man,  the  life  of  the  race,  he  is  the 
central  brain  to  which  and  throug-h  which  all  ideas  must  pass.  He  is  the  central  heart 
to  which  and  throug-h  which  all  pains  must  be  communicated.  You  cannot  telephone 
to  your  friend  across  the  town  without  first  ring-ing'  up  the  central  office.  You  cannot 
injure  your  neig-hbor  without  first  injuring'  Christ.  Each  one  of  us  can  say  of  him  : 
"Against  thee,  thee  only,  have  I  sinned  "  ( Ps.  51 :  4  ).  Because  of  his  central  and  all-inclusive  human- 
ity, he  must  bear  in  his  own  person  all  the  burdens  of  humanitj',  and  must  be  "the  Lamb 
of  God,  that"  taketh,  and  so  "  taketh  away,  the  sin  of  the  world  "  (John  1:29).  Simms  Reeves,  the 
great  English  tenor,  said  that  the  passion-music  was  too  much  for  him  ;  he  was  found 
completely  overcome  after  singing'  the  prophet's  words  in  Lam.  1 :  12  —  "Is it  nothing  to  you, 
all  ye  that  pass  by  ?  Behold,  and  see  if  there  be  any  sorrow  like  unto  my  sorrow,  which  is  brought  upon  me,  Wherewith 
Jehovah  hath  afflicted  me  in  the  day  of  his  fierce  anger." 

Father  Damien  gave  his  life  in  ministry  to  the  lepers'  colony  of  the  Hawaian  Islands. 
Though  free  from  the  disease  when  he  entered,  he  was  at  last  himself  stricken  with  the 
leprosy,  and  then  wrote :  "  I  must  now  stay  with  my  own  people."  Once  a  leper,  there 
was  no  release.  When  Christ  once  joined  himself  to  humanity,  all  the  exposures  and 
liabilities  of  humanity  fell  upon  him.  Through  himself  personally  without  sin,  he  was 
made  sin  for  us.  Christ  inherited  guilt  and  penalty.  Heb.  2  :  14, 15 — "Since  then  the  children  are 
sharers  in  flesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself  in  like  manner  partook  of  the  same ;  that  through  death  he  might  bring  to  naught 
him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil ;  and  might  deliver  all  them  who  through  fear  of  death  were  all  their 
life-time  subject  to  bondage." 

Only  God  can  forgive  sin,  because  only  God  can  feel  it  in  its  true  heinousness  and  rate 
it  at  its  true  worth.  Christ  could  forgive  sin  because  he  added  to  the  divine  feeling 
with  regard  to  .sin  the  anguish  of  a  pure  humanity  on  account  of  it.  Shelley,  Julian  and 
Maddolo :  "  Me,  whose  heart  a  stranger's  tear  might  wear.  As  water-drops  the  sandy 
fountain-stone ;  Me,  who  am  as  a  nerve  o'er  which  do  creep  The  Else  unfelt  oppressions 
of  the  earth."  S.  W.  Culver :  "  We  cannot  be  saved,  as  we  are  taught  geometry,  by 
lecture  and  diagram.  No  person  ever  yet  saved  another  from  drowning  by  standing 
coolly  by  and  telling  him  the  importance  of  rising  to  the  surface  and  the  necessity  of 
respiration.  No,  he  must  plunge  into  the  destructive  element,  and  take  upon  himself 
the  s-ery  condition  of  the  drowning  man,  and  by  the  exertion  of  his  own  strength,  by 
the  vigor  of  his  own  life,  save  him  from  the  impending  death.  When  your  child  is 
encompassed  by  the  flames  that  consume  your  dwelling,  you  will  not  save  him  by  call- 
ing to  him  from  without.  You  must  make  your  way  through  the  devouring  flame,  till 
you  come  personallj'  into  the  very  conditions  of  his  peril  and  danger,  and,  thence 
returning,  bear  him  forth  to  freedom  and  safety." 

Notice,  however,  that  this  guilt  which  Christ  took  upon  himself  by  his 
union  with  humanity  was  :  (  1 )  not  the  guilt  of  personal  sin  —  such  guilt 
as  belongs  to  every  adult  member  of  the  race ;  (  2  )  not  even  the  guilt  of 
inherited  depravity  —  such  guilt  as  belongs  to  infants,  and  to  those  who 
have  not  come  to  moral  consciousness  ;  but  ( 3  )  solely  the  guilt  of  Adam's 
sin,  which  belongs,  prior  to  personal  transgression,  and  apart  from  inherited 
depravity,  to  every  member  of  the  race  who  has  derived  his  life  from  Adam. 
This  original  sin  and  inherited  guilt,  but  -without  the  depravity  that  ordina- 
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rily  accompanies  tliem,  Christ  takes,  and  so  takes  away.  He  can  justly 
bear  penalty,  because  he  inherits  guilt.  And  since  this  guUtis  not  his  i)er- 
sonal  guilt,'  but  the  guilt  of  that  one  sin  in  which  "all  sinned  " — the  guilt 
of  the  common  transgression  of  the  race  in  Adam,  the  guilt  of  the  root-sin 
from  which  all  other  sins  have  sprung  —  he  who  is  personally  pure  can 
vicariously  bear  the  penalty  due  to  the  sin  of  all. 

Christ  was  conscious  of  innocence  in  his  personal  relations,  but  not  in  his  race  rela- 
tions. He  gathered  into  himself  all  the  penalties  of  humanity,  as  Winkelried  {fathered 
into  his  own  bosom  at  Sempach  the  pikes  of  the  Austrians  and  so  made  a  way  for  the 
rictorious  Swiss.  Christ  took  to  himself  the  shame  of  humanity,  as  the  mother  takes 
upon  her  the  daughter's  shame,  repenting  of  it  and  suffering  on  account  of  it.  But  this 
could  not  be  In  the  case  of  Christ  unless  there  had  been  a  tie  uniting  him  to  men  far 
more  vital,  organic,  and  profound  than  that  which  unites  mother  and  daughter.  Christ 
is  naturally  the  life  of  all  men,  before  he  becomes  spiritually  the  life  of  true  believers. 
Matheson,  Spir.  Devel.  of  St.  Paul,  197-215,  244,  speaks  of  Christ's  secular  priesthood,  of 
an  outer  as  well  as  an  inner  membership  in  the  body  of  Christ.  He  is  sacrificial  head  of 
the  world  as  well  as  sacrificial  head  of  the  church.  In  Paul's  latest  letters,  he  declares 
of  Christ  that  he  is  "  the  Savior  of  all  men,  specially  of  them  that  believe  "  ( 1  Tim.  4 :  10  ).  There  is  a  grace 
that  "  hath  appeared,  bringing  salvation  to  all  men"  ( Tit.  2  :  11 ).  He  "gave  gifts  unto  men  "  ( Eph.  4:8),"  Yea, 
among  the  rebellions  also,  that  Jehovah  God  might  dwell  with  them  "  ( Ps.  68  :  18 ).  "  Every  creature  of  God  is  good,  and 
nothing  is  to  be  rejected  "  ( 1  Tim.  4:4). 

Royce,    World   and    Individual,  2  :  408  — "Our  sorrows  are  identically  God's  own 

sorrows I  sorrow,  but  the  sorrow  is  not  only  mine.    This  same  sorrow,  .iust  as  it 

Is  for  me,  is  God's  sorrow The  divine  fultilmeut  can  be  won  only  through  the 

sori'ows  of  time.  .  .  .  Unless  God  knows  sorrow,  he  knows  not  the  highest  good,  which 
consists  in  the  overcoming  of  sorrow."  Godet,  in  The  Atonement,  331-351  —  "Jesus 
condemned  sin  as  God  condemned  it.  When  he  felt  forsaken  on  the  Cross,  he  per- 
formed that  act  by  which  the  offender  himself  condemns  his  sin,  and  by  that  condemna- 
tion, so  far  as  it  depends  on  himself,  makes  it  to  disappear.  There  is  but  one  conscience 
in  all  moral  beings.  This  echo  in  Christ  of  God's  judgment  against  sin  was  to  re-echo 
in  all  other  human  consciences.  This  has  transformed  God's  love  of  compassion  into 
a  love  of  satisfaction.  Holiness  .joins  suffering  to  sin.  But  the  element  of  reparation 
in  the  Cross  was  not  in  the  suffering  but  in  the  submission.  The  child  who  revolts 
against  its  punishment  has  made  no  reparation  at  all.  We  appropriate  Christ's  work 
when  we  by  faith  ourselves  condemn  sin  and  accept  him." 

If  it  be  asked  whether  this  is  not  simply  a  suffering  for  his  own  sin,  or 
rather  for  his  own  share  of  the  sin  of  the  race,  we  reply  that  his  own  share 
in  the  sin  of  the  race  is  not  the  sole  reason  why  he  suffers  ;  it  furnishes 
only  the  subjective  reason  and  ground  for  the  proper  laying  lapon  him  of 
the  sin  of  all.  Christ's  union  with  the  race  in  his  incarnation  is  only  the 
outward  and  visible  expression  of  a  prior  union  with  the  race  which  began 
when  he  created  the  race.  As  "in  him  were  all  things  created,"  and  as 
"in  him  all  things  consist,"  or  hold  together  (Col.  1  :  16,  17),  it  follows 
that  he  who  is  the  life  of  humanity  must,  though  personally  pure,  be 
involved  in  responsibility  for  all  human  sin,  and  "it  was  necessary  that  the 
Christ  should  suffer  "  ( Acts  17:3).  This  suffering  was  an  enduiing  of  the 
reaction  of  the  divine  holiness  against  sin  and  so  Avas  a  bearing  of  jienalty 
( Is.  53  :  6  ;  Gal.  3  :  13  ),  but  it  was  also  the  voluntary  execution  of  a  i>lan 
that  antedated  creation  ( Phil.  2  :  6,  7  ),  and  Christ's  sacrifice  in  time  showed 
what  had  been  in  the  heart  of  God  from  eternity  ( Heb.  9  :  14  ;  Rev.  13  : 8 ). 

Our  treatment  is  intended  to  meet  the  chief  modern  objection  to  the  atonement. 
Greg,  Creed  of  Christendom,  2  :  222,  speaks  of  "  the  strangely  inconsistent  doctrine  that 
God  is  so  juift  that  he  could  not  let  sin  go  unpunished,  yet  so  unjust  that  he  could  i)uuish 

it  in  the  person  of  the  innocent It  is  for  orthodox  dialectics  to  explain  how  the 

aivine  justice  can  be  impugn.ed  by  pardoning  the  guilty,  and  yet  vindicated  by  punish- 
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ing  the  innocent "  ( quoted  in  Lias,  Atonement,  16 ).  In  order  to  meet  this  difficulty,  the 
following  accounts  of  Christ's  identification  with  humanity  have  been  g-iven: 

1.  That  of  Isaac  Watts  (  see  Bib.  Sac,  1875  :  421 ).  This  holds  that  the  humanity  of 
Christ,  both  in  body  and  soul,  preexisted  before  the  incarnation,  and  was  manifested  to 
the  patriarchs.  We  reply  that  Christ's  human  nature  is  declared  to  be  derived  from  the 
Virgin. 

2.  That  of  R.  W.  Dale  ( Atonement,  265-440 ).  This  holds  that  Christ  is  responsible  for 
human  sin  because,  as  the  Upholder  and  Life  of  all,  he  is  naturally  one  with  all  men,  and 
is  spiritually  one  with  all  believers  ( Acts  17  :  28  —  "in  ium  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being  "  ;  Col. 
1 :  17 — "  in  Um  all  things  consist "  ;  John  U  :  20  — "I  am  in  my  Father,  and  ye  in  me,  and  I  in  you  ").  If  Christ's 
bearing  our  sins,  however,  is  to  be  explained  by  the  union  of  the  believer  with  Christ, 
the  effect  is  made  to  explain  the  cause,  and  Christ  could  have  died  only  for  the  elect 
(see  a  review  of  Dale,  in  Brit.  Quar.  Rev.,  Apr.,  1876  :  221-225).  The  union  of  Christ  with 
the  race  by  creation  —  a  union  which  recognizes  Christ's  purity  and  man's  sin —  still 
remains  as  a  most  valuable  element  of  truth  in  the  theory  of  Dr.  Dale. 

3.  That  of  Edward  Irving.  Christ  has  a  corrupted  nature,  an  inborn  infirmity  and 
depravity,  which  he  gradually  overcomes.  But  the  Scriptures,  on  the  contrary,  assert 
his  holiness  and  separateness  from  sinners.    ( See  references,  on  pages  744-747.) 

4.  That  of  John  Miller,  Theology,  114-128 ;  also  in  his  chapter :  Was  C'urist  in  Adam  ? 
in  Questions  Awakened  by  the  Bible.  Christ,  as  to  his  human  nature,  although  created 
pure,  was  yet,  as  one  of  Adam's  posterity,  conceived  of  as  a  sinner  in  Adam.  To  him 
attached  "  the  guilt  of  the  act  in  which  all  men  stood  together  in  a  federal  relation.  .  .  . 
He  was  decreed  to  be  guilty  for  the  sins  of  all  mankind."  Although  there  is  a  truth 
contained  in  this  statement,  it  is  vitiated  by  Miller's  federalism  and  creatianism.  Arbi- 
trary imputation  and  legal  fiction  do  not  help  us  here.  We  need  such  an  actual  union 
of  Christ  with  humanity,  and  such  a  derivation  of  the  substance  of  his  being,  by  natural 
generation  from  Adam,  as  will  make  him  not  simply  the  constructive  heir,  but  the 
natural  heir,  of  the  guilt  of  the  race.  We  come,  therefore,  to  what  we  regard  as  the 
true  view,  namely : 

5.  That  the  humanity  of  Christ  was  not  a  new  creation,  but  was  derived  from  Adam, 
through  Mary  his  mother;  so  that  Christ,  so  far  as  his  humanity  was  concerned,  was  in 
Adam  just  as  we  were,  and  had  the  same  race-responsibility  with  ourselves.  As  Adam's 
descendant,  he  was  responsible  for  Adam's  sin,  like  every  other  member  of  the  race ; 
the  chief  difCerence  being,  that  while  we  inherit  from  Adam  both  guilt  and  depravity, 
he  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  purified,  inherited  uot  the  depravity,  but  only  the  guilt.  Christ 
took  to  himself ,  not  sin  (depravity),  but  the  consequences  of  sin.  In  him  there  was 
abolition  of  sin,  vrithout  abolition  of  obligation  to  suffer  for  siti ;  while  in  the  believer, 
there  is  abolition  of  obligation  to  suffer,  without  abolition  of  sin  itself. 

The  justice  of  Christ's  sufferings  has  been  imperfectly  illustrated  by  the  obligation  of 
the  silent  partner  of  a  business  firm  to  pay  debts  of  the  firm  which  he  did  not  personally 
contract ;  or  Ijy  the  obligation  of  the  husband  to  pay  the  debts  of  his  wife ;  or  by  the 
obligation  of  a  purchasing  country  to  assume  the  debts  of  the  province  which  it  pur- 
chases ( Wm.  Ashmore).  There  have  been  men  who  have  spent  the  strength  of  a  life- 
time in  clearing  off  the  indebtedness  of  an  insolvent  father,  long  since  deceased.  They 
recognized  an  organic  unity  of  the  family,  which  morally,  if  not  legally,  made  their 
father's  liabilities  their  own.  So,  it  is  said,  Christ  recognized  the  organic  unity  of  the' 
race,  and  saw  that,  having  become  one  of  that  sinning  race,  ho  had  involved  himself  in 
all  its  liabilities,  even  to  the  suffering  of  death,  the  great  penalty  of  sin. 

The  fault  of  all  the  analogies  just  mentioned  is  that  they  are  purely  commercial.  A 
transference  of  pecuniary  obligation  is  easier  to  understand  than  a  transference  of 
criminal  liability.  I  cannot  justly  bear  another's  penalty,  unless  I  can  in  some  way 
share  his  guilt.  The  theory  we  advocate  shows  how  such  a  sharing  of  our  guilt  on  the 
part  of  Christ  was  possible.  All  believers  in  substitution  hold  that  Christ  bore  our 
guilt:  "My  soul  looks  back  to  see  The  burdens  thou  didst  bear  When  hanging  on  the 
accursed  tree.  And  hopes  her  guilt  was  there."  But  we  claim  that,  by  virtue  of  Christ's 
union  with  humanity,  that  guilt  was  not  only  an  imputed,  but  also  an  imparted,  guilt. 

With  Christ's  obligation  to  suffer,  there  were  connected  two  other,  though  minor, 
results  of  his  assumption  of  humanity :  first,  the  longing  to  suffer ;  and  secondly,  the 
inevitableness  of  his  suffering.  He  felt  the  longing  to  suffer  which  perfect  love  to  God 
must  feel,  in  view  of  the  demands  upon  the  race,  of  that  holiness  of  God  which  he 
loved  more  than  he  loved  the  race  itself;  which  perfect  love  to  man  must  feel,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  bearing  the  penalty  of  man's  sin  was  the  only  way  to  save  him.  Hence 
we  see  Christ  pressing  forward  to  the  cross  with  such  majestic  determination  that  the 
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disciples  were  amazed  and  afraid  ( Mark  10 :  32 ).  Hence  we  hear  him  saying :  "  With  desire  have 
I  desired  to  eat  this  passorer  "  ( Luke  23  :  15  J ;  "I  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with ;  and  how  am  I  straitened  till  it 
be  accomplished  !  "  ( Luke  12  :  50  ). 

Here  is  the  truth  in  Campbell's  theory  of  the  atonement.  Christ  is  the  great  Penitent 
before  God,  making-  confession  of  the  sin  of  the  race,  which  others  of  that  race  could 
neither  see  nor  feel.  But  the  view  we  present  is  a  larger  and  completer  one  than 
that  of  Campbell,  in  that  it  makes  this  confession  and  reparation  obligatory  upon 
Christ,  as  Campljell's  view  does  not,  and  recognizes  the  penal  nature  of  Christ's  suffer- 
ings, which  Campbell's  view  denies.  Lias,  Atonement,  79 — "  The  head  of  a  clan,  himself 
intensely  loyal  to  his  king,  finds  that  his  clan  have  been  involved  in  rebellion.  The  more 
intense  and  perfect  his  loyalty,  the  more  thorough  his  nobleness  of  heart  and  affection 
for  his  people,  the  more  inexcusable  and  flagrant  the  rebellion  of  those  for  whom  he 
pleads,—  the  more  acute  would  be  his  agony,  as  their  representative  and  head.  Nothing 
would  be  more  true  to  human  nature,  in  the  best  sense  of  those  words,  than  that  the 
conflict  between  loyalty  to  his  king  and  affection  for  his  vassals  should  induce  him  to 
offer  his  life  for  theirs,  to  ask  that  the  punishment  they  deserved  should  be  inflicted 
on  him." 

The  second  minor  consequence  of  Christ's  assumption  of  humanity  was,  that,  being 
such  as  he  was,  he  could  not  help  suffering;  in  other  words,  the  obligatory  and  the 
desired  were  also  the  inevitable.  Since  he  was  a  being  of  perfect  purity,  contact  with 
the  sin  of  the  race,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  necessarily  involved  an  actual  suffering, 
of  an  intenser  kind  than  we  can  conceive.  Sin  is  self-isolating,  but  love  and  righteous- 
ness have  in  them  the  Instinct  of  human  unity.  In  Christ  all  the  nerves  and  sensibilities 
of  humanity  met.  He  was  the  only  healthy  member  of  the  race.  When  life  returns  to 
a  frozen  Umb,  there  is  pain.  So  Christ,  as  the  only  sensitive  member  of  a  benumbed 
and  stupefied  humanity,  felt  all  the  pangs  of  shame  and  suffering  which  rightfully 
belonged  to  sinners ;  but  which  they  could  not  feel,  simply  because  of  the  depth  of  their 
depravity.  Because  Christ  was  pure,  yet  had  united  himself  to  a  sinful  and  guilty  race, 
therefore  "  it  must  needs  be  that  Christ  should  suffer  "  (A.  V.)  or,  "  it  behooved  the  Chnst  to  suffer  "  (Rev. 
Vers.,  icts  17  :  3  );  see  also  John 3  :  14 — "  so  must  the  Son  of  man  be  lifted  up  "  =  "  The  Incarnation, 
under  the  actual  circumstances  of  humanity,  carried  with  it  the  necessity  of  the 
Passion  "    ( Westcott,  in  Bib.  Com.,  in  loco). 

Compare  John  Woolman's  Jom-naL,  4,  5  —  "  O  Lord,  my  God,  the  amazing  horrors  of 
darkness  were  gathered  about  me,  and  covered  me  all  over,  and  I  saw  no  way  to  go 
forth ;  I  felt  the  depth  and  extent  of  the  misery  of  my  fellow  creatures,  separated 
from  the  divine  harmony,  and  it  was  greater  than  I  could  bear,  and  I  was  crushed  down 
under  it ;  I  lifted  up  my  head,  I  stretched  out  my  arm,  but  there  was  none  to  help  me  ; 
I  looked  round  about,  and  was  amazed.  In  the  depths  of  misery,  I  remembered  that 
thou  art  omnipotent  and  that  I  had  called  thee  Father."  He  had  vision  of  a  "  dull, 
gloomy  mass,"  darkening  half  the  heavens,  and  he  was  told  that  it  was  "  human  beings, 
in  as  great  misery  as  they  could  be  and  live ;  and  he  was  mixed  with  them,  and  hence- 
forth he  might  not  consider  himself  a  distinct  and  separate  being." 

This  suffering  in  and  with  the  sins  of  men,  which  Dr.  BushneU  emphasized  so  strongly, 
though  it  Is  not,  as  he  thought,  the  principal  element,  is  notwithstanding  an  indispen- 
sable element  in  the  atonement  of  Christ.  Suffering  in  and  with  the  sinner  is  one  way, 
though  not  the  only  way,  in  which  Christ  is  enabled  to  bear  the  wrath  of  God  which 
constitutes  the  real  penalty  of  sin. 

Exposition  of  3  Cor.  5  :  21.— It  remains  for  us  to  adduce  the  Scriptural  proof  of 
this  natural  assumption  of  human  guilt  by  Christ.  We  find  it  in  2  Cor.  5  :  21— "Eim  who  knew 
no  sin  he  made  to  be  sin  on  our  behalf;  that  we  might  become  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him."  "  Righteousness  "  here 
cannot  mean  subjective  purity,  for  then  "  made  to  be  sin "  would  mean  that  God  made 
Christ  to  be  subjectively  depraved.  As  Christ  was  not  made  imJioly,  the  meaning 
cannot  be  that  we  are  made  holy  persons  in  him.  Meyer  calls  attention  to  this  parallel 
between  "righteousness"  and  "sin": — "That  we  might  become  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him "= that  we 
might  become  justified  yjcrsons.  Correspondingly,  "made  to  be  sin  on  our  behalf"  must  =  made 
to  be  a  condemned  person.  "Him  who  knew  no  sin "=  Christ  had  no  experience  of  sin  — this 
was  the  necessary  postulate  of  his  work  of  atonement.  "  Made  sin  for  us,"  therefore,  is  the 
abstract  for  the  concrete,  and  =  made  a  sinner,  in  the  sense  that  the  penalty  of  sin  fell 
upon  him.    So  Meyer,  for  substance. 

We  must,  however,  regard  this  interpretation  of  Meyer's  as  coming  short  of  the  full 
meaning  of  the  apostle.  As  justification  is  not  simply  remission  of  actual  punishment, 
but  is  also  deliverance  from  the  obligation  to  suffer  punishment,— in  other  words,  as 
''righteousness"  in  the  text  =  persons  delivered  from  the  guilt  as  well  as  from  the  penalty 
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of  sin, — so  the  contrasted  term  "sin,"  in  the  text,  =  a  person  not  only  actuallij  punished, 
but  also  under  obligation  to  suffer  punishment ; — in  other  words,  Christ  is  "made  sin," not 
only  in  the  sense  of  being  put  under  jjcnalty,  but  also  in  the  sense  of  being-  put  under 
guilt.    ( Cf.  Symington,  Atonement,  17.) 

In  a  note  to  the  last  edition  of  Meyer,  this  is  substantially  granted.  "It  is  to  be 
noted,"  he  says,  "that  afiapriav,  like  Karapa  in  Gal.  3  :  13,  necessarily  includes  in  itself  the 
notion  of  guilt."  Meyer  adds,  however:  "The  guilt  of  which  Christ  appear.^  as  bearer 
was  not  his  own  (/lir;  vidrra  aiiapriav) ;  hencc  the  guilt  of  m<^n  M'as  transfeiTed  to  him ; 
consequently  the  justification  of  men  is  imputative."  Here  the  implication  that  the 
guilt  which  Christ  bears  is  his  simply  by  imputation  seems  to  us  contrarj'  to  the  analogy 
of  faith.  As  Adam's  sin  is  ours  only  because  we  are  actually  one  with  Adam,  and  as 
Christ's  righteousness  is  imputed  to  us  only  as  we  are  actuiUly  united  to  Christ,  so  our 
sins  are  imputed  to  Christ  only  as  Christ  is  actually  one  with  the  race.  He  was  "  made  sin  " 
by  being  made  one  with  the  sinners ;  he  took  our  guilt  by  taking  our  nature.  He  who 
"knew  no  sin  "  came  to  be  "sin  for  us"  by  being  born  of  a  sinful  stock;  by  inheritance  the 
common  guUt  of  the  race  became  his.  Guilt  was  not  simply  imputed  to  Christ. ;  it  was 
imparted  also. 

This  exposition  may  be  made  more  clear  by  putting  the  two  contrasted  thoughts  in 
parallel  columns,  as  foUows  : 


Made  righteousness  in  him  = 
righteous  persons ; 
justified  persons ; 
freed  from  guilt,  or  obligation  to 

suffer ; 
by  spiritual  union  with  Christ. 


Made  sin  for  us  = 

a  sinful  person ; 

a  condemned  person ; 

put  under  guilt,  or  obligation  to 

suffer ; 
by  natural  union  with  the  race. 


For  a  good  exposition  of  2  Cor.  5 :  21,  GaL  3 :  13,  and  Rom.  3 .-  25,  26,  see  Denney,  Studies  in 
Theology,  109-i:.'4. 

The  Atonement,  then,  on  the  part  of  God,  has  its  ground  ( 1 )  in  the 
holiness  of  God,  •which  must  visit  sin  with  condemnation,  even  though  this 
condemnation  brings  death  to  his  Son  ;  and  (  2 )  in  the  love  of  God,  which 
itself  provides  the  sacrifice,  by  suffering  in  and  with  his  Son  for  the  sins  of 
men,  but  through  that  suffering  opening  a  way  and  means  of  salvation. 

The  Atonement,  on  the  joart  of  man,  is  accomi^lished  through  (  1 )  the 
sohdarity  of  the  race ;  of  which  (  2  )  Christ  is  the  life,  and  so  its  repre- 
sentative and  surety;  (3)  justly  yet  voluntarily  bearing  its  guilt  and 
shame  and  condemnation  as  his  own. 

Melanchthon  :  "  Christ  was  made  sin  for  us,  not  only  in  respect  to  punishment,  but 
primarily  by  being  chargeable  with  guilt  also  ( cidpcc  et  reatiis )  "  —  quoted  by  Thoma- 
sius,  Christi  Person  und  Werk,  3:95,  103,  103,  107;  also  1:307,  3U  sq.  Thomasius  says 
that  "Christ  bore  the  guilt  of  the  race  by  imputation;  but  as  in  the  case  of  the 
imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  us,  imputation  of  our  sins  to  Christ  jn-esupposes  a  real 
relationship.  Christ  appropriated  our  sin.  He  sank  himself  into  our  guilt."  Dorner, 
Glaubenslehre,  2:443  (  Syst.  Doct.,  3:3,50,  351),  agrees  with  Thomasius,  that  "Christ 
entered  into  our  natural  mortality,  which  for  us  is  a  penal  condition,  and  into  the 
state  of  collective  guilt,  so  far  as  it  is  an  evil,  a  burden  to  be  borne  ;  not  that  he  had 
personal  guilt,  but  rather  that  he  entered  into  our  guilt-laden  common  life,  not  as  a 
stranger,  but  as  one  actually  belonging  to  it  — put  under  its  law,  according  to  the  will 
of  the  Father  and  of  his  own  love." 

When,  and  how,  did  Christ  take  this  guilt  and  this  penalty  upon  him  ?  With  regard 
to  penalty,  we  have  no  dilBculty  in  answering  that,  as  his  whole  life  of  suffering  was 
propitiatory,  so  penalty  rested  upon  him  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  life.  This 
penalty  was  inherited,  and  was  the  consequence  of  Christ's  taking  human  nature  ( Gal. 
4 : 4,  5  —  "  born  of  a  woman,  born  under  the  law  "  ),  But  penalty  and  guilt  are  correlates  ;  if  Christ 
inherited  penalty,  it  must  have  been  because  he  inherited  guilt.  This  subjection  to 
the  common  guilt  of  the  race  was  intimated  in  Jesus'  circumcision  ( Lake  2 :  21 ) ;  in  his 
ritual  purification  ( Luke  2 :  22 —"  their  pnrification  "  —  i.  e.,  the  purification  of  Mary  and  the 
oabe;  see  Lange,  Life  of  Christ;  Commentaries  of  Alford,  Webster  and  Wilkinson; 
»nd  An.  Par.  Bible);  in  his  legal  redemption  ( Luke  2 :  23,  24 ;  cf.  Ei.  13:2,  13);  and  in  his 
baptism  (Mat,  3:15  —  "  thus  it  becometh  us  to  fulfill  all  righteousness").    The  baptized  person  went 
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down  into  the  water,  as  one  laden  with  sin  and  guilt,  in  order  that  this  sin  and  guilt 
might  be  buried  forever,  and  that  he  might  rise  from  the  typical  grave  to  a  new  and 
holy  life.  (  Ebrard  :  "  Baptism  =  death." )  So  Christ's  submission  to  John's  baptism  of 
repentence  was  not  only  a  consecration  to  death,  but  also  a  recognition  and  confes- 
sion of  his  implication  in  that  guilt  of  the  race  for  which  death  was  the  api)()iiited  and 
inevitable  penalty  ( <•/.  Mat.  10:38;  Luke  12:50;  Mat.  26:39);  and,  as  his  baptism  was  a  pre- 
flguration  of  his  death,  we  may  learn  from  his  baptism  sometliing  with  regard  to  the 
meaning  of  his  death.    See  further,  under  The  Symbolism  of  Baptism. 

As  one  who  had  had  guilt,  Christ  was  "justified  in  the  spirit "  ( 1  Tim.  3 :  16 ) ;  and  this  justifica- 
tion appears  to  have  taken  place  after  he  "  was  manifested  in  the  flesh  "  ( 1  Tim.  3  :  16 ),  and  when 
"  he  was  raised  for  our  justification ' '  (  Rom.  4  :  25  ).  Com  pai'e  Rom.  1:4  —  "  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with 
power,  according  to  the  spirit  of  holiness,  by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  "  ;  6 : 7-10  —  "  he  that  hath  died  is  justified 
from  sin.  But  if  we  died  with  Christ,  we  believe  that  we  shall  also  live  with  him ;  knowing  that  Christ  being  raised 
from  the  dead  dieth  no  more ;  death  no  more  hath  dominion  over  him.  For  the  death  that  he  died,  he  died  unto  sin 
once :  but  the  life  that  he  liveth,  he  liveth  unto  God  "  —  here  all  Christians  are  conceived  of  as  ideallj' 
justified  in  tlie  justification  of  Christ,  when  Christ  died  for  our  sins  and  rose  again. 
8:3  —  "  God,  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh  and  for  sin,  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh"  —  liere 
Meyer  says:  "The  sending  docs  not  precede  the  condemnation  ;  butthecoud(^ranation 
is  effected  in  and  with  the  sending."    John  16  :10 —  "  of  righteousness,  becauselgoto  the  Father"  ;  19:30 

—  "  It  is  finished."    On  1  Tim.  3 :  16,  see  the  Commentary  of  Beugel. 

If  it  be  asked  whether  Jesus,  then,  before  his  death,  was  an  unjustified  person,  we 
answer  that,  while  personally  pure  and  well-pleasing  to  God  ( Mat.  3:17),  he  himself  was 
conscious  of  a  race-responsibility  and  a  race-guilt  which  must  be  atoned  for  (John  12:27 

—  "Now  is  my  soul  troubled  ;  and  what  shall  I  say  ?  Father,  save  me  from  this  hour.  But  for  this  cause  came  I  unto 
this  hour");  and  that  guilty  human  nature  in  him  endured  at  the  last  the  separation 
from  God  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  death,  sin's  penalty  (Mat.  27:46  — "My  God,  my 
God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me ?" ).  We  must  remember  that,  as  even  the  believer  must  "be 
judged  according  to  men  in  the  flesh  "  (1  Pet.  4:6),  that  is,  must  suffer  the  death  which  to  unbe- 
lievers is  the  penalty  of  sin,  although  he  "  live  according  to  God  in  the  Spirit,"  so  Christ,  in  order 
that  we  might  be  delivered  from  both  guilt  and  penalty,  was  "  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but 
made  alive  in  the  spirit"  (3:18);  — in  other  words,  as  Christ  was  man,  the  penalty  due  to 
human  guilt  belonged  to  him  to  bear;  but,  as  he  was  God,  he  could  exhaust  that  pen- 
alty, and  could  be  a  proper  substitute  for  others. 

If  it  be  asked  whether  he,  who  from  the  moment  of  the  conception  "sanctified  himself" 
(John  17:19),  did  not  from  that  moment  also  justify  himself,  we  reply  that  although, 
through  the  retroactive  efficacy  of  his  atonement  and  upon  the  ground  of  it,  human 
nature  in  him  was  purged  of  its  depravity  from  the  moment  that  he  took  that  nature ; 
and  although,  upon  the  ground  of  that  atonement,  believers  before  his  advent  were 
both  sanctified  and  justified  ;  yet  his  own  justification  could  not  have  proceeded  upon 
the  ground  of  his  atonement,  and  also  his  atonement  have  proceeded  upon  the  ground 
of  his  justification.  This  would  be  a  vicious  circle  ;  somewhere  we  must  have  a  begin- 
ning. That  l)eginning  was  in  the  cross,  where  guilt  was  first  purged  ( Heb.  1:3  —  "  when  he 
had  made  purification  of  sins,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high  "  ;  Mat.  27  :  42 —  "  He  saved  others; 
himself  he  cannot  save  "  ;  cf.  Rev.  13 : 8  —  "  the  Lamb  that  hath  been  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  "  ). 

If  it  be  said  that  guilt  and  depravity  are  practically  inseparable,  and  that,  if  Christ 
had  guilt,  he  must  have  had  depravity  also,  we  reply  that  in  civil  law  we  distinguish 
between  them,  —  the  conversion  of  a  murderer  would  not  remove  his  obligation  to 
suffer  upon  the  gallows ;  and  we  reply  further,  that  in  justification  we  distinguish 
between  them,  —  depravity  still  remaining,  though  guilt  is  removed.  So  we  may  say 
that  Christ  takes  guilt  without  depravity,  in  order  that  we  may  have  depravity  with- 
out guilt.  See  page  645  ;  also  Biihl,  Incarnation  des  giittlichen  Wortes ;  Pope,  Higher 
Catechism,  118 ;  A.  H.  Strong,  on  the  Necessity  of  the  Atonement,  in  Philosophj'  and 
Religion,  21.3-219.    Per  omtra,  see  Shedd,  Dogm.  Theol.,  2 :  59  note,  82. 

Christ  therefore,  as  incarnate,  rather  revealed  the  atonement  than  made 
it.  The  historical  work  of  atonement  was  finished  ujion  the  Cross,  but 
that  historical  work  only  revealed  to  men  the  atonement  made  both  before 
and  since  by  the  extra-mnndane  Logos.  The  eternal  Love  of  God  suffer- 
ing the  n<!cessary  reaction  of  his  own  Holiness  against  the  sin  of  his 
creatures  and  Avith  a  view  to  their  salvation  —  this  is  the  essence  of  the 
Atonement. 
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Nash,  Ethics  and  Revelation,  252,  253—  "  Christ,  as  God's  atonement,  is  the  revelation 
and  discovery  of  the  fact  that  sacrifice  is  as  deep  in  God  as  his  being-.  He  is  a  holy 
Creator. . .  .  He  must  take  upon  himself  the  shame  and  pain  of  sin."  The  earthly 
tabernacle  and  its  sacrifices  were  only  the  shadow  of  those  in  the  heavens,  and  Moses 
was  bidden  to  make  the  earthly  after  the  pattern  which  he  saw  in  the  mount.  So  the 
historical  atonement  was  but  the  shadowing  forth  to  dull  and  finite  minds  of  an 
infinite  demand  of  the  divine  holiness  and  an  infinite  satisfaction  rendered  by  the 
divine  love.  Godet,  S.  S.  Times,  Oct.  16,  1886  —  "  Christ  so  identified  himself  with  the 
race  he  came  to  save,  by  sharing-  its  life  or  its  very  blood,  that  when  the  race  itself  was 
redeemed  from  the  curse  of  sin,  his  resurrection  followed  as  the  first  fruits  of  that 
redemption  "  ;  Rom.  4 :  25  —  "  deliyered  up  for  our  trespasses raised  for  our  justification." 

Simon,  Redemption  of  Man,  322  —  "  If  the  Logos  is  generally  the  Mediator  of  the 
divine  immanence  in  Creation,  especially  in  man;  if  men  are  differentiations  of  the 
effluent  divine  energy  ;  and  if  the  Logos  is  the  immanent  controlling  principle  of  all 
differentiation,  i.  e.,  the  principle  of  all  form  —  must  not  the  self-perversion  of  these 
human  differentiations  necessarily  react  on  him  who  is  their  constitutive  principle? 
339  —  Remember  that  men  have  not  first  to  engraft  themselves  into  Christ,  the  living 
whole.  . . .  They  subsist  naturally  in  him,  and  they  have  to  separate  themselves,  cut 
themselves  off  from  him,  if  they  are  to  be  separate.  This  is  the  mistake  made  in  the 
'  Life  in  Christ '  theory.  Men  are  treated  as  in  some  sense  out  of  Christ,  and  as  having 
to  get  into  connection  with  Christ.  ...  It  is  not  that  we  have  to  create  the  relation,  — 
we  have  simplj'  to  accept,  to  recognize,  to  ratify  it.  Rejecting  Christ  is  not  so  much 
refusal  to  become  one  with  Christ,  as  it  is  refusal  to  remain  one  with  him,  refusal  to 
let  him  be  our  life." 

A.  H.  Strong,  Christ  in  Creation,  33,  172— "When  God  breathed  into  man's  nostrils 
the  breath  of  hfe,  he  communicated  freedom,  and  made  possible  the  creature's  self- 
chosen  alienation  from  himself,  the  giver  of  that  life.  While  man  could  never  break 
the  natural  bond  which  united  him  to  God,  he  could  break  the  spiritual  bond,  and 
could  introduce  even  into  the  life  of  God  a  principle  of  discord  and  evil.  Tie  a  cord 
tightly  about  your  finger;  you  partially  isolate  the  finger,  diminish  its  nutrition,  bring 
about  atrophy  and  disease.  Yet  the  life  of  the  whole  system  rouses  itself  to  put  away 
the  evil,  to  untie  the  cord,  to  free  the  diseased  and  suffering  member.  The  illustration 
is  far  from  adequate ;  but  it  helps  at  a  single  point.  There  has  been  given  to  each 
intelligent  and  moral  agent  the  power,  spiritually,  to  isolate  himself  from  God,  while 
yet  he  is  naturally  joined  to  God,  and  is  wholly  dependent  upon  God  for  the  removal 
of  the  sin  which  has  so  separated  him  from  his  Maker.  Sin  is  the  act  of  the  creature, 
but  salvation  is  the  act  of  the  Creator. 

"If  you  could  imagine  a  finger  endowed  with  free  will  and  trying  to  sunder  its  con- 
nection with  the  body  by  tying  a  string  around  itself,  you  would  have  a  picture  of 
man  trying  to  sunder  his  connection  with  Christ.  What  is  the  result  of  such  an 
attempt?  Why,  pain,  decay;  possible,  nay,  incipient  death,  to  the  finger.  By  what 
law  ?  By  the  law  of  the  organism,  which  is  so  constituted  as  to  maintain  itself  against 
its  own  disruption  by  the  revolt  of  the  members.  The  pain  and  death  of  the  finger  is 
the  reaction  of  the  whole  against  the  treason  of  the  part.  The  finger  suffers  pain. 
But  are  there  no  results  of  pain  to  the  body  ?  Does  not  the  body  feel  pain  also  ?  How 
plain  it  is  that  no  such  pain  can  be  confined  to  the  single  part  1  The  heart  feels,  aye, 
the  whole  organism  feels,  because  all  the  parts  are  members  one  of  another.  It  not  only 
suffers,  but  that  suffering  tends  to  remedy  the  evil  and  to  remove  its  cause.  The  body 
summons  its  forces,  pours  new  tides  of  life  into  the  dying  member,  strives  to  rid  the 
finger  of  the  ligature  that  binds  it.  So  through  all  the  course  of  history,  Christ,  the 
natural  life  of  the  race,  has  been  afflicted  in  the  affliction  of  humanity  and  has  suffered 
for  human  sin.  This  suffering  has  been  an  atoning  suffering,  since  it  has  been  due  to 
righteousness.  If  God  had  not  been  holy,  if  God  had  not  made  all  nature  express  the 
holiness  of  his  being,  if  God  had  not  made  pain  and  loss  the  necessary  consequences 
of  sin,  then  Christ  would  not  have  suffered.  But  since  these  things  are  sin's  penalty 
and  Christ  is  the  life  of  the  sinful  race,  it  must  needs  be  that  Christ  should  suffer. 
There  is  nothing  arbitrary  in  laying  upon  him  the  iniquities  of  us  all.  Original  grace, 
like  original  sin,  is  only  the  ethical  interpretation  of  biological  facts."  See  also  Ames, 
on  Biological  Aspects  of  the  Atonement,  in  Methodist  Review,  Nov.  1905 :  943-953. 

In  favor  of  tlie  Substitutiouary  or  Ethical  view  of  the  atonement  we  may 
urge  the  following  considerations : 
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(a)  It  rests  iipon  coiTect  pliilosopliical  principles  witli  regard  to  the 
nature  of  will,  law,  sin,  i)eualty,  righteousness. 

This  theory  holds  that  there  are  permanent  states,  as  well  as  transient  acts,  of  the 
will ;  and  that  the  wiU  is  not  simply  the  faculty  of  volitions,  but  also  the  fundamental 
determination  of  the  being  to  an  ultimate  end.  It  regards  law  as  having  its  basis,  not 
In  arbitrary  will  or  in  governmental  expediency,  but  rather  in  the  nature  of  God,  and 
as  being  a  necessary  transcript  of  God's  holiness.  It  considers  sin  to  consist  not  simply 
in  acts,  but  in  permanent  evil  states  of  the  affections  and  will.  It  makes  the  object  of 
penalty  to  be,  not  the  reformation  of  the  offender,  or  the  prevention  of  evil  doing,  but 
the  vindication  of  justice,  outraged  bj^  violation  of  law.  It  teaches  that  righteousness 
is  not  benevolence  or  a  form  of  benevolence,  but  a  distinct  and  separate  attribute  of 
the  divine  nature  which  demands  that  sin  should  be  visited  with  punishment,  apart 
from  any  consideration  of  the  useful  results  that  will  How  therefrom, 

(  6  )  It  combines  in  itself  all  the  valuable  elements  in  the  theories  before 
mentioned,  while  it  avoids  their  inconsistencies,  by  showing  the  deeper 
principle  upon  which  each  of  these  elements  is  based. 

The  Ethical  theory  admits  the  indispensableness  of  Christ's  example,  advocated  by 
the  Socinian  theory ;  the  moral  influence  of  his  suffering,  urged  by  the  Bushnellian 
theory  ;  the  securing  of  the  safety  of  government,  insisted  on  by  the  Grotian  theory ; 
the  participation  of  the  believer  in  Christ's  new  humanity,  taught  by  the  Irvingian 
theory ;  the  satisfaction  to  God's  majesty  for  the  elect,  made  so  inuch  of  by  the  Ansel- 
mic  theory.  But  the  Ethical  theory  claims  that  all  these  other  theories  require,  as  a 
presupposition  for  their  effective  working,  that  ethical  satisfaction  to  the  holiness  of 
God  which  is  rendered  in  guilty  human  nature  by  the  Son  of  God  who  took  that  nature 
to  redeem  it. 

( c )  It  most  fully  meets  the  requirements  of  Scripture,  by  holding  that 
the  necessity  of  the  atonement  is  absolute,  since  it  rests  upon  the  demands 
of  immanent  holiness,  the  fundamental  attribute  of  God. 

Acts  17 : 3  —  "it  behooved  the  Christ  to  suffer,  and  to  rise  again  from  the  dead  "  —  lit. :  " it  was  necessary  for  the 
Christ  to  suffer  "  ;  Luke  24 :  26  —  "  Behooved  it  not  the  Christ  to  suffer  these  things,  and  to  enter  into  his  glory  ?  "  — 
lit. :  "  Was  it  not  necessary  that  the  Christ  should  suffer  these  things  ?  "  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that 
Christ  must  suffer  in  order  that  the  prophecies  might  be  fulfilled.  AVhy  was  it  proph- 
esied that  he  should  suffer?  Why  did  God  purpose  that  he  should  suffer  ?  The  ulti- 
mate necessity  is  a  necessity  in  the  nature  of  God. 

Plato,  Republic,  2 :  361  —  "  The  righteous  man  who  is  thought  to  be  unrighteous  will 
be  scourged,  racked,  bound ;  will  have  his  eves  put  out ;  and  finally,  having  endured 
all  sorts  of  evU,  will  be  impaled."  This  means  that,  as  human  society  is  at  present 
constituted,  even  a  righteous  person  must  suffer  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  "  Mors 
mortis  Morti  mortem  nisi  morte  dedisset,  ^ternae  vitfe  janua  clausa  f  oret  "  —  "  Had 
not  the  Death-of-death  to  Death  his  death-blow  given.  Forever  closed  were  the  gate, 
the  gate  of  life  and  heaven." 

(  d  )  It  shows  most  satisfactoi-ily  how  the  demands  of  holiness  are  met ; 
namely,  by  the  propitiatory  offering  of  one  who  is  personally  jiure,  but 
who  by  union  with  the  human  race  has  inherited  its  guilt  and  penalty, 

"  Quo  nrm  ascendam  ?  "  — "  Whither  shall  I  not  rise  ?  "  exclaimed  the  greatest  minister 
of  modern  kings,  in  a  moment  of  intoxication.  "  Whither  shall  I  not  stoop  ?  "  says  the 
Lord  Jesus.  King  Humbert,  during  the  scourge  of  cholera  in  Italy :  "  In  Castellam- 
mare  they  make  merry ;  in  Naples  they  die :  I  go  to  Naples." 

Wrightnour:  "  The  illustration  of  Powhatan  raising  his  club  to  slay  John  Smith, 
while  Pocahontas  flings  herself  between  the  uplifted  club  and  the  victim,  is  not  a  good 
one.  God  is  not  an  angry  being,  bound  to  strike  something,  no  matter  what.  If  Pow- 
hatan could  have  taken  the  blow  himself,  out  of  a  desire  to  spare  the  victim,  it  would 
be  better.  The  Father  and  the  Son  arc  one.  Bronson  Alcott.  in  his  school  at  Concord, 
wh(.'n  punishment  was  necessary,  sometimes  placed  the  rod  in  the  hand  of  the  offender 
and  bade  him  strike  his  ( Alcott's )  hand,  rather  than  that  the  law  of  the  school  should 
be  broken  without  punishment  following.    The  result  was  that  very  few  rules  were 
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roken.    So  God  in  Christ  bore  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  endured  the  penalty  for 
an's  violation  of  his  law." 

(  e  )  It  f uruislies  the  only  proper  explanation  of  the  sacrificial  language 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  the  sacrificial  rites  of  the  Old,  considered  as 
prophetic  of  Christ's  atoning  work. 

Foster,  Christian  Life  and  Theology,  207-311  —  "  The  Imposition  of  hands  on  the  head 
of  the  victim  is  entirely  unexplained,  except  in  the  account  of  the  great  day  of  Atone- 
ment, when  by  the  same  gesture  and  by  distinct  confession  the  sins  of  the  people  were 
'  put  upon  the  head  of  the  goat '  ( Lev.  16 :  21 )  to  be  borne  away  into  the  wilderness.  The  blood 
was  sacred  and  was  to  be  poured  out  before  the  Lord,  evidently  in  place  of  the  forfeited 
life  of  the  sinner  which  should  have  been  rendei'ed  up."  Watts,  New  Apologetics,  205 
—  "  'The  Lord  will  provide'  was  the  truth  taught  when  Abraham  found  a  ram  provided  bj 
God  which  he  '  offered  up  as  a  burnt  offering  in  the  stead  of  his  son '  (  Gen.  22 :  13, 14 ).  As  the  ram  was 
not  Abraham's  ram,  the  sacrifice  of  it  could  not  teac^h  that  all  Abraham  had  belonged 
to  God,  and  should,  with  entire  faith  in  his  goodness,  be  devoted  to  him ;  but  it  did 
teach  that  'apart  from  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission'  (l6b.9:22)."  2Chron.  29:27 — "when  the 
burnt  offering  began,  the  song  of  Jehovah  began  also." 

{/)  It  alone  gives  i^roper  place  to  the  death  of  Christ  as  the  central 
feature  of  his  work,  —  set  forth  in  the  ordinances,  and  of  chief  power  in 
Christian  experience. 

Martin  Luther,  when  he  had  realized  the  truth  of  the  Atonement,  was  found  sobbing 
before  a  crucifix  and  moaning:  "Fiir  mich  !  fUr  mich !  "  —  "  For  me!  for  me!" 
Elisha  Kane,  the  Arctic  explorer,  while  searching  for  signs  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and 
his  party,  sent  out  eight  or  ten  men  to  explore  the  surrounding  region.  After  several 
days  three  returned,  almost  crazed  with  the  cold — thermometer  fifty  degrees  below 
zero  —  and  reported  that  the  other  men  were  dying  miles  away.  Dr.  Kane  organized 
a  company  of  ten,  and  though  suffering  himself  with  an  old  heart-trouble,  led  them  to 
the  rescue.  Three  times  he  fainted  during  the  eighteen  hours  of  marching  and  suffer- 
ing ;  but  he  found  the  men.  "  We  knew  you  would  come !  we  knew  you  would  come, 
brother !  "  whispered  one  of  them,  hardly  able  to  speak.  Why  was  he  sure  Dr.  Kane 
would  come  ?  Because  he  knew  the  stuff  Dr.  Kane  was  made  of,  and  knew  that  he 
would  risk  his  life  for  any  one  of  them.  It  is  a  parable  of  Christ's  relation  to  our  sal- 
vation. He  is  our  elder  brother,  bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh,  and  he  not 
only  risks  death,  but  he  endures  death,  in  order  to  save  us. 

(^  )  It  gives  us  the  only  means  of  understanding  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
in  the  garden  and  on  the  cross,  or  of  reconciling  them  with  the  divine 
justice. 

Kreibig,  Versohnungslehre :  "  Man  has  a  guilt  that  demands  the  punitive  sufferings 
of  a  mediator.  Christ  shows  a  suffering  that  cannot  be  justified  except  by  reference  to 
some  other  guilt  than  his  own.  Combine  these  two  facts,  and  you  have  the  problem 
of  the  atonement  solved."  J.  G.  Whittier  :  "  Through  all  the  depths  of  sin  and  loss 
Drops  the  plummet  of  the  Cross ;  Never  yet  abysp  was  found  Deeper  than  the  Cross 
could  sound."  Alcestis  purchased  life  for  Admetus  her  husband  by  dying  in  his  stead ; 
Marcus  Curtius  saved  Rome  by  leaping  into  the  yawning  chasm  ;  the  Russian  servant 
threw  himself  to  the  wolves  to  rescue  his  master.  Berdoe,  Robert  Browning,  47  —  "  To 
know  God  as  the  thcist  knows  him  may  suffice  for  pure  spirits,  for  those  who  have 
never  sinned,  suffered,  nor  felt  the  need  of  a  Savior ;  but  for  fallen  and  sinful  men  the 
Christ  of  Christianity  is  an  imperative  necessity ;  and  those  who  have  never  surrend- 
ered themselves  to  him  have  never  known  what  it  is  to  experience  the  rest  he  gives  to 
the  heavy-laden  soul." 

{h)  As  no  other  theory  does,  this  view  satisfies  the  ethical  demand  of 
human  nature  ;  pacifies  the  convicted  conscience  ;  assures  the  sinner  that 
he  may  find  instant  salvation  in  Christ ;  and  so  makes  possible  a  new  life 
of  holiness,  while  at  the  same  time  it  furnishes  the  highest  incentives  to 
such  a  life. 
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Shedd :  "  The  offended  party  ( 1 )  permits  a  Bubstitution ;  ( 2 )  provides  a  substitute ; 
(3)  substitutes  himself."  George  Eliot :  "Justice  is  like  the  kingdom  of  God;  it  is 
not  without  us,  sis  a  fact ;  it  is  '  within  us,'  as  a  great  yearning."  JJut  it  is  both  without 
and  within,  and  the  iuwiu-d  is  only  the  reflection  of  the  outward;  the  subjective 
demands  of  conscience  only  reflect  the  objective  demands  of  holiness. 

And  yet,  while  this  view  of  the  atonement  exalts  the  holiness  of  God,  it  surpasses 
every  other  view  in  its  moving  exhibition  of  God's  love  —  a  love  that  is  not  satisfied 
with  suffering  in  and  with  the  sinner,  or  with  making  that  suffering  a  demonstration 
,  of  God's  regard  for  law  ;  but  a  love  that  sinks  itself  into  the  sinner's  guilt  and  bears 
his  penalty,  —  comes  down  so  low  as  to  make  itself  one  with  him  in  all  but  his  deprav- 
ity —  makes  every  siicrittce  but  the  sacrifice  of  God's  holiness  — a  sacrifice  which  God 
could  not  make,  without  ceasing  to  be  God  ;  see  1  John  4 ;  10—  "Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved 
God,  bnt  that  he  loved  ns,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins." 

Thesoldier  who  had  been  thought  reprobate  was  moved  to  complete  reform  when 
he  was  once  forgiven.  William  Huntington,  in  his  Autobiography,  says  that  one  of 
his  sharpest  sensations  of  pain,  after  he  had  been  quickened  by  divine  grace,  was  that 
he  felt  such  pity  for  God.  Never  was  man  abused  as  God  has  been.  Rom.  2 : 4  —  "the  good- 
ness of  God  leadeth  thee  to  repentance  "  ;  12 :  1  —  "  the  mercies  of  God  "  lead  you  "  to  present  your  bodies  a  living 
sacrifice  " ;  2  Cor.  5  :  14,  15  —  "  the  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us  ;  because  we  thus  judge,  that  one  died  for  all,  there- 
fore all  died ;  and  he  died  for  all,  that  thej  that  live  should  no  longer  live  unto  themselves,  but  unto  him  who  for  their 
sakes  died  and  rose  again."  The  effect  of  Christ's  atonement  on  Christian  character  and  life 
may  be  illustrated  from  the  proclamation  of  Garabaldi :  "  He  that  loves  Italy,  let  him 
follow  me  I  I  promise  him  hardship,  I  promise  him  suffering,  I  promise  him  death. 
But  he  that  loves  Italy,  let  him  follow  me ! " 

D.     Objections  to  the  Ethical  Theory  of  the  Atonement. 

On  the  general  subject  of  these  objections,  Philippi,  Glaubenslehre,  rv,  2 :  156-180, 
remarks :  ( 1 )  that  it  rests  with  God  alone  to  say  whether  he  will  pardon  sin,  and  in 
what  way  he  wUl  pardon  it ;  (  3 )  tliat  human  instincts  are  a  very  unsafe  standard  by 
which  to  judge  the  procedure  of  the  Governor  of  the  universe ;  and  ( 3 )  that  one  plain 
declaration  of  God,  with  regard  to  the  plan  of  salvation,  proves  the  fallacy  and  error 
of  all  reasonings  against  it.  We  must  correct  our  watches  and  clocks  by  astronomic 
standards. 

(  a  )  That  a  God  who  does  not  pardon  sin  without  atonement  mnst  lack 
either  omnipotence  or  love.  — We  answer,  on  the  one  hand,  that  God's 
omnipotence  is  the  revelation  of  his  nature,  and  not  a  matter  of  ai'bitraiy 
will  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  God's  love  is  ever  exercised  consistently 
with  his  fundamental  attribute  of  hohness,  so  that  while  holiness  demands 
the  sacrifice,  love  provides  it.  Mercy  is  shown,  nc^t  by  tramphng  ui^on 
the  claims  of  justice,  but  by  vicariously  satisfying  them. 

Because  man  does  not  need  to  avenge  personal  wrongs,  it  does  not  follow  that  God 
must  not.  In  fact,  such  avenging  is  forbidden  to  us  upon  the  ground  that  it  belongs  to 
God  ;  Rom.  12 :  19  —  "  Avenge  not  yourselves,  beloved,  but  give  place  unto  wrath :  for  it  is  written,  Vengeance 
belongeth  unto  me ;  I  will  recompense,  saith  the  Lord."  But  there  are  limits  even  to  our  passing  over 
of  offences.  Even  the  father  must  sometimes  chastise ;  and  although  this  chastisement 
is  not  properly  punishment,  it  becomes  punishment,  when  the  father  becomes  a  teacher 
or  a  governor.  Then,  other  than  personal  interests  come  in.  "  Because  a  father  can 
forgive  without  atonement,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  state  can  do  the  same  "  ( Shedd ). 
But  God  is  more  than  Father,  more  than  Teacher,  more  than  Governor.  In  him,  person 
and  right  are  identical.  For  him  to  let  sin  go  unpunished  is  to  approve  of  it ;  which  is 
the  same  as  a  denial  of  holiness. 

Whatever  pardon  is  granted,  then,  must  be  pardon  through  punishment.  Mere 
repentance  never  expiates  crime,  even  under  civil  government.  The  truly  penitent 
man  never  feels  that  his  repentance  constitutes  a  ground  of  acceptance;  the  more  he 
repents,  the  more  he  recognizes  his  need  of  reparation  and  expiation.  Hence  God 
meets  the  demand  of  man's  conscience,  as  well  as  of  his  own  holiness,  when  he  provides 
a  substituted  punishment.  God  shows  his  love  by  meeting  the  demands  of  holiness, 
and  by  meeting  them  with  the  sacrifice  of  himself.    See  Mozley  on  Pedestination,  390. 

The  publican  prays,  not  that  God  may  be  merciful  without  sacrifice,  but:  "God  be  pro- 
pitiated toward  me,  the  sinner ! "  ( Luke  18 :  13 ) ;  in  other  words,  he  asks  for  mercy  only  through 
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and  upon  the  ground  of,  sacrifice.  We  cannot  atone  to  others  for  the  wrong  we  have 
done  them,  nor  can  we  even  atone  to  our  own  souls.  A  third  party,  and  an  infinite 
being,  must  make  atonement,  as  we  cannot.  It  is  only  upon  the  ground  that  God 
himself  has  made  provision  for  satisfying  the  claims  of  justice,  that  we  are  bidden  to 
forgive  others.  Should  Othello  then  forgive  lago?  Yes,  if  lago  repents;  Luke  17: 3  — 
"Ifthy  brother  sin,  rebuke  him;  and  if  he  repent,  forgive  him."  But  if  he  does  not  repent?  Yes,  so 
far  as  Othello's  own  disposition  Is  concerned.  He  must  not  hate  lago,  but  must  wish 
him  well ;  Lake  6: 27  —  "  Love  your  enemies,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  bless  them  that  curse  yon,  pray  for 
them  that  despitefully  use  you."  But  he  cannot  receive  lago  to  his  fellowship  till  he  repents. 
On  the  duty  and  gi-ound  of  forgiving  one  another,  see  Martineau,  Seat  of  Authority, 
613, 614 ;  Straffen,  Hulsean  Lectures  on  the  Propitiation  for  Sin. 

(6)  That  satisfaction  and  forgiveness  are  mutually  exclusive. — We 
answer  that,  since  it  is  not  a  third  party,  but  the  Judge  himself,  who  makes 
satisfaction  to  his  own  violated  hohness,  forgiveness  is  still  optional,  and 
may  be  offered  upon  terms  agreeable  to  himself.  Christ's  sacrifice  is  not 
a  pecuniary,  but  a  jsenal,  satisfaction.  The  objection  is  valid  against  the 
merely  commercial  view  of  the  atonement,  not  against  the  ethical  view  of  it. 

Forgiveness  is  something  beyond  the  mere  taking  away  of  penalty.  When  a  man 
bears  the  penalty  of  his  crime,  has  the  community  no  right  to  be  indignant  with  him? 
There  is  a  distinction  between  pecuniary  and  penal  satisfaction.  Pecuniary  satisfac- 
tion has  respect  only  to  the  thing  due ;  penal  satisfaction  has  respect  also  to  the  person 
of  the  offender.  If  pardon  is  a  matter  of  justice  in  God's  government,  it  is  so  only  as 
respects  Christ.  To  the  recipient  it  is  only  mercy.  "  Faithful  and  righteous  to  forgive  us  our  sins " 
( 1  John  1:9)  =  faithful  to  his  promise,  and  righteous  to  Christ.  Neither  the  atonement, 
nor  the  promise,  gives  the  offender  any  personal  claim. 

Philemon  must  forgive  Onesimus  the  pecuniary  debt,  when  Paul  pays  it ;  not  so 
with  the  personal  injury  Onesimus  has  done  to  Philemon  ;  there  is  no  forgiveness  of 
this,  untU  Onesimus  repents  and  asks  pardon.  An  amnesty  may  be  otfered  to  all,  but 
upon  conditions.  Instance  Amos  Lawrence's  offering  to  the  forger  the  forged  paper 
he  had  bought  up,  upon  condition  that  he  would  confess  himself  bankrupt,  and  put  all 
his  affairs  into  the  hands  of  his  benefactor.  So  the  fact  that  Chi-ist  has  paid  our  debts 
does  not  preclude  his  offering  to  us  the  benefit  of  what  he  has  done,  upon  condition  of 
our  repentance  and  faith.  The  equivalent  is  not  furnished  by  man,  but  by  God.  God 
may  therefore  offer  the  results  of  it  upon  his  own  terms.  Did  then  the  entire  race 
fairly  pay  its  penalty  when  one  suffered,  just  as  all  incurred  the  penalty  when  one 
sinned?  Yes, —  all  who  receive  their  life  from  each  —  Adam  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Christ  on  the  other.  See  under  Union  with  Christ  —  its  Consequences ;  see  also  Shedd, 
Discourses  and  Essays,  295  note,  331,  and  Dogm.  Theol.,  2:383-389;  Domer,  Glauben- 
slehre,  2 :  614-615  ( Syst.  Doct.,  4 :  82, 83 ).    Vennis  Current  Discussions  in  Theology,  5 :  281. 

Hovey  calls  Christ's  relation  to  human  sin  a  vice-penal  one.  Just  as  vice-regal  posi- 
tion carries  with  it  all  the  responsibility,  care,  and  anxiety  of  regal  authority,  so  does  a 
vice-penal  relation  to  sin  carry  with  it  all  the  suffering  and  loss  of  the  original  punish- 
ment. The  person  on  whom  it  falls  is  different,  but  his  punishment  is  the  same,  at 
least  in  penal  value.  As  vice-regal  authority  may  be  superseded  by  regal,  so  vice- 
penal  suffering,  if  despised,  may  be  superseded  by  the  original  penalty.  Is  there  a 
waste  of  vice-penal  suffering  when  any  are  lost  for  whom  it  was  endured  ?  On  the 
same  principle  we  might  object  to  any  suffering  on  the  part  of  Christ  for  those  who 
refuse  to  be  saved  by  him.  Such  suffering  may  benefit  others,  if  not  those  for  whom 
it  was  in  the  first  instance  endured. 

If  compensation  is  made,  it  is  said,  there  is  nothing  to  forgive;  if  forgiveness  is 
granted,  no  compensation  can  be  required.  This  reminds  us  of  Narvaez,  who  saw  no 
reason  for  forgiving  his  enemies  until  he  had  shot  them  all.  When  the  offended  party 
furnishes  the  compensation,  he  can  offer  its  benefits  upon  his  own  terms.  Dr.  Pente- 
cost :  "  A  prisoner  in  Scotland  was  brought  before  the  Judge.  As  the  culprit  entered 
the  box,  he  looked  into  the  face  of  the  Judge  to  see  if  he  could  discover  mercy  there. 
The  Judge  and  the  prisoner  exchanged  glances,  and  then  there  came  a  mutual  recog- 
nition. The  prisoner  said  to  himself :  '  It  is  all  right  this  time,'  for  the  Judge  had 
been  his  classmate  in  Edinburgh  University  twenty-five  years  before.  When  sentence 
was  pronounced,  it  was  five  pounds  sterling,  the  limit  of  the  law  for  the  misdemeanor 
charged,  and  the  culprit  was  sorely  disajipointed  as  he  was  led  away  to  prison.    But 
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the  Judge  went  at  once  and  paid  the  fine,  telling  the  clerk  to  write  the  man's  discharge. 
This  the  Judge  delivered  in  person,  explaining  that  the  demands  of  the  law  must  be 
met,  and  having  been  met,  the  man  was  fi"ee." 

(c)  That  there  can  be  no  real  propitiation,  since  the  judge  and  the  sacri. 
fice  are  one.  — We  answer  that  this  objection  ignores  the  existence  of  i^er- 
soual  relations  within  the  divine  nature,  and  the  fact  that  the  God-man  is 
distinguishable  from  God.  The  satisfaction  is  gi'ounded  in  the  distinction 
of  i^ersons  in  the  Godhead  ;  while  the  love  in  which  it  originates  belongs 
to  the  unity  of  the  divine  essence. 

The  satisfaction  is  not  rendered  to  a  part  of  the  Godhead,  for  the  whole  Godhead  is 
in  the  Father,  in  a  certain  manner;  as  omnipresence  =  tohts  in  (mini  parte.  So  the 
offering  is  perfect,  because  the  whole  Godhead  is  also  in  Christ  ( 2  Cor.  5 :  19  —  "  God  was  in 
Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself").  Lyman  Abbott  says  that  the  word  " propitiate  "  is 
used  in  the  New  Testament  only  in  the  middle  voice,  to  show  that  God  propitiates 
himself.  Lyttelton,  in  Lux  Mundi,  302  —  "The  Atonement  is  undoubtedly  a  mystery 
but  all  forgiveness  is  a  mystery.  It  avails  to  lift  the  load  of  guilt  that  presses  upon  an 
offender.  A  change  passes  over  him  that  can  only  be  described  as  regenerative,  life- 
giving  ;  and  thus  the  assurance  of  pardon,  however  couvej'ed,  may  be  said  to  obliterate 
in  some  degree  the  consequences  of  the  past.  310 —  Christ  bore  sufferings,  not  that  we 
might  be  freed  from  them,  for  we  have  deserved  them,  but  that  we  might  be  enabled 
to  bear  them,  as  he  did,  victoriously  and  in  unbroken  union  with  God." 

{d)  That  the  suffering  of  the  innocent  for  the  guilty  is  not  an  execution 
of  justice,  but  an  act  of  manifest  injustice.  — We  answer,  that  this  is  true 
only  tipon  the  supposition  that  the  Son  bears  the  penalty  of  our  sins,  not 
voluntarily,  but  compulsorily ;  or  upon  the  supposition  that  one  who  is 
personally  innocent  can  in  no  way  become  involved  in  the  guilt  and  i)eualty 
of  others,  —  both  of  them  hypotheses  contrary  to  Scripture  and  to  fact. 

The  mystery  of  the  atonement  lies  in  the  fact  of  unmerited  sufferings  on  the  part  of 
Christ.  Over  against  this  stands  the  corresponding  mystery  of  unmerited  pardon  to 
believers.  We  have  attempted  to  show  that,  while  Christ  was  personally  innocent,  he 
was  so  involved  with  others  in  the  consequences  of  the  Pall,  that  the  guilt  and  penalty 
of  the  i-ace  belonged  to  him  to  bear.  When  we  discuss  the  doctrine  of  Justification,  we 
fthall  see  that,  by  a  similar  union  of  the  believer  with  Christ,  Christ's  justification 
becomes  ours. 

To  one  who  believes  in  Christ  as  the  immanent  God,  the  life  of  humanity,  the  Crea- 
tor and  Upholder  of  mankind,  the  bearing  by  Christ  of  the  just  punishment  of  human 
sin  seems  inevitable.  The  very  laws  of  nature  are  only  the  manifestation  of  his  holi- 
ness, and  he  who  thus  reveals  God  is  also  subject  to  God's  law.  The  historical  process 
which  culminated  on  Calvary  was  the  manifestation  of  an  age-long  suffering  endured 
by  Christ  on  account  of  his  connection  with  the  race  from  the  very  first  moment 
of  their  sin.  A.  H.  Strong,  Christ  in  Creation,  80-83 —  "  A  God  of  love  and  holiness 
must  be  a  God  of  suffering  just  so  certainly  as  there  is  sin.  Paul  declares  that  he  tills 
up  "that  which  is  lacking  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ  ....  for  his  body's  sake,  which  is  the  church  "  (  Col.  1 :  24 ) ; 
in  other  words,  Christ  still  suffers  in  the  believers  who  are  his  body.  The  historical  suf- 
fering indeed  is  ended ;  the  agony  of  Golgotha  is  finished ;  the  days  when  joy  was 
swallowed  up  in  sorrow  are  past;  death  has  no  more  dominion  over  our  Lord.  But  sorrow 
for  sin  is  not  ended  ;  itstiU  continues  and  will  continue  so  long  as  sin  exists.  IJiitit 
does  not  now  militate  against  Christ's  blessedness,  because  the  sorrow  is  overbalanced 
and  overborne  by  the  infinite  knowledge  and  glory  of  his  divine  nature.  Bushuell  and 
Beecher  were  right  when  they  maintained  that  suffering  for  sin  was  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  Christ's  relation  to  the  sinning  creation.  They  were  wrong  in  mistaking 
the  nature  of  that  suffering  and  in  not  seeing  that  the  constitution  of  things  which 
necessitates  it,  since  it  is  the  expression  of  God's  holiness,  gives  that  suffering  a  penal 
character  and  makes  Christ  a  substitutionary  offering  for  the  sins  of  the  world." 

(  e  )  That  there  can  be  no  transfer  of  punishment  or  merit,  since  these 
are  personal. — We  answer  that  the  idea  of  representation  and  suretyship 
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is  common  in  human  society  and  government ;  and  that  such  representa- 
tion and  siiretyship  are  inevitable,  wherever  there  is  community  of  hfe 
between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty.  When  Christ  took  our  nature,  he 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  take  our  responsibilities  also. 

Christ  became  responsible  for  the  humanity  with  which  he  was  organically  one. 
Both  poets  and  historians  have  recognized  the  propriety  of  one  member  of  a  house,  or 
a  race,  answei-ing  for  another.  Antigone  expiates  the  crime  of  her  house.  Marcus 
Curtius  holds  himself  ready  to  die  for  his  nation.  Louis  XVI  has  been  called  a  "sacri- 
ficial lamb,"  offered  up  for  the  crimes  of  his  race.  So  Christ's  sacrifice  is  of  benefit  to 
the  whole  family  of  man,  because  he  is  one  with  that  family.  But  here  is  the  limita- 
tion also.  It  does  not  extend  to  ang-els,  because  he  took  not  on  him  the  nature  of 
aug-els  ( Heb.  2  :  16  —  "  For  venly  not  of  the  angels  doth  he  take  hold,  but  he  taketh  hold  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  "  )_ 

"A  strang-e  thing  happened  recently  in  one  of  our  courts  of  justice.  A  young  man 
was  asked  why  the  extreme  penalty  should  not  be  passed  upon  him.  At  that  moment, 
a  gray-haired  man,  his  face  furrowed  with  sorrow,  stepped  into  the  prisoner's  box 
unhindered,  placed  his  hand  affectionately  upon  the  culprit's  shoulder,  and  said: 
*  Your  honor,  we  have  nothing  to  say.  The  verdict  which  has  been  found  against  us 
is  just.  We  have  only  to  ask  for  mercy.'  '  "We ! '  There  was  nothing  against  this  old 
father.  Yet,  at  that  moment  he  lost  himself.  He  identified  his  very  being  with  that 
of  his  wayward  boy.  Do  you  not  pity  the  criminal  son  because  of  your  pity  for  his 
aged  and  sorrowing  father  ?  Because  he  has  so  suffered,  is  not  your  demand  that  the 
eon  suffer  somewhat  mitigated?  Will  not  the  judge  modify  his  sentence  on  that 
account  ?  Nature  knows  no  f  or'giveness ;  but  human  nature  does ;  and  it  is  not  nature, 
but  human  nature,  that  is  made  in  the  image  of  God  " ;  see  Prof.  A.  S.  Coats,  in  The 
Examiner,  Sept.  12, 1889. 

(/)  That  remorse,  as  a  paii  of  the  penalty  of  sin,  could  not  have  been 
suffered  by  Christ. —  We  answer,  on  the  one  hand,  that  it  may  not  be  essen- 
tial to  the  idea  of  penalty  that  Christ  should  have  borne  the  identical 
pangs  which  the  lost  would  have  endured  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
we  do  not  know  how  comijletely  a  perfectly  holy  being,  possessed  of  super- 
human knowledge  and  love,  might  have  felt  even  the  pangs  of  remorse  for 
the  condition  of  that  humanity  of  which  he  was  the  central  conscience  and 
heart. 

Instance  the  lawyer,  mourning  the  fall  of  a  star  of  his  profession ;  the  woman,  filled 
with  shame  by  the  degradation  of  one  of  her  own  sex ;  the  father,  anguished  by  his 
daughter's  waywardness ;  the  Christian,  crushed  by  the  sins  of  the  church  and  the 
world.  The  self-isolating  spirit  cannot  conceive  how  perfectly  love  and  holiness  can 
make  their  own  the  sin  of  the  race  of  which  they  are  a  part. 

Simon,  Reconciliation,  366—  "  Inasmuch  as  the  sin  of  the  human  race  culminated  in 
the  crucifixion  which  crowned  Christ's  own  sufferings,  clearly  the  hfe  of  humanity 
entering  him  subconsciously  must  have  been  most  completely  laden  with  sin  and  with 
the  fear  of  death  which  is  its  fruit,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  himself  was  enduring 
death  in  its  most  terrible  form.  Of  necessity  therefore  he  felt  as  if  he  were  the  sinner 
of  sinners,  and  cried  out  in  agony  :  '  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me? '  (  Mat.  27  :  46 )." 

Christ  could  realize  our  penal  condition.  Beings  who  have  a  like  spiritual  nature  can 
realize  and  bear  the  spiritual  sufferings  of  one  another.  David's  sorrow  was  not 
unjust,  when  he  cried  :  "  Would  I  had  died  for  thee,  0  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son  I"  (2  Sam.  18  :  33  ).  Mob- 
erly.  Atonement  and  Personality,  117  —  "  Is  penitence  possible  in  the  personally  sinless  ? 
We  answer  that  only  one  who  is  perfectly  sinless  can  perfectly  repent,  and  this  identi- 
fication of  the  sinless  with  the  sinner  is  vital  to  the  gospel."  Lucy  Larcom  :  "  There  be 
sad  women,  sick  and  poor.  And  those  who  walk  in  garments  soiled ;  Their  shame,  their 
sorrow  I  endure ;  By  their  defeat  my  hope  is  foiled ;  The  blot  they  bear  is  on  my  name  ; 
Who  sins,  and  I  am  not  to  blame?" 

{g)  That  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  as  finite  in  time,  do  not  constitute  a 
satisfaction  to  the  infinite  demands  of  the  law. — We  answer  that  the  infi- 
nite dignity  of  the  sufferer  constitutes  his  sufferings  a  full  equivalent,  in 
the  eye  of  infinite  justice.    Substitution  excludes  identity  of  suffering  ;  it 
49 
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does  not  exclude  equivalence.  Since  justice  aims  its  penalties  n<jt  so  mucli 
at  the  ijerson  as  at  the  sin,  it  may  atlmit  eciuivalent  suffering,  when  this  if? 
endured  in  the  very  nature  that  has  sinned. 

The  sufferings  of  a  dog-,  and  of  a  man,  have  different  values.  Death  is  the  wagee  of 
sin ;  and  Christ,  in  suffering  death,  suffered  our  penalty.  Eternity  of  suffering  is  unes- 
sential to  the  idea  of  penalty.  A  finite  being  cannot  exhaust  an  infinite  cui-se ;  but  an 
infinite  being  can  exhaust  it,  in  a  few  brief  hours.  Shedd,  Discourses  and  Essays,  307— 
"A  golden  eagle  is  worth  a  thousand  copper  cents.  The  penalty  paid  by  Christ  is 
Strictly  and  literally  eQUivalcnt  to  that  which  the  sinner  would  have  borne,  although  it 
is  not  identical.  The  vicarious  bearing  of  it  excludes  the  latter."  Andrew  Fuller 
thought  Christ  would  have  had  to  suffer  just  aa  much,  if  only  one  sinner  were  to  have 
been  saved  thereby. 

The  atonement  is  a  unique  fact,  only  partially  illustrated  by  debt  and  penalty.  Yet 
the  terms  'purchase '  and  'ransom'  are  Scriptural,  and  mean  simply  that  the  justice 
of  God  punishes  sin  as  it  deserves  ;  and  that,  having  determined  what  is  deserved,  God 
cannot  change.  See  Owen,  quoted  in  Campbell  on  Atonement,  58,  59.  Christ's  sacrifice, 
since  it  is  absolutely  infinite,  can  have  nothing  added  to  it.  If  Christ's  sacrifice  satis- 
fies the  Judge  of  all,  it  may  well  satisfy  us. 

(  A  )  That  if  Christ's  passive  obedience  made  satisfaction  to  the  divine 
justice,  then  his  active  obedience  -was  superfluous. — We  answer  that  the 
active  obedience  and  the  jjassive  obedience  are  inseparable.  The  latter  is 
essential  to  the  former ;  and  both  are  needed  to  secure  for  the  sinner,  on 
the  one  hand,  pardon,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  which  goes  beyond 
pardon,  namely,  restoration  to  the  divine  favor.  The  objection  holds  only 
against  a  superficial  and  external  view  of  the  atonement. 

For  more  full  exposition  of  this  point,  see  our  treatment  of  Justification ;  and  also, 
Owen,  in  Works,  5  :  175-204.  Both  the  active  and  the  passive  obedience  of  Christ  are 
insisted  on  by  the  apostle  Paul.  Opposition  to  the  Pauline  theology  is  opposition  to 
the  gospel  of  Christ.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  Universal  Elements  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  140  —  "  The  effects  of  this  are  already  appearing  in  the  impoverished  religious 
values  of  the  sermons  produced  by  the  younger  generation  of  preachers,  and  the 
deplorable  decline  of  spiritual  life  and  knowledge  in  many  churches.  Results  open  to 
Observation  show  that  the  movement  to  simplify  the  Christian  essence  by  discarding 
the  theology  of  St.  Paul  easily  carries  the  teaching  of  the  Christian  pulpit  to  a  position 
where,  for  those  who  submit  to  that  teaching,  the  characteristic  exjierieuces  of  the 
Christian  life  became  practically  impossible.  The  Christian  sense  of  sin ;  Christian 
penitence  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross;  Christian  faith  in  an  atoning  Savior;  Christian 
peace  with  God  through  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ  —these  and  other  experiences, 
which  were  the  very  life  of  apostles  and  apostolic  souls,  fade  from  the  view  of  the 
ministry,  have  no  meaning  for  the  younger  generation." 

( i )  That  the  doctrine  is  immoral  in  its  practical  tendencies,  since 
Christ's  obedience  takes  the  place  of  ours,  and  renders  oui's  unnecessary.  — 
We  answer  that  the  objection  ignores  not  only  the  method  by  which  the 
benefits  of  the  atonement  are  appropriated,  namely,  repentance  and  faith, 
but  also  the  regenerating  and  sanctifying  power  bestowed  upon  all  who 
believe.  Faith  in  the  atonement  does  not  induce  license,  but  "works by 
love  "  (  Gal.  5:6)  and  "  cleanses  the  heart "  ( Acts  15  :  9 ). 

Water  is  of  little  use  to  a  thirsty  man,  if  he  will  not  drink.  The  faith  which  accepts 
Christ  ratifies  aU  that  Christ  has  done,  and  takes  Christ  as  a  new  principle  of  life.  Paul 
bids  Philemon  receive  Onesimus  as  himself,—  not  tlie  old  Onesimus,  but  a  new  Onesiinus 
into  whom  the  spirit  of  Paul  has  entered  (  Philemon  17).  So  God  receives  us  as  new  crea- 
tures in  Christ.  Though  we  cannot  earn  salvation,  we  must  take  it ;  and  this  taking  it 
involves  a  surrender  of  heart  and  life  which  ensures  imion  with  Christ  and  moral  pro- 
gress. 

What  shall  be  done  to  the  convicted  murderer  who  tears  up  the  pardon  which  his 
wife's  prayers  and  tears  have  secured  from  the  Governor  ?   Nothin£r  remains  but  to 
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execute  the  sentence  of  the  law.  Hon.  Georp:e  F.  Danforth,  Justice  of  the  New  York 
State  Court  of  Appeals,  in  a  private  letter  says :  "  Althoug-h  it  may  be  stated  in  a  general 
way  that  a  pardon  reaches  both  the  punishment  prescribed  for  the  offence  and  the  guilt 
of  the  offender,  so  that  in  the  eye  of  the  law  he  is  as  innocent  as  if  he  had  never  com- 
mitted the  offence,  the  pardon  maliing  him  as  it  were  a  new  man  with  a  new  credit  and 
capacity,  yet  a  delivery  of  the  pardon  is  essential  to  its  validity,  and  delivery  Is  not 
complete  without  acceptance.  It  cannot  be  forced  upon  him.  In  that  respect  It  is 
like  a  deed.  The  delivery  may  be  in  person  to  the  offender  or  to  his  agent,  and  its 
acceptance  may  be  proved  by  circumstances  like  any  other  fact." 

{J  )  That  if  the  atonement  requires  faith  as  its  complement,  then  it  does 
not  in  itself  furnish  a  complete  satisfaction  to  God's  justice. — We  answer 
that  faith  is  not  the  ground  of  our  acceptance  "with  God,  as  the  atonement 
is,  and  so  is  not  a  work  at  all ;  faith  is  only  the  medium  of  ajspropriation. 
We  are  saved  not  by  faith,  or  on  account  of  faith,  but  only  through  faith. 
It  is  not  faith,  but  the  atonement  which  faith  acceists,  that  satisfies  the 
justice  of  God. 

Illustrate  by  the  amnesty  granted  to  a  city,  upon  conditions  to  be  accepted  by  each 
inhabitant.  The  acceptance  is  not  the  ground  upon  which  the  amnesty  is  granted ;  it  is 
the  medium  through  which  the  benefits  of  the  amnesty  are  enjoyed.  With  regard  to 
the  difficulties  connected  with  the  atonement,  we  may  say,  in  conclusion,  with  Bishop 
Butler:  "If  the  Scripture  has,  as  surely  it  has,  left  this  matter  of  the  satisfaction  of 
Christ  mysterious,  left  somewhat  in  it  unrevealed,  all  conjectures  about  it  must  be,  if 
not  evidently  absurd,  yet  at  least  uncertain.  Nor  has  any  one  reason  to  complain  for 
want  of  further  information,  unless  he  can  show  his  claim  to  it.''  While  we  cannot  say 
with  President  Stearns:  "  Christ's  work  removed  the  hindrances  in  the  eternal  justice 
of  the  universe  to  the  pardon  of  the  sinner,  but  hoiv  we  cannot  tell "  —  cannot  say  this, 
because  we  believe  the  main  outlines  of  the  plan  of  salvation  to  be  revealed  in  Script- 
ure—yet we  grant  that  many  questions  remain  unsolved.  But,  as  bread  nourishes 
even  those  who  know  nothing  of  its  chemical  constituents,  or  of  the  method  of  its 
digestion  and  assimilation,  so  the  atonement  of  Christ  saves  those  who  accept  it,  even 
though  they  do  not  know  hoiv  it  saves  them.  Balfour,  Foundations  of  Belief,  264-267— 
"Heat  was  once  thought  to  be  a  form  of  matter;  now  it  is  regarded  as  a  mode  of 
motion.  We  can  get  the  good  of  it,  whichever  theory  we  adopt,  or  even  if  we  have 
no  theory.  So  we  may  get  the  good  of  reconciliation  with  God,  even  though  we  differ 
as  to  our  theory  of  the  Atonement."  —  "  One  of  the  Roman  Emperors  commanded  his 
fleet  to  bring  from  Alexandria  sand  for  the  arena,  although  his  people  at  Rome  were 
visited  with  famine.  But  a  certain  shipmaster  declared  that,  whatever  the  emperor 
commanded,  his  ship  should  bring  wheat.  So,  whatever  sand  others  may  bring  to 
starving  human  souls,  let  us  bring  to  them  the  wheat  of  the  gospel  —  the  substitution- 
ary atonement  of  Jesus  Christ."  For  answers  to  objections,  see  Philippi,  Glaubens- 
lehre,  iv,  2:1;56-180;  Crawford,  Atonement,  384-468;  Hodge,  Syst.  Theol.,  2:526-543; 
Baird,  Elohim  Revealed,  623  sq.;  Wm.  Thomson,  The  Atoning  Work  of  Christ ;  Hop- 
kins, Works,  1 :  331. 

E.    The  Extent  of  the  Atonement. 

The  Scriptures  represent  the  atonement  as  having  been  made  for  all  men, 
and  as  sufficient  for  the  salvation  of  all.  Not  the  atonement  therefore  is 
limited,  but  the  application  of  the  atonement  tkrough  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Si^irit. 

Upon  this  principle  of  a  imiversal  atonement,  but  a  special  application 
of  it  to  the  elect,  we  must  interpret  such  passages  as  Eph.  1  :  4,  7  ;  2  Tim. 
1:9,  10;  John  17:  9,  20,  24  —  asserting  a  special  efficacy  of  the  atone- 
ment in  the  case  of  the  elect ;  and  also  such  passages  as  2  Pet.  2  :  1 ;  1  John 
2:2;  Tim.  2  :  6 ;  4 :  10  ;  Tit.  2  :  11  — asserting  that  the  death  of  Christ 
is  for  all. 

Passages  asserting  special  efficacy  of  the  atonement,  in  the  case  of  the  elect,  are  the 
following  :    Eph.  1:4-  "chose  us  in  him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  that  wo  should  be  holj  and  without 
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blemish  before  him  in  love";  7 — "in  whom  we  have  our  redemption  through  his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  our  tres- 
passes, according  to  the  riches  of  his  grace ;"  2  Tim.  1 :  9, 10  —  God  "  who  saved  us,  and  called  us  with  a  holy  calling, 
not  according  to  our  works,  but  according  to  his  own  purpose  and  grace,  which  was  given  ns  in  Christ  Jesus  before 
times  eternal,  but  hath  now  been  manifested  by  the  appearing  of  our  Savior  Christ  Jesus,  who  abolished  death,  and 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  through  the  gospel ";  John  17  :  9  — "I  pray  for  them :  I  pray  not  for  the  world, 
but  for  those  whom  thou  hast  given  me  ";  20  — "Neither  for  these  only  do  1  pray,  but  for  them  also  that  believe  on  me 
through  their  word  " ;  24  — "  Father,  that  which  thou  hast  given  me,  I  desire  that  where  I  am,  they  also  may  be  witli 
me ;  that  they  may  behold  my  glory,  which  thou  hast  given  me." 

Passag-es  assorting  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  for  all  are  the  following :  2  Pet.  2:1  — 
"false  teachers,  who  shall  privily  bring  in  destructive  heresies,  denying  even  the  Master  that  bought  them";  1  John 
2  :  2  — "and  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins;  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  whole  world";  1  Tim.  2:6  — 
Christ  Jesus  "  who  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all ";  4  :  10  — "  the  living  God,  who  is  the  Savior  of  all  men,  specially 
of  them  that  believe  ";  Tit.  2  :  11  — "For  the  grace  of  God  hath  appeared,  bringing  salvation  to  all  men."  Rom,  3  :  22 
(A.  V. ) — "  unto  all  and  upon  all  them  that  believe " — has  sometimes  been  interpreted  as  meaning 
*' unto  all  men,  and  upon  all  believers"  (6is  =  destination;  e7rc'  =  extent).  But  the  Rev. 
Vers,  omits  the  words  "and  upon  all,"  and  Meyer,  who  retains  the  words,  remarks  that 
Tovs  -ina-TevovTaq  belongs  to  navTa<;  in  both  instances. 

Unconscious  participation  in  the  atonement  of  Christ,  by  virtue  of  our  common 
humanity  in  him,  makes  us  the  heirs  of  much  temporal  blessing.  Conscious  participa- 
tion in  the  atonement  of  Christ,  by  virtue  of  our  faith  iu  him  and  his  work  for  us,  gives 
us  justification  and  eternal  life.  Matthew  Henry  said  that  the  Atonement  is  "sufficient 
foraU;  effectual  for  many."  J.  M.  Whiton,  in  The  Outlook,  Sept.  2.5,  1897— "It  was 
Samuel  Hopkins  of  Rhode  Island  (1721-1803)  who  first  declared  that  Christ  had  made 
atonement  for  all  men,  not  for  the  elect  part  alone,  as  Cal  viuists  affirmed."  We  should 
say  "as  some  Calvinists  affirmed  "  ;  for,  as  we  shall  see,  John  Calvin  himself  declared 
that  "Christ  suffered  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world."  Alfi-ed  Tennyson  once  asked  an 
old  Methodist  woman  what  was  the  news.  "  Why,  Mr.  Tennyson,  there 's  only  one  piece 
of  news  that  I  know,—  that  Christ  died  for  all  men."  And  he  said  to  her :  "  That  is  old 
news,  and  good  news,  and  new  news." 

If  it  be  asked  in  what  sense  Christ  is  the  Savior  of  all  men,  we  reply : 
( <z  )    That  the  atonement  of  Christ  secnres  for  all  men  a  delay  in  the 
execution  of  the  sentence  against  sin,  and  a  si^ace  for  rei^entance,  together 
with  a  continuance  of  the  common  blessings  of  Hfe  which  have  been  for- 
feited by  transgression. 

If  strict  justice  had  been  executed,  the  race  would  have  been  cut  off  at  the  first  sin. 
That  man  lives  after  sinning,  is  due  wholly  to  the  Cross.  There  is  a  pretermission,  or 
"passing  over  of  the  sins  done  aforetime,  in  the  forbearance  of  God  "  (  Rom.  3  :  25 ),  the  justification  of  which 
is  found  only  in  the  sacrifice  of  Calvary.  This  "passing  over,"  however,  is  limited  in  its 
duration :  see  Acts  17  :  30,  31  —  "  The  times  of  ignorance  therefore  God  overlooked  ;  but  now  he  commandeth  men 
that  they  should  all  everywhere  repent :  inasmuch  as  he  hath  appointed  a  day  in  which  he  will  judge  the  world  in 
righteousness  by  the  man  whom  he  hath  ordained." 

One  may  get  the  benefit  of  the  law  of  gravitation  without  understanding  much  about 
its  nature,  and  patriarchs  and  heathen  have  doubtless  been  saved  through  Christ's 
atonement,  although  they  have  never  heard  his  name,  but  have  only  cast  themselves  as 
helpless  sinners  upon  the  mercy  of  God.  That  mercy  of  God  was  Christ,  though  they 
did  not  know  it.  Our  modern  pious  Jews  will  experience  a  strange  surprise  when  they 
find  that  not  only  forgiveness  of  sin  but  every  other  blessing  of  life  has  come  to  them 
through  the  crucified  Jesus.  Matt.  8  :  11  — "many  shall  come  from  the  east  and  the  west,  and  shall  sit  down 
with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

Dr.  G.  W.  Northrup  held  that  the  work  of  Christ  is  universal  in  three  respects :  1.  It 
reconciled  God  to  the  whole  race,  apart  from  personal  transgression  ;  2.  It  secured  the ' 
bestowment  upon  all  of  common  grace,  and  the  means  of  common  grace ;  3.  It  rendered 
certain  the  bestowment  of  eternal  life  upon  all  who  would  so  use  common  grace  and 
the  means  of  common  grace  as  to  make  it  morally  possible  for  God  as  a  wise  and  holy 
Governor  to  gx'ant  his  special  and  renewing  grace. 

(  6 )  That  the  atonement  of  Christ  has  made  objective  provision  for  the 
salvation  of  all,  by  removing  from  the  divine  mind  every  obstacle  to  the 
pardon  and  restoration  of  sinners,  excej)t  their  wilful  opposition  to  God 
and  refusal  to  turn  to  him. 
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Van  Oosterzee,  Dogmatics,  604— "On  God's  side,  all  is  now  taken  away  which  could 
make  a  separation,— unless  any  should  themselves  choose  to  remain  separated  from 
him."  The  gospel  message  is  not :  God  will  forgive  if  you  return ;  but  rather :  God  has 
shown  mercy ;  only  believe,  and  it  is  your  portion  in  Christ. 

Ashmore,  The  New  Trial  of  the  Sinner,  in  Christian  Review,  26  :  245-264— "The  atone- 
ment has  come  to  all  men  and  upon  all  men.  Its  cofe'xtensiveness  with  the  effects  of 
Adam's  sin  is  seen  in  that  all  creatures,  such  as  infants  and  insane  persons,  incapable  of 
refusing  it,  are  saved  without  their  consent,  just  as  they  were  involved  in  the  sin  of 
Adam  without  their  consent.  The  reason  why  others  are  not  saved  is  because  when  the 
atonement  comes  to  them  and  upon  them,  instead  of  consenting  to  be  included  in  it, 
they  reject  it.  If  thoy  are  born  under  the  curse,  so  likewise  they  are  born  under  the 
atonement  which  is  intended  to  remove  that  curse;  they  remain  under  its  shelter  till 
they  are  old  enough  to  repudiate  it ;  they  shut  out  its  influences  as  a  man  closes  his 
window-blind  to  shut  out  the  beams  of  the  sun  ;  they  ward  them  off  by  direct  opposi- 
tion, as  a  man  builds  dykes  around  his  field  to  keep  out  the  streams  which  would  other- 
wise flow  in  and  fertilize  the  soil." 

(  c  )  That  the  atonement  of  Christ  has  procnred  for  all  men  the  powerful 
incentives  to  repentance  presented  in  the  Cross,  and  the  combined  agency 
of  the  Christian  chiu'ch  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  these  incentives 
are  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 

Just  as  much  sun  and  rain  would  be  needed,  if  only  one  farmer  on  earth  were  to  be 
benefited.  Christ  would  not  need  to  suffer  more,  if  all  were  to  be  saved.  His  sufferings, 
as  we  have  seen,  were  not  the  payment  of  a  pecuniary  debt.  Having  endured  the  pen- 
altj'  of  the  sinner,  justice  permits  the  sinner's  discharge,  but  does  not  require  it,  except 
as  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise  to  his  substitute,  and  then  only  upon  the  appointed  con- 
dition of  repentance  and  faith.  The  atonement  is  unlimited, —  the  whole  human  race 
might  be  saved  through  it;  the  application  of  the  atonement  is  limited,— only  those 
who  repent  and  believe  are  actually  saved  by  it. 

Robert  G.  Farley :  "  The  prospective  mother  prepares  a  complete  and  beautiful 
outfit  for  her  expected  child.  But  the  child  is  still-born.  Yet  the  outfit  was  prepared 
just  the  same  as  if  it  had  lived.  And  Christ's  work  is  completed  as  much  for  one  man 
as  for  another,  as  much  for  the  unbeliever  as  for  the  believer." 

Christ  is  specially  the  Savior  of  those  who  believe,  in  that  he  exerts  a 
special  jjower  of  his  Spirit  to  procure  their  acceptance  of  his  salvation. 
This  is  not,  however,  a  part  of  his  work  of  atonement ;  it  is  the  aijplication 
of  the  atonement,  and  as  such  is  hereafter  to  be  considered. 

Among  those  who  hold  to  a  limited  atonement  is  Owen.  Campbell  quotes  him  as 
saying :  "  Christ  did  not  die  for  all  the  sins  of  all  men ;  for  if  this  were  so,  why  are  not 
all  freed  from  the  punishment  of  all  their  sins?  You  will  say, '  Because  of  their  unbe- 
lief,—  they  will  not  believe.'  But  this  unbelief  is  a  sin,  and  Christ  was  punished  for  it. 
Why  then  does  this,  more  than  other  sins,  hinder  them  from  partaking  of  the  fruits 
of  his  death  ?  " 

So  also  Turretin,  loc.  4,  qufes.  10  and  17 ;  Symington,  Atonement,  184-234 ;  Candlish  on 
the  Atonement ;  Cunnningham,  Hist.  Theol.,  2  :  323-370 ;  Shedd,  Dogm.  Theol.,  8  :  464- 
489.  For  the  view  presented  in  the  text,  see  Andrew  Fuller,  Works,  2  :  373,  374 ;  689-698  ; 
700-709;  Wardlaw,  Syst.  Theol.,  2  :  485-549;  Jenkyn,  Extent  of  the  Atonement;  E.  P, 
Griffin,  Extent  of  the  Atonement;  Woods,  Works,  2:490-521;  Richards,  Lectures  on 
Theology,  302-327. 

2.     ChrisVs  Intercessory   Work. 

The  Priesthood  of  Christ  does  not  cease  with  his  work  of  atonement,  but 
continues  forever.  In  the  presence  of  God  he  fulfils  the  second  office  of 
the  pidest,  namely  that  of  intercession. 

Heb.  7  :  23-25 — "  priests  many  in  number,  because  that  by  death  they  are  hindered  from  continuing :  but  he,  because 
he  abideth  forever,  hath  his  priesthood  unchangeable.  Wherefore  also  he  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  them  that  draw 
near  unto  God  through  him,  seeing  he  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  them."    C.  H.  M.  on  Ei.  17  ;  12  — "  The 
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hands  of  our  great  Intercessor  never  hang-  down,  as  Moses'  did,  nor  does  he  need  any 
one  to  hold  thera  up.  The  same  rod  of  God's  power  which  was  used  by  Moses  to  smite 
the  rock  ( Atonement )  was  in  Moses'  hand  on  the  hill  ( Intercession )." 

Denney's  Studies  in  Theologj',  166— "If  we  see  nothing-  unnatural  in  the  fact  that 
Christ  prayed  for  Peter  on  earth,  Ave  need  not  make  any  difficulty  about  his  praying- 
f  or  us  in  heaven.  The  relation  is  the  same  ;  the  only  difference  is  that  Christ  is  now 
exalted,  and  prays,  not  with  strong  crying  and  tears,  but  in  the  sovereignty  and  pre- 
vailing power  of  one  who  has  achieved  eternal  redemption  for  his  people." 

A.  Nature  of  Christ's  Intercession.  —  This  is  not  to  be  conceived  of 
either  as  an  external  and  vocal  petitioning,  nor  as  a  mere  figure  of  8j)eech 
for  the  natural  and  continuous  influence  of  his  sacrifice ;  but  rather  as  a 
special  activity  of  Christ  in  securing,  u^jon  the  ground  of  that  sacrifice, 
whatever  of  blessing  comes  to  men,  whether  that  blessing  be  temporal  or 
spiritual. 

1  John  2:1  —  "if  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  Advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous "  ;  Rom.  8 :  34  —  "It 
is  Jesus  Christ  that  died,  yea  rather,  that  was  raised  from  the  dead,  who  is  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  who  also  maketh 
intercession  for  us "  —  here  Meyer  seems  to  favor  the  meaning  of  external  and  vocal  petition- 
ing, as  of  the  glorified  God-man:  Heb.  7:25  — "ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  them."  On  the 
ground  of  this  effectual  intercession  he  can  pronounce  the  true  sacerdotal  benediction  ; 
and  all  the  benedictions  of  his  ministers  and  apostles  are  but  fruits  and  emblems  of 
this  (  see  the  Aaronic  benediction  in  Num.  6 :  24-26,  and  the  apostolic  benedictions  in  1  Cor. 
1:3  and  2  Cor.  13:14). 

B.  Objects  of  Christ's  Intercession. — We  may  distinguish  (a)  that 
general  intercession  which  secures  to  aU  men  certain  temporal  benefits  of 
his  atouing  work,  and  (6)  that  special  intercession  which  secures  the 
divine  acceptance  of  the  persons  of  believers  and  the  divine  bestowmeut 
of  all  gifts  needful  for  their  salvation. 

( a )  General  intercession  for  all  men  :  Is.  53 :  12  —  "  he  bare  the  sin  of  many,  and  made  intercession  for 
the  transgressors";  Luke  23  :  34 —  "  And  Jesus  said,  Father,  forgive  them;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do"— a 
beginning  of  his  priestly  intercession,  even  while  he  was  being  nailed  to  the  cross. 

( /) )  Special  intercession  for  his  saints  :  Mat.  18  :  19,  20  —  "  if  two  of  you  shall  agree  on  earth  as 
touching  anything  that  they  shall  ask,  it  shall  be  done  for  them  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  For  where  two  or 
three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them  "  ;  Luke  22 :  31,  32  —  "Simon,  Simon,  behold, 
Satan  asked  to  have  you,  that  he  might  sift  you  as  wheat :  but  I  made  supplication  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not"  ; 
John  14 :  16 —  " I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  he  shall  give  you  another  Comforter "  ;  17:9  — "I  pray  for  them;  Ipray 
not  for  the  world,  but  for  those  whom  thou  hast  given  me  "  ;  Acts  2 :  33  —  "  Being  therefore  by  the  right  hand  of  God 
exalted,  and  having  received  of  the  Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  hath  poured  forth  this,  which  ye  see  and 
hear";  Eph.  1 : 6 —  "  the  glory  of  his  grace,  which  he  freely  bestowed  on  us  in  the  Beloved  "  ;  2 :  18 —  "  through  him 
we  both  have  our  access  in  one  Spirit  unto  the  Father  "  ;  3 :  12  —  "in  whom  we  have  boldness  and  access  in  confidence 
through  our  faith  in  him  ' ;  Heb.  2 :  17, 18  —  "Wherefore  it  behooved  him  in  all  things  to  be  made  like  unto  his  breth- 
ren, that  he  might  become  a  merciful  and  faithful  high  priest  in  things  pertaining  to  God,  to  make  propitiation  for  the 
sins  of  the  people.  For  in  that  he  himself  hath  suffered  being  tempted,  he  is  able  to  succor  them  that  are  tempted  "  ; 
4 :  15, 16  —  "  For  we  have  not  a  high  priest  that  cannot  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities ;  but  one  that  hath 
been  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin.  Let  us  therefore  draw  near  with  boldness  unto  the  throne  of 
grace,  that  we  may  receive  mercy,  and  may  find  grace  to  help  us  in  time  of  need  "  ;  1  Pet.  2:5  —  "a  holy  priesthood, 
to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ "  ;  Rev.  5:6  —  "  And  I  saw  in  the  midst  of  the 
throne  ....  a  Lamb  standing,  as  though  it  had  been  slain,  having  seven  horns,  and  seven  eyes,  which  are  the  seven 
Spirits  of  God,  sent  forth  into  all  the  earth  "  ;  7 :  16, 17  —  "  They  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  mure ;  neither 
shall  the  sun  strike  upon  them,  nor  any  heat;  for  the  Lamb  that  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  shall  be  their  shepherd, 
and  shall  guide  them  unto  fountains  of  waters  of  life :  and  God  shall  wipe  away  every  tear  from  their  eyes." 

C.  Kelation  of  Christ's  Intercession  to  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  —  The 
Holy  Spirit  is  an  advocate  within  us,  teaching  us  how  to  pray  as  we  ought; 
Christ  is  an  advocate  in  heaven,  securing  from  the  Father  the  answer  of 
our  prayers.  Thus  the  work  of  Christ  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  com- 
plements to  each  other,  and  parts  of  one  whole. 

John  14  :  26  —  "  But  the  Comforter,  oven  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my  name,  he  shall  teach  you 
all  things,  and  bring  to  your  remembrance  all  that  I  said  unto  you  "  ;  Rom.  8 :  26  —  "  And  in  like  manner  the  Spirit 
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also  helpeth  our  infirmity :  for  we  know  not  how  to  pray  as  we  ought ;  but  the  Spirit  himself  maketh  intercession  for  us 
with  groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered "  ;  27 — "and  he  that  searcheth  the  hearts  knoweth  what  is  the  mind  of  th« 
Spirit,  because  he  maketh  intercession  for  the  saints  according  to  the  will  of  Sod." 

The  intercGssion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  may  be  illustrated  by  the  work  of  the  mother, 
who  teaches  her  child  to  pray  by  putting  words  into  his  mouth  or  by  suggesting  sub- 
jects for  prayer.  "  The  whole  Trinity  is  present  in  the  Christian's  closet ;  the  Father 
hears ;  the  Son  advocates  his  cause  at  the  Father's  right  hand  ;  the  Holy  Spirit  inter- 
cedes in  the  heart  of  the  believer."  Therefore  "When  God  inclines  the  heart  to  pray. 
He  hath  an  ear  to  hear."  The  impulse  to  prayer,  within  our  hearts,  Is  evidence  that 
Christ  is  urging  our  claims  in  heaven. 

D.  Kelation  of  Clu-ist's  Intercession  to  that  of  saints.  —  All  true  inter- 
cession is  either  directly  or  indirectly  the  intercession  of  Christ.  Chris- 
tians are  organs  of  Christ's  Spirit.  To  suppose  Christ  in  us  to  offer  prayer 
to  one  of  his  saints,  instead  of  directly  to  the  Father,  is  to  blaspheme 
Christ,  and  utterly  misconceive  the  nature  of  prayer. 

Saints  on  earth,  by  their  union  with  Christ,  the  great  high  priest,  are  themselves 
constituted  intercessors ;  and  as  the  high  priest  of  old  bore  upon  his  bosom  the  breast- 
plate engraven  with  the  names  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  (Ei.  28: 9-12 ),  so  the  Christian  is  to 
bear  upon  his  heart  in  prayer  before  God  the  interests  of  his  family,  the  church,  and 
the  world  ( 1  Tim.  2 : 1  —  "  I  exhort  therefore,  first  of  all,  that  supplications,  prayers,  intercessions,  thanksgivings 
be  made  for  all  men").  See  Symington  on  Intercession,  in  Atonement  and  Intercession, 
256-303 ;  Milligan,  Ascension  and  Heavenly  Priesthood  of  our  Lord. 

Luckock,  After  Death,  finds  evidence  of  belief  in  the  intercession  of  the  saints  in 
heaven  as  early  as  the  second  century.  Invocation  of  the  saints  he  regards  as 
beginning  not  earlier  than  the  fourth  century.  He  approves  the  doctrine  that  the 
saints  pray  for  us,  but  rejects  the  doctrine  that  we  are  to  pray  to  them.  Prayers /or  the 
dead  he  strongly  advocates.  Bramhall,  Works,  1 :  57  —  Invocation  of  the  saints  is  "  not 
necessary,  for  two  reasons :  first,  no  saint  doth  love  us  so  well  as  Christ ;  no  saint  hath 
given  us  such  assurance  of  his  love,  or  done  so  much  for  us  as  Christ;  no  saint  is  so 
willing  to  help  us  as  Christ;  and  secondly,  we  have  no  command  from  God  to  invocate 
them."  A.  B.  Cave  :  "The  system  of  human  mediation  falls  away  in  the  advent  to  our 
souls  of  the  living  Christ.    Who  wants  stars,  or  even  the  moon,  after  the  sun  is  up  ?  " 

III.    The  KiNGiiT  Office  of  Chkist. 

This  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  sovereignty  which  Christ  originally 
possessed  in  virtue  of  his  divine  nature.  Christ's  kingshii)  is  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  divine-human  Redeemer,  -which  belonged  to  him  of  right 
from  the  moment  of  his  birth,  but  which  was  fully  exercised  only  from  the 
time  of  his  entrance  upon  the  state  of  exaltation.  By  virtue  of  this  kingly 
office,  Christ  rules  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  for  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  execution  of  God's  purpose  of  salvation. 

(  a )  With  respect  to  the  universe  at  large,  Christ's  kingdom  is  a  king- 
dom of  power  ;  he  upholds,  governs,  and  judges  the  world. 

Ps,  2  :  6-8  —  "I  have  set  my  king  ....  Thou  art  my  son  ...  .  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  possession " ; 
8:6  —  "  madest  him  to  have  dominion  over  the  works  of  thy  hands  ;  Thou  hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet "  ;  cf. 
leb.  2 : 8,  9  —  "  we  see  not  yet  all  things  subjected  to  -him.    But  we  beLold  ....  Jesus  ....  crowned  with  glory  and 

honor  "  ;  Mat.  25 :  31,  32  —  "  when  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  his  glory then  shall  he  sit  on  the  throne  of  his 

glory  :  and  before  him  shall  be  gathered  all  the  nations  "  ;  28  :  18  —  "  All  authority  hath  been  given  unto  me  in  heaven 
and  on  earth  " ;  Heb.  1:3—  "upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power  "  ;  Rev.  19  :  15, 16  —  "  smite  the  nations 
....  rule  them  with  a  rod  of  iron  ....  King  of  Kings,  and  Lord  of  Lords." 

Julius  MUller,  Proof-texts,  34,  says  incorrectly,  as  we  think,  that "  the  regnum  naturcB 
of  the  old  theology  is  unsupported,  —  there  are  only  the  regnum  gratice  and  the  regnum 
gloruc."  A.  J.  Gordon :  "  Christ  is  now  creation's  sceptre-bearer,  as  he  was  once  crea- 
tion's burden-bearer." 

( b )  With  respect  to  his  militant  church,  it  is  a  kingdom  of  grace ;  he 
founds,  legislates  for,  administers,  defends,  and  augments  his  church  on 
earth. 
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Luke  2:11  —  " born  to  you  ....  a  Savior,  who  is  Christ  the  Lord  "  ;  19 :  38  —  "Blessed  is  the  King  that  cometh  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  ' ' ;  John  18 :  36,  37  —  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  ....  Thou  sayest  it,  for  I  am  a  king 
....  Every  one  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  my  voice  "  ;  Eph.  1 :  22  —  "he  put  all  things  in  subjection  under  his  feet, 
and  gave  him  to  be  head  over  all  things  to  the  church,  which  is  his  body,  the  fidness  of  him  that  flUeth  all  in  all"  ; 
Heb.  1:8  —  "of  the  Son  he  saith,  Thy  throne,  0  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever." 

Dorner.  Glaubenslehre,  2:677  (Syst.  Doct.,  4:143, 143)  — "All  great  men  can  be  said 
to  liave  an  after-influence  ( Nachwirkuii(j)  after  their  death,  but  only  of  Christ  can  it 
be  said  that  he  has  an  after-activity  ( Foj-twirlmng ).  The  sending  of  the  Spirit  is  part 
of  Christ's  work  as  King."  P.  S.  Moxom,  Bap.  Quai'.  Rev.,  Jan.  1886 : 2.5-36  —  "  Preemi- 
nence of  Christ,  as  source  of  the  church's  being- ;  ground  of  the  church's  unity  ; 
source  of  the  church's  law ;  mould  of  the  church's  life."  A.  J.  Gordon :  "  As  the 
church  endures  hardness  and  humiliation  as  united  to  him  who  was  on  the  cross,  so 
she  should  exhibit  something  of  supernatural  energy  as  united  with  him  wlio  is  on  the 
throne."  Luther:  "  We  tell  our  Lord  God,  that  if  he  will  have  his  church,  he  must 
look  after  it  himself.  We  cannot  sustain  it,  and,  if  we  could,  we  should  become  the 
proudest  asses  under  heaven.  ...  If  it  had  been  possible  for  pope,  priest  or  minister  to 
destroy  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  would  have  been  destroyed  long  ago."  Luther, 
watching  the  proceedings  of  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  made  a  noteworthy  discovery. 
He  saw  the  stars  bestud  the  canopy  of  the  sky,  and  though  there  were  no  pillars  to 
hold  them  up  they  kept  their  place  and  the  sky  fell  not.  The  business  of  holding  up 
the  sky  and  its  stars  has  been  on  the  minds  of  men  in  all  ages.  But  we  do  not  need  to 
provide  props  to  hold  up  the  sky.  God  will  look  after  his  church  and  after  Christian 
doctrine.  For  of  Christ  it  has  been  written  in  1  Cor.  15 :  25  —  "  For  he  must  reign,  till  he  hath  put  all 
his  enemies  under  his  foet." 

"  Thrice  blessed  is  he  to  whom  is  given  The  instinct  that  can  tell  That  God  is  in  the 
field  when  he  Is  most  invisible."  Since  Christ  Is  King,  it  is  a  duty  never  to  despair  of 
church  or  of  the  world.  Dr.  E.  G.  Robinson  declared  that  Christian  character  was 
never  more  complete  than  now,  nor  more  nearlj'  approaching  the  ideal  man.  We  may 
add  that  modern  education,  modern  commerce,  modern  invention,  modern  civilization, 
are  to  be  regarded  as  the  revelations  of  Christ,  the  Light  of  the  world,  and  the  Ruler 
of  the  nations.  All  progress  of  knowledge,  government,  society,  is  progress  of  his 
truth,  and  a  prophecy  of  the  complete  establishment  of  his  kingdom. 

(  c  )  With  respect  to  Lis  cliurcli  triumphant,  it  is  a  kingdom  of  glory  ; 
he  rewards  his  redeemed  people  with  the  full  revelation  of  himself,  upon 
the  completion  of  his  kingdom  in  the  resurrection  and  the  judgment. 

John  17 :  24  —  "Father,  that  which  thou  hast  given  me,  I  desire  that  where  I  am,  they  also  may  be  with  me,  that 
they  may  behold  my  glory  "  ;  1  Pet.  3:21,  22  —  "Jesus  Christ;  who  is  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  having  gone  into 
heaven ;  angels  and  authorities  and  powers  being  made  subject  unto  him  "  ;  2  Pet.  I  :^1  —  "  thus  shall  becichly  supplied 
unto  you  the  entrance  into  the  eternal  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ."  See  Andrew  Murray, 
With  Christ  in  the  School  of  Prayer,  preface,  vi  —  "  Rev.  1:6  —  '  made  us  to  be  a  kingdom,  to  be 
priests  unto  his  God  and  Father.'  Both  in  the  king  and  the  priest,  the  chief  thing  is  power. 
Influence,  blessing.  In  the  king,  it  is  the  power  coming  downward  ;  in  the  priest,  it  is 
the  power  rising  upward,  prevailing  with  God.    As  in  Christ,  so  in  us,  the  kingly  power 

is  f  ou  nded  on  the  priestly  :  Heb.  7 :  25  — '  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost seeing  he  ever  liveth  to  make 

intercession '." 

Watts,  New  Apologetic,  preface,  ix  — "  We  cannot  have  Christ  as  King  without 
having  him  also  as  Priest.  It  is  as  the  Lamb  that  he  sits  upon  the  thi'one  in  the  Apoc- 
alypse ;  as  the  Lamb  that  he  conducts  his  conflict  with  the  kings  of  the  earth ;  and  it 
is  from  the  throne  of  God  on  which  the  Lamb  appears  that  the  water  of  life  flows  forth 
that  carries  refreshing  throughout  the  Paradise  of  God." 

Luther :  "  Now  Christ  reigns,  not  in  visible,  public  manner,  but  through  the  word, 
just  as  we  see  the  sun  through  a  cloud.  We  see  the  light,  but  not  the  sun  itself.  But 
when  the  clouds  are  gone,  then  we  see  at  the  same  time  both  light  and  sun."  We  mav 
close  our  consideration  of  Christ's  Kingship  with  two  practical  remarks  :  1.  We  never 
can  think  too  much  of  the  cross,  but  we  may  think  too  little  of  the  throne.  2.  We  can 
not  have  Christ  as  our  Prophet  or  our  Priest,  unless  we  take  him  also  as  our  King.  On 
Christ's  Kingship,  see  Philippi,  Glaubenslehre,  iv,  2:342-351;  Van  Oosterzec,  Dogma- 
tics, 586  sq. ;  Garbett,  Christ  as  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,  2 :  243-438 ;  J.  M.  Mason,  Ser- 
mon on  Messiah's  Throne,  in  Works,  3 :  241-275. 
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